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Ltw Intalligenee, school at C«iiibridge» nambw of 

Stodents, S96 

Lead exported to China, 1831 to 1839, 1S7 

found at Sanbury, Pennaylvania, 13 

first arrival of, from Osage county, at St Louis, 143 

exported to China, 1821 to 1839, . 158 

white, exported to China, 182 1 to 1839, 158 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., Hiitory o( from its 

commencement, 80 100 

statement of capital stock, loans and cost of 

works, iron ore town plots SiCm 81 
Railway at Wilkesbarre, opened, 121 
Crane Iron Co^ fitstboat with Iron from, ar- 
rives at Philadelphia, 142 
Libraries, Public, of Massachusetts, 98 
Lightning, persons killed by. South Carolina^ 99 
Sultanee struck by 107 
a steamboat struck by ] 65 
Linens exported to China, 1821 to 1839, 156 
Linen yarns, vahie inqiorted into Great Britain 1814 

to 1839, 14 
manufactures, exports from Great BritaiD» 

1807 to 1839, 16 

Lioni, sale of, received frx>m Morocco, 176 

Lithotomy, number of operations by Dr. Dudley, $6 

Liveipool, consignees of cotton at 144 

lowest price of cotton at 144 
Loans, interest on Philadelphia county, to be paid in 

specie, 9 
Ohio State, for internal improvements, 95 
of New York taken S84 
Locomotive engine, performance of on Reading Rail- 
road, 45 
shipment of, to England, 73 
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223 228 243 277 303 

Louisiana, avalanches, 191 195 

census of 270 

worms in cotton in 206 

banks, state of 135 

Louisville, Ky., amount of domestie manu&ctnrea 

sold in 304 

Ltinattes and idiots in New Jersey, 73 
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MaeedoniBn Frigate enters diy dock, 137 

Maehinenr, power of 107 
MadeifB, imports and exports to and from, from 1821 

to 1839, 211 
Maina^ decision of Justice Story, in case of a mis- 
take as to value of land 48 
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aariy jurisprudence of 267 279 296 
proportion of lawyers to population in 297 
maple boards shipped to London, 408 
Mdta, exports of cotton yam from Great Britain to, 

from 1814 to 1839 294 

Manuikoth skeleton obtained in Missouri, 68 144 

Mamifiwtoiy of shovels in Massachusetts, 187 

Mannfccturai of iron, new prices at Pittsburg, 69 218 

domestic, amount sold at Louisville, 

Kentucky, 304 

of United States, British remarks on, 61 

exported to China, from 1831 to 1838, 126 

American in the Pacific, 176 

domestic, of cotton in each State, 271 

Americaa blankets, 333 

of Pittsburg, 875 

Maple bonds shipped firom Maine to London, 408 
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rattlesnake killed in 128 
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number, capital, dec, of insurance 
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stetistics of 364 

cotton manufactures of 866 

Schools of, abstract 367 

Mastodon skeleton found in Miiwoori, 144 
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Maynard, Judge, Biography of 16 30 

Mechanium, miniature locomotive, 179 
Mercer, General Hugh, remains removed to Laurd 

Hill, ceremonies dec, at Philadelphia, 36S 
Message of President Unitad Sutea, conveying cor- 
respondence between Messrs. Fox and 

Forsyth, S3 

annual, 385 

of Governor Wallaoe of Indiana, 145 
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Metals and hardware, value of exports from Great 
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Meteorological observationa, 29 
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between into efiect, 96 
imports and exports to 
and from, from 1825 
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Gunpowder prohibited in 480 

Michiptfi city harbor, trade of 150 

stetistics o{ 112 

lake^ damage by water at Chicago, 227 
Mineral lands of United Stetes, timber soil, dtc., of, 

described, 240 

Mint coinage, from Januaiy to July 1840, 123 
Missisvippi piloto restrained from piloting to and firom 

theBatize, 64 

river great rise in 176 
Stete, claim against, by Bank United 

Stetes, stetement of 820 

Mtssourl, mammoth skeletons obtained, $8 144 

Bank of, condition, 94 

sale of real estate in 131 

votes for Governor 320 

census of 381 

Mobile, exporte of cotton from, 1839-40, 227 

prices at, from 1835 to 1839, 271 

crop of, from 1818 to 1840, 272f 
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of 380 

Monroe county, Penn^ assessmente of 135 

statistics of 136 

Mormons, arrived, 303 
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Mud machine invented at New Orleans 59 

Muscat, navy of 90 

ship Sokanee stmek by Hghtning, 107 

cargo for 1 tS 

Imavm of, preeent to^ 1 79 
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Names of the States, origin of 
Nankeens imported from Cliina, from 1821 to 1839, 
Nantucket, prediction respecting its disappearance, 
value of property in 
described, 
Natchez as she was and is. 
National Institution for tlie promotion of Science at 

Washington, 
Naval Stores exported to China, from 1821 to 1839, 
Navy, increase of, necessary to protection of American 
commerce^ facts, 
of Muscat, 

case of barbarous flogging in the 
Report of Secretary of 
Neapolitan Indemnity, great despatch in receiving 
Netherlands, exports of cotton yarn from Great 

B^i^in to, from 1814 to 1839, 
New Bedford whale fishery from 1829 to 1839, 
Newburyport, census of 

Newfoundland and St. John's, steamboat line between 
New Grenada, certain articles free, 
- New Hampshire, condition of the banks of 
census of Portsmouth, 

Dover, 
centenarians in 
granite quarries of 
newspapers in 

message of Governor Page of 
census of each town and county in 
New Hav«n, sales of real estate in 

rain at 
New Jersey, number of lunatics and idiots in 

revolutionary reminiscences of church 

at Klizabethtown in 
copper ore in 
State Treasurer elected in 
census and statistics of 371 

New London, harbor depth of 
New Orleans, new mud machine at 

Mississippi pilots not to pibt to and 

from the Balizo, 
sale of real estate in 
banks, condition of 
destructive avalanche at 
exports of, from 1829 to 1839, 
number of vessels arrived monthly at 

in port at 
imports from the interior at 
News from Europe, extraordinary despatch in re- 
ceiving, 88 
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Now York, number of sheep in 
dividends at 
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surance, &&, 
increased value of prt^rty in Albany, 
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jurymen fined in 
decision in favor of owners of property 

polled down in time of Are in 
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Company from 1830 to 1840, 
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years of yellow fever at 
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effects of storm at 
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auction duties in 
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emigrants arrived at 
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registered voters in 
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North- West coast, imports to and from, from 1825 
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Norwich, Conn., census of 47 

Notes may be protested before expiration of banking 

hours, &c. 32 



Oats exported from U. States ; imports 1825 to 1837, 80 
exported from Ireland to England from 1821 

to 1839, 207 

Ocean, soundings of the 92 

currents of the 143 

Ohio, census of 45 174 243 

city boat arrives at Pittsburg from 47 

judgment against a steamboat withont license 

in 92 

State loans for internal improvements, 95 

cheese trade of 367 

banks, condition of 304 
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Opium exported to China from 1821 to 1839, 167 

Oregon territory, largo treci in 223 

Osage county, first lead from at St. Louis, 143 



Pacific, yeesel takes American manufactures to 176 

Page, Governor of New Hampshire, message of 375 

Palmer's Land, brig Frederick's voyage to 70 

Paper imported from China from 1821 to 1839, 11 1 

exported to China from 1821 to 1839, 127 

Pardoning power, exercise of in different States, 216 142 
Pardons, number granted in New York from 1820 to 

1840, 215 

Passage!, remarkable, 24 63 72 88 143 144 227 237 

246 247 274 303 320 

Passengers on New York and Harlem Railroad, 175 
number, age, sex, occupation and na« 
tivitj, dx., arrived in United States 

in 1839, 208 

arrived at New York, 352 
Paupers, righte of, keeper of alms-house no right to 

inflict chastisement, 189 
Peacock, sloop of war, remarkable escape of the 177 
Pear tree, second crop on 277 
Penninfl:ton, Governor's message, 878 
Pennsylvania, assessed value of real and personal 
property in each county, from 1822 
to 1840, 7 
census of towns in 32 
trade of the Juniata in 58 
Eastern Penitentiary, 8. R. Wood re- 
signs and G. Thomson appointed 61 
Act of Legislature classifying Judges 

declared unconstitutional in 63 
the first mortgage on record in, is on 

a slave, 64 

Nicholson Court of, appointments by 74 
interesting statistics of Monroe county 

assessments, increase dec, 137 
cases of exercise of pardoning power 

in 142 

iron trade of, interesting letter on 173 

population of Pittsburg, 227 

stetistics of 375 

execution in 331 

Penobscot river, freshet in 316 

Peoria county, Illinois, census of 229 

Peru, importe and exports, from 1825 to 1838, 212 

Perrine, Dr., death and sketch of 178 

Petrifying water at Baltimore, 228 

Philadelphia county, interest on loans to be paid in 

specie, 9 
review of the weather in 29 142 166 247 381 

tornado and death by lightning at 62 

years of yellow fever in 68 

sales of real estate in - 68 

and Charleston, short passage, 72 

vessel sails from, for California, 89 

cabs introduced into 144 
Hebrew Synagogue consecrated and 

described in 191 229 

astronomical instrumente imported for 

public schools in 224 
public schools, report of the controllers 

of, 328 

first snow storm in 336 

despateh in court in 352 
vessel from, arrives at Hollidaysburg by 

sea, 246 

number of votes received per hour in 293 

texables and voters in, 1839, 298 
General Mercer's remains removed to 

Laurel HUl, 365 
meeting respecting French spoliations 

prior to 1800 in 368 
decision in case of Vansyckle vs. schr. 

Thomas Ewing in 369 



Philadelphia, severe snow storm at 8B4 

and Columbia Railroad dercribed, 19 
Philipine Islands, exports and importe to and from, 

from 1821 to 1839, 211 

Pier at Tappan, S66 

Pittsburg, canal boat arrives at, from Ohio city, 47 

price of iron, manufactures raised, 218 

population of 227 

canal trade at 272 

manufactures of and other statistics, 376 

Poor of Charleston, 8. C, number and nativity of, 886 

Pork imported to China from 182 1 to 1839, 124 

Porto Rico, importe and exports to and from United 

States, from 1821 to 1838, 194 256 

commerce of, 1839, 299 

PorUmouth, N. H., census of 92 

Baptist Association at 891 

character and number of atjpres held by 

stockholders in banks of 410 
Portugal exporte and importe to and from, from 1821 

to 1839, 811 
exporte of cotton yam from Great Britein 

to, from 1814 to 1839, 895 

Post-office regulations in Texas, 45 

revenue of difierent cities, 1 19 

indicates the state of trade, 1 19 

fort>ids mail cars from conveying newf- 

papers, 183 
restrictions respecting newspapers on rail- 
roads rescinded, instructions of 805 
decision respecting conveyance of letters 

by mail cars, 827 
United States, Postmaster General's an- 
nual Report, 410 
Revenue and expenditures from 1829 to 

1840, 411 
table showing extent of route and trans* 

portation cost by 431 

weight of mail matter carried 481 

Potatoes, a mammoth Rohan 898 

Potomac river, sharks in 190 

Pottery, factory in South Carolina, 58 

Poughkeepsie, resulte of speculations at 98 

Preservation, remarkable 131 

President of United States, messages of 83 886 

appointmente by 8 48 135 170 

Press, a newly invented, for printing cards 70 

Prices of provisions, &c., 90 166 118 

in North Carolina from 1813 to 1839, 166 

of various articles in different cities of the 

United States from 1821 to 1840, 188 
of American stocks in England, 110 118 815 
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Gold mines In tlie United States. 

Brakcb MiHT OT THS Uhitsd 8tatks» 
Charlotte, J^orth Carolina, February 10, 1840. 

Sir : Yours of the 2d ultimo, enclosing the resolutions of 
the Senate of the 30th December last, as regards (among 
other subjects) the gold mines of this region, has been duly 
received. 

You request me to afford you " all the information in my 
power with regard to the particulars involved in the ninth 
or last item — ^being the annual product of the gold mines 
of the United States, and the time of their discoveiy." 

I had been, for aome time previous to the receipt of your 
letter, acquiring such information, as a correspondence 
with intelligent gentlemen, and a close observation of such 
mining operations as came under my notice, would elicit ; 
but I regret that the material as yet collected will not allow 
me to reply as satisfactorily to your letter as I could vrish. 
Should, however, future investigation, and the inquiries I 
have set on foot, lead to any interesting information on the 
pomts presented by you, I will take the liberty of making it 
the subject of an early communication. 

I will take the latter part of your query first — as to the 
time of the ditcovery of the minet. 

In November, 1824, Profc««or Olmstead, now of Yale 
Oollege, then professor of chemistry and mineralogy in the 
University of North Carolina, presented a report on the ge- 
ology of North Carolina to the board of agriculture, in 
which he estimates the ** gold region to cover an area of not 
less than 1,000 miles." This paper, accompanied by some 
geological speculations, was published, in 1 825, in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science. Subsequent discoveries, however, 
assure us, that a succession of gold mines exist from the 
vicinity of the Potomic ri%*er to the State of Alabama. — 
But it is of this immediate region that I shall venture, or 
am expected, to say any thing. 

The first mine discovered in this State was Reid's, in the 
southeast part of Cabarrus county, in 1801 or 1802. Par- 
ker's mine, in Montgomery county (which adjoins Cabar- 
rus,) was discovered in 1815, on the same stream (Meadow 
creek.) In about 1818, Dunn's mine was discovered in 
this county (Mecklenburg^ about eight miles northwest of 
Charlotte. The mines of Ifurke county were discovered in 
1828. From these periods down to the present time new 
rabies, of more or less value^ have been daily discovered.^ 
These mines, are of two kinds: 

I. Alluvial deposits, or surfoce mines, and 

II. Vein mines. 

The first class occupied the early attention of miners, 
and is ^11 extensively carried on in Burke, Rutherford, and 
other auriferous regions of the western part of North Caro- 
lina. The precious metal is here obtained by washing away 
the sand (or pebbles of quartz,) and is a simple process. 

The latter class (the vein mines') constitute, principally, 
the mines in the -vicinity of Charlotte, where the gold is 
found by excavation ; and is not distinguishable, by tlie eye, 
in the ore. The ore is reduced by machinery, using quick- 
silver for detaching the gold from the earthy substances. — 
These veins are considered by miners to constitute the most 
considerable depositories of metallic matter. ** I'hey," says 
ProfoMor Mitchell, the present professor of mineralogy at the 
University of North Carolina, "consist of quartz, of a porous, 
▼esialUr stractiire, containing oxyde of iron, iron pyrites^ 
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and gold.*^ Stich veins are not, as might be supposed from 
the general application of the term, tubes filled with metal, or 
o^ but extended plates, or lamins, of unequal thickness ; 
and they difier essentially from beds, in that they do not run 
parallel with the direction of the strata, but cross them ver- 
tically at different degrees of incluiation. 

Most of the metallic veins in the mines of this region are 
from six inches to four feet in thickness, and their course or 
dip with the horizon forms an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees. The greatest depth that any shaft has been sunk in 
these mines to this period is 175 feet (the Charlotte mine;) 
another has gone down 168 feet (the Capps mine.) 

In the early workings of these mines, the gold was found 
in small pieces from the size of a pennyweight down to par- 
ticles of extreme minuteness. 

In I d03, at Reid*s mine, a negro found one lump that 
weighed twenty-eight pounds avoirdupois. This mass was 
worth $8,000. Hitherto, the largest piece of gold in one 
mass, found in Europe, says Jameson, in his Mineralogy 
(III. 10,) only weighed twenty -two ounces. This was found 
at the mines of Micklow, in Ireland. These specimens of 
the mineral wealth of our State are of great beauty. 

Professor Olmstead states that Mr. Keid found at his 
mine a mass of white fiint (quartz) having a projecting 
point of gold of the size of a pin*s head. On breaking it 
open, a brilliant display of green and yellow colors was pre- 
sented, which was described as being exceedingly bcautifuL 
The gold weighed twelve pennyweights. 

It is to be regretted that there was not some depository 
established at that time ; and that these earlier and splendid 
specimens of the mineral wealth of the county were carried 
abroad to decorate the museums and cabinets of other na- 
tions. The liberality of our Government now affords, at 
the mother-mint, in Philadelphia, a proper deposit for them ; 
and patriotism, as well as interest, will dictate to those in 
this region, who may hereafter find these specimens, not to 
destroy them. I have met with one mass weighitig, in the 
ore, about seventy -five ounces, which yielded nearly $1,0(K) 
to the owner, Mr. Belk, of Lancaster, South Carolina. — . 
Specimens of this character would always produce more to 
the owner than their intrinsic value as gold. Before leav- 
ing this point, however, it is proper to say, that the mines 
in this region are not extensively worked, ilor yet fully de- 
veloped. Nearly all those who have been engaged in min- 
ing for the last four years are the farmers or o\^ners of the 
soil, who take opportune occasions wheit not engaged in 
their fiirms to work their mines. The large companies have 
either been dissolved or are dormant. So fat as the shafts 
have gone down in the vein mines, experience fiimishes no 
reason to doubt their durability or richness. The veins con- 
tinue to be well defined, and many of them fotain their first 
size^itthers become larger and richer. Mr. Rofhe, a miner and 
mineralogist, from Saxony, in some notes on the gold mines 
of North Carolina, published in Siiliraan's Journal, st^s 
that •* vems of two reet hi thickbess, in other mining coun- 
tries, have been followed 2,000 feet deep with little or no 
variation." He states that the veins in these mines are " from 
two to four feet in thickness ;" and, af^er a careful examina- 
tion, he concludes that these ores wiH cornparc with any in 
Europe, and " richer than (hose of Braz'l." 

The important and most difficillt point b yet to be an- 
swered : fPhat are the annual products of the mines ? 

It is not to be expected that perfect accuracj^can be at-i 
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tained on this point, eten by the most patient tnvestigaiion, 
or laborious reaearch. The actaal amount coined at the 
mints of the United States is certain. 
The amount coined at Philadelphia from North Carolina, up 
to 1838, was (see report of Director of the mint, Senate 
Doc. No. 98, 25(h Congress, Sd session,) $2,648,500 00 
In 1838, at Charlotte 80,565 00 

In 1889, at Charlotte 162,727 00 

12,891,792 00 

Taking an aTerage of ten years, this would be about 
$300,000 per annum, coined at the mints of the United 
States, from the mines of North Carolina. 

An article in the American Almanac for 1832 (a work 
of great practical use and accuracy,) under the head of North 
Carolina, states that " the weekly product of the mines was 
$100,000, or $5,000,000 annually ; and that by far the 
larger portion of the bullion went to Europe, particularly to 
Paris, and that but a small portion was coined at the United 
States mint, Philadelphia." 

I did not reside in ibis section of North Carolina at that 
period, and have no data by which I am enabled to pro- 
nounce upon the correctness of this statement There can 
be no doubt but by far the most extensive working of the 
mines was done from the year 1830 to 1834 ; and I am led 
to believe, from a careful examination of facts, that the 
coinage of the mint at Philadelphia afforded no very cer- 
tain criterion of the products of the mines. 

In venturing this statement, I woukl give some reasons 
that influenced my opinion. 

1 . Many of the mines, in tl.eir most productive stale, 
belonged to foreigners, or were leased by tliem ; the agents, 
or managers, were also foreigners ; and the capital, also, was 
from abroad. The agents then often made prompt returns 
by remitting the bullion direct to Europe. This was the 
ease with the Chevalier Rivifinoli. 

2. On directing a diligent inquiry among the merchants 
in this place, and otlier purchasers of gold bullion, I find 
that many of them carried their bullion direct to New York, 
which was there assayed and sold ; and from thence sent as 
remittances to Europe. One merchant (in whose intelli- 
gence I place much confidence, as also in his integrity) 
states that his purchases of gold, from 182S to 1839, was 
nearly $300,000, as copied from hi» bullion accounts ; and 
that three-fourths of it went to New York, and was there 
assayed and sold. Another states that his purchafcs, since 
1828, have averaged $6,000 per annum ; and that he car- 
ried nearly all to New York, and from thence sent to Eu- 
xope. One reason why they carried their bullion to New 
York was, as they assert, that the assay ers there gave an 
additional value above the mint, for the purposes of com- 
merce. This, I presume, was the addition of the premium. 

3. Another reason why I conclude that the records of 
the mint show no certain proof of the amount of bullion 
produced in this section is, that there is a private manufac- 
tory of coin in this region (Mr. Bechtler, of Rutherford) 
which has coined a large portion of the gold produced in the 
oonntiea of Buriie and Kutlierford. He states that from 
January, 1881, to February, 1840, he coined $2,241,840 50, 
and flnxed (or melted in bars) 1,729,998 pennyweights 
(see note A in Appendix.) Much of this bullion may have 
been coined at Philadelphia ; but as it answered the pur- 
poses of trade, and the community having confidence in the 
purity of the metal, much of it is carried by travellers, emi- 
grants, traders, and others, into Kentucky, Tenneasesu and 
•liowhere, that probably never found its way to the mmt — 
From our experience, but little has been corned ; at least we 
have not receiTod $500 of it here. Much of it, it is sup- 
posed, is still extant among the farmers of the country, laid 
up with prudent foresight for future use, as well in this aec- 
tioo of country as in Tennessee and Kentucky, as at the 
time it was certainly a safe currency. This, too, is a power- 
Inl argument in favor of the proprie^ of the establishment, 
bj the Government, at an earlier period, in this region, of a 
mint; when necessity, the proper parent of invention, 
forced more than $3,000,000 of coin among the people, not 



bearing any official guaranty of its purity, or any device em- 
blematic of a national character. 

4. Another reason why I do not think the mint records 
show the full amount produced by the mines is, that much 
of the bullion is sold to manufacturers in bars or grains, 
which of course never reaches the mint I leave it to others 
more conversant with such statistics, to say how much this 
is to be estimated. 

In a report on a similar subject, to the Legislature of 
North Carolina, in 1830, 1 find the fact stated, that, in 1819, 
in France alone, thore was used, solely for watches, $300,- 
000. In a late extract from an English journal, it is atated 
that *' £50,000 sterling is annually used in Birmingham for 
plating, and thereby for ever lost as bullion/' In a note to 
some remarks on the gold mines of North Carolina, l>y Mr. 
Rothe, already referred to, in Silliman's Journal, it is stated 
that the last repoitof the United States mint, in 1826, shows 
that about $20,000 of North Carolina gold was coined at 
that institution in that year. *'It is well known,*' says he, 
** that but a small portion of the gold found at these mines 
goes to the mint. The silversmiths of every portion of the 
country, north and south, purchase it up to be wrought into 
jewelry and plate of all descriptions. It is preferred by them 
on many accounts, to goM coin ; and consequently they give 
a better price than the mint" Then, if I am correct that 
the records of the mint afford no evidence of the total or an- 
nual product of these mines, what is their annual product 1 

I find in 1830, in a report to the Legislature of North 
Carolina, the fact stated, that the product of the mines in 
that year was $500,000. I should suppose that this is not 
far from the fact at the time, for the mint at Philadelphia 
coined from the bullion of North Carolina, in 1833, $475,- 
000, and in 1832, $458,000. Colonel J. T. Avery, the 
agent of the Bank of the State, at Morganton, whose intel- 
ligence and experience give much weight to his opinion, in 
a letter to me, estimates the total products of Burke and 
Rutherford alone to be $6,000,000, while, adds he, " Mr. 
Forney and others who lived among the mines, estimated 
the gross amount at $1 2,000,000." " The products of the 
mines," he concludes, "have been gradually diminishing 
since 1 835, when the high price of cotton drew off the 
greater portion of the force to the southwest" 

I therefore, in conclusion, would state it as my opinion, 
that the mines of this section of our country have yielded 
teti millions of dollars since their discovery (see note B in 
Appendix ;) and that their annual product at this time lb at 
least $400,000 (see note C'in Appendix.) This is made, too, 
amid the pressure of the times, the neglected state of many 
of the best mines, with a small and inadequate force, by 
chiefly the farmers or owners of the soil, under ^reat disad- 
vantages, such as want of experience, machinery, dec I 
offer this statement with much diffidence (as regards the to- 
tal products of the mines being $10,000,000, and their an- 
nusd product at present being $400,000,) for, in the first 
place, it is impossible to obtain perfect accuracy in the mat- 
ter ; and secondly, the time by which I am to make a report, 
as I premised in the commencement of this communication, 
is too short " to allow me to reply as saUsfectorily to your 
letter as I could wish ;" and finally, if these results should 
be erroneous, I have carefully given, in the Appendix, the 
data whereby I arrived at them, and the errors, if any, can 
be easily detected. 

The mining interest in this section is reviting, and the 
mines will be more extensively worked. A recent investi- 
gation by scientific men, aided by ample capital, has result- 
ed in their making a heavy investment Other companiea, 
now dormant, will renew operation! soon. This, added to 
the low price of cotton and of labor, and the increased val- 
ue of gold, will, with the favorable indications presented by 
the mines themselves, give additional impetus to raining 
operationa. The Rudisil mine, in sight of the mint, ia now 
yieklmg handsomely. In Burke, in the alluvial mines, ** last 
week twenty-six hands raised 2,600 pennyweights;" and 
this mint, under all the disadvantages incident to a new a» 
tablishment, coined in last year $162,767 50, all of native 
bullion. This last, though not least, inducement to mining 
is now in complete order and succesifiil operation, and bj 
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affording an expeditiotis conversion of the bullion into na- 
tional coin, witliout any expense, acts as an immediate and 
direct encouragement to mining operations. 

I have the honor to be, veiy respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 

Jiro. H. Whkelkr, Superintendent, 
Hon. Levi Woodbubt, 

Secretary of the TYeasury, Woihington city. 

APPENDIX, 

NoTB A. — A$ to BechUer^a Coinage.-^ln a letter dated 
2Ath February, 1840, Mr. B. gives the following as the work 
of his establiiiiment, extracted from his books : 

Coined. Fluxed. 

From January, 1831, 

to December, 1834, #109,732 60 395,804 dwts. 
From December, 1834, 

to December, 1836, 695,896 00 711,683 " 
From December, 1835, 

to August, 1836, 471,322 50 397,410 " 
From August, 1836, 

to May, 1838. 770,329 50 201,141 « 

From May, 1838, 

to February, 1840, 194,560 00 24,060 



$2,241,840 60 1,729,998 " 
This, including a period of nine years, would give an 
average of $250,000 a year coined. If to the coinage is I 
added the amount of bullion fluxed, or melted by him ( 1,- | 
780,000 pennyweights, at eighty cents per peimyweight, 
which is its average assay here, equal to $1,384,000,) it! 
would show that there passed through his hands alone, with- j 
in this period, $3,625,840 of gold bullion, the products oft 
the mines of that region, which would show an average of j 
more than $400,000 annually. 

NoTB B.«-Data upon which the opinion is founded '* that 
the total amount of gold bullion found in this section, from 
the discovery of the mines, amounts to $10,000,000:" 
Coined at the United States Mints, to 3 Ist De- 
cember, 1839, $3,000,000 

Amount of bullion passed through MnBechtler's 

hands, 3,625,000 

Bullion sold to manufacturers, sent to Europe, 
carried in bars to the West, &c. &c 3,375,000 



$10,000,000 j 

NoTB C. — ^Data upon which the opinion is founded " that \ 

&e annual product of the mines at this time is $400,000 :'' I 

Coined in 1839 at Charlotte branch mint, $162,767 50 ' 

** Philadelphia, (estimated,). 60,000 00 

" BechUer's, (estimated from | 

his books,) 150,000 00 I 

Bullion sold to manufacturers, sent to Europe, { 

carried West, Ac. &c., 87,232 50 i 
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EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 
U. 8. Ship- Vi vex wis, Habbob ov PAPBrnn, 

Otaheite, Sept, 24, 1839. 

Sib : Previous to sailing from this island, I take leave to 
communicate the followij>g information relative to it 

The harbor of Paperte, situated on the N. W. side of the 
island, is in lat. 17°, 31', 30", 8., and long. 149°, 35', 02", 
W. ; and is the only harbor of the island visited by vessels 
engaged in the whale fishery for supplies, and one of the 
principal resorts for the commerce engaged in the Pacific 
ocesn. There is some difficulty in getting in and out of the 
harbor, and some delay occasionally, owing to head winds; 
but the anchorage is perfectly safe from all gales. A pilot, 
appointed by the Queen, attends vessels visiting the harbor, 
and it is the only island in the Pacific, except the Sandwich 
islands. New Zealand, and New Holland, which now affords 
an abundant supply of fresh beef. Ample supplies of hogs, 
sweet potatoes, yams, taro, bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, etc, can 
be obtained. 

About one hundred foreigners reside here, several of whom 
are engaged in trades, and supply vessels with such articles 
as they require. 

The winds, from March to November, are almost con« 
stantly from the eastward or the trades; from November to 
March, variables are experienced, which sometimes blow 
from N. and N. W. 

The vessels which annually visit die islands of Otaheite 
and Eimeo con^t of whale ships, (principally American) 
transient merchant vessels, and traders from N. S. Wales, 
bringing cotton fabrics, coal, naval stores, etc., in return for 
sugar, molasses, arrow root, and cocoa-nut oil. The value 
of these exports, all of which are produced in the island, Is 
estimated at $35,000. The average amount of American 
manufactures and productions, brought in whale ships, is 
estimated by the consul at $800 each ; the quantity is annu- 
ally increasing. 

I annex a statement of the number and tonnage of Ameri- 
can vessels, which have visited this port during the years, 
1836, '37, '38, and to 30 June, 1839. 

Value of 

Tons. cargoes. 

1836— 52 whaling vessels, 18,090 $1,307,500 

1837—52 do. 20,500 1,817,000 

1838—42 do. 15,000 1,268,250 

9 merchant ships, 1,700 75,000 

1839—34 whaling vessels, 11,574 1,027,650 

1 merchant do. 317 35,000 



$400,000 00 ; 



Appttlntmenta lay the Presidenti 

By and -with the advice and conaent of the Senate, 

A. B. Morton, Register of the Land OfiSce at Milviraukie, 
Wisconsin, firom the 5th of July, 1840, when his present 
commission will expire. 

LAND OFFICERS. 
.Receiver 9 of Public Money e, 

Seton W. Norris, at Indianapolis, Indiana, from the 1st of 
July, 1840, when his present commission will expire. 

Charles C. Hascall, at Grenesee, Michigan, from the 5th of 
July, 1840, when his present commission will expire. 

Matthew Lieper, at Fayetteville, Arkansas, from the 10th 
of July, 1840, when his present commission will expire. 

Nimrod E. Benton, at Montgomery, Alabama, from the 
14th of July, 1840, when his present commission will expire. 

Rufus Parks, at Milwaukie, Wisconsin, from the 5th of 
JnW, 1840, when his present commission will expire. 

mniel T. Witter, Washington. Aricansas, from the 10th 
of July, 1840, when his present commission will expire* 



195 vessels, 67,181, tons $5,530,400 

Shipping valued at $40 per ton, 2,687,240 

$8,217,640 

The commercial interests of this remote region are rapidly 
increasing, and require the frequent visits and protection of 
a public vessel. 

Foreigners are protected in their persons and property. 
Deserters from vessels are speedily apprehended by the au- 
thorities. A wharf has been built for the use of whale ships, 
and every facility afforded them with the most friendly <&»- 
position on the part of the natives. 

The population of Otaheite does not exceed 10,500, show* 
ing a vast decrease since the first discovery, if the early esti- 
mates were correct. The causes of this decrease have beeo 
ascribed to war, infanticide, and disease; but I am led to be- 
lieve that these have been as much over-stated as the popu- 
lation by its first visiters. The native resources of the island 
are great. There can be successfully cultivated to a gMt 
extent, the coffee, cotton, sugar, indigo, and- other tropical 
planU and fruits ; but the enervating character of tho climatt, 
and the abundant provision which nature supplies them, 
seem for the present almost to neutralize these advantages. 

Several missionaries reside on Otahttte, have great inflor 
ence with the government and inhabitants, and are much re- 
spected. An opportunity was afforded us by the Rev. Mr, 
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Pritdiard, of visiting wTerai eztninationa of the native 
adu>ob, under the charge of the nuMionaries; they gave 
much satiftfaoUon. I availed myself of the opportunity of 
giving to each scholar a small present as an incentive te fur- 
her ex/ertions. About 8000 attend schools, and all the in- 
habitants are professors of Christianity ; and one-third of the 
population read and write well. 

Several vessels are ownjed in Of-aheile, and they are ad- 
mitted into the British colonies of Ifew South Wales, on 
the same footing as English vessels. 

I have the honor to be, sir, most respectfully, your obedi- 
ent servant, 

CbARLES WlLKKS, 

Commanding Exploring Expedition, 
Ho2r. James K. Paulbino, 

Secretary of the J^avy, Washington, 

U. 8. Ship Vinckxiies, Habbour of Apia, 
laland of Vpolu, Kavigator Group , JVov. 9, 1839. 

Sir: I have the pleasure to inform you that we have com- 
pleted the survey of all the islands of the Samoa or Naviga- 
tor group, and shall sail to-morrow with the Peacock, Por- 
poise, and Flying Fish, for Sydney, New South Wales, to 
meet our supplies of provisbns which have been taken there 
by the Relief. 

I regret that the lateness of the season prevents my com- 
pleting at this time the surveys of other important islands in 
this vicinity, but shall avail myself of the earliest opportuni- 
ty of doing so. 

It is supprising that a group of islands so central, fertile, 
^d producing so many advantages as this group, should 
have been overlooked by previous navigators; and I deem it, 
therefore, more necessary to make as minute a survey as 
possible. For this purpose, I had recourse entirely to our 
boats and smaller vessels, the result of which has made known 
many new harbors and places of safety for vessels to carry 
on the commerce of these islands. Every part of the coasts 
of each of the eight islands has been carefully examined. 
The charts are now completing, which will give our results, 
bnt owing to the necessary daily duties are not yet complet- 
ed, and will not be in time to forward by this opportunity. 

Besides making the surveys, the scientific gentlemen and 
Bome officers have been sent over the different islands on ex- 
cursions, by which I have obtained much valuable informa- 
tion relative to the productions, soil, cultivation, and the dis- 
position and character of their inhabitants. 

Among the harbors of Jutnilla, that of Pago Pago is the 
safest Of those of Upolu, that of Apia is the most central and 
best of that island. It is situated on tlie north side, in lat. 
13^49'. 18", 8., long. 171°, 41', 09", W. Two others were 
found on the south side, and three on the north. Of those 
found on the island of Savaii, Mataatoo is the best ; it is sit- 
uated m lat. 13°, 27' 54", S., long. 172°, SO', W. The 
haiboraare formed by openings or breaks in the reefs, which 
Burround the islands, and although not of great extent are 
commodious and safe with the prevailing winds. The 
coasts may be approached with safety, as the reefs are visible 
and soundings regular. The mean temperature is about 
76°. The south sides of all the islands are cooler, and 
more subject to rain and wuids than the north, and do not 
afford so many harbors and shelters. 

During our stay, I had houriy observations made on the 
tides at four of the islands, the results of which will be in- 
teresting, and prove that the influence which governs these 
phenomena has not ceased to act in this part of the world, 
as some have reported. Other observations were made as 
usual. 

Vessels visiting these islands can obtain complete supplies 
of hogs and vegetables. Water is abundant in all the har- 
bors and ea^ly obtained, particularly at Apia. Large 
Btreams of water emptying into the harbors of all the inlands 
except at Savaii where springs are abundant. These is- 
lands may be visited with safety at all seasons of the year. 
From November to March, they are most subject to bad 
weather, when variable winds prevail. They are seldom 
visited by galcs^ Among the harbors there are those which 



may be selected for safety according to the season. The is- 
land of Upola is the most central, and being connected with 
Monono, where the principal chief resides, has the ascen- 
dancy over the whole group. The group extends from lat. 
13°. 40', to 14°, 18', S.; and from long. 169°, 16', 18"; to 
17«°, 46', 27", W. 
The island of Savaii contains 2,700 square miles. 

Upolu « 660 do. 

Jutnilla '' 240 do. 

Monono '* 9 do. 

Apolima " 7 do. 

Tana « 100 do. ♦ 

Orosurga " 24 do. 

Ofoo " 10 do. 

The population, number of native schools, missionaries, 
teachers, and pupils, as estimated, are as follows, viz: 

Islands. Popnla- No. who Native Pupils Mis- Whiles, 
tion. profess teachers. sionaries. 

ChrislV. 

E. Group, 2,000 150 6 150 — 16 

Jutnilla, 8,00a 2,200 31 1,900 1 12 

Upolu, 25,000 8,000 50 6,200 6 25 

Savaii, 20,000 4,000 36 3,700 3 18 

Monono, 1,100 400 12 230 1 8 

Apolima, 600 100 4 120 — — 



56,000 14,850 138 13,070 U 78 

About two-thirds of the whole population are said to be 
of the missionary or Christian party, and about 10,000 who 
read or write. ^ The inhabitants generally reside on or near - 
the sea coast, although at Upolu there are several large vil- 
lages in the interior. 

The Rev. Mr. Williams visited this group in 1880 when 
they were engaged in a general war, since which time they 
have been at peace. Several native teachers were establish- 
ed here by Mr. Williams, and the missionaries arrived 
from England in 1836. I^ affords me pleasure to bear testi- 
mony to the successful exertions of these gentlemen, in the 
great changes which must have taken place in so short a 
time, in the feelings, habits, and manners of the inhabitants. 
The language has been reduced to writing; a printing press 
established; books distributed; and a foreigner may now 
pass in any dire<;4ion, meeting a hospitable reception from 
all. The native schools are well attended, and although 
accustomed to the rapid advancement of education in our own 
countr}' , I was surprised to witness a more rapid one in these 
islands, proving that the natives are by no means deficient 
in the necessary faculties for rapid advancement in civiliza- 
tion. The war clubs and spears are disappearing except as 
articles of traffic with the whites. Cannibalism is supposed 
never to have existed at this group. Few diseases exist ; 
those common to tropical climates, and would, I am inform- 
ed, yield to medical treatment. The islands are high and 
mountainous, and composed of lava, with several extinct 
volcanoes and well defined craters. The ridges extend from 
£. to W. as the islands lay. The highest peak is about 
, 3,500 feet above the level of the sea; they gradually descend 
I towards the sea, forming slopes susceptible of a high state 
of cultivation. Earthquakes are frequent ; the motions are 
I tremulous and horizontal, which produce the sensation of 
I pea-sickness. The soil is richer than upon any of the is- 
j lands visited by us, and by cultivation would produce all the 
tropical fruits and plants. Sugar cane is found wild and of 
I large size ; also coffee, cotton, arrow-root, bread-fruit, tares, 
' yams, sweet potatoes, oranges, pine-apples, bananas, vir-ap- 
ples, and spices. The missionaries have introduced cattle, 
horses, sheep, and goats. Various seeds, procured in the 
U, S., have been distributed through our horticulturists, 
agreeably to your instructions, and in a few years I have 
no doubt that the supplies will be abundant 

It affords me pleasure to report, that I have received from 
the officers and scientific gentlemen all the aid which it 
was in their power to afford, in the d^harge of the various 
duties required. 

The unpleasant weather difficulties at the islands, and ^ 
desire to complete our surveys in such a maxineras tQ avoid 
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a second examination of any part, have detained me longer 
Bt this group than I coold have wished ; which, with the un- 
avoidable delay experienced early in the spring (of which 
you were informed) render it impossible to visit the Fejee 
group this season, without protracting my arrival at Sydney 
too late to make the necessary preparations for our Antarc- 
tic cruise. ^ 

The health of the squadron generally is good. 

The return to this harbor of the other vessels of the squad* 
ron, and the completion of the duties required here will en- 
able us to sail in company for Sydney. 

I have the honor to be sir, most respectfully, your obedi- 
ent servant 

CHARLES WILKES, 
Commanding Exploring Expedition, 
Hon. Jamxs K. Vavldivq, 

Secretary of the Abtjy, WatMngton, 



A Toice from the merchants of Salem 
in 1668. 

The petition which follows may be found, among others 
on the same subject, in the Masncfausetts Archives, in the 
first volume of the series entitled " Maritime," in the collec- 
tion made by Rev. Mr. Felt, and will be read with interest by 
those who love to look back on the history of our early days. 
It explabs itself, as praying fur the repeal of an act laying a 
duty of one per cent, on imports and exports, and two pence 



aledged, the March't will finde wayes to bring in the Coon- 
try for theire pt, yet we count it not so safe, nor good For the 
whole, to putt any man upon the tentation of being his owne 
Carver in this respect — 4 th If this be maniged by few hands, 
it will be much inconvenience to Marchants affaires for want' 
of dispatch, &c. and Putt men on tentation of Stelrng Cos- 
tom, the Prosecution of which may Embroile us in many 
quarells and litigations : or if m^maged by many hands, then 
the incom hereby will be much lessen^, Sc o'r estates goe 
to ye mainetenance of many idle-persons 6l such as the 
Country might find more advantage from another way of 
employ — 5th the consideration of the Greate obstruction, ic 
prejudice this will be to trade, for want of Despatch &c Ex- 
perience sufficiently speakes, Sc whether it may not remove 
trade to some Neighbour Port [is] to be fear ed. 

As to the other pt Viz. tew pence pr bush, on Come 
from other Collonys Slc^ we have to much cause to suspect 
that it will be matter of high exasperation unto them : db 
how ill timed hath its Considerations wi'h us. Loue, Peace 
& Concord being our gratest strength against Forreigne db 
Native Foes — ^21y Our Nessecitys Call for ther Supply : wee 
Compute 30 or 40000 bush, of Graine at least to Com firom 
those parts in a yeare, & yet we have generaly butt fitjm 
hand to mouth : & this Collony lesse proper for such sup- 
plyes : labour being to more advantage improved in*manu- 
factures and other wayes : if we add here vnto the hand of 
God for severall yeares blasting our Principall graine (& 



how long it may continue, it is alone w*th himselfe) We 
on each bushel of grain from adjacent colonies. There is no | cannott see a probability of Supply for Food much lesse to 
date on the petition, but a comparison with others of a simi- carry on trade : Wee have had (some of us at least) cer- 
lar tenor, and other circumstances warrant the concludon taine Notice that alredy they are Studdying to Cast about 
that it was written between May and November, and proba- some other way (if this be not prevented) which they are 
bly previous to September, of the year 1668. The original now more Capacitated to then formerly — 3Iy Here also it it 
is weU worth the attention of antiquaries, as it contains au- a qure, whether it be not against the Rules of Commutatiue 
tograph signatures of many of the most honored and dis- ' Justice : whether we do not take away (dc that according to 
tinguished early citizens of Salem, whose names are identified o*r plesure) from those to whom we render not the value — 
with much that is useful, enterprising and honorable in our • in fine, we much fea re if we lay ye Foundation of this Cos- 
history, and whose descendants still remain among us en- tom on o'r selues it may be Continued &, augmented by such, 
gaged in active business pursuits — among them the Brownes, ' as may not be so acceptable to vs : dtc an occation to depriue 
Verens, Hathome, Hodges, Phippen, Ward, Pickman, San- j us of those Preuilidges for which wee haue hither to such 
ders, Gardner and many others. Not the least interesting aboundant Cause to blesse God : & lay us open to the re- 
in the fist is the name of Giiea Cory, or, as he himself lulled I proach of such as will haue to much Cause to Obraide us, 
it, Geoyles Cory, written by his own hand. This is the that by Seeking Great things to our selues we haue lost o'r 
Coiy, who, afterwards, in the days of witchcraft, at the ' all. 

The premisses, by this hono'd Court Considered, we 
humbly begg that these Costomes may not passe into act, but 
(by a repeale) the Inconveniences, damages and prejudices 
likely therby to Ensue may be seasonably pvented ; and if 
the ncssesity of the Country shall yet call for a farther supply 
of mony beyond the late raised tax on PubUck houses (w ch 
we should hope may Suffice) wee humbly conceiue, the 
raiseing of peces of eight unto six shillings pr pece or as 
Equivolent to our mony, would be a meanes yt the usual 
rates raised in this Collony might be paid in mony Vth out 
Prejudice unto any ; and ye Accomplishment of the same 
found a grate benifitt unto all : — whereby mony would so 
increase in this Collony that Public ingagments as well as 
Privatt should be discharged by it, which will raise as much 
Credit abroad, supply the necessary charges of the Country 
more readily at home, take away all troubles & greviances^ 
ye aforsd Costoms, coming upon Vs, <fe kepe us more in 
peace & Vnity with our neighbor Collonics. 



age of 77 was pressed to death for refusing to plead — the 
only instance, says Grahame, in which this Englbh legal 
baibarity was ever inflicted in North America. 

We have another petition on the same subject from Mar- 
blehead, presented about the same time, which we shall give 
hereafter. — Essex Begister, 
To the Honored GrenMl Court now Assembled at Boston. 

The petition of severall the Inhabitants of Salem subscri- 
bers here unto 

Humbly sheweth — 

That yo'r Petitioners understanding that something hath 
ben done by this Hon'rd Court Formerly, and further Pro- 
secuted by the Hon'd Councell, by their appointm't, in order 
to setleing a Costom or tax, Viz. one pr Cent upon all goods 
exported and imported : as also two pence pr bushell on all 
graine from the Neigbo'r Collonyes — And we not doubting 
butt the Publique weale dc Prosperity of Colony & Country 
is the end and aime of all yo'r Coudcills 6c Actions, which 
we assure our selues out-bid all other Considerations w*lh 
you — In this confidence, we who are embarqued in the same 
Bottom w'th your selues, dc Redy to run all hazards of Liues 
and estates for Common good, humbly make bould in this 
way, to psent our thoughts in refiference to the pmisses — and 
First, As to ye one pr Cent, we very much feare, it will be 
greate provocation to our Frinds abroad, principally those 
who have paid theire Costoms in Eng*I — 2 ly That it will 
be much alienation of affection & breach of peace among 
our selues, who through God's Goodnesse & your Prudent 
Crouernances haue hitherto bin Generally unanimous— 3 ly 
we are not with out scruples whether it doth not entrench 



Charles Sitgreaves, Esq., of Wanen, has been appointed, 
by David R. Porter, Governor of Pennsylvania, Commit* 
sioner for the State of New Jersey, to take acknowledgment 
and proof of deeds, mortgages, or conveyance of lands, dt&t 
lying in the State of Pennsylvtmia ; and to take depositions 
under any coSmiission emanating firom any of the Courts 
of that State.— .^m. SentineL 



Ji Trout from Pizeco Lake, — We saw in this city a 
fresh water trout weighing 14 J pounds i three feet and one 



on distributiue Justice, not equally proportioning the pub- inch in length, and seven inches in breadth — caught by 

lique charge (which we supose this is intended For) casting Mr. Albert Moore, of Pizcco, on Saturday last 

the whole burden on the March't. and though it may be \ n:^:+:^^^ kw C ^^^^ '^'^L C 
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Saltpetre. 

Thubbdat, Juno 4, 1840. 

It will be recollected that Mr. Barker, the Comptroller of 
the Treasury, recently issued an extraordinary circular in 
which he decided that saltpetre, as imported from India and 
known always as crude saltpetre, was not so within the 
meaning of the act of 1832 exempting crude saltpetre from 
any duty ; and also that it was not r^ned saltpetre, which 
is liable to a duty of three per cent, but was of an interme- 
diate diaracter and liable to a duty of 12^ per cent, ad val- 
cnrem. 

In the United States Circuit Court yesterday, the corrects 
neas of Mr. Barker's decision came in question in an action 
brought by Putnam J. Famham et al. against George Ban- 
croft, the collector of this port 

It was an action of assumpsit brought to recover the sum 
of ninety-three dollars and thir^-six cents, alleged to have i 
been illegally required to be paid to the defendant, acting 
under instructions from the Comptroller of the Treasuiy as 
Collector of the ports of Boston and Charlestown, as and for 
duties upon a certain quantity of saltpetre imported by the 
I^ntiffii. 

The act of 1816, ch. 107, sect 1, imposes a duty of 7i 
per cent ad valorem on saltpetre. 

The act of 1824, ch. 196, sect 1, imposes a duty of 12^ 
per cent ad valorem on all articles therein specified, and 
which then paid 7 j per cent, ad valorem ; and the same act 
in the same section imposes a duty of 3 cents per pound on 
refined saltpetre. 

The act of 132, ch. 224, sect 2, make crude saltpetre free. 

The duties in iJiis case were claimed upon the ground 
that the saltpetre in question was neither crude nor refined, 
and therefore among the unenumerated articles, and as 
such liable to a duty of 12^ per cent, ad^alorem. The du- 
ties were paid und^ protest, and notice was given, that a 
suit^ould be brought to recover them back of the defendant. 

The Counsel for the plaintifis stated the law that the Col- 
lector was liable to refund duties illegally assessed, when 
paid under protest, and that the statute was to be construed 
Recording to the commercial sense in which the words 
f* erode v^ltpetre,'' were used at the time of the passage of 
^e act of 1832, and that it was a question of fact for the 
jury whether this were " crude saltpetre," in such commer- 
piid sense. 

The plaintifT then introduced several witnesses who ex- 
amined a specimen of the saltpetre and testified that it was 
pie *' crude sal^tre," of commerce. 

Mr. Degrand testified, that he had imported saltpetre be- 1 
fore and since 1832. Had bought and sold a great deal, and ' 
had examined every lot that came into market This was ^ 
prude saltpetre. Inhere was no question of it. He never , 
knew any other kind but crude or refined. There was no 
intermediate quality. 

Mr. Wigglesworth testified, that he had imported the ar- 
ticle twenty years. This was crude. He never knew any 
pther kind but crude and refined. 

Mr. Charles Henshaw testified that he had been acquaint- 
ed with the article twenty vears. He had refined 300U tons 
within fifteen years. This is crude and has always been 
known as such, before and since 1832. Never knew any 
other name for it It could not be called saltpetre until it 
was in this state. T^ ^ ^ ^"'^ product from the earth 
containing saltpetre. 

Mr. Onis Goodwin — had been an importer of saltpetre 
twenty-five years. This is crude saltpetre, and was always 
called so. There was no other name for it, and there was 
no other kind but crude and refined. 

Mr. Charles Smiths had bought a great d^al of saltpetre 
for 15 or 20 years. This was crude. There was no other 
name for it There was no other grade or class but crude 
and refined. 

After this evidence was in, the United States District At- 
tomej said he had no witness to ofifer. The Collector, in 
requiring duties upon this article, had acted iii obedience to 
the dreular of Mr. Barker, at Washington. 

Judffi Story thereupon informed the jury that the l^w 



was as stated by the Counsel for the plaintifls, and that the 
evidence being all on one side there could be no questicm as 
to what their verdict should be. 

The jury then returned a verdict for the plaintifib for the 
amount claimed without leaving their seats. 

The Judge remarked that as the Collector did not appear 
to have acted wantonly in following the instnictions of the 
Comptroller to assess these duties, no interest should be add- 
ed ; but if after this trial, he should continue to assess du- 
ties upon a similar article, the rate of damages might be dif* 
ferent 

Dexteb, Spraoub, and Grat, for the plaintifis. 

Mills for the United States. 

Botton Daily AdvertUer, 



Syracuse, — ^The Western State Journal gives the new 
census of the town of Syracuse, the aggregate population of 
whichis6,lll. In 1830 it was 2,665 ; 1835,4,203. This 
is a remarkable ratio of increase. 

The population of Dartmouth by the State census is found 
to be 4,091 ; increase since 1837, 133. 

AMeMment Table* 



Skcbitart's Oftics, 7 

Harrisburg, May 26, 1840. > 

To the Hon. E. Kingsbury, Jr. Speaker of the Senate. 

Sir : — I have the honor to make report to the Senate in 
compliance with the provisions of the following resolution : 
"Iw THE SsifATs, April 17, 1840. 

" Resolved, that the Secretary of the Commonwealth be 
directed to obtain an account of the assessed value of the 
real and personal property vrithm the Commonwealth, at 
the several triennial assessments made in the various coun- 
ties within the last sixteen years, and furnish the informa- 
tion to the Senate.'' 

Upon the receipt of a copy of this resolution, circular 
letters were forwarded to the several boards of County Com- 
missioners in the Commonwealth, requesting them to transmit 
to this ofi[ice, on or before the 1 1th of May inst., the assessed 
value of the real and personal property in their respective 
counties, at the triennial assessments, from the assessment 
of 1822 up to the present year ; and exhibiting, if practica- 
ble, the aggregate assessed value of personal and real pro- 
perty separately, at each triennial assessment during the said 
period, and the whole amount of both. 

The information received in answer to these circulars is 
exhibited in the annexed table. It was intended to present 
the information in three tables— one showing the assessed 
value of personal property, the other of real property, and 
the other, the aggregate of real and personal proper^, at 
each assessment — but it appears firom the returns of the 
Commissioners from some counties, that they cannot show 
the separate value of personal and of real property — and 
hence they have in many instances only returned the aggre- 
gate. It was, consequently, not practicable to make sepa- 
rate tables so as to be satisfactory, and hence the annexed ^ 
table only exhibits the aggregate value of the real and per- 
sonal property at the several triennial assessments from 1822 
up to the present year. The returns for 1840 are very im- 
perfect 

Two conclusions aie apparent from an inspection of thb 
table. 

1st That there is no uniform rule which governs all the 
counties in fixing the value of property at the assessments. 

2d. That in not a few counties, difierent rules govern at 
difierent assessments. 

It follows that the table is far fi-om being perfect 

As additional letters were forwarded on the 16th instant 
to the County CommissionerB from whom no returns had 
then been received, this report was delayed until the present 
time, under the expectation that returns would be made from 
all the counties. Some have since come to hand. There 
are still a few counties from which no returns have been re- 
ceived. 

I am, yours, respectfully, _ 

FRS. R. 8HUNK, Sec'y Comm'th.jT p 
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WHOI^E AmoUNT OF THE ASSESSED WAMJDB 

Of theReal and Pertonal Property within the several counHe* of the Commofiwealih, at the triennial aasestmetUe 

made in the following yeart, viz : 



Coontiee. 



Adams 

Allegheny 

Arnstrong 

Beaver 

Bedlbfd 

Beiks 

Bradlbi4 

Bucks 

BoUer 

Cambria 

Centre 

Chester 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford.. 

Cumberland .... 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Greene 

Huntingdon .... 

Indiana 

Jeflerson 

Juniata 

Lancaster ..... 

Ld>anon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery. . . . 
Northampton . . . 
Northumberland 

Percy 

Philadelphia dty ^ 

county 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

S<»nerBet 

Susquehanna... 

Tioga. 

Union 

Venango 

Wairen.: 

Washington.... 

Wayne 

Westmoreland.. 
T«k 



1822. 



$6,429,983 

6,032,070 

685,572 

988,900 

1,063,034 

12,606,913 

908,234 

16,836,657 

1,098,367 

283,236 

2,818,245 

17,394,630 

291,284 



2,753,201 
1,207,850 
7,570,684 
4,726,433 
6,280,000 



4,339,020 
9,817,928 
1,144,000 



970,550 
764,451 



27,263,600 



1,783,884 
1,028,200 



1,172,001 



1,848,659 
1,924,266 



363,821 
332,276 
799,444 



996,476 



1825. 



2,708,995 
766,206 
461,906 

4,260,745 
612,365 

3,289,085 

8,542,716 



$4,987,335 

6,105,490 

598,171 

1,154,070 

1,172,368 

10,679,657 

916,429 

14,279,622 

938,688 

675,383 

2,466,402 

14,688,660 

235,100 



2,197,322 
. 1,221,205 
8,281,685 
4,039,590 
6,776.620 
2,069,253 
3,683,898 
9,780,006 
1,318,000 



1,022,652 
1,048,731 



25,000,000 



1,720,557 
1,146,466 



1,290,721 



2,006,035 
2,010,126 



361,154 

326,817 

1,681,749 



976,374 



2,387,364 
771,388 
483,641 

4,600,226 
790,014 

2,986,450 



1828. 



1831. 



$5,122,861 

8,126,912 

1,069,434 

1,364,660 

1,261,702 

11,106,107 

1,061,765 

14,422,564 

997,936 

362,068 

2,658,538 

14,724,300 

365,250 



2,452,681 
1,616,478 
6,400,621 
4,414,088 
6,986,605 
1,560,000 
3,615,849 
6,668,498 
1,183,000 



1,084,566 
1,274,594 



24,166,409 



1,675,900 
1,193,833 



1,529,636 



2,278,818 
2,095,997 

40,757,987 

625,682 

344,489 

1,804,796 



1,040,057 



2,892,126 
866,257 
619,325 
4,200,000 
1,216,069 
2,766,286 



$162,443,769 $155,773,418 1188,805,524 



$4,877,240 
9,752,670 
1,088,901 
1,408,270 
1,391,036 

12,645,079 
1,259,905 

10,138,040 

1,089,463 

387,703 

2,900,560 

14,777,060 
420,360 



3,298,446 
1,578,890 
8,546,215 
6,510,572 
7,142,885 
1,917,000 
3,166,077 
6,834,172 
1,261,500 
4,432,946 
1,208,562 
628,633 



24,698,131 



1,981,609 
1,350,833 

1,561,606 



6,986,417 

2,386,492 
2,181,869 

42,774,162 

649,063 

497,617 

2,221,008 



1,041,033 



3,225,318 
879,347 
639,124 
4,266,460 
1,333,271 
3,482,160 



1834. 



$4,368,080 
7,974,646 
1,126,703 
2,134,766 
1,306,156 

13,554,880 
1,543,628 

10,263,012 

1,436,443 

413,338 

3,152,240 

14,677,097 
600,056 

i,*523,()77 
2,796,860 
7,163,665 
5,437,279 
4,160,667 
1,750,000 
3,470,263 
7,274,769 
1,411,800 
4,467,811 
1,442,566 
825,044 
1,408,268 
23,050,654 



1,971,261 
1,631,500 



1,960,828 



7,172,893 



2,087,960 
2,257,745 

46,016,487 

572,303 

676,328 

8,265,091 



877,825 



2,386,067 
912,143 
681,570 

5,902,787 
965,697 

3,564,116 



$208,700,569,$21 1,250,461 $246^95,886 



1837. 



$4,616,737 

14,106,978 

1,310,390 

8,967,042 

1,438,816 

15,783,628 

1,832,202 

16,363,178 

1,675,115 

441,042 

3,483,560 

15,012,766 

525,478 

810,240 

2,937,198 

2,616,604 

7,302,944 

6,818,668 

4,414,494 

1,523,603 

3,873,665 

6,466,395 

1,590,100 

4,848,022 

1,676,570 

749,511 

1,525,681 

23,507,556 



1,978,880 
1,536,366 



3,082,414 



366,284 
7,399,038 



2,290,467 
2,353,716 

49,667,066 

467,226 

620,492 

3,088,100 



898,548 



3,162,044 
1,232,285 
740,100 
6,698,095 
1,109,549 
3,981,628 
7,327,348 



1840. 



1,899,380 
8,964,242 



1,761,121 



449,286 
16,012,766 



2,362,996 
7,642,184 



2,786,02S 



2,142,000 
5,176,014 

926,762 
1,467,890 



2,012,880 
2,290,900 



485,604 

929,287 

3,475,250 



987,148 



766,208 
6,588,076 
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Casta Payment of Duties. 

Riggs & PeaboJj "^ Circuit Court— Ma- 
V9 > Tjland District 

Wm. Frich. 3 April Term, 1840. 
Couht's OpinioK. 

It appears from the statement of facts that there is contro- 
versy in relation to the amount of duties charged in this 
case. The whole dispute is confined to the time of pay- 
ment. The collector, under the instructions he has receiv- 
ed from Washington, insists that the duties upon these 
goods were payable in cash ; and the importers, the Plain- 
tifis in this case, contended that they were entitled to a credit 
of three and six months. 

The goods in question were composed of worsted and 
cotton ; and the duties have been charged according to the 
third clause of the 2d section of the act of July i4ih, 1832, 
which imposes a duty upon all manufactures of cotton, or 
of which cotton shall be a component part The duties 
have been thus charged upon the distinction between ''worst- 
ed stuff goods" and " woollen goods." For if it was sup- 
posed that these goods were "a manufacture of -woolf or of 
•which wool it a component part" in the sense in which 
these words are used in the acts of Congress, then the duty 
charged might have been a much higher one than the one 
exacted. It must have been calculated according to the 3 J 
clause of the 2d seotion, and not according to the 3d clause. 
As both parties admit that duties have been rightly charged as 
respects the amount, it is unnecessary to examine particular- 
ly that part of the subject The distinction between "worst- 
ed goods" and "* woollen goods" has been long established 
and understood in commerce, and has been preserved in the 
Tariff Acts of 1832 and 1833. In the first mentioned act 
a great diffisrence was made between ihe rate of duty im- 
posed upon "worsted stuff goods" and upon "manufactures 
of wool," and in the act of 1833 the former were made en- 
tirely free, while the latter remained subject to the heavy 
duty imposed by the act of 1832. In thecase of Elliot and 
Swartwout, 10 Peters, 162, the Supreme Court recognised 
the distinction, and remark that "if because worsted is made 
of wool, ail manufactures of worsted become woollen manu- 
factures, there would be no propriety in enumerating worst- 
ed goods as a distinct class," and it follows from the con- 
struction of these acts as given by the Supreme Court, that 
although a part of the fabric now in question was compos- 
ed of worsted, yet that did not make it a manufiaicture of 
which wool is a component part, within the meanmg of the 
act of 1832, and consequently it was not liable to the duty 
ea woollens, and worsted being free from duty, the collector 
properly charged them as manufactures of which cotton is a 
component part But the construction thus given to the 
law by the officers of the government in relation to the 
amount of the duties charged is consistent with the claim 
made for tlie payment of those duties in eash. If the goods 
are reganled as manufactures of wool, they must pay the 
high duty imposed upon goods of that description. B ut they 
have not been so regarded, and have not been charged with 
the import laid upon all manufactures "of which -wool is a 
component part" If they are not considered to be woollen 
for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of the duty to be 
collected how can they be treated as woollen in determining 
^ time of payment 1 They are not liable to the cash duty 
unless they are manufactures, or of which wool is a compo- 
nent part ; and if they are chargeable with the cotton duties, 
the importers are entitled to a credit of three and six 



The description of the goods which*are to pay the wool- 
len duties, and of the goods which are to pay cash duties, 
are precisely the same. The 2d clause of the 2d section of 
the act of 1832, among other things, provides that the duty 
upon "manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be a 
component part" shall be fifly per cent, ad valorem. The 
6th section declares that "except wool, manufactures of 
wool or of which wool is a component part" where the 
amount of duties exceed two hundred dollars, they are pay- 
able at the option of the importer, one half in three months, 
and the other half in mx months, and the 6th section pro- , 



vides that upon "mrtnt//ac/ure* of-aool^ or of whichvool is 
a component part" the duties shall be paid in cash. Now 
if these goods arc not " manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool is a component part" within the meaning of the 2d 
clause of the 2d section above quoted, which regulates the 
amount of duty, how can they be regarded as manufactures 
of that description, within the meaning of the 5th and 6th 
sections abovo mentioned, which regulate the time of pay- 
ment? The language of all these clauses of the law, evi- 
dently describe the same goods. And if the goods are not 
chargeable with the woollen duties, it follows that the duties 
upon them are not payable in cash. 

It has been said in the argument that the 6th section of 
the act of 1832, in requiring the payment of cash duties on 
woollen goods makes no distinction between manufactures 
of combed wool, and of carded wool and that wof*llen goods 
of both descriptions, are therefore chargeable with the cash 
duties. 

If this argument is sound and this the true construction 
of the 6th section of the act, the same construction might 
also be given to the 2d clause of the 2d section and if cash 
duties are demandableon the ground that the goods in ques- 
tion are manufactures of which wool is a component part 
then the full amount of the woollen duties ought to have 
been charged at the Custom House. But when it is admit- 
ted that these fabrics are not chargeable with the woollen 
duties, how is it possible to subject them to the cash pay- 
ment which apply exclusively to woollen goods. 

It is true as suggested on the part of the U. States, that 
the Tariff act of 1832, makes no distinction in the 6th sec. 
between articles manufactured of combed wool or of carded 
wool. But it must be remembered also that no such dis- 
tinction is made in the 2d clause of the 2d section and of 
the omission of this distinction ought to influence the deci 
sion in relation to the time of payment, it ought to have had 
the same effect in fixing the rate of duties. 

But neither of these terms "combed woof^ or "carded 
woof* are used in any part of the law, in describing the 
manufactures therein mentioned. The distinction taken in 
the act of Congress, is between "worsted" and "woollen" 
and although worsted is made of "combed wool" yel we 
have seen nothing that would justify us in concluding that 
all manufactures of combed wool are worsted, on (he con- 
trary for aught that appears to the Court, there may be a 
variety of manufactures of combed wool which are not worst- 
ed, and whicR would be liable to the duties imposed on 
woollen but the component part of these goods which has 
given rise to this controversy, is not only made of combed 
wool but is "worsted," and it must be dealt with according- 
ly, not only in relation to the amount of duties, but also in 
the terms of payment 

Upon the whole we think the goods in question were not 
liable to cash duties, and that the importers are entitled to 
the credit of three and six months as provided in the 5th 
section of the act of 1832, hereinbefore mentioned. And 
as the amount was paid under Protest, and the importers 
tendered at the time, and now tender a bond to secure the 
duties according to law, they are entitled to recover from the 
collector the amount paid with interest from the day of pay- 
ment — J^orth American, 



Old Vessel8,'^\ho\ii one hundred sail have put (o sea 
since the last twelve days. 

The following four vesseb cleared yesterday ; their united 
ages amount to 229 years : 

William & Ann years. 81 

Harvey ' do. 50 

John dt Mary do. - 53 

Suffolk do. 45 

Quebec Gaz, 19th June. 



The Censusj-^Frederich Ci/y.— The populatron of 
Frederick City, the enumeration of which has just been 
completed by J. Dill, Esq., assistant marshal, is 5168 souls. 
In the year 1830, the population was 44^7=a.4howing an 
increase, since that tune, of 731,gitized by VrrQOQlC 
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FHILADELPmA COUNTY LOANS. 



Pr«Titia« ff#r payateBt #ff iBterMt #b 
€#mty EiOAMt lA Specie* 

PhILADILPHIA CoVHTT BoAEDy^ 

Monday, June 29th, 1840. > 

The Botrd met this day pursuant to adiourninent 
A oommunication was received from Horace Binney, Jr., 
in lefereooe to the demand made by him upon the County 
Cemmiasioners, as the attorney in &ct of Benjamin Wig- 
gins, Esq., of London, for the payment of interest due on 
ooonty loans in 9pecU or its equivalent ; and to the refusal 
of said commissioners to make payment in the way demand- 
ed. The communication was laid upon the table, the sub- 
ject matter of it having been previoudy referred to a special 



Mr. Law, from the special committee In relation to the 
payment of the interest orthe conntf loans in qwcie or its 
equivalent, reported as follows : 

The Committee to whom was referred the communication 
of the Messrs. Rothschild, asking for the payment in specie 
of the interest due on that portion of the county loan hdd by 
tfiem, together with other matters connected with the subject 
«— fieport, 

TlMt the memorialists are the holders of ^107,479 72 in 
the county loan, the half yearly interest on which fell due on 
the 1st of Februaiy last, amounting to the sum of #2,686 82. 

The payooent of this was demanded in specie, but vras of- 
ftied only in a check on one of the city banks which had 
•nspeaded specie payments, and whose notes were at ft dis^ 
count The memonalists refused to receive the pc^ment of 
their interest in that depreciated curreni^, and the same still 
lemains due and unpaid. 

A few others have made the same demand, and declined 
in l&e manner ta receive their interest, unless paid in i^iecie 
or its equivalent. 

Your committee cannot doubt for an instant the right of 
sodi persons so to demand the payment of their interest, nor 
the du^ of the county to disdiarge its d^ts in the only me- 
dium known to the laws for that purpose. It is not a ques- 
tion of generosity or expediency, but of strict rightand justice. 
And g(wd faith and common honesty require ^t the county 
should fulfil its obligations punctually and to the letter. 

There is another class of creditors who have received the 
interest as it was offered to them, in the notes ef non-ifede 
paying banks. 

Your committee have thought it unjust to make any dif> 
foence between these, and the creditors who, like the memo- 
rialists, refused to receive their interest in a depreciated cur- 
leai^ ; all had equal rights and were entitled to be paid in 
the same way ; and the mere circumstance that they have, 
without objection, received what was offered, and for reasons 
that may easily be suggested, ought not, in the opinion of 
the committee, to place them on a diffisrent footing from the 
rest 

Your committee have not thought proper to go back b*- 
yeaid the commencement of the present suspension of specie 
payments, as there are only a few outrtanding claims of tri- 
fling amount for that period, and it is believed there has been 
no complaint of the manner in which the interest on the 
county loans was then paid. 

Tour committee are of opinion that it is of the highest im- 
portance, that in future the interest on ^said loans ^ould be 
paid in specie or its equivalent 

They therefore report the following resolutions :— 

1. Resolved, That the Coun^ CommissioDers be author- 
iwd to pay to such persons as were the holders of county 
stock on the 1st day of January and first day of February, 
1840, or to their le^ fmresentatives (who have not received 
the aame,^ the interest due to them in specie— or if not ui 
qpede, with such additional sum as would have been equiv- 
alent to specie on such days^ 

[8. Resoivedi, That the county commissioners be author- 
iwd to pay to such penons as were holders of the county stock 
on UkB 1st day of January, 1840, or to their legal represents* 
tives, as have received interest due on said days in notes of less 
value than i^^ecie, Ms d{fer€no9 -which then 9xUud b9twt$n 
such n»teM and tpeeh.'l 

Vol. IIL— 2 



3. Resolved, That infbtore aH inlsceiit on ooonty kiatii 
shall be paid in specie or its equivalent 

The report and resolution having been read, die Board pro-' 
ceeded to consider the latter, when the first snd third resolo-' 
tions were adopted without division. The second resolution 
was negatived t»y a tie vote, as follows: — Yeas — Bonsall, Fra-' 
ley, Gratz, Law, Penniraab', Smith, Spademan, Stevenson, Si* 
Nays— Crispin; Fisheir, George, Griffiths^ Helfienstein, Lee» 
Lyons abd Snyder, 8. . . 

Mr. Fraley then submitted a resdution ]^roviding in mA^ 
stante the s«m6 as in the second resolution, just lost, and fill- 
ing five per cent as the difference to be paid between sped* 
and notes. 

A debate upon this resolution ensued, Messrs. Fraley, Law, 
Spackman a^ Penniman speaking in fiivor, and Messrs. 
Brown, Lyons, Lee and Stevenson being against itiT addption 
and it was finally withdrawn.— /Vbr/A Jtmerican, 



Extract of a letter of Initrd^tion from the Comptroller ef 
the TteaMxxtf to- the Colledtf^ of the P<Mrt ofboaUm. 

Tbsasuiit Pipabtviht, 7 
Comptroller's Office, June 15, 1840. 3 

It is deemed expedient to Call your attention to the ibl- 
lowihg recent' decisions in courts of the United States. 

1. That table covers of worsted and undyed l^nen,.want- 
ed snd linen sealets, or saaliots, and worsted and linen 
hearUi rugs are liable'only to the duty of 16 percental vft!> 
lorem as noiv^umemted artidea, under the actof t4th July» 
1822, 24th article ,of the 8d section. 

2. That worsted or woollen cravats, or neck comforiery 
snd worsted or woolien knit drawers and shirts are liable 
only to the du^ of twenty-five pw cent ad valorem, as As- 
tiery, 

3.' That, twist of silk alone, of silk and mohair, or of silk 
and any other material where silk is of chief value, is exempt 
from duty. 

jVb^tf.^— Where worsted is the likaterial of d^iief valuis thA 
article, in accordance with the decisions in the <^ase of sea* 
lots, &c. is charge^^le vi^ith tfie duty of fifteto p^ cent ad 
valorem, as a non-eniimeratiBd articfe. 

4. That the sacks or bags in which salt is imj^rted, SM 
liot chakgeabre with duty. 

5. That poHshed plate glaito, imported and vehd^, for tho 
jyurpose of being uied in i^indows,is liiable to dbty only as 
window glass. 

d. That enaifaelled ibiMaics noC comj^osed' of precious, 
stones but of a composition similar to, but finer and heavier 
than ghtts are exempt from duty.- 



Information Joi^ TobacconUto, 

The Queen*s Tobacco Warehotkse, > 
Liverpool, June 8d, 1S40. 5 

Sir— Allow me to remind you of the necessity of a dear 
and distinct manifest being brought for the trade by the 
master of every ship laden with: tobecco. 

Last year, the custom* dispensed with the production of 
this document .So £ir welL But you are aware that in 
fuU cargote we have 11, 12 and 14 separate entries, all re- 
presenting distinct properties ; that occasionaUy the same 
mark turns up twice or thrice in the same cargo, althou^ 
bdoDging to different parties. 

Now, without a manifest of the entire ca^ before him, 
it is quite impossible for the person attending the import 
scale, who weighs and samples t|ie tobftcoo. to give to each' 
importer the samples which really belong to him. 

As the whole subject is quite familiar to you, I need not' 
multiply woitis. It is a matter of first-rate importance to* 
the tobacce trade, and if you will only make it general^ 
understood in America, all will go on freight as heret#- 
foape* 

I am, sir. 
Your most obedient servant 
(^gned) ^AKKt Gmsrv, 

Mdrchant'i Agent. 
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From the New«-Letter. 
Scrai^ of Wentern History, 

First Settlement of Kentucky, 

We have the pleesare of presenting our readem, with the 
•econd number of our historical series, a highly valuable and 
interesting letter on the subject of the first settlement of 
Kentucky, fh)m the pen of Capt Nathaniel Hart, of Wood- 
ford county, in this State, whose interesting communications 
on the same topic, in the columns of the ** Frankfort Com- 
monwealth," are familiar to many of our Kentucky readers. 
The Kentucky Historical Society appointed, some months I 
since, a committee to report on the first settlement of the t 
State — the date and place, so nearly as could now be ascer- ' 
tained* In the prosecution of their inquiries on these points, 
Mr. Tannehiil, recording Secretary of the Society, and a 
member of this committee, addressed a letter to Capt Hart, 
better versed, perhaps, than any other individual living, in 
the minute local history of .the settlement of our State. In 
reply Mr. T. received the following communication, with 
which he has obligingly favored us, and which we preface 
with his accompanying note. 

Louisville, May 9, 1840. 

Leonard Biias, Esq, — Sir : I enclose an interesting letter 
on the first settlement of Kentucky, addressed to me by Capt. 
If athl. Halt, of Woodford county. Capt Hart was one of 
the adventurous pioneers of the West, and speaks of transac- 
tions in which he was personally concerned. I am sure its 
intertion in your paper will be received with approbation by 
your readers. Yours, dec, 

W. Tahnxhtll. 

Spring Hill, April 27, 1839. 

Wilkins Tannehiil^ Etg.—DeBT Sir : Your communica- 
tion of January, soliciting information upon the subject of 
the early history of Kentucky, would have been long since 
attended to, but for my continued absence from home. My 
information upon this subject is mainly derived from letters, 
records, and other papers belonging to Richard Henderson 
and Company, which were in possession of my father, Na- 
thaniel Hart, (who had been an active member of the com- 
pany,) at the period of his death, near Boonsborough in 
1782 ; as also from a series of letters, written in 1776, from 
Kentucky by Col. John Floyd to my fatherin-law, Col 
Wm. Preston, of Virginia; Col. Floyd acting at the time as 
Deputy Surveyor of Col. Preston, who was surveyor of Fin- 
castle coun^, which embraced aU the Western territoiy be- 
longing to Virginia. 

In the spring of 1774, my father went to the Cherokee 
towns, on the Tennessee river, and proposed the purchase of 
a large portion of the present States of^ Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. He was kindly received by the Indians, who agreed 
to meet the company, that Fall, at Watauga, and enter into 
a treaty for the sale of the land. He returned to his resi- 
dence in Caswell counhr, North Carolina, with six or eight 
of the principal men of the nation, who remained with him 
until the latter part of the year, when the company started 
out to Watauga with a large supply of goods, bullocks, hogs, 
flour, etc. etc., and efiected the purchase of Transylvania, 
receiving a deed for the same, dated March 17, 1775. The 
notoriety of this proposed treaty and purchase, had induced 
numbers of people in Virginia, North Carolina and else- 
where, to prepare to emigrate to Kentucky that spring, un- 
der the auspices of Henderson and company. The battle 
at Point Pleasant in October, 1774, and the subsequent 
treaty of peace with the Shawnese, seemed to justify the 
hope that Transylvania, lymg south of the Kentucky river, 
might be settled by the white man without any serious in- 
terruption from the Northern Indians : however, Henderson 
mnd Company, who had embarked a large amount in the 
enterprise, were resolved to fortify UiemMlves against any 
accidents from that quarter, and accordingly Daniel Bdone 
was despatched horn the treaty ground with twenty men, to 
mark a road to the Kentucky river, and to etect a fort for 



the proteetion of the emigrants. Boone, after several cdn* 
flicts with the Indians on the way, reached the site of Doone- 
borough, on the first of April, 1775, and immediately com- 
mencMl the erection of the fort, which he afterwards so 
gallantly defended. Col. Richard Henderson, Nathaniel 
Hart, and John Luttrell, three of the company with thli^ 
men, followed Boone from Powell's Valley on the 8th of 
April, and reached Boonsborough early in the month. 

The following is an extract from a letter written bj CoL 
Boone to Col. Henderson, dated April 1st, 1775, and within 
1 5 miles of the Kentucky river. After apprising Col. Hen^ 
derson that his party had been fired on by the Indiana, on 
the 25th of March, and had lost several men; and that 
Tate's party of choppers had also been fired on, about the 
same time, and had lost several men, he then further states > 
** I have sent a man down to all the lower companies, in 
order to gather them all at the mouth of Otter creek. My 
advice to you, sir, is to come on, or send to us as soon as 
possible. Your company is greatly desired by the people, 
who are very uneasy, but are willing to stay and venture 
their lives with yours. Now is the time to frustrate the in- 
tentions of the Indians, and keep the country while we aie 
in it If we give way to them now, it will ever be the case. 
This day we start from the battle ground for the mouth of 
Otter creek, where we will immediately build a fort, which 
will be done before you can come or send to us. Then we 
can send ten men to meet you if you send for them. Such 
was the gloomy picture (as presented in perhaps the first 
letter ever written in the State,) of the first successful attempt 
of the white man to make an actual settlement in Kentucky, 
as given at the time by Daniel Boone, who beyond doubt, 
was a most competent judge of the prospects, having pre* 
viously spent several years in this country, and knowmg the 
formidable power of the savages who frequented it I will 
only further remark, that in this letter Boone seems to have 
regarded the erection of a fort as the only possible method of 
defence for the emigrants. 

The following is an extract of a letter from Col. Floyd, 
(when on his way to Kentucky,) to Col. Preston, dated 
.April 15, 1 775 : "* It seems that the Indians are determined 
that the country shall not be settled. I shall go on, although 
I declare, it appears to me that my journey will be lost I 
scarcely know what step to take, though I think my compa- 
ny do'nt seem much intimidated yet Henderson went on 
from Powell's Valley, on the 8th inst with abuut thirty men, 
to try to jom Boone, who had twenty. Numbers are re- 
turning who had gone great part of the way out" He, too, 
perhaps, was no incompetent judge, as he had spent the 
summer of 1774 in Kentucky, surveying oflScers' lands, and 
had been with Boone at the battle of Point Pleasant in Octo- 
ber of the same year. 

Now. sir, can it be possible, that at this period, much leas 
at any former period, settlements could have been made in 
the heart of Kentucky by emigrants who maintained their 
possession without the protection of forts t If such were the 
fact, it would seem that Colonels Boone and Floyd were 
not only unnecessarily alarmed, but that they were also 
strangely Ignorant of the actual condition of the country at 
that time. 

That there were hunters' camps at Harrodsburg and at 
Fontaine Bleau, in the summer of 1774, there can be no 
doubt ; yet there can be no less doubt, that those camps were 
broken up by the Indians that summer, and two men killed 
and scalped at Fontaine Bleau, one of whom was James 
Cowan, brother of tfie late Capt John Cowan, of Mercer 
county. The defeat was so complete, that those men were 
never buried, as was known to all of the early setters, but 
particularly tb Jaeob and James Sodousky, who, upon re- 
turning with a few odiers of the part^from Harrod's Land- 
ing, on the Kentucky river, to the camps from which they 
had been a short time absent, and finding the camps broken 
up, with two men lying scalped, imme£ately pushed on in 
tlUir canoe down to the Falls of the Ohio, where agafai they 
found such signs of Indians, that they were induced to puisoe 
their joiiniey on over the fidls in their canoe to N. Orleans, 
whence they took passage in a vessel to Baltimore, rather 
than to run the ruk of returning to their houses on the Me- 
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nongahda, either by bud or up the Ohio. The perticalars 
of £e defiMtod camps and of their novel adyenture to New 
Orleans, have repeatedly been told to me by Jacob Sodousyk 
hiaiself, who died but a few years since in Jessamine county 
— « man distinguisbed for his integrity and veracity. 

The first evidence of Harrod's arrival in Kentucky, in 
1776, is found in a letter written by Col Floyd, when near 
Cmnberland Gap, to Col. Preston, dated April 21, 1776,nnd 
ibrwarded to him by James McAfee, who was then returning 
InND Kentucky. He states that *' Capt Harrod, with fortj- 
two men, had arrived at his last year*s settlement before the 
McAfees left those parts." Yet it is known that Captain 
Harrod did not stop at Harrodsburg, but went on some eight 
miles further to the Boiling Spring, near Danville, where he 
occasionally camped or resided during that season, though 
he neither built cabins nor a fort there until 1779 or 1780. 
It is further evident, from the journal of the Convention of 
Del^gales, which met at Boonsborough on the 23d of May, 
1775, that Captain Harrod appeared there as a Delegate, not 
from Harrodsburg, but from the Boiling Spring, the place of 
bis subsequent residence until death, as also the continued 
vasideoce of his widow to the present day. 

On the 8th of September, 1775, Hugh McOaiy, Thomas 
DeatOD, and Rich. Hogan, with their families, reached Har- 
lodsbarg, having just before separated from Boone's family, 
with whom they bad travelled out as £ur as the Hazlepatdi, 
•oeofding to the written statement of the late Gen. James 
Ray, of Mercer county, who was the step-son of McGaiy, 
and one of the party himselfl He further adds, that upon 
their arrival there, they found four cabins built, only one of 
which was occupied fay five old soldiers, who had followed 
Harrod's party out Such was the remnant found at Har- 
rodsburg in the &11, of the forty-two adventurers who had 
foUowed Capt Harrod out in the spring, and who had elect- 
ed their Delegates to the first Legislative body of Kentucky, 
which met at Boonsborough in May, 1775. Many of them 
BO doubt were of tluit class of adventurers from about Pitts- 
burgh so ibrcibly descriDed as 'cabiners,' by Col. Floyd, in 
Mine of his letters already puUished in the Commonwealth. 
it is veell ascertained that toe fort at Harrodsburg was not 
boUt till the winter or spring of 1775-6, after the arrival 
there of McQaiy's par^, and of some other parties from 
North Carolina, who came out with the view of permanent 



In relation to St Asaph's or Logan's station, Mr. Butler 
in his history seems to falave quite misapprehended the lan- 
guage if Col. Floyd. The history (page 30) states that 
' the pMcise date of tlus establishment cannot be ascertained; 
CoL Floyd speaks of its being known as a station or fortifi- 
ed settlement in May, 1 775.' The only reference made by 
CoL Floyd to St Asaph's, ii contained in ^e following ex- 
tract of a letter, dated Kentucky Levels (on Elkhom) May 
aOtfa, 1775 : — * My company are still settled near Green 
River, on the southern waters of the Kentucky, and have 
elected a little town which they call St Asaph's where they 
ai6 making crops of com.' Col* Floyd in hit letters often 
speaks of the towns or settlements ; and in the journal of 
the Convention the word town is used as synonymous with 
aattiement Delegates were summoned from the towns or 
settlements of Boonsborough, Harrodsburg, the Boiling 
Spring, and St Asaph's. Yet it is incontestible, that in 
May 1 775, Boonsborough alone was a fortified place. It 
does not appear from any of the papers in my possession, 
that Gen. Logan was in Kentucky until the latter part of 
the year 1775, Col. Floyd acknowledges the receipt of a let- 
tar from Virginia by the hands of Logan, on Nov. S8th, 
1775 ; and it is believed that he made his first crop at St. 
Asaph'a, in 1776, while his family were in the fort at Har- 
rodsburg for safety. In his letter of May 30th, 1775, two 
months aAer the erection of the fort at Boonsborough, Col. 
Floyd states, that ' all the settlers had received Col. Hender- 
son as proprietor of that side of the Kentucky river which 
is called Trafisylvania Colony. He has called to Boons- 
borough, Delegates from all the settlements, in order to form 
some regulations among the people. They are eighteen in 
number, who have made laws for establishing courts of jus- 
tice, roles for proceeding therein, also a militia law, an at^ 



tachoMnt kw, a law for pi ess cvl ng the game and for as- 
pointiBg otvU and military ofiSoers.' Cot Boone statss in 
nis letter to Col. Henderson, as quoted ri»ve, * I have seat 
a man dovm to all the lower compame s, in order to gather 
them all at the mouth of Otter creek.' Now sir, do not the 
facts, as thus presented by Floyd and Boone in these ez»- 
tracts indicate, that all the people in the country, at that ear- 
ly period, were hereunder the auspices of Henderson dt Co.; 
that they were subject to the peremptory orders of Boone, 
as the military agent of the company ; and that Boonsbo- 
rough being the only fortified place, was the spot fixed upon 
by the company, and so regarded by the people, as the head 
quarters of the Colony. And is it not the most rational in- 
ference that until the latter part of the year 1775, Harrods- 
burg, the Boiling Spring, and St Asaph's, were not regu- 
larly settled places, of which continuous possession mm 
held ; but that they were merely ttation campt^ as they 
were celled, noted places of ren<hzvou§t where the hunters, 
explorers, and improvers, wouk) occasionally meet together 
and sqioum until other parties were formed for similar pur- 
poses of hunting, exploration, or improvement 

By reference to the journal of the Convention, Butler's 
History, page 506, it will be seen, that John Floyd and Jas. 
Douglass appeared in said Convention as Delegates from St 
Asaph's, near Stanford,) and from Harrodsburg. Now h 
is well known that both Floyd and Dougtais had no fixed 
residence in Kentucky in 1775 ; that they came to the coua- 
try as surveyors, and were engaged all that summer in mak- 
ing military surveys on ^ north side of the Kentucky 
river. Doubtless they received the appointment from tho 
kindness, of such of their folkw travellers through the wil- 
derness, who happened to be at St Asaph's and at Har- 
rodsburgh, when the elections were held ; although the Dele- 
gates themselves, most probably, were never at either of 
those places until af^ the meeting of the Conventions^ 
Floyd never mentions St Asaph's until May 30th, a week 
after the Convention met In a letter (finom Boonsborough* 
where most of his letters were written,) dated December 
1st, 1775, Floyd states that there were then 600,000 acres 
of land entered in the knd offiee of Henderson dt Co., and 
that the people were waiting for it to be surveyed. As soon 
as Harrodsburg assumed the condition of a permanent aet- 
tlement, and ahortly after the arrival there of McGary and 
party, with their fomilies, HenderMm & Co. erected a booso 
and opened tbeb land office there, as appears from their 
ledger and finom several land warrants for six hundred and 
forty acres eadi, now in my possesaon, which issued fimn 
Harrodsburg on the 98d of March, 1776. Sufficient sup- 
plies of ammunition and coarse goods had also been fumash- 
ed by the company in 1775, to the emigrants st Harrods- 
burg and the Boiling Spring. 

I have recently visited, at the Bbtlmg Spring, the widow 
of CoL Harrod, whom I have known since 1786, and eon- 
forred with her on the subject matter of this letter, the state- 
ment of facts m which she substantially corroborates, so for 
as they come within her knowledge. I found her very fiseble, 
but her mind and recollection were as dear as ever. Sho 
came to Harrodsburg late in the foil of 1775, wiOi her hns' 
band, Jas. McDaniel, and her father, Samuel Coboum, who 
aided in building the fort that winter, and both of whom 
were killed by the Indians the next seaton, while engaged 
in packing com from St Asaph's to Harrodsburg. The 
vridow of McDaniel afterwards married CoL Harrod, and 
removed to the Boiling Spriog, in 1779 or 80. In 1777, 
when Blackfish attacked Harrodsburg, Mrs. Harrod was oc- 
cupying one of the four cabins referred to by Gen. Ray, 
(which was not included within the fort when it was built) 
and had barely escaped mto the fort, when her cabin was 
poBiession of the Indians, and set on fire. 
In the spring of 1775, my father brought out and planted 
at BoonsboroBih, a nursery of some 500 apple scions ; but 
they were all cut down by the Indians, snd hU cabin, half • 
a mile from the fort, burnt down in July 1776, while he 
and his brother. Major David Hart, were on the pursuit of 
the Indians, who had captured Boone's and Calloway's 
daughters. The fsct may be worthy of a place in this let- 
ter, in connexion with the above incident, «s illustrative of ^ 
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4he«uperiM ngaci^ ami fleMneM of tke woodiOMn of that 
^j, that, of fome twenty meB.eDgaged in the punoit, who 
jkartod out in separate parties as they heard of the capture, 
■ereral of these parties were in hearing of the guns of ihe 
Ibrward party, when Boone and Floyd rescued the girls, af- 
tar a hot pursuit for twenty-four hours, jand to the distance 
/of near fifty miles. 

In connexion with the early history of Kentucky, it may 
not be amiss to 'state, that Cumberland (now middle Ten- 
nessee) was also mainly settled under the auspices of Hen- 
derson dt Coh who started from Boonsborough on the 5th of 
March, 1780, and after taking possession of the French 
Lick, erected a fort on the present site of Nashville. About 
the same time, CoL John Donaldson, with a number of fam- 
iliea started from the Long Island, on Holston riyer, and 
met the company at the French Lick, having passed through 
the Chidiamoga towns, on the Tennessee, under a heavy 
fire from the Indians, notwithstanding that Capt Cofiery 
h^ii previously obtained a pledge from one of the chiefs of a 
Mfe passage. But passing the towns unexpectedly, the 
party, in their fright and confusion, at first fiiiled to himg out 
A blanket, (the signal agreed upon,) which, when thought of 
And done, caused a cessation of the attack, the party having 
kMt a few horses killed and some wounded. In March, 
1780, my fi^er sent from Boonsborough, in perogues, some 
tluee hundred bushels of com, under the command ctf the 
late Maj. William Bailey Smith, of Ohio county, Kentuc- 
ky. Tliis com was taken down the Kentucky river, and 
over tl^e Falls of the Ohio, to the mouth of the Cumberland, 
and thence up that river to the fort at French Lick. It is 
believed to have been the only bread which the settlors had 
until it was raised there in 1781; for although com was 
planted at the French Lick in 1780, yet the place was so 
annoyed by the Cherokees, that the setders were not permit- 
led to cultivate it This com had been raised by my father 
At Boonsborough, in 1779 ; and I have now before me an 
acoount against Col. Davidson for nine bushels, which he 
nys ought to rate high at the French Lick, as it had been 
worth ^03 per bushel at Boonsborough. 

You have been kind enough to ask my opinion as to the 
place where the first peraianent settlement was made in 
kentucky. From the most thorough investigation of all the 
sources of information to which I have had access, as well 
ts from the tradition of the countiy with which I have been 
ikmiliar for the last sixty years, the conviction upon my mind 
is irresisttble, that Boonsborough was the first place in Ken- 
tacky occupied by the white man, m 1775, with the view of 
permanent settlement ; that it was first taken poss e s si on of 
for this purpose, and continued possession of it maintained 
tfaaroafter; that Harrodsburg was the second place perma- 
nently occupied; that St Asaph's and the Boiling Spring 
were alike occupied for several years as Station Camps, with 
poro-fields in the vicinity of eoih, before either was used as 
a place of residence— St Asaph's as such in 1777, and the 
Boiling Spring not until 1779 or '60. 

I have been thus particular, m order that all who folt an 
interest in the matter might form their own (pinions upon 
die focis stated. If Harrodsburg or any other place clauns 
to bava been first settled, I woiSd be pleased to see the evi- 
(ienoe to support such daims. 

With es^em, your humble servant, 

NATHAN HART. 

Errata for number one~(see voL IL) 

We made one or two errors in the first number of this 
asries of papars, which through the kindness of the gentle- 
man from vmora we received the original letter of Hendec- 
aon and Luttrell, we are enabled to correct in this number; 
and probably we cannot do if better than by inserting such 
]parts of a private letter from him as relate to the subject, 
tmating to his indulgence for the liberty we take of puhnsh- 
ing a private pommnnication. We sincerely thank Mr. Alves 
for the corrections, and shall be under great obligations to 
bim for tfaa letters and papers of which he makes mention 
bi the doae of hit letter. 



Bender49n, Ky^ May 18/A, 1640. 

Dear Sir;— I received the 'Literary New-Letter' of the 
0th instant, containing the copy of a letter written in Ken- 
tucky on the 18th of July, 1775, by Cols. Henderaon and 
Luttrell, two of the members of the Land Company known 
as ' Henderson arid Company,' to the remaining members 
then resident in North Carolina. Believing it important to 
correct any mistake, however trivial, I am induced to addreae 
you, and point out one, made in your introduction of this 
letter; also an error of the two names to whom said letter 
was addressed. 

First you stete, that Henderson and Company purdiaaed 
of the Cherokees, March 17, 1776, their title to the land 
south of the Kentucky river ; when the foct is, that that 
was but a small portion of the purchase made by said com- 
pany of the CherdLoes. Said company received two deeda 
at the same time from the Cherokees. The one mentioned 
in Butler's History of Kentucky, was called by the partiea 
at the time, *The Path Deed,' and the other, «The Greet 
Grant,' «rhich reads as follows: <£mbracmg all that tract, 
territory, or parcel of land, situate, lying, and being, in North 
America, on the Ohio river, one of the eastern branches of 
the Misdssippi; beginning on the said Ohio river at the 
mouth of Cantucky, Chenoea, or what, by the Engliah, is 
called Louisa river ; firom thence miming up said river and . 
the most northwardly branch of the same to the head spring 
thereof; thence a south-east course to the top ridge of PoWril's 
mountains ; thence westwardly along the ridge of said moon- 
tain, unto a pouit from which a north-west course will hit or 
strike the head spring of the most southwardly branch of 
Cumberland river ; thence down the said river, including all 
its waters, to the Ohio river; thence up the said river as It 
meanders to the beginning,' Ac The reason why this last 
grant was omitted in Butler's History of Kentucky, is, that 
3ie persons who undertook to examine and make extracte 
for Mr. B. of the papers relating to the business of Hender- 
son &L Company, (then in my possession) was mistaken in 
si4>poeing that die deeds were duplicates of the one grant, 
each having ^e same date, and signed by the same grantots 
and witnesses. 

Most of the papers of Henderson dt Company, containfaig 
much that I think will be an acquisition to the society, to- 
gether with these deeds, were loaned by me to Judge James 
Halt, of Cmcinnati, whom I some time since requested to 
forward them to the Kentacky Historical Society, and I hope 

they all have been received. 

■^ • • • • • • 

The company was composed of eight members, all citi- 
zens of North CaroUna; viz: Richard Henderson, John 
Williams, William Johnson, John Luttrell, James Hogg, 
Thomas Hart, Nathaniel Hart, David Hart, and Leonard 
Henley Bullock ; the last two having but a half share each. 
The letter you published from Henderson and Luttrell, was 
directed to Messrs. Harts, Williams, Johnson, Hogg and 
Bullock; the last two, in your publication, are called Hogan 
and Baboock. You also stete in your introduction, that the 
original letter was received from James T. Alvis, mstead of 
James Alves. I have aome other old letters and papers, from 
which somethmg might be gleaned, that the society would 
think worthy of preservation. 

In haste, lespectfrilly yours, 

JAMES ALYEa 
Mr. Leonard Bliss, Jr. 



Ca»t Irti Fences — On yesterday, in our walk on fourth 
street, we were much interested in viewing about one hun- 
dred feet of cast iron fence, between Race and Elm, on the 
north side of Fourth. It was erected in four feet pannels, 
Tery tasteful in cast, and to our mmd, at least, equally dura- 
ble with some of the foncy wrought iron palinga which cost 
firom five to six dollars per foot; while the fence we allude U^ 
can be erected at an expence not exceeding two dollars and 
seventy-five cente per foot It is of a more showy character 
than any iron castmgs of a similar construction, heretofore 
ilitiodvioed.— O'ltdn Cax* ^ t 
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SipeeeliM in V* 9. €#iiTeiiUoB. 

In the Gomrention which fbnned the Conetitation of the 
United Statee, eerenteen hundred end eighty-two speeches, 
long end shoit, were delivered, according to the Mtdieon 
pepere, from which the following hae been compiled. Of 
thai nnmber. 

Governor Morris, Penn. made 1T3 

James Wilson, Penn, 168 

James Madison, Ya. 161 

Roger Sherman, Conn. 138 

GeorgeMason, Ya. 186 

Eldridge Geny, Mass. 119 

Edmund Randolph, Ya. 78 

Hugh Williamson, N. C 75 

Rufus King, Mass. 75 

Oliver Ellsworth, Conn. 73 

Nathaniel Oorham, Mass. 68 

Charles Pinckney, 8. C • 61 

John Rotledge, a C 47 

Pierce BuUer, 8. C 47 

John Dickinson, Del 86 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 8. C 35 

Luther Martin, Md 31 

George Read, Del 27 

John Langdon, N. H 26 

Benjamin Franklin, Penn. 26 

Daniel CarroU, Md 26 

Alexander Hamilton, N. T 23 

John Francis Mercer, Md. 19 

Wm. Samuel Johnson, Conm 14 

Jonathan Dayton, N. J. 12 

Wm. Patterson, N. J 11 

Gunning Bedford, Del. 10 

Abfaham Baldwin, Ga. 8 

Caleb Strong, Ma«. 7 

George Elmyer, Penn 7 

James M*Heniy, Md. 6 

Jacob Brown, Del 5 

Thomas Fitisimmons, Penn. 5 

Richard Dobbs Speight, N. C 4 

William Richardson Davfe, N. C 4 

John Lansing, Jr. N. T. , 3 

James M'Clung, Ya. 8 

William Pierce, Ga. 8 

William Houston, Ga. 3 

Daniel of St Thomas Jenifer, Md. 3 

Davul Bieariey , ri . J.»». •••••••. •••••••••••• 3 

George Washington,. ... • • ••••• 2* 

Jared Ingersoll, Penn 1 

William Blount, N. C 1 

The silent members were-~ 

Nicholas Oilman, N. H. 

Robert Gates, N. Y. 

William Livingston, N. J. 

Wilttam C. Houston, N. J. 

Thomas Mifflin, Penn. 

Robert Morris, Penn. 

Richard Bassett, Del 

John Blair, Ya. 

George Wythe, Ya. 

William Few, Ga. 



* Gen. Washington was President of the Convention. — 
His two speeches were on taking the chair and at the close 
c^ the Convention.~JV*orM American. 



Sheep,— In the town of Shoreham, Yt, there are 26,684 
sheep. In this State there are three towns havmg over 30, 
000 eadi— viz: — 

Washmgton, Dutchess Co. 34,377 

Avon, Livingston Co. 33,380 

Hoosick, Renssaler Co. 37,807 

In the whole State of New York there are 4,299,879, and 

in fourteen of the states there are 12,897,638 theep-^yield- 

iog nearly 42 millions pounds of wool, valued in 1836 (from 

svmge of 10 years) at $21,168,000. 

A*, r. Sun. 



Tbe 

At the first meeting of the Kentucky Historical Society, 
the following anecdote of Indian generonty and magnanimity 
was related by a gentleman distinguished in the annals tjif 
Kentucky. 

About the year 1784 or 1785, Mr. Andrew Rowan* em- 
barked in a barge at the Falls of the Ohio, where LouisviOe 
now stands, with a party, to descend the river. The boat 
having stopped at Yellow Banks, on the Indian side, some 
distance below, Mr Rowan borrowed a rifle of one of die 
company, stepped on shore and strolled into the bottom, 
probably rather in pursuit of amusement than game ; for, 
from always having been of a feeble constitution and averse 
to action, he knew not bow to use a rifle, and besides had 
with him but the single charge of ammunition which was in 
the gun. He unconsciously protracted his stay beyond 
what he intended; and returning to the spot where he had 
landed, saw nothing'of the boat nor the company he had lefV 
It being a time of hostility with the Indians, and suspicions 
of their approach having alarmed the party, they had pot oflT 
and made down the stream vrith all possible haste not daring 
to linger for their companion on shore. 

Mr. Rowan now found himself alone on the banks of the 
Ohio, a vast and trackless forest stretching around him, with 
but one charge of powder, and himself too unskilled in the 
use of the rifle to profit even by that^ and liable at any mo* 
ment to fall into the hands of the savages. The nearest 
settlement of the whites was Yincennes, (now in Indiana) 
distant probably about one hundred miles. Shaping his 
course as nearly as he could calculate for this, he commenc- 
ed his perilous and hopeless journey. Unaccustomed to 
travdling in the forests, he soon lost all reckoning of his 
way, and vrandered about at venture. Impelled by the 
gnawings of hunger, he discharged lus rifle at a deer that 
happened to pass near him but missed it The third day 
found him still vrandeiing, whether toward Yincennes or 
ftx>m it, he knew notp— exhausted, famished and despairing. 
Several times had he laid down as he thought, to die. Rous- 
ed by the sound of a gun not far distant, betokening, as he 
well knew, the presence of the Indians, he proceeded towards 
the spot whence the report had proceeded, resolved as a last 
hope of U^ to surrender himself to thoee whoee tender mer- 
cies he knew to be cruel 

Advancing a short distance he saw an Indian approach- 
ing, who, on diicovering him — as the first impulse was oa 
any alarm, with the whites and the Indians on the frontiers, 
in time of hostilities— drew up his rifle to his shoulder, ii| 
readiness to fire. Mr R. turned the butt of his, and the In^ 
dian, with French politeness, turned the butt of his also.— 
They approached each other. The Indian, seeing his pale and 
emaciated appearance, and understanding the cause, took 
him to his wigwam, a few miles distant, where he cooked fot 
him several days, and treated him with the greatest hospitaI<f 
ity. Then learning firom him by signs that he wished to go 
to Yincennes, the Indian immediately left hb huntbg, took 
his rifle and a small stock of provisions, and conducted him ii| 
safety to that settlement, a distance from hb cabhi of about 
eighty miles. 

Hai^g arrived there, and wishing to reward well tfie 
generous Indian to whom he owed his life, Mr. R. made 
arrangements with a merchant of the settlement, to whom 
he made himself known, to give him three hundred dol- 
lars. But the Indian would not receive a fiuthing. When 
made to understand by Mr. R., through an interpreter, that 
he could not be happy unless he would accept something, he 
replied, pointing to a new blanket near him, that he wouU 
take that ; and added, wrapping his own blanket around his 
shoulders, *'when I wrap myself in it I will think of you. 

Where was there ever a white man, that even in times of 
peace, would have so befriended an Indian? 



* Uncle of the present CoL John Rowan, of Louisville, 

Ao/. Free Trader. 

A vein of lead, about two feet thick and yielding 70 per 
cent, has been discovered in a limestone quany, ten mw 
from Sunbuiy, Pennsylvania. ^ | 
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From the Banken' Cireulat. 
Ckmunerce of Great Britalii. 

A I our monetary system is far more materially influenced 
hy the external commerce of the country than by its internal, 
(although the latter is incomparably the more important both 
in extent and advantage,) we exhibit, in this week's Circular, 
the first of a series of documents illustrative of the extent 
and nature of the external commerce of Great Britain with 
each of the several nations of the world. The first part of 
the present statement shows the total oflicial value of all co- 
bnial and foreign produce imported into Great Britain from 
all parts of the world, except Ireland, in each of the twenty- 
■ix years since 1813, and the proportion of corn and of raw 
fibrous material of manufacture included in the total value in 
each year ; and, in juxta-position therewith, we -also exhibit 
the annual average price of wheat in each of the same 
twenty-six years. It will be seen by this account that the 
imports have doubled in quantity during the period, or since 
the termination of the war, but the most prominent feature 
of the account is the inequality in the importation of grain, 
and the progressive increase of cotton-wool. The increase 
of flax and decrease of linen yam is also not undeserving of 
notice, and it will be seen, by a subsequent statement we shall 
exhibit, that instead of importing linen yam to a great ex- 
tent as was the case previous to 1826, since that date the ex- 
portation of worsted and linen yam has progressively in- 
creased from unity to upwards of £1,000,000 per annimi. 

The second part of the present statement shows the quan* 
tity and value of all British produce and manufactures ex- 
ported from Great Britain to all parts of the world (except 
Ireland) in each of the thirty-two years, 1808-1839, in 
oomperiflon with the annual average quantity and value ex- 
ported in the preceding ten years, 1798-1807, and the pro- 
portion of fibrous mantifactures of cotton wool, and flax, and 
flso of metak included in the total quantity or official value 



in each yev . A prominent feature of this atatement is the 
moch greater increase of quantity or official value exported 
in comparison with the quantity or official value impcvted, 
and the large proportion which cotton manufactures bear to 
the total ; the increase of cotton yarn exported is still mon 
important for its extent, while the increase of linen manu- 
factures and metallic substances exhibits gratifying evidences 
of unbounded means of supply. The woollen manufJEurtaraa 
exported, the most indigenous of all British productions, be- 
ing as remarkable for its stationary evidence as the others are 
for their increase, but by far the most important feature of 
the whole of this statement is the colunm that exhibits the 
ratio which the declared or invoice value bears to the quan- 
tity or official value. On an average of the ten years, 1798- 
r807, every £100 of official value was equal to £166 of de- 
clared, invoiced, or real value, while, in 1838-9, the same 
quantity was equal to only £54 ; the circumstances or causes 
which have led to this remarkable extreme are too various, 
involved, and momentous to admit of solution on this occa- 
sion, but when we have produced all the evidence of £ictB 
now collected by us in detail to our readers, we hope to be 
able to point to such conclusions as must tend to suppren all 
attempts at disputation on any of the great leading prindplei 
of practice in national economy, and satisfy every intelligent 
mind in respect to the course towards attaining the great ob- 
ject of legislation on extemal commerce, com, and currency 
— including, foreign exchange. And this in a manner which 
we trust will indicate the practicabili^ of arrangements 
which will give free and sufficient scope to the utmost un- 
bounded means which Grqgt Britain internally po8se«es; 
and, at the same time, to prevent a recurrence of those fre- 
quent revulsions and derangements which occur from time 
to time — threatening, on every occasion, increased calamity, 
and giving warning of the find result of irretrievable disorder 
and rain. 



IMPORTS. 

fMn account in official value of all colonial and foreign Produce imported into Great Britain from allparU of the 
vorld {except Ireland) in each of the troenty-Hx yeart 1814-1839, thoxoing the proportion of Com, and of raw 
■ material for Jlbrout tnanufacturet in each year. 





Total 
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Wool. 


Flax. 


Linen 
Yam. 


Hemp. 
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Haw. 


Thrown. 




1814 


£33,620,770 


£1,209,677 


£1,989,742 


£744,568 


£947,673 


£272,502 


£463,669 


£702,782 £774,867 


98. 


1815 


31,822,053 


305,572 


3,318,211 


654,527 


632,586 


250,757 


620,403 


691,807 


429,287 


70.6 


1816 


86,374,920 


405,545 


8,151,604 


316,100 


434,825 


52,266 


312,750 


364,299 


230,590 


61.10 


1817 


29,916,320 


2,196,113 


4,158,275 


617,216 


817,857 


126,765 


388,659 


398,545 


294,711 


87.4 


1818 


35,845,440 


3,913,560 


5,764,031 


1,016,952 


844,079 


255,697 


561,343 


708,365 


548,366 


90.7 


1819 


89,654,899 


1,613,024 


4,868,838 


692,346 


796,078 


129,668 


402,326 


621,385 


345,175 


82.9 


1880 


81,484,109 


1,387,504 


4,933,758 


375,494 


763,479 


111,191 


355,493 


985,157 


398,548 


69.5 


1821 


29,724,174 


272,992 


4,347,258 


671,754 


1,013,147 


134,178 


205,493 


936,000 


406,837 


62.5 


16t3 


89,432,376 


115,914 


4,735,252 


695,725 


1,197,290 


229,325 


509,034 


943,966 


591,113 


53. 


1883 


84,591,264 


41,000 


6,241,561 


678,524 


1,082,554 


^17,242 


542,845 


1,067,266 


431,670 


41.11 


1884 


36,146,448 


456,290 


4,864,788 


762,735 


1,455,710 


336,374 


464,981 


1,464,994 


401,583 


56.8 


1885 


42,589,678 


1,128,342 


7,404,445 


1,436331 


2,078,844 


326,130 


491,025 


1,410,770 


928,245 


62.9 


1886 


36,038,951 


2,147,391 


5,726,997 


478,419 


1,846,803 


142,565 


396,055 


1,060,345 


212,146 


64.8 


1887 


43,467,747 


1,994,214 


8,963,688 


883,785 


1,786,305 


181,543 


463,240 


1,524,568 


555,490 


56. 


1888 


43,896,527 


1,673,417 


7,483,109 


913,190 


1,736,611 


161,526 


400,815 


2,131,975 


613,813 


54.8 


1889 


42,311,649 


3,500,433 


7,289,146 


678,195 


1,845,582 


165,581 


287,864 


1,545,363 


254,165 


63.3 


1880 


44,815,898 


3,270,745 


8,720,271 


881,354 


1,892,748 


100,247 


378,326 


1,647,195 


496,978 


64.8 


1831 


48,161,661 


4,671,354 


9,516,087 


929,856 


1,879,043 


95,046 


434,399 


1,557,018 


757,713 


66.4 


1888 


43,837,417 


898,055 


9,469,858 


803,371 


2,010,518 


74,151 


484,530 


1,617,136 


221,051 


58.8 


1833 


44,529,287 


653,229 


10,016,154 


1,092,958 


2,296,565 


85,015 


433,541 


1,445,347 


283,349 


52.11 


1834 


47,908,931 


617,984 


10,888,117 


1,290,709 


1,660,121 


91,425 


545,362 


1,683,620 


236,417 


46.2 


1835 


47,463,610 


333,399 


12,053,460 


1,136,871 


1,508,639 


70,591 


566,849 


1,859,061 


271,868 


39.4 


1886 


55,733,419 


743,930 


13,350,653 


1,791,576 


3,164,211 


31,556 


479,856 


2,148,709 


502,701 


48.6 


1837 


53,224,874 


1,490,968 


13,483,196 


1,322,252 


1,968,815 


24,365 


634,783 


1,811,735 


297,124 


55.10 


1888 


59,878,905 


2,369,956 


16,655,757 


1,420,112 3,220,725 
l,600,123j'2,346,918 


21,829 


601,032 


1,688,022 


338,053 


64.7 


1889 


60,846,066 


5,949,391 


12,704,417 


16,988 


812,825 


1,881,245 


281,675 

— Thy V: 


70.8 

toOQ 
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COMMERCE OF GREAT BRITAIN— MISCELLANEOUS. 



IS 



EXPORTS. 

Jin account in official value of all Britith produce and manufacturet exported, and of Colonial and foreign pro* 
duce reexported from Great Britain to all parte of the •world {except Ireland) in each of the 32 yeart 1807 — 
1839 and also of the declared value of the Britieh produce and manufacturee in each of the tame yeure. 



1798 

to 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1832 
1623 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 



Total Export. 



Official 
▼alue. 



'£24,467,721 
26,662,288 
85,107,439 
34,940,550 
24,109,931 
31,243,363 



£40,707,491 £166 
40,881,671 
50,242,761 
49,975,634 
34,917,281 
43,657,864 



33,200,580 
41,712,002 
34,774,520 
39,235,397 
41,963,527 
32,923,575 
37,818,036 
40,194,893 
43,558,490 
43,144,466 
48,030,037 
46,468,282 
40,332.104 
61,276,448 
52,029,151 
56,218,042 
61,140,865 
60,683,933 
65,026,702 
69,995,628 
73,495,536 
77,932,616 
84,983,276 
72,312,207 
92,107,898 
96,947,122 



Declared 
▼alue. 



o *"§ 



42,447,372 
49,653,245 
40,328,940 



40,337,118; 
45,188,250 
34,248,495 
35,568,670 
35,826,082 
36,176,8371 
34,691,124 
37,573,918 
38,083,773 
30,847,638 
36,396,339, 
36,152,799 
35,830,470 
38,251,503, 
37,168,648 
36,444,525 
39,667,347 
41,286,594 
46,926,370 
53,015,430 
41,766,205 
49,640,896 
52,701,509 



153 
143 
139 
145 
139 

131 
119 
116 
102 
107 
104 
94 
89 
84 
80 
78 
81 
76 
72 
70 
66 
62 
61 
56 
56 
56 
60 
62 
57 
54 
54 



ml 



Proportions of official %\ihw exported in the 
II n tier men ti^A ned a rticles* 



Cotton. 



Manafac'tra. Yam. 



Woollen 
MauofacHn, 



£7,862,305 
15,194,324 
10,946,284 
8,279,698 
11,998,179 

I9[l57,'8l8 
13,708.434 
13,441,665 
10,269,271 
10,835,800 

9,879,236 
10,525,036 
10,602,090 

9,211,928 

8,588,996 
10,188,696 

9,165,395 
10,066,503: 

9,806,248 

9,928,655 
10,606,441 

8,535,786 
10,729,943 
11,036,759 

9,820,586 
11,549,913 
12,783,802 
12,384,538 
13,223,331 
12,702,660 
12,779,057 



£12,503,918 £472,078 
18,425,6141 1,020,352 



17,892,619 
11,529,561 
15,723,225 

16,595,528 
21,480,7921 
16,183,975 
20,138,966 
21,292,354 
16,696,539 
20,509,936 
21,642^36 
24,559,272 
24,1 19,359 
27,171,556 
26,597,575 
21,445,743 
29,203,138 
28,981,575 
31,810,474 
35,661,381 
33,682,476 
37,060,750 
40,058,158 
44,201,346 
44,849,038 
50,648,612 
41,900,110 
54,590,603 
58,471,805 



1,053,475 
483,598 
794,465 

1,119,850 
808,853 
1,380,486 
1,136,258 
1,296,776 
1,685,753 
2,023,163 
1,898,679 
3,361,771 
3,425,411 
3,984,345 
2,897,706 
3,748.527 
3,979,760 
4,485.842 
6,458,968 
5,656,460 
6,674,600 
6,726,506 
6,279,057 
6,802,238 
7,397,851 
7,844,819 
9,211,732 
10,202,014 
9,100,904 



£4,853,999 
4,416,151 
4,773,719 
4,376,497 
5,084,991 

4,931,667 
7,122,571 
5,686,364 
5,676,921 
6,344,099 
4,602,270 
4,363,973 
5,500,922 
5,943,613 
5,539,789 
6,150,937 
6,925,474 
5,041,668 
5,979,701 
5,720,079 
5,361,998 
5,551,644 
6,187.979 
6,554,576 
7,777,952 
6,508,866 
7,399,657 
7,535,064 
4,680,247 
6,409,418 
6,348,570 



Linen 
Manufac- 
ture, 



Metali and 
Haidwflre. 



£874,460 

1,157,030 

1,618,312 

702,612 

840,095 

1,624,467 
1,590,074 
1,559,367 
1,943,194 
2,168,313 
1,547,352 
1,935,186 
i2,303,443 
2,594,788 
2,654,098 
3,283,403 
2,709,767 
2,056,553 
2,808,083 
3,118,270 
2,856,664 
3,101,031 
3,662,946 
2,643,500 
3,493,642 
3,764,027 
4,285,385 
4,469,530 
3,213,345 
4,330,029 
4,777,711 



£2,623,858 
8,754,716 
3,713,898 
8,546,364 
3,938,666 
3,008,929 
8,158,931 
3,278,047 
3,709,838 
3,672,158 
3,779,773 
3,704,169 
4,002,533 
4,762,463 
4,674,670 
4,966,101 
5,353,834 
5,948,016 
6,669,703 
6,938,993 
6,965,114 
8,091,750 
8,181,669 
8,002,003 
9,701,250 
10,608,313 



Report Arom the Sec^j. of tftie Treasurj* 

Treasury Department, 18/A June, 1840. 

Sir : — ^This report ia aubmitted in compliance with a reao- 
latlon paaaed by the Senate, on the ffth inst in the follow- 
ing words : 

" Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasary commui- 
cato to the Senate a precise statement of the rerenao actu- 
ally received, from all soarces, between the end of the last 
fiscal year and the first day oif the preaent month so far as 
ascertained at this time." 

The answer to this inquiry must be made, in part, from 
the nmning account of neeipta; and hence all of it cannot 
be stated with entire accuracy, from the fiscal settlements. 
But it will be given from precise data, where attainable, and 
in all cases widi sufficient correctness for every general pur- 
pose. 

The revenues, not including the Poet Office or trust funds, 
actually received into the Treasury, firom the 1st of January, 
1840, to the 1st of June, 1840, as fiur as ascertained at this 
time, have been : 

From Customs $6,091,959 00 

Lttida i;396,202 00 

MiMwDaneoQi. 33,676 00 

$7,520,837 00 



Within that period there has also been made 

available, or collected from former deposit 

banks, on their bonds $523,128 00 

And from the issue of new Treasury notes. . 1,427,166 00 

It may be proper to add another remark connected with 
this subject Under an expectation that the adjournment of 
Congress will not lake place until the next month, this De« 
partment has intended, and previous to that event, still in^ 
tends, to submit through the appropriate committees, a state* 
ment of the receipts for the whole of the first half of the 
year, accompanied by the amount of the expenditurea during 
the same period, and by such suggestions concerning the re* 
sources and liabilities of the last half of the year, as the «(- 
perience of the seven months which shall have elapsed since 
the session of Cong^ss commenced, may appear to requiw. 
Respectfully, 

LEVI WOODBURY, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hon. RicHABS M. JoBitfrOir, 

President of the Senate. 



Baltimore Banks. — ^The Union Bank of Maryland has 
declared a dividend of three per cent, for the last six months. 

The Farmers' and Planters' Bank has declared a half- 
yearly dividend of three per cent /^^ .-^ /^ i-c^T ^ 
Digitized by VTrOOQlC 
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A Sorvlvor of Banker HIIL 

One of the gallant aids of Gen. Warren at Bunker Hill, 
we rejoice to learn, survives, in the enjoyment of a green 
old age. The Albany Evening Journal of a later date fur- 
nished an interesting sketch of the life of this veteran — Na- 
than Maynard — ^who now lives at Seneca Falls. Judge M. 
WIS bom in Farmingham near Boston, in August 1755, 
and if therefore in his 85th year. He was one of the early 
settlers of Oneida county, after the war, where he has held 
various public Iruste, and was ten years a Judge of the coun- 
^ couits. A son, John Maynard, is now a member of^the 



firing, on account of the scarcity of ammunition. The ground 
occupied by the advancing columns was nearly covert with 
the dead and wounded who lay in heaps as they fell across 
each other. The wounded raised their heads in imploring 
attitudes, but neither their friends nor their foes could afford 
them relief. But few of the Americans were killed or wound- 
ed in this attack. 

All was still as the grave until the front of their columns 
had passed over all their dead, when the American General, 
without waiting for the fire of bis enemy, gave the word that 
was to consign hundreds to instant death. This fire was even 
more destructive than before, and the enemy retired in some 



State Senate. Having joined the provincial army in 1774, 1 confusion. The ground was now lileraily covered with 
near Boston, m the memorable batUe of Bunker Hill it was | ^j^^ ^^j rj.^^ g^-^j^j^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^j^^,,^ jj^ but 
his fortune to be placed m a situaUon to give a more inter- ,j^^,^ e,ecntion 
eating and graphic account of the thrilling incidents of that 
day probably than any other man now living. He was aid 
to Gen. Warren, and he it was who carried the order from 
the commander to the officers of the several raiments of 
the American army ** to withhold their fire antU the firing 
should be commenced in the centre," by order of the Gene- 
ral himself. 

The following account of the action is from his own lips, 
as publidbed in the Journal : 

CoL Presoott took possession of Breed's Hill on the night 
of the 1 6th of June, 1776, and threw up a breast-work of 
earth which they called a fort On the morning of the 17th, 
at daylight, the British discovered the work and commenced 
a heavy cannonade from their shipping and from Copps 
HilU CoL Prescott was reinforced in the course of the fore- 
noon by the regimenU of Colonels Brown, Nixon and seve- 
ral others. 

Gen. Warren who had been appomted by the provincial 
authorities of Massachusetts a General but three or four 



days previous, arrived on the ground about the middle of 
the day ; he was in citizen's dress and was on foot, as were 
all the provincial officers ; he had not taken command by 
virtue of his newly received commission, but the several 
Cdooels insisted upon his at once assuming the command 
and dtrecling the movements of the day. The British 
tivops were at this time landing and forming in order of bat- 
tle. Gen. Warren had no military staff and required the 
•enricee of some one to transmit his orders, and Col. Brewer 
reoommended to him his fellow-townsman, Mr. Maynard, 
who was young, active, and had been long enough in the 
service to be well disciplined. 

Young Maynard accepted the invitation of Gen. Warren 
to act in that c^>acity, and repaired with him to the centre. 
The General immediately directed a breast-work to be con- 
stracted by doubling a post and rail fence, and filling in with 
hay which had been mown the day before. 

In the meantime dense clouds of smoke rising above 



little execution. 

The British now received further reinforcements, and a 
general officer from Boston, and advanced a third time, not 
in column, but in line. They again marched over their dead 
and a brisk firing commenced on both sides which lasted 
nearly an hour, until the firing of the Americans died away 
for want of ammunition. The British then undertook to 
storm the fort Gen. Warren sent a reinforcement of about 
sixty men to Col. Prescott and sent Mr. Maynard to inform 
him that he would send more men if he wanted them. CoL 
Prescott at first thought he had as many men as could stand 
to advantage, but detained Mr. Mayna^ until the result of 
the enemy's first attack should be kiH)wn. The enemy 
scaled the embankments with their bayonets. The Americans 
had few bayonets but fell upon the foe with the breeches of 
their guns, knocked them down with cobble stones, seized 
and wrested their guns from them and turned their own 
bayonets against them. Prescott was every where encour- 
aging his men, and joining in the general melee and shouting 
with his hoarse voice, "down with them — seize theu guns^ 
knock out their brains with stones— cobble stones are our 
cannon shot" &c Ac The British were driven out a se- 
cond time with great loss; a third time they advanced to the 
attack, when CoL PrescoU discovering that the Provincials 
had been driven from the biay breast-work and that his re- 
treat would "ioon be cut off, ordered a retreat. The retreat 
now became general, but was conducted in good order. — 
Mr. Maynard was not with Gen. Warren when he fell, hav- 
ing been detained in the fort with Colonel Prescott. 

Soon after the retreat commenced, Mr. Maynard found 
his elder brother John (the father of John Maynard of Sy- 
racuse) with a broken legend a British musket for a crutch, 
making the best head-way he could from the enemy. He 
throw his wounded brother across his shoulder, and carried 
him amid showers of bullets beyond the reach of the ene- 
my's fire, where he fainted from loss of blood ; a ball had 
passed through his leg and the blood flowed profusely ; the 
bullet holes were plugged with wads of grass ; the wound- 



Charlestown communicated the awful intelligence that the ed brother was again shouldered and carried to Bunker Hill, 
town had been fired by the enemy, and aided in exasperating nearly a milo from the battle ground on Breed's Hill before 
the American troops for the bloody affray that was to follow, i j^elp could be obtained. His unfortunate brother was soon 
The breast-work was completed to within thirty rods of the ^^f^ ^f m, wound 9^ served through the vrar, and before 
fivt ooeapied by CoL Preston, when the men wore forced to |(, ^^q^ ^^s promoted to the rank of Captain. 



quit the work and seize their arms. 

The British advanced slowly in two columns, and when 
the whole were plainly in sight Mr. Maynard carried the 
order from Gen. Warren to CoL Nixon, who lay on the 
Mystic River, « to reserve his fire until the firing should 
commence in the centre." Returning to the General, he was 
directed to carry the same order to CoL Prescott and the 
other ofllcers along the line. 

The breathless silence along the American entrenchments 
was now only broken by hasty words of encouragement and 
diiection from the officers to the men. The British ad- 



Comul •/ Tearat.r— Thomas A. Dexter, Esq, has been 
appointed Consul for the Republic of Texas for the port of 
Boston. 

We aie indebted to the poUteness of the Secretary of State 
of New Hampshire for public documents. 
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" fimi !" On the instant the whole breast-work was in a 
blase, and a report, like prolonged thunder, rolled along the 
line. The enemy were thrown into disorder, and were una- 
ble to form their line ; a lew successive weU directed fires 
oon^pelled them to retreat which though hasty, was conduct- 
ed hi good order. Gen. Warreny ocdeied a cessa t io n of the 
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Holes on tlie Pbiladelplila A CoiDmbla 
Railroad. 

By W. H, W1L8OX, C. E. 
The statistical information furnished by the following ar- 
ticle, must prove acceptable, not only to every person who 
travels the road in question, now the great thoroughfare 
through the State of Pennsylvania, but to all who take a 
lively interest in the progress and nature of those great in- 
ternal improvements whose commencement and rapid march 
will forever signalize the age in which we live. 

We have beisn surprised, in travelling over the line of Ca- 
nals and Raikoads from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, marked 
as it is at almost every stage by some of the grandest fea- 
tures of nature, and by the triumph of art over great natu- 
ral obstacles, that no description of the route has been offer- 
ed to the public, accompanied with a good map. Were a 
pamphlet, containing a descriptive and statistical account of 
the road, including a map, prepared by some one of the En- 
gineers, and kept for sale in the passenger cars, and at the 
different Hotels on the route, as well as at other places, we 
could almost vouch fur the ample reward which would ac- 
crue to the author, or publisher. The same may be said of 
the Reading, Baltimore, and other Railroads. We are sur- 
prised, that no publisher by profession, has taken up this sub- 
ject, and engaged some one of the Engineers, on each of our 
great railroad and canal thoroughfares, to prepare suitablo 
guide books, a procedure which we find has been effected 
in England, and doubtless with profit, in relation to the great 
railroad tracks. ' G. 

finest Haverford, Del Co., Penn. 
September 12th, 1839. 
From the American Jiailroad Joumaf, 
Having been employed on the Columbia and Philadel- 
phia railway during its construction, a great many notes re- 
lative to the character and cost of the different portions of 
the work, accumulated in my possession. Taking advantage 
of some leisure time this summer, (tf^e first that has occur- 
red since the completion of that work,) I have arranged these 
notes for my own satisfaction, and have added some state- 
ments relative to the subsequent operations upon the road. 
The object being merely to give a correct statistical account, 
I have abstained from giving expression to any opinions or 
qiecalations as to the character or merits of the work. In 
making comparisons of the performances on different rail- 
ways. I have of^ fvlt the want of correct information as to 
the important features of the roads in question. 

Under the impression that the same might be the case 
with others, I have thought the annexed account might not 
be uninteresting to your readers. Should you agree in this 
opinion it is at your service for publication. 

RespectfoUv vours, 

*W.H. WiLsoir. 
Columlia and Philadelpfda Jiai/road4 
This railway commences at the comer of Broad and Vine 
streets, in the City of Philadelphia, and terminates at the 
borough of Columbia on the Susquehanna river, the length 
being 81 6-1 0th miles. It has been constructed and is still 
owned by the State of Pennsy Wania. 

In the year 1827, surveys of the route were made by di- 
rection of the Legislature, and on the 24th of March, 1838, 
the construction of the railway was authorized as a State 
work. The location was commenced immediately after, and 
Vol. III.— 3. 



early in the year 1829 the grading and bridging of 40 miles 
of the road were put under contract < different portions of 
the work were successively contracted for, according to the 
yearly appropriations made for that purpose. On the 20th 
September, 1832, twenty miles of single track were opened 
for travelling; in April 1834, a single track was complet- 
ed throughout, and in October of the same year, both tracks 
for the entire length of the road were open for public use. 
Much incidental work was, however, done after that time, 
the buildings for depots, woikshops, &c. being in an unfin- 
ished state and some turn-outs, farm bridges, 60c not con- 
structed. 

Major John Wilson had charge of the operations on thie 
line as Chief Engineer, from the commencement of the pre- 
liminaiy surveys, until a short time previotis to his death in 
the spring of 1833, after which time the work was placed 
under the direction of Edward F. Gay, Eeq. The following 
description will afford some general idea of the prominent 
features of this railway. From Broad street the line takes 
a northwesterly course passing near the Fairmotmt water 
works, and from thence runs nearly parallel to the Schuyl- 
kill river, which it crosses at the distance of about three 
miles from the city, the grades being undulating, to conform 
to the inclinations of the streete which are crossed. Imme- 
diately west of the river is an inclined plane of 2806 feet 
in length and 187 feet in height; this plane is straight and ita 
inclination uniform. From the head of the inclined plane, the 
line if continued on the dividing ridge between waters flowing 
into the Delaware and Schuylkill, for about 19 miles, to a 
point near the intersection of the West Chester railway, 
where it attains an elevation of 643 feet above high tide ; the 
grades on this portion of the road are varied and undulating, 
but generally ascending westward. The road now descends 
the northern slope of the South Valley hill into the Great 
Chester Valley, and after crossing Valley creek, comes to the 
East or Big Brandywine, at Downingtown ; for nearly the 
whole distance, (about 11 miles,) the descent is at the rate of 
29 feet per mile. The height of railway above high tide at 
Brandywine bridge is 250 feet^ From East to West Bran- 
dywine, a distance of about 7 milcsj the grades are general- 
ly ascending, the whole rise between those pointa being 121 
feet. After crossing the West, or Little, Brandywine near 
Coatesville, the line ascends the Southern slope of the North 
Valley hill, until it reaches the summit of the Mine ridge 
at the Gap. According to the first location, an excavation 
of 37 feet was required at this point, but upon removing a 
few feet of the surface, the material below was found to be 
quicksand ; after losing a great deal of time, and incurring 
heavy expense, in efforto to woHl down this cutting, it was 
deemed sidvisable to raise the grade so us to reduce the depth 
of excavation to 23 feet ; in consequence of whidi, the grade 
now stands at 45 feet per mile, descending each way from 
the summit for three-fourths of a mile, and then at forty feet 
per mile, for one-fourth of a mile, when it meeta the original 
inclination of 30 feet per mile. The Gap summit is 563 feet 
above high tide at Philadelphia. From this point the road 
descends, and after crossing Peqoea creek. Mill creek, and 
Big Conestoga, enters the city of Lancaster ; leaving which, 
it is conducts) across Little Conestoga, towards the head of 
the inclined plane at Columbia. This plane is 1 800 feet in 
length and 90 feet in height ; it is straight and ita inclination 
uniform. From the foot of the plane, the road continues 
along the margin of the river Su8quehanna|in>front ef the 
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town, to the outlet lock and baan of the Pennsylvania Ca- 
naiL It is graded along the edge of the basin, sufficiently 
low for the convenient transfer of articles from one mode of 
conveyance to the other. 

The passage of a law to authorize the construction of 
this railway by the Commonwealth, met with serious oppo- 
sition, and even afler the work had been commenced, it was 
for some time a matter of doubt whether operations would 
not be suspended. Under these circumstances, it was the 
•arnest desire of the friends of the road, that as much econo- 
qoy should be used in the construction, as was consistent 
with a due regard to the utility of the work, when complet- 
ed. Previous to commencing the location, it became ne- 
cessary for the Engineer to determine upon its governing 
principles, and in order to establish these, recouise was had 
to the experience gained upon works of a similar kind al- 
ready in operation. It must be recollected that this was in 
the year 1828, previous to the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, when there were but few railways of 
any extent in use, and those of very imperfect construction. 
It was also prior to the successful use of the locomotive en- 
gines; it is true that these machines were then operating 
upon some of the English railroads, but their use was attend- 
ed with so many objections, that very few were sanguine 
enough to anticipate their general adoption. After the most 
mature consideration of the subject, the maximum grade of 
the Columbia and Philadelphia railroad, was fixed at 30 feet 
per mile, and its minimum radius of curvature, at 631 feet, 
these being the limits to which it was thought prudent to go, 
with an eye to economy of construction on one hand, and 
the useful effect of the road on tlie other. The principles 
here laid down have been adhered to with one exception, 
which is the increase of grade in surmounting the Mine 
ridge at the Gap ; the distance however for which the grade 
has been raised is so short, that the difference is scarcely 
felt by trains passing over the road. It may be proper to ob- 
serve here, that in references made to this railway by com- 
panies prosecuting rival works, or by others interested in re- 
presenting it in the most unfavorable light, the minimum 
radius of curvature is stated at 300 feet ; there is a curve of 
this radius 7 chains in length, at the termination of the road, 
but it b in the streets of Philadelphia, beyond the point at 
which the locomotive engines are stopped and the trams sep- 
arated, and ought no more to be taken into view, when re- 
fening to the road, than ought the numerous abrupt curves 
through the Northern Liberties, to be considered as parte of 
the Trenton Railway. The inclined planes on this road be- 
ing a source of expense and delay to the transportetion, every 
possible effort has been made to avoid them. A new route 
of six miles in length has been located, and is now nearly 
completed, by which the plane at Columbia will be dispens- 
ed with; the distence is about the same as the part of the 
old One to be abandoned, and the grade 35 feet per mile. — 
Several routes have been surveyed for the purpose of avoid- 
ing the inclined plane near Philadelphia, but as yet no altera- 
tion has been adopted by the Stete. Two roads have been 
commenced by chartered companies for this purpose. The 
West Philadelphia railway is about 8 miles in length, ite 
maximum grade 67 feet per mile, and its average grade 
43 3- 10th feet per mile ; the grading of this road is principal- 
ly done, but the work is now suspended for want of funds. 
The other route is by the Valley and Norristown railroads ; 
the distance by the Valley road is 20^ miles, and then by 
the Norristown road 13^ miles, makmg a totel of 33 J miles 
or 2| miles more than the portion of the Stete road to be 
avoided ; the maximum grade of the Valley road is 35 7-1 0th 
feet per mile, and of the Norristown 37 4- 10th feet per mile; 
the latter road is graded for two tracks, and has one track 
now in use ; on the Valley road the grading is partly done. 
On no other route yet surveyed for avoiding this plane is 
the grade less than 40 feet per mile. 

The following is a summaiy of the straight lines and 
curves on the Columbia and Philadelphia railway. 

Miles. Chains. Links. 
Straight line, 56 62 54 

Curve of 3782 feet radius, 75 25 

1981 ^ 5 24 16 
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6ra<itn^.— The width of the road is 25 feet in the exca- 
vations, and by the original design it varied on the embank* 
ment from 22 to 25 feet according to the supply of material, 
but at this time the top width of embankmento generally ex- 
ceeds 25 feet The deepest cuttings on the line are between 
30 and 40 feet and the highest embankmente is 80 feet. 

Inclined Planet. — The inclined plane at Schuylkill river 
is 2805 fbet in length and 187 feet in height ; at the bead of 
the plane is a bmlding composed of t^o wings built of 
stone, connected by a wooden structure over the roadway. 
Each wing is calculated to hold a stationaiy steam engine of 
60 horse power; only one, however, has been put up. The 
rope is an endless one, of nine inches circumference when 
now, and cost about $2,800. The first rope used was 
6} inches in circumference, cost $2,100, weighed 5^ tons, 
and lasted about one year. The inclined plane at Columbia 
is 1800 feet in length, and 90 feet in height The engine 
house at the head of the plane is built of brick, and designed 
to accommodate two steam engines of 40 horse power each, 
one of which is put up. On both of these planes double 
tracks are laid, and cars are passed up and down at the same 
time. 

Culverts — ^The ctilverte are all built of stone, and the 
masonry is either hammer dressed, or rubble work ; they 
are 75 in number, with spans varying from 4 to 25 feet, 
and contain 31,161 perches of masonry. 

Bridges. — The number of railway bridges, or viaducts, 
is 22 ; they are constructed with stone abutmente and piers, 
surmounted by wooden structures, and contein 61 ,425 perch- 
es of masonry, and 7,212 lineal feet of wooden platform. — 
Two of these bridges, supported on small stone piers and 
wooden trestles, have lately been replaced by embankments. 
There are 33 bridges across the railway for public and pri- 
vate roads. The following are the most important viaducte : 

Schuylkill viadvcL — The superstructure is composed of 
wood, with four distinct trusses, formed of arch pieces, king 
posto, and braces, being a modification of Burr*s plan. The 
whole width from out to out, is 49 feet 8 inches, which ad- 
mite of three separate passages, two of 18^ feet each, in the 
dear, and one of four feet ; the latter is intended for foot 
passengers, one of the former for two railway tracks, and 
the other for common carriages. The spans are seven in 
number, and their lengths in clear, between the piers are as 
follows ; two of 122 feet each, three of 155 feet each and 
two of 1 37 feet each. The eastern abutment and four piers 
are founded upon solid rock; the remaining abutment and 
piers; upon hard gravel. The masonry is coursed and ham- 
mer dressed. Five of the piers were built in the river aiid 
required coffer dams; one of which stood in 26 feet depth of 
water. The whole length of wooden platform is 1 ,045 feet, 
and the number of perches of masonry 1 9, 1 J. The height 
of the bridge floor above the usual water line, is 38 feet.— > 
The totel cost including painting inside and outside, was 
$133,916 57. 

Valley Creek viaduct consiftte of four spans, each 130 
feet in clear between the piers. The piers arc built of nibble 
masonry, and vary from 56 to 59 feet hi height The ori- 
ginal structure was on Burr's plan, having two trusses, 
with a clear width of 18^ feet, and cost including stone 
work, $22,254 21. The wood work was destroyed recent- 
ly by fire, and replaced by a lattice bridge (lowered so as to 
admit of the railway being carried over the top,) at a cost 
of $17, 218 13. 

East Brandywine viaduct has four spans, two of 88 
feet 8 inches each, and two of 12 1 feet 7 inches in the clear. 
The superstructure is on Burr's plan with a clear width of 
18J feet The whole length of platform is 477 feet, and 
the height of floor above water in the cre^, 30 feet Cost 
$17,523 20. 

West Brandywine viaduct has a wooden supeni^actoie, 
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resting opon abutmcnU and pien of coursed masonry with 
rustic faces, commonly denominated rock work. The length 
of the bridge platform is 835 feet divided into six spans; its 
greatest height above the water is 72 feet. The whole cost 
of stone and wood work is 157,916 00. The plan is simi- 
lar to that of the bridge over East Brandywine, except that 
the superstructure is lowered for the Railway to pass over 
its top. This and the new bridge at Valley Creek, are the 
only two of the principal structures, on this line, in which 
the usual form of roof is dispensed with. 

Pequea viaduct is a single span of 130 feet, on Burr's 
plan, and cost $8,735 50. 

Mill Creek viaduct is built on Burr's plan ; the whole 
length of wooden platform is 550 feet, and its greatest ele- 
vation from the water 40 feet Cost $9,273 18. 

Biff Coneatoga viaduct is 1,412 feet in lengtfi, and is 
elevated 60 feet above the water. The piers are built of rub- 
ble masonry, and the superstructure is lattice work on Town's 
plan. Whole cost $3 1,503 57. The longest span of this 
bridge is 120 feet 

Little Conettoffa viaduct, — ^The piers are built of rub- 
ble masonry and the wood work on Burr's plan. The floor- 
ing is 804 feet in length and is elevated 47 feet above the 
water of the creek. Cost $15,359 00. 

Railway tupei^atructure.'-The length of road bemg, as 
before stated, 81 6-lOth miles, there are 163 2- 10th miles 
of single track; of which six miles are laid with granite sills 
plaled with flat iron bars, 18 miles vnth wooded string pieces 
plated in a similar manner, two miles with stone blocks and 
edge rails, having stone sills extending across the track at 
every 15 feet, and 137 2- 10th miles with stone block and 
edge rails, (having wooden sills extending across the track 
at intervals,) except on some of the embankments, where 
the edge rail is secured, to cross sills of wood, supported by 
mud sills. 

Granite Track. — ^The trenches are dug in the direction 
of the road, two feet in width, and 22 inches in depth, mea- 
suring from the level of top of sill. Broken stone is then 
placed and compacted in layers of 3 inches each. Upon this 
are laid granite sills varying in length from 3 to 12 feet, and 
one foot in depth and width. Holes are drilled into the stone 
(to correspond with the holes in the bars, and to suit the width 
and poeiUon of the track) three and a half inches in depth, 
and i of an inch in diameter. Into these holes, plugs of 
locust wood are driven, to receive the spikes which secure 
the iron bars, which are 15 feet in length, 2^ inches in width, 
and f of an inch in thickness. The inner edge of the sills, 
is chamfered off for a width of two inches, and the outeide 
is backed up with broken stone. Horse power being used 
on the road when this track was laid, a horse path was 
ibnned of broken stone or gravel 6 inches in depth. The 
average cost for one mile of this track, including the trim- 
ming and dressing off half the width of roadway was $10, 

179 20. , ,. :. 

Wooden Ti*ack,--The trenches are dog across the road, 
four (eet apart, eight feet in length, one foot in width, and 
16 inches in depth (making 24 inches to top of wooden rail.) 
Into these, broken stone is rammed in layers, upon which are 
laid sills of chesnut or white oak, seven and a half feet long 
and seven inches square. The sills are notched to receive 
a yellow pine string piece 6 inches square, which is secured 
in ite place by wooden wedges. Flat iron bars are then 
spiked on similar to those used on the granite track; the 
hune path is also similar. This track cost $5,604 48 per 

The two kinds of superetructure just described, have been 
in use on this road about seven years, but during the last 
year, they have been travelled over only by a few cars drawn 
by horses, being so much out of order as to be unsafe for 
locomoUve engines. The wooden mils and string pieces 
have become decayed, and in both cases the iron bare are 
constantly working loose. In many places these bara have 
been broken, or split, by the heavy weights passing over 
them, particularly on the stone track. It is intended to re- 
new this portion of the road with edge rails ; ashort distance 
has already been done. 



dug in the direction o( the road, ^8 inches wide, and 34 
mches deep, (from top of block ;) at every 15 feet these are 
connected by a cross trench 16 inches wide. Broken stone 
to the depth of 12 inches, is well rammed in layers; the 
blocks and sills are then settled in their places by heavy 
rammers, and backed up to their tops with broken stone. — 
The blodLs are of granite, or other hard stone, 20 inches 
long, 16 inches wide, and 12 inches deep; the sills are of the 
same material, six and a half feet in length, and one foot 
square, placed across the track at every 15 feet ; the blocks 
are so arranged as to give a support to the rails at every three 
feet Cast iron chaira weighing 15 lbs., are secured to the 
blocks and sills, by bolts driven into cedar plugs previously 
Inserted into the stone ; there are two bolts to a chair, weigh- 
ing 10 ounces each ; between the stone and chair, a piece of 
tarred canvass ia inserted. The rails are of rolled iron, 15 
feet long, three and a half inches deep, parallel at top and 
bottom, and weigh 41 J lbs. per lineal yard. The rail is se- 
cured in the chair by two wrought iron wedges, one on each 
side, weighing 10 oz. The horse path for this track is formed 
of broken stone and gravel nine inches deep. Average cost 
ofone mile, $12,568 85. 

Several miles of track were laid in a similar manner to the 
above, omitting the stone sill, and substituting in its place 
two blocks, at a cost of $10,927 88 per mile. This kind 
of track was found so liable to spread, particularly in the 
spring of the year, when the ground was soft, that wooden 
sills have since been put in at intervab, connecting the two 
rails of the track. 

Edge rails on atone blocks and locust sills, — This kind 
of track ia similar to the edge rail track already described, 
with the following exceptions ; instead of stone sills, locust 
are used, placed 16 feet apart on the straight lines, and nine 
feet apart on Uie ijurves ; to suit which, some bara were rolled 
in lengths of 18 feet ; the stone horse path is dispensed with, 
the tops of the blocks and sills being level vrith the graded 
surface of road. The average cost of one mile on this plan 
is $13,240 92 ; the excess over the cost of the track where 
stone sills were used, is owing to a rise in the cost of iron, 
from $41 to $50 per ton (deUvered in Philadelphia.) On 
newly formed embankments the following plan was adopted; 
longitudinal trenches were dug, 22 inches wide, and 22 
inches deep ; broken stone to the depth of 6 inches, being 
rammed in, string pieces of white oak or chesnut were laid, 
12 inches deep by 10 inches wide; these being notched to 
the depth of two inches, across sills of the same material, 6 
by 8 inches, were secured to them at every 3 feet by pins or 
wedges. On these sills the iron chairs, rails, etc., were 
placed. The trenches were connected at intervals, by cross 
trenches, running out to the edge of the embankment, for 
the purpose of carrying off any water which might collect 
This description of track cost $ 1 2,905 35 per mile. 

This road Jiaving been designed and constructed with a 
view to the use of horse power, a system of turn-outs and ride 
tracks was adopted with particular reference to that kind of 
travelling. Turn-outs were placed at intervals from one track 
to the other, and side tracks were constructed, adjacent to each 
of the main tracks, at the distance of one mile and a half apart, 
for the whole length of the road ; these side tracks measured 
as follows ; 160 feet in length parallel to the main track, and 
70 feet at each end, curved to the intersection with outside 
rail of main track. They afforded a space of about 200 feet 
in length for care, and as the care always entered in the same 
direction after both tracks were completed, only one movea- 
ble switch was used. The castings were according to J. 
Elgar's plan, and were made under his direction. Upon the 
introduction of steam power upon the road, the numerous 
castings were found very objectionable, and useless; nearly 
all of them were consequently taken up, and most of the side 
tracks were also removed. Wherever it has since been found 
necessary for the accommodation of busmess to *»a^c^^ 
outs or crossings, new castings have been made use of, better 
adapted to the present mode of traveUing. 

The branches connected with this raUway which have been 
completed for use, are, the West Chwter "jlway, 10 mile; 
in iCTigth, intersecUng about 22 miles firom Philadeli*ia, and 
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Lancaster, IS miles from the western extremity. On the 
former of these roads, horse power is used ; on ihe latter, 
steam power; — both belong to chartered companies. The 
following table exhiHls the cost of the Columbia and Phila- 
delphia railway as nearly as can be ascertained. ^ From the 
commencement of the work to the time of its being opened 
for public use, the gross amount of the appropriations^ for 
purposes of construction could easily be obtained ; but since 
that period various sums have been appropriated yearly to 
this road, some of which properly belong to the item of con- 
struction, while others have been applied to objects not con- 
nected therewith. 

All the documents relating to this subject have been 
carefully examined and the resuH is believed to be as conect 
as can possibly be obtained. 

Total Cott of Columbia and Philadelphia Raihoay. 

Grading, $ 619,158 69 

Culverte, 74,113 94 

Railway bridges or viaducts, 827,695 80 

Road and farm bridges, 43,055 00 

Fencing, 65,410 86 

Railway superBtnicture, 2,181,156 25 

Buildings and machinery, 111,787 12 



Engineering and superintendence, 183,934 31 

Daiages,.: .V. 64,838 29 

Repairs, 42.451 76 

Inodcntal 11,980 18 

Alteration to accommodate the city of Lan- 
caster, 60,000 00 

$3,754,577 20 

Cost when'the road was open for use in 1834 ; after which 
the following additional expenditures were made. 

Locomotive engines, 327,203 41 

Additional buildings, turn-outs, du^ 37,5 11 16 

Ret^ned per centage on old contracts, 5,134 08 

Engineering, 4,741 25 

New ropes at inclined planes, 1 1,584 34 

Embankment at MauVs bridge, 1 ,796 34 

Renewal of wooden track, 18,907 48 

Re-building Valley creek bridge, 17,218 13 

New road to avoid Columbia inclined plane,. 118,123 53 

$4,296,796 92 



The following particulars in relation to the working of the Columbia and Philadelphia railway, are compiled from the 
annual reports of the officers of the road, up to October 31st, 1838, the date of the last report 
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44,033 23 


133,820 90 


233,588 75 


164,052 74 


177.854 13 


397,641 49 


$ 220,343 63 


$ 488,805 77 


$ 804,310 70 


$ 436,151 08 


$ 709,148 40 


$1,240,461 78 



All the cars used on this read belong to individuals or 
companies, but the motive power is furnished by the State, 
except in the case of the West Chester cars and some few 
others, which are drawn by horses. Every thing connected 
with the management of the motive power is entrusted to an 
officer styled " Superintendent of motive power ;" the repairs 
of the road are attended to by a Supervisor; these officers 
are independent of each other, appoint all persons employed 
under them, and report annually to the Board of Canal 
Commissioners on the state of their respective departments. 
There are five offices for the collection of tolls, the incum- 
bents of which are appointed by the Board of Canal Com- 
mifnioners. Separate accounts are kept by the collectors of 
the tolls received for the use of the road, and for motive pow- 
er ; the latter constitute a fund, out of which all expenses in 
that department are paid ; for the repairs of the road, yearly 
appropriations are made by the Legislature. 

The rates of toll for the use of the road vaiy from six mills 
to four cents per ton (of 2000 pounds) per mile ; there are 1 2 
different rates, the average of which would be two cents per 
ton per mile. The lowest rates are for coal, stone, iron ore, 
vegetables, lime, manure and timber ; and the high^ arc for 
dry goods, drugs, medicines, steel and furs. On the United 
Sdtes* Mail, the toll is one mill per mile, for every ten 
pounds ; on every passenger one cent per mile. In addition 
to these rates, a toll is levied, of one cent per mile on each 
burthen car. two cents per mile on each baggage car, and on 
every passenger car one cent per mile for eadli pair of wheels. 
The motive power toll is, for each car having four wheels, 
one cent per mile, for each additional pair of wheels five 



mills, for each passenger, one cent per mile, and for all other 
kinds of loading, 12 mills per ton (of 2000 pounds ) The 
owners of cars now charge $3 25 for eveiy passenger, and 
$7 50 for every ton of merchandise conveyed the whole 
length of the road, they paying all tolls : which is at the rate 
of four cents per mile for a passenger, and 9 14-100 cents 
per mile for a ton of goods. Taking the length of the road 
at 82 miles, the average number of passengers to an eight- 
wheel car at 30, and the load of a four-wheel burthen car at 
three tons, we have the following results : 
Road toll on an eight-wheel car, 4 cents per mile. 

" 30pa8eengere, 30 

Motive power toll on car, 2 " 

" 30 passengers, 30 " 

Total toll for 30 passengers, 66 ** 

or 2 2-10 cents per mile for each passenger, leaving 1 8-10 
cents per mile to the owners of the car for every passenger. 
Road toll on a four-wheel burthen car 1 cent per mile, 

" three tons of dry goods, 12 " 

Motive power toll on car, 1 " 

" three Ions of goods, 3 6-10 ** 

ToUl toll on three tons of dry goods, 17 6-10 '< 

or 5 86-100 cents per ton per mile, leaving 3 28-100 cents 
per ton per mile to the owner of the car. 

In making comparisons between the woriung of this and 
other railways, the error has generally been committed, of 
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taking the motive power expenses (given in the reports of 
the State oflScers) as the whole cost of transportation ; it must 
be recollected, that the State merely furnishes the moving 
power ; the owners of cars have to provide their own work- 
shops, and depots for receiving and depositing goods ; they 
are also obliged to send agents with their cars and have 
to take the risk of all accidents. The duty of the State 
agents who accompany each train, is to regulate the motions 
of the train, and to see that proper returns are made to the 
collectors, of the passengers and freight conveyed. 

Detaili of motive power expetuea for the year ending 
October ZUt, 1838. 

Expended at workshops, $14,102 05 

" inclined planes, 16,942 90 

Superintendent, clerk, and car agents, 8,023 00 

Car inspectors, 1,196 00 

Conductor of State cars, 407 50 

Engineers of locomotives, 10,786 00 

Firemen, 6,662 87} 

Watermen, 6,825 00 

Woodmen, 8,212 22 

Wood, 27.889 33J 

Coal, 10,732 67J 

Materials for engines, 20,720 9l| 

Oil, 6,668 85 

Miscellaneous...... 852 62 

$139,920 94 
Add amount of debts contracted, 6,600 00 

$145,520 94 
Deduct stock on hand, fuel, iron, oil, Ac,. . . . 11,700 00 

$133,820 84 

During the same year, the number of passengers conveyed 
was 103,336 way and through, equal to 75,612 through ; 
the number of tons of freight transported was 87,180, and 
the whole number of miles travelled was 260,400. 

Idst of peraont employed in motive poroer department, 

Saperintendent of motive power, at $4 00 per day. 

Clerk, 2 00 " 

2 car inspectors, each, 2 00 " 

Manager between Phihidelphia and inclined 

plane, - 2 50 " 

4 agents for passenger trains each, 2 00 ** 

6 •« burthen, •• 1 50 « 

Conductor of State cars, 125 ** 

Master Machinist, 4 00 ** 

2 Foremen of workshops, each, 2 00 « 

18 machinists, pay varying from $1 00 to. 2 00 « 
9amitha, ** i 50 to. 1 92 " 

9 assistants, each, 1 26 " 

Engineerof stationary engine at workshop,. 1 16 " 

Watchman, 1 16 « 

2 Managers, at inclined planes, each, 2 50 « 

2£ngineei8, « 2 00 " 

2 Firemen, * 1 26 " 

2 Riggers, « 160 •« 

11 Signalmen, and assisUnts, 125 ** 

26 Engineers of locomotives, 200 •* 

33 Firemen of locomotives, each, : 1 25 " 

19 Watermen, 100 " 

33 Woodmen, I 00 ** 

The superintendent in his report dated October, 1837, 
Mates as follows : ** The heavy locomotives now used for the 
transportation of freight are capable of drawing thirty-five 
ears, each with a load of three tons, or one hundred and five 
tons, exclusive of the cars, engme, and tender. If their 
weight be added, the whole will be one hundred and ninety 
tons." The average number of can to each engine, actu- 
ally hauled during the season, falls far short of the number 
just given; this is owing to the irregularity and decrease of 
buaneoB which prevailed, and to the rule, which for the ac^ 



commodation of the trade was adopted, of starting a train 
whenever one of sufficient size to justify the expense had 
accumulated, without delaying, and increasing the expense 
of the transportera by waiting for a full one. 

The number of locomotive engines, on the road at the 
date of the last report was thirty-six, of which, twenty-aev«i 
were in good order. The daily duty of the engines is to run 
from the head of one inclined plane to the head of the other, 
a distance of seventy-seven miles ; lietween the foot of the 
Schuylkill plane and Philadelphia, a distance of three miles, 
two engines are generally kept employed in taking the trains 
to and fro : from the Columbia plane to the canal baan, 
horse power is used, the distance being only one mile. 

Journal of the Franklin Inttitute, 



Important Surreal Operation for Contnmption of the 
Lungt. — ^There is no disease that has claimed and received 
a greater share of attention than Pulmonary Consumption, 
and with what success, the public is but too well aware ; any 
remedy therefore that may offer but partial advantage in this 
fatal malady should be received with favor. 

We understand an operation was performed upon Mr. 
John Beitzel, of Kensington, on the 15th day of May last, 
which promises entire success. 

The disease was in the right side, a great portion of the 
lung being occupied by an abscess which commonicated 
with the cavity of the chest — the diagno^ being based 
upon physical exploration. 

The operation was performed by Dr. J. P. BetheU, in 
presence of Drs. J. E. Taylor, J. K. Knorr, O. Baker, O. W. 
Patterson, and T. A. Railly. 

An incision was made about three inches long between 
the sixth and seventh ribs; a gum elastic tube was introduced 
into the cavity of the abec^, and the pus drawn olT by 
means of a pump. The orifice was kept open and the tobe 
applied until the pus (which amounted to 24 ounces) was 
entirely removed. 

The patient immediately after the operation became 
entirely relieved ; his cough subsided, and his respiration be- 
came easy. 

He is now convalescent, having had no bad symptoms 
since the operation, and remains under the care of Dra. 
Bethell and Taylor.— /n^. 

Rival to the Daguerreotype. — ^The Baltimore Patriot 
contains the following account of an American rival to the 
French process, by which miniatures are taken :— 

The process is a modification of the Daguerreotype. The 
likenesses are not taken by a glass camera and by refracted 
light, but by a new invention, purely of American origin, 
viz : A metallic reflector reflects the light of the sun, received 
from the fiice of the person sitting for a likeness, back, and 
a silver plate, placed in the focus of the reflector, receives the 
impression, when a chemical action takes place, and a per- 
fect image is the consequence. The time for tbis operation 
varies, I learn, from one and a half to three minutes, when 
a screen is used, according to the influence, for the time 
being, of the chemical rays of the sun, &c 



Common Council of Philadelphia, — ^Mr. Ferguson, from 
the committee on finance, reported the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the City Treasurer be and be is hereby 
authorized to pay, under the direction of the committee on 
finance, all interest on city loam that may be now due and 
unpaid or that may hereafter become due, in specie — which 
was passed. Select Council concurred. 



Liverpool, May 23,-^Greatai^valof Vet»el$ at IJver- 
poo/.— Owing to a change of wind on Saturday last, there 
were 60 arrivals at Liverpool, from foreign ports, principally 
vessels of large burden and with valuable cargoes, via. : 1 
from China, 27 from the United Stotes, (21 with cotton, 6 
with flour, and 1 with tea,) 6 from the West Indies and 
adjacent parts, 2 from Afirica, 1 from the Mediterranean, 3 
from Spain, 5 from Portugal, 6 firom the Baltic ; also 24 
from Ireland, and 23 coastwise— Total 107 vessels. 
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Preildem Vs message. 

JVhrthcoitem Boundary, — ^The following message was 
received from the President of the United States, by Mr. A. 
Van Buren, his secretary. 

To t)ie /Senate — ^The importance of the subject to the tran- 
quillity of our country makes it proper that I should com- 
municate to the Senate, in addition to the information here- 
tofore transmitted in reply to their resolution of the 1 7th of 
Januaiy last, the copy of a letter just received from Mr. Fox 
announcing the determination of the British Government to 
consent to the principles of our last proposition for the set- 
tlement of the question of the Northeastern boundary, with 
a copy of the answer made to it by the Secretaiy of State. 
I cannot doubt that, with the sincere disposition which actu- 
jates both Governments to prevent any otlier than an amica- 
ble termination of the controversy, it will be found practica- 
ble so to arrange the detaib of a conventional agreement on 
theprinciples alluded to as to effect that object 

The British Commissioners, in their report communicated 
by Mr. Fox, express an opinion that the true line of the 
treaty of 1783 is m&teiially different from that so long con- 
tended for by Great Britain. The report is altogether ex- 
parte in its character, and has not yet, as we are informed, 
been adopted by the British Government It has, however, 
assumed a form sufficiently authentic and important to jus- 
tify the belief that it is so to be used hereafter by the British 
Government in the discussion of the question of boundary, 
and as it differs essentially from the line claimed by the 
United States, an immediate preparatory exploration and sur- 
vey on our part, by Commissioners appointed for that pur- 
pose, of the portions of the territory therein more particu- 
larly brought in view, would, in my opinion, be proper. If 
Congress concur with me in this view of the subject, a pro- 
vision by them to enable the Executive to carry it into effect 
will be necessary. 

M. Vah BuREir. 
* Washington June 27, 1840. 



Mr, Fox to M\ ForsytJu 

Washisotoit, June 22, 1840. 

The undersigned, her Britannic Majesty's Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, has the honor to 
transmit to the Secretary of State of the United States, by 
order of his Government, the accompanying printed copies 
of a report and map which have been presented to her Ma- 
jesty's Govcmment by Colonel Mudge and Mr. Featherston- 
haugh, the commissioners employ^ during the last season 
to survey the disputed territory." 

The undersigned is instructed to say, that it will of course 
have become the duty of her Majesty's Government to lav 
the said report and map before Parliament ; but her Majesty s 
Government have been desirous, as a mark of courtesy and 
consideration towards the Government of the United States, 
that documents bearing upon a question of so much interest 
and importance to the two countries, should, in the first in- 
stance be communicated to the President The documents 
have been officially placed in the hands of her Majesty's 
C^overnment, only a few days previously to the date of the 
instruction addressed to the undersigned. 

Her Majesty's Government feel an unabated desire to bring 
the long pending questions connected with the boundary 
between the United States and the British possessions in 
North America to a final and satisfactory settlement; being 
well aware, that questions of this nature, so long as they re- 
main open between the two countries, must be the source of 
frequent irritation on both sides, and are liable at any mo- 
ment to lead to events that may endanger the existence of 
friendly relations. 

It k obvious that the questions at issue between Great 
Britain and the United States, must be beset with various 
and really existing difficulties ; or else those questions would 
not have remained open ever since the year 1783, notwith- 
•tandmg the fiequent and earnest endeavors made by each 
Ckyvemmeot to Imng thsm to an adjustment But her Ma- 
jesty's Govemmeiit do not relinquish the hope that the sin*' 



cere desire which is £dt by both paxties to arrive at an ami- 
cable settlement will at length be attended with success. 

The best clue to guide the two Governments in their fu- 
ture proceedings, may perhaps be obtained by an examina- 
tion of the causes of past failure : and the most prominent 
amongst these causes has certainly been a want of correct 
information as to the topographii^ features and physical 
character of the district in dispute. 

This want of adequate information may be traced as one 
of the difficulties which embarrassed the Netherlands (Go- 
vernment in its endeavors to decide the points submitted to 
its arbitration, in 1830. The same has been felt by the Go- 
vernment in England : it has been felt and admitted by the 
Government of ^ United States, and even by the local Go- 
vernment of the contiguous State of Maine. 

1 he British Government and the Government of the 
United States agreed, therefore, two years ago, that a survey 
of the disputed territory, by a joint commission, would be 
the measure best calculated to elucidate and solve the ques- 
tions at issue. The President proposed such a commission, 
and her Majesty's Government consented to it ; and it was 
believed by her Majesty's Government that the general prin- 
ciples upon which the commission was to be guided, in its 
local operations, had been settled by mutual consent, and aiw 
rived at by means of a correspondence which took place be- 
tween the two Govemmenta in 1837 and 1838. 

Her Majesty's Government accordingly transmitted, in 
April of last year, for the consideration of the President, the ' 
draft of a convention to regulate the proceedings of the pro- 
posed commission. The preamble of that draft recited tex- 
tualiy the agreement that had been come to by means of 
notes which had been exchanged between the two GJovcm- 
mente; and the articles of the draft were framed, as her Ma- 
jesty's Government considered, in strict conformity with that 
agreement 

But the Government of the United States did not think 
proper to assent to the convention so proposed. 

The United States Government did not indeed allege that 
the proposed convention was at variance with the result of 
the previous correspondence between the two Govemmenta; 
but it thought that the convention would establish a com* 
mission of ** mere exploration and survey ;" and the Presi- 
dent was of opinion that the step next to be taken by the 
two Governments, should be to contract stipulations baring 
upon the face of them the promise of a final settlement, 
under some form or other, and within a reasonable time. 

The United States Government accordingly transmitted 
to the undersigned, for communication to her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, in the month of July last, a counter draft of con- 
vention, varying considerably in some parts, as the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States admitted in his letter to 
the undersigned of the 29th of July last, from the draft pr»> 
posed by Great Britain. But the Secretary of State added, 
that the United States Government did not deem it neces- 
sary to comment upon the alterations so made, as the text 
itself of the counter draft would be found sufiSciently per* 
spicuous. 

Her Majesty's Government might certainly well have ex- 
pected that some reasons would have been given to explain 
why the United States Government declined to conform to an 
arrangement which was founded upon propositions made by 
that Government itself, and upon modifications to which 
that Government thought the draft of convention thus pro- 
posed was not in conformity with the previous agreement^ 
it would have pointed out in what respect the two were con- 
sidered to differ. 

Her Majesty's Government, considering the present state 
of the boundary question, concur with the (Sovemment of 
the United States in thinking that it is on every account ex« 
pedient that the next measure to be adopted by the two Go* 
vemm«3ta should contain arrangemento which-will neoes* 
sarily lead to a final settlement; and they think that th# 
convention which they proposed last year to the President, 
instead of being framed so as to constitute a mere commis- 
sion of exploration and survey, did, on the contrary, contain 
certain stipulations caknlated to lead to the final ascertain- 
ment of Hm bonndaiy between tha tw© coontrissT' r^r^rAr> 
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There was, however, undoubtedly, one essential dUTerence 
between the British drafl and the American counter draft 
The British draft contained no provision embodying the 
principlo of arbitration ; the American counter draft did con- 
tain such a provision. 

The British draft contained no provision for arbitration, 
because the principle of arbitration had not been proposed 
on either side during the negotiations upon which that draft 
was founded ; and because, moreover, it was understood at 
that time that the principle of arbitration would be decidedly 
objected to by the United States. 

But as the United States Government have now express* 
ed a wish to embody the principle of arbitration in the pro- 
posed convention, her Majesty's Government are perfectly 
willing to accede to that wish. 

The undersigned is accordingly instructed to state officially 
to Mr. Forsyth, that her Majesty's Government consent to 
the two principles which form the main foundation of the 
American counter draft; namely, first, that the commission 
to be appointed shall be so constituted as necessarily to lead 
to a final settlement of the questions of boundary at issue 
between the two countries ; and secondly, that in order to 
secure such a result, the convention by which the commis- 
aion is to be created shall contain a provision for arbitration 
apoQ points as to which the British and American commis- 
sioners may not be able to agree. 

The undersigned is, however, instructed to add, tliat there 
are many matters of detail in the American counter draf^, 
which her Majesty's Government cannot adopt. The under- 
signed will be furnished from his Government, by an early 
opportunity, with an amended dnd>, in conformity with the 
principles above stated, to be submitted to the consideration 
of the President. And the undersigned expects to be at the 
same time furnished with instructions to propose to the Go- 
vernment of the United States a fresh local and temporary 
eonvention, for the better prevention of incidental border col- 
lisions, within the disputed territory, during the time that 
may be occupied in carrying through the operations of sur- 
vey or arbitration. 

The undersigned avails himself of tliis occasion to renew 
to the Secretary of State, the assurance of his distinguished 
consideration. 

H. S. Fox. 

The Hoop John Forsyth, &c. 6cc, &c 



•Wr. Fortyth to Mr. Fox. 

DCPARTMEMT or StATE, 

WAsniHOTOjr, 26th June, 1840. 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, 
haa had the honor to receive a note addressed to him on the 
32d instant by Mr. Fox, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Pleoipoientiary of Great Britain, enclosing printed copies 
of the report and map laid before the British Government, 
by the commissioners employed during the last season to 
survey the territory in dispute between the two countries, 
and communicating the consent of her Britannic Majesty's 
Government to the two principles which form the main 
foundation of the counter proposition of the United States 
for the adjustment of the question. 

The undersigned, having laid Mr. Fox'a note before the 
President, is instructed to say, in answer, that the President 
duly appreciates the motives of courtesy which prompted 
the British Government to communicate to that of the 
United States the documents referred to; and that he derives 
glMt satisfiiction from tlie announcement that her Majesty's 
Government do not relinquish the hope that the sincere de- 
are which is felt by both parties to arrive at an amicable 
flettlcment, will at length be attended with success, and from 
the proapect held out by Mr. Fox, of his being accordingly 
fbmiahed by an early opportunity, with the draft of a pro- 
position amended in conformity with the principles to which 
her majes^'a Government has acceded, to be submitted to 
tfie eonsideration of this Government. 

Mr. Fox alatea that hit Government might have expected 
thaly when the Ame i ictn counter draA waa commuAiatted 



to him, some reasons would have been given to explain why 
the United States Government declined accepting the British 
draft of convention or that, if it thought the draft was not 
in conformity with previous agreement, it would have 
pointed out in what respect the two were considered to 
differ. 

In the note which the undersigned addressed to Mr. Fox 
on the 29th July Qf last year, transmitting the American 
counter draft, he stated that in consequence of the then re- 
cent events on the frontier, and the danger of collision be- 
tween the citizens and subjects of the two Governments, a 
mere commission of exploration and survey would be inade- 
quate to the exigencies of the occasion, and fall behind the 
just expectations of the people of both countries, and referred 
to the importance of having the measure next adopted bear 
upon its face stipulations which must result in a final settle- 
ment under some form, and in a reasonable time. These 
were the reasons which induced the President to introduce 
in the new project the provisions which he thought calculated 
for the attainment of so desirable an object, and which in his 
opinion, rendered obviously unnecessary any allusion to the 
previous agreements referred to by Mr. Fox. The President 
is gratified to find that a^oncurrence in those views has brought 
the minds of her majesty's Government to a similar conclu- 
sion; and from this fresh indication of harmony in the wishes 
of the two cabinets, he permits himself to anticipate tho 
most satisfactory result from the measure under considera- 
tion. 

The undersigned avails himself of the opportunity to ofTer 
to Mr. Fox renewed assurance of his distinguished consid- 
eration. 



JOHX FUBSTTH. 



H. S. Fox, Esq., Ac 



On motion, by Mr. Buchanan, the message was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed. 



The following circular has been issued by the U. S. Bank. 
Various changes have been made in the officers and clerks 
of this Bank. Joseph Cowperthwait has resigned as cashier, 
and his place been supplied by A. Lardner, Esq. ; John 
Andrews, Esq. Assbtant Cashier has also resigned, and the 
office been dispensed with. The places of many clerks have 
been vacated, and a general reduction of the salaries of those 
who remained taken place, so as to diminish the expenses of 
the institution considerably, under the present contracted 
state of its business. 

I am instructed to inform you, that by a resolution, of the 
Board of Directors of this Bank, adopted at a stated meeting, 
held on the 1 6th inst., it was ordered that hereafter no loans, 
now running to maturity, shall be renewed, (unless originally 
made with an agreement or understanding to that efiect ;) and 
that upon all loans, whether on accommodation paper, upon 
stock or upon other security, a payment of at least 10 per 
cent, will be required when due, and the balance to be settled 
by notes (not renewable,) at from one to seven months. And 
that all offers or applications for such renewals must be pre- 
sented to the Board on discount days. 

By order of the Board, 

A. LARDNER, Actmg Cashier. 



Three hundred miiet a day. — ^The splendid steamboat 
Erie, Capt. Titus, returned from Chicago on Saturday last, 
with a large number of paaaengers and 300 barrels of flour 
and pork. The run of the Erie on this occasion is worthy 
of record. She lefl Chicago on Tuesday morning at half 
past nine o'clock, touched at ten intermediate 4>orti, took in 
paaaengers and wood and arrived here at 45 minutes past 
two on Saturday aAemoon, thus runmng the trip of 1,300 
milea in four days.— .Bi(^a^ Com. Adv. jTp 
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From the Literaiy News-Letter. 

Scraps of ITettera muorj. 

We publish below the Journal of the CoDTentibn at Boohs- 
borough, in 1775— the fivt legislative body ever convened 
upon the soil of Kentucky. Some of the details may perhaps 
seem trivial ; but as specimens of back-woods legislation, and 
of legislation too, well adapted to the condition and wants of 
the infant colony, they possess a high degree of interest — 
We find, among other characteristic incidents contained in 
these minutes, the old hunter, Daniel Boone, asking for leave 
to bring in a bill ** for the preservation of the game." The 
original manuscript of this Journal is in the possession of the 
Kentucky Historical Society. 

Convention of 1775, at Boonsborough, Ay.- 

Journal of the proceedfaigs of die House of Delegatbi, &i 
Representatives of the Colony of Transylvania, begun on 
Wednesday the S8d of May, in the year of our Lord 
Christ, 1776, and in the 15th year of the reign of his Ma- 
jesty, King tk Great Britain.* 

The proprietors of the said colony having called and re- 
quired an election of Delegates, or Representatives, to be 
made for the purpose of legislation, or making and ordaining 
laws and regulations for the future conduct of the inhabitants 
thereof; that is to say, for the town of Boonsborough, six 
members; for Harrodsburg, three; for the Boiling Spring 
Settlement, four ; for the town of St Asaph, four ; and ap- 
pointed thdr meeting for the purpose aforesaid, on the afore- 
said 23d of May, Anno Domini, 1775. 

It being certified to us here, this day, by the Secretary, 
that the following persons were returned as duly elected for 
the several Towns and Settlements ; to wit, for Boonsbo- 
rough, Squire Boone, Daniel Boone, Wm. Cocke, Samuel 
Henderson, Wm. Moore, andRicbard Calloway; for Harrods- 
burg, Thos. Slaughter, John Lythe, Valentine Harmond, and 
James Douglass ; for the Boiling Spring Settlement, James 
Harrod, Nathan Hammond, Isalste Hite, and Azariah Davis; 
for the town of St Asaph, John Todd, Alexander Spots- 
wood Dandridge, John Floyd, and Samuel Wood : — Present 
Squire Boone, Daniel Boone, Samuel Henderson, William 
Moore, Richard Calloway, Thomas Slaughter, John Lythe, 
Valentine Harmond, James Douglass. James Harrod, Nathan 
Hammond, Isaac Hite, Azariah Davis, John Todd, Alexan- | 
der Spotswood Dandridge, John Floyd, and Samuel Wood, i 
who took their seats at Convention. I 

The House unanimously chose Col. Thomas Slaughter, | 
chairman, and Matthew Jewitt clerk ; and after divine ser- 
vice was performed by the Rev. John Lythe, the House ' 
waited on the Proprietors, and acquainted them that they ' 
had chosen Mr. Thomas Slaughter, Chairman, akid Matthew ' 
Jewitt Cftik, of which they approved ; and Col. Richard 
HendoitoD, in behalf of himself and the rest of the Proinie- 
toni, opened the Convention with a speech, a copy of which, 
to prevent mistakes^ the Chairman procured. 

Ordered the said speech to be read : read tlM some which 
Mows: 

Mr, Chairman and Gentleman of She Contention: 

Too MB colled and otsembled at this time for a noble and 
on honorable purpose— a purpose, however ridiculous and 
idle it may appear at first view, to superficial minds, yet is 
ef the most solid consequence ; and if prudence, firmness and 
miion are sufiered to influence your councils and direct 
your conduct, the peace and hormoily of thousands may be 
expected to result from yeUr deliberatiotis. In short, you 
are about a work of the utmost importance' to* the weO-bmng 
ef this country in general, in which the interest and security 
of each and every individual is inseparably connected ; for 
that State is truly sickly, politically speaking, whose lows or 
edicts oie not careful equally of tibe different members, and^ 
moot distant branches, which constitute the one united whole. 

* When the above was about half in type, we discovered 
that Mr. Butler hod already published the same in the Ap- 
pendix to tbe second edition' of his Histoiy of Kentucky. 

Vol. III.— 4 



Nay, it is not only a soledsm in politics, but an iAsult iol 
common sense, to attempt the happmess of any community,- 
or composing laws for their benefit, without securing to each 
individual hia full proportion of advantage arising out of the 
general mass ; thereby making his intefest, (that most pow 
erful incentive to the actions of mankind,) the consequence 
of obedience. This at once not only gives force and energy 
to legislation, but as justice is, and must be eternally the 
same, so your laws, founded in wisdom, will gather strength 
hf Un^d, and find an advocate in every wise and well disposed 
person. 

You, perhaps, are fixing the palladium, or placing the first 
comer-stone of an edifice, the height and magnificence of 
whose superstructure is now in the womb of futurity, and 
esn only become great and glorious, ih proportion to the ex* 
cellence of its foundation. These considerations, gentlemen, 
will, no doubt animate and inspire' you with sentiments wor- 
thy the grandeur of the subject 

Our peculiar circumstances in thiri remote country, sur- 
rounded on all sides lyith difficulties, and equally subject to 
one common danger, which threatens our common overthrow, 
must, I think, in their ejQfects, secure to us on union of intei^ 
estff, and consequently that harmony in opihibn, so essential ' 
to the forming of good, wise and wholesome laws. If any 
doubt remain amongst you with respect to the force or efl> 
cacy of whatever laws, you now, or hereafter make, be 
pleased to consider that all power is originally in thd people ; 
therefore, make it their interest, by impartial and boieficial 
laws, and you may be sure of their indinatioii, to see them 
enforced. For it is not to be supposed that a people, anxious 
and desirous of having laws made— ^ho approve of the 
method of choosing delegates, or representatives, tt> meet in 
general convention for that purpose, can want the neoessaiy 
and concomitant virtue to carry them into execution. 

Nay, gentlemen, for argument's sake, let us §et virtue for 
a moment out of the question, and see EdW th^ matter will 
then stand. You must admit that it is, and ever will be, 
the interest of a large majority, that the laws should be es- 
teemed and held sacred; if so, surely this large ihajority can 
never want inclination or power to givesanctioii ahd efficacy 
to those very laws, which advance their interest and secure 
their property. And now, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of 
the Convention, as it is indispensably necessary, that laws 
should be composed for the regulation of our conduct — as 
we have a right to make spch laws, without giving ofience 
to Great Britain, or any of ^ American Colohies — without 
disturbing the repose of any society or community under 
Heaven — if it h probable, nay, eertain; that the laws may 
derive force and efiScacy firom our mutual consent, and that 
consent resulting from our own virtue, interest and conveni- 
ence, nothing remains but to set about the business immedi- 
ately, and let the event determine th6 wisdom df the under- 
taking. 

Among the many objects that may present themselves for 
your coi]^eration, the first in order myet, firom its impor- 
tance, be that of establishing Courts of Justice, or tribunab 
for the punii^ment of such ai may offond against the laws 
you are about to Make. As this UW #ill be the chief oor- 
ner<«tone in the groundwoik or basis 6f 6tLt 6enstitution, let 
us fai a particular manner recommend the most dispassionate 
attention, while ydu take for youi' guide as much of the spirit 
and genius 6f the laws of England, all can b^ interwoven with 
those of this country. We ore all EngliAknen, or, what 
amounts to the same ; ourselves and our fathers have for 
many generations experienced the invaluable blessinp of 
that most excellent constitution ; and surely we can't want 
motives to copy frott so noble on original . . 

Many thmgs, no doubt, crowd upon your minds, and sedn' 
equally to demand your attention ; but next to that of re^' 
straining vice and immorality, surdy nothing can beof mbre' 
importance than eetablidiihg some pfain and easy method foi^ 
the recovery of d'elits, and determining matters of dikpule' 
with respect to property, contracts, torts, injuries, etc — 
These things are so essential, that if not strictly attended to^ 
our name vrill become odious abroad, and otir peace of short 
and precariotu duration. It would give hbhest and dinnter- 
perMns cause to suspect^ that th^re was some colorable 
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reason, at least, for the unworthy and scandalous assertions, 
together with the groundless insinuations contained in an 
infamous and scurnlous libel lately printed and published 
concerning the settlement of this country — the author of 
which avails himself of hb station, and, under the specious 
pretence of proclamation, pompously dressed up and deco- 
rated in the garb of authority, has uttered invectives of the 
tnost malignant kind, and endeavors to wound the good name 
of persons, whose moral character would derive little advan- 
tage, hy being placed in competition with his, charging them, 
amongst other things equally untrue, with a design ''of 
forming an asylum for debtors and other persons of desperate 
circumstances," — placing the proprietors of the soil at the 
head of a lawless train of abandoned villains, against whom 
the regal authority ought to be exerted, and every possible 
measure taken to put an immediate stop to so dangerous an 
enterprise. I have not the least doubt, gentlemen, but that 
your conduct in this convention will manifest the honest and 
laudable intentions of the present adventurers, whilst a con- 
scioiifl blush confounds the wilful calumniators and officious 
detractors of oilr inlant and yet little community. 

Next to the establishment of courts or tribunals, as well 
for the punishment of public offenders as the recovering of 
just debts, that of establishing and regulating a militia, seems 
of the greatest importance. It is apparent, that without some 
Wise instituUon respecting our mutual defence, the dificrent 
towns or settlements are every day exposed to the most im- 
minent danger, and liable to be destroyed at the mere will of 
the savage Indians. Nothing, I am persuaded, hut their entire 
ignorance of our weakness and the want of order, has hitherto 
preserved us from the destructive and rapacious hands of 
cruelty, and given iis ail opportunity at this time of forming 
secure defensive plaiis, to be supported and carried into exe- 
(iUtlon by the authority and sanction of a well-digested law. 

Thdre ire sundry other things, highly worthy your con- 
sideration, and demand redress ; such as the wanton destruc- 
tion of 6\ir gam^, the only support of life amongst many of 
tls, and for want of which the country would be abaiidoned 
eie to-morrow, and scarce a prohability remain of its ever 
becoming the habitation of any Christian people. This, to- 
gether with the practice of many foreigners, who make a 
business of hunting in our country, killing, driving off, and 
lessening the number of wild cattle and other game, whilst 
the value of the skins and furs is appropriated to the benefit 
6f persons, ilot concerned or interested in our settlement ; 
these afie fevils, I say, that I am convinced canH escape your 
notice and attentioti. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention, you 
tnay assure yourselves that this new-born country is an object 
df the most particular attention of the proprietors here on 
the spot, as well as those on the other side of the mountains; 
and that they will most cheerfully concur in every mieasure 
Whieh can, in the most distant and remote degree, promote 
its happiness or contribute to its grandeur. 

RICHARD HENDERSON. 

May 23, 1775. 

Ordered that Col Calloway, Mr. Lythe, Mr. Todd, Mr. 
Dandridge, and Mr. Samuel Anderson, bo a committee to 
draw up an answer to the Proprietor's speech. 
^ May 25thi Mr* Todd produced to the House an answer 
(drawn up by the committee) to the Proprietors' speech, and 
lieing approved of by the committee, ordered that Mr. Todd, 
Mn Cocke, and Mr. Harrod, wait on the proprietors with an 
answer to theur addreks, which is as follows i 

Col. Richard Bendenon and Company — 

Gentlemen : We received your speech with minds truly 
thankfiil for the care and attention you express towards the 
good people of this infant country, whom we represent. 
Well aware of the confusion which would ensue the want of 
rules for our conduct in life, and deeply impressed With a 
WBtae of the importance of the trust our constituents have 
reposed in us, though laboring under a thousand disadvan- 
tages, which attend prescribing remedies for disorders, which 
already call for our assistance, as well as those that are 
lodged in the womb of futurity ; yet the task, ardaous as it 



is, we will attempt with vigor, not doubting but unanimity 
will insure us success. 

That we have an absolute right as a political body, with- 
out giving umbrage to Great Britain, or any of the Colonies, 
to frame rules for the government of our little society, can't 
be doubted by any sensible, unbiassed mind. And being 
without the justification of, and not answerable to, any of 
Ms Majesty's courts, the constituting tribunals of justice shall 
be a matter of our first contemplation — and as this will be 
a matter of the greatest importance, we will still keep in the 
genius and spirit of the English laws, which happy pattern 
it shall be our chief care to copy after. 

Next to the re^straint of immorality, our attention shall be 
directed towards the relief of the injured as well as the 
creditor, nor will we put it in the power of calumny and 
scurrility to say, that our country is an asylum for debtora or 
any disorderly persons. 

Nor shall we neglect, by regulating a militia, as well as 
the infimcy of our country will permit, to guard against, the 
hostilities and incursions of our savage enemies ; and at the 
same time, to be cautious to preserve the game of our country, 
so essentially necessary for the subsistence of the first adven- 
turera. 

Conscious, Gentlemen, of your veracity, we cannot ex- 
press the satisfaction we experience, that the proprietors of 
tMs promising colony arc so ready to concur with us in any 
measure which may tend to promote its happiness and con- 
tribute to its grandeur. 

THOMAS SLAUGHTER, Chairman. 

To which Colonel Henderson returned the following an- 
swer ; — 

J^fr, Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention : 

From the just sense of the nature and importance of the 
trust reposed in you by your constituents, and your laudable 
and truly patriotic resolution of exerting your abilities in 
the service of your country, we derive the most sanguine 
hopes. 

Arduous as the task is, every difficulty must give way to 
perseverance, whilst your zeal for the public good is tem- 
pered with that moderation and unanimity of opinion, so 
apparent in your conduct. 

We, Gentlemen, look with infinite satisfaction on this 
happy presage of the future felicity of our infant country, 
and hope to merit a continuation of (hat confidence you are 
pleased to express in our veracity and good intentions. 

While our transactions have credit for the integrity of our 
desires, we cannot fail uniting with the delegates of the 
good people of this country, fully persuaded that the pro- 
prietors are zealously inclined to contribute everything in 
their power which may tend to render it easy, prosperous 
and flourishing^ 

RICHARD HENDERSON, 
For himself and the Company. 

May 25th, 1775. 

On motion made, ordered, that Mr. Todd have leave to 
bring in a bill for the establishment of Courts of Judicature, 
and regulating the practice therein — Ordered, that Mr. Todd, 
Mr. Dandridge, Mr. Calloway, and Mr. Henderson, do bring 
in a bill for that purpose. 

On motion of Mr. Douglass, leave is given to bring in a 
bill for regulating a militia — Ordered, that Mr. Floyd, Mr. 
Harrod, Mr. Cocke, Mr. Douglass, and Mr. Hite, be a com- 
mittee for that purpoMi 

On motion of Mr. Daniel Boone, leave is given to bring 
hi a bill for preserving game, etcA-Ordered, that Mr. Boone, 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Harmond, Mr. Hammond, and Mr. Moore, 
be a committee fbr that purpose. 

The bill fbr establishing Courts of Judicature, and regu- 
lating the practice therein, brought in by the committee, 
and read by Mr. Todd, passed the first time— Ordered to be 
referred for second reading, etc 

The bill for establishing and regulating a militia, brought 
in by the committee and read by Mr. Floyd — Ordered to be 
read by the dark. Read by the Cleik—passed Uie first time 
—Ordered to be referred for a aecond reading. 
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The bill for preserving game, brought in by the committee, 
ordered to be read bj the Clerk — Read and passed the first 
time--Ordered to be referred for second reading. Ordered, 
that the convention be adjourned until to-morrow, 6 o'clock. 

May 26th. Met according to adjournment. Mr. Robert 
McA^e appointed Sergeant at Arms. 

Ordered, that the Sergeant at Arms bring John Guiss be- 
fore this Convention, to answer for an insult offered Colonel 
Richard Calloway. 

The bill for regulating a militia, read the second time and 
ordered to be engrossed. 

The bill for establishing Courts of Judicature and regu- 
lating the practice therein, read second time. Ordered to 
be recommitted, and that Mr. Dandridge, Mr. Todd, Mr. 
Henderson, and Mr. Calloway, be a committee to take it in- 
to consideration. 

On motion of Mr. Todd, leave is given to bring in an at- 
tachment bilL Ordered that Mr. Todd, Mr. Dandridge, and 
Mr. Douglass, be a committee for that purpose. 

The bill for establishing writs of attachment, rcad^by the 
Clerk and passed the first time. Ordered to be referred for 
second reading. 

On motion of Mr. Dandridge, leave is given to bring in a 
bill to ascertain Clerks' and Sherifij*' fees. The said bill 
was read and passed the first time. Ordered to be referred 
for the second reading. 

On motion made by Mr. Todd, ordered, that Mr. Todd, 
Mr. Lythe, Mr. Douglass, and Mr. Hite, be a committee to 
draw up a compact between the proprietors and the people 
of this colony. 

On motion of Mr. Lythe, leave is given to bring in a bill 
to prevent profane swearing and Sabbath breaking — Read 
the same by the Clerk— Ordered that it be recommitted, and 
that Mr. Lythe, Mr. Todd, and Mr. Harwood, be a commit- 
tee appointed to make amendments, etc 

Mr. Guiss was brought before the convention and repri- 
manded by the Chairman. 

Ordered, that Mr. Todd, and Mr. Harrod wait on the pro- 
prietors to know what name for tbb colony would be agreea- 
ble. Mr. Todd and Mr. Harrod reported, that it was their 
pleasure that it should be called Transylvania. 

The bill for ascertaining Clerks' and Sheri£&' fees read 
the second time — passed and ordered to be engrossed. 

The attachment bill read the second time and ordered to 
be engrossed. A bill for preserving game, read the second 
time and pasMd. Ordered to be recommitted, and that Mr. 
Todd, Mr. Boone, and Mr. Harrod, be a committee to take 
k into consideration. 

The militia bill read the third time and passed. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Todd, leave is given to bring in a bill for the 
punishment of criminals. Ordered, that Mr. Todd, Mr. 
Dandridge, and Mr. Lythe be a committee for that purpose. 

The bill for establishing Courts of Judicature and regulat- 
ing the practice therein, read second time and ordered to 
be engrossed. 

On motion of Mr. Boone, leave is given to bring in a bill 
for improving the breed of horses. Ordered, that Mr. Boone, 
Mr. Davis, and Mr. Hammond, bring in a biU for that pur- 
pose. 

The bill for ascertaining Clerks' and Sheriffs' fees, read 
the third time and passed. The bill for establishing bills of 
attachment, read the third time. and passed. 

On motion, ordered, that Mr. Todd have leave to absent 
himself from this House. 

The bill for the punishment of criminals, brought in by 
the committee, read by the Clerk, passed the first time, and 
ordered to be considered, etc. 

The bill for establishing Courts of Judicature and rege- 
lating the practice therein, read the third time with amend- 
ments and passed. 

The bill for improving the breed of horses, brought in by 
Captain Boone, read the first time-— passed and ordered to 
bo referred for consideration, etc. 

Ordered, that the convention adjourn till to-morrow, 6 
o'clock. 

Met accofding to adjournment. • - 

The bill to prevent profiuio swearing and Sabbath break- 



ing, read the second time with amendments— Ordered to be 
engrossed. 

The bill for the punishment of criminals brought in and 
read — passed the second time. Ordered to be engrossed* 

The bill for the improvement of the breed of horses^ read 
the second time, passed and ordered to be engrossed. 

Ordered, that Mr. Harrod, Mr. Boone, and Mr. Cocke, 
wait on the proprietors, and beg that they will not indulge 
any person whatever, in granting them lands on the present 
terms, unless they comply with the former proposals of set- 
tling the country, etc. 

On motion of Squire Boone, leave is given to bring in a 
bill to preserve the range. Ordered tliat he have leave to 
bring in a bill for that purpose. The following message 
received from the proprietors, as follows, to-wit. 

To give every possible satisfaction to the good people, 
your constituents, we desire to exhibit our title deed from the 
Aborigines and first owners of tlie soil of Transylvania, and 
hope you will cauy an entry to be made of the exhibition 
in your journal, including the courses and abutments of the 
lands or country contained therein, so that the boundaries 
of our colony may be fully known and kept on record. 

RiCHABO HElTDEItSOir. 

Transylvania, May 27th, 1775. 

Ordered, that Mr. Todd, Mr. Douglass and Mr. Hite, in- 
form the proprietors that their request will be complied with ; 
in consequence of which. Col. Henderson personally attend- 
ed the Convention, with John Farrow, attorney, in fieict, for 
the head warriora or chiefs of the Cherokee Indians, who, 
in presence of the Convention, made livery and session of 
all the lands in a deed of foefment, then produced, and bear- 
ing date the 17th day of last March, 1775. 

To which Col. Henderson, in behalf of himself and com- 
pany, produced his deed, which is bounded and abutted as 
follows, viz : — Beginning at the Ohio river, at the mouth of 
the Kentucky, Chenoa, or what by the English is called 
Louisa River ; from thence running up the said river; and 
the most northerly branch, to the head spring thereof; thence 
a southeast course to the top ridge of Powell's mountain ; 
thence westwardly along the ridge of Powell's mountain, 
unto a point from which a northwest course will strike or 
hit the head spring or the most southwardly branch of Cum- 
berland river ; thence down the said river, including all its 
waters, to the Ohio river, thence up the said river to the be- 
ginning. 

A bill for preserving the range, brought in by the com- 
mittee, was read, passed the firet tune. Ordered to be laid 
by for a second consideration. 

The bill to prevent profane swearing and Sabbath break- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Ordered, that Mr. Calloway and Mr. Cocke wait on the 
proprietors, wiUi the laws that have passed, for their perusal 
and approbation. 

The coQunittee appointed to draw up the compact between 
the proprietora and the people, brought in and read it, as 
follows, viz : "Whereas, it is highly necessary for the peace 
of the proprietora and the security of the people of this 
colony, that the powers of the one and the liberties of tho 
other be ascertained; we, Richard Henderson, Nathaniel 
Hart, and J. Luttrell, on behalf of ourselves, as well as the 
other proprietora of the Colony of Transylvania, of the one 
part, and the representatives of the people of the said colo- 
ny in convention assembled, of the other part, do most sol- 
emnly enter into the following contract and agreement : 

1. That the election of delegates in this colony be anr 
nual. 

3. That the convention may adjourn and meet again on 
their own adjournment, provided that in cases of great 
emergency the proprietora may call together the delegates 
before the time adjourned to ; and if a majority does not at- 
tend, they may dissolve them and call a new one. 

3. That to prevent dissention and delay of business, one 
proprietor shall act for the whole, or some one delegated by 
them for that purpose, who shall always reside in the colony. 

4. That there be a perfect religious freedom and gieneral 
toleration, provided, that the propagatora of any doctrine or 
tenets, widely tending to the subversion of pur laws, "h*^^ 
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for such conduct be lunenable to, and punishable by, the 
dvil courts. 

5. That the judges of superior and supreme courts be 
appointed by the proprietors, but be supported by the people 
•»to them be answerable for their mal -conduct 

6. That quit-rents never exceed two shillings sterling for 
100 acres. 

7. Th^t the jproprietors appoint a sheriff, who shall be I 
One 9f three persons recommended by the court. 

8. That the judges of the superior courts have, without 
fee or reward, the appointment of the clerks of this colony. 

9. Th^t the judges of the inferior courts be recommended 
by ihe people, and approved of by the proprietors, and by 
them commiiisioned. 

10. That all military and civil officers be within the ap- 
pointment of the proprietors. 

1 1. That the office of Surveyor General belong to no per- 
son interested, or a partner in this purchase. 

12. That the legislative authori^, after the strength and 
maturity of the colony will permit, consist of three branches, 
to-wit : the delegates or representatives chosen by the peo- 
ple, a council not exceeding twelve men, possessed of landed 
estate, residing in the colony, and the proprietors. 

13. That nothing with respect to the number of delegates 
from any towp or setjdement, shall hereafter be drawn into 
precedent; but that the nuraiber of representatives shall be 
ascertained by law, when the state of the colony will admit 
of amei^dment. 

14. That the land ofHces be always open. 

16. That commisaions without profit be granted without 
fee. 

16. That the salaries of all officers appointed by the pro- 
prietors, be settled and regulated by the laws of the country. 

17. That the convention have the sole power of raising 
«nd appropriatiiig ^U public moneys, and electing their trea- 
surer. 

18. That for a small time, till the state of the colony will 
permit to fix some place of holding the convention, which 
shall be permanent, the place of meeting shall be agreed on 
by the proprietors and the convention. 

'fq the faithful, and religious, and perpetual, observance 
pf all and every of the above articles, the said proprietors, 
pxf. behalf qf themselves as well as those absent, have here- 
unto, interchangeably set their hands, and affixed their seals, 
the twenty-seventh day of May, oue thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-five. 

Ricb'd Hbhdsbsov, (Seal.) 
Natbaitiel Habt, (Seal) 
J. LuTTRXLL, (Seal.) 

TflOXAS Slauohtkr, Ch'n., (Seal.) 

A bill for improving the breod of horses read, and passed 
fhe thi^ time. 

The bill for the punishment of criminals read the third 
time, and passed. 

The bill to preserve the range read the third time, and or- 
dered to be engrossed. 

Ordered, that Mr, Lythe wait on Col. Henderson and the 
fast <>f the proprietors, with the bill for establishing courts of 
judicature and regulating the practice therein. 

The bill to preserve the range, read the third time and 
passed. 

Ordered, that Col. Calloway wait on the proprietors with 
the bill for preserving the range. 

Ordered, that a fair copy of the several bills passed into 
laws, be transmitted to every settlement in this colony Uiat 
IS represented. 

Ordered, that the delegates of Boonsborough be a com- 
mittee to see that the bills that are past be transcribed in a 
fiiir hand, into a book for that purpose. 

Ordered , that the proprietors be waited on by the chair- 
man, acquainting them that the bills are ready for signing. 

The following bills this day passed and signed by the pro- 
prietors, on behalf of themselves and partners, and the chairr 
man of the convention, on behalf of himsplf and the oth^ 
delegates : 

1. An act fbr establishing courts of judicature, and regu- 
lating the practice therein. 



2. An act for regulating militia. 

3. An act for the punifdiment of criminals. 

4. An act to prevent profane swearing and Sabbath 
breaking. 

5. An act for writs of attachment. 

6. An act for ascertaining clerks' and sherifis* fees. 

7. An act to preserve the range. 

8. An act for improving the breed of horses. 

9. An act for preserving game. 

All the above mentbned acts were signed by the chair- 
man and proprietors, except the act for ascertaining clerks' 
and sherifik' fees, which was omitted, by the clerk not giving 
it in with the rest 

Ordered, that at the meeting of the delegates, if any mem* 
ber be absent, and doth not attend, that the people choose 
one to serve in the room of such absent member. 

Ordered , that the convention be adjourned until the first 
lliursday in September next, then to meet at Boonsbo* 
rough. 

MATTHEW J i: WITT, Clerk. 



Imports and Exports of the IT. S. 

Friday, June, 26 1840. 

The Vice President submitted a report from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, enclosing the annual statement of the com- 
merce and navigation of the United States for the year ending 
September 30, 1839 ; which was laid on the table, and the 
usual number of extra copied ordered to be printed. 

We copy the following abstract of the contents of this 
document, from the letter of the Register to the Secretary of 
the Treasury : 

The imports during the year have amounted to $162,092,- 
132, of which there was imported in American vessels, 
$143,874,252, and in foreign vessels |18,217.880. The 
exports during the year have amounted to $121,028,416, of 
which $103,533,891 were of domestic, and $17,494,525 of 
foreign articles. Of the domestic articles, $82,1 27,514 were 
exported in American vessels, and $21,406,377 in foreign 
vessels. Of the foreign articles, $ 1 2,660,4 34 were exported 
in American vessels, and $4,834,09 1 in foreign vessels. — 
1,491,279 tons of American shipping entered, and 1 ,477,928 
tons cleared from the ports of the United States. 624,814 
tons of foreign shipping entered, and 611,839 tons cleared 
during the same period. 
The registered tonnage, as corrected at 

this office, is stated at 834,244 64-95 

The enrolled and licerued tonnage at. . 1,153,551 85-95 
And fishmg vessels at '. 108,682 34-95 

Tons, 2,096,478 81-96 

Of the registered and enrolled tonnage, 
amounting, as before stated, to 1,987,796 47-95 

There were employed in the whale fish- 
ery, 131,845 25-95 

The total tonnage of shipping built in the United States 
during the year ending the 30th of September, 1839 : 

Registered, 65,065 47-95 

EnroUed, 65,922 82-95 

Tons, 120,988 34-95 

Globe. 



Bank of England. — Quarterly average of the weekly 

Liabilities and Assets of the Usnk of England, from the 3d 

of March, 1840, to the 26th of May, 1840, both inclusive, 

published pursuant to the Act 3d and 4th Wm. IV. cap. 98: 

lAabilities. 

Circulation £16,817,000 

Deposits 7,225,000 



Mtet8. 

Securities £22,556,000 
Bullion 4,386,000 

JEJ24,048,000 ij;26,942,000 
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ReTiew of tke l¥eatker. etc.* for June, 
1840. 

If a variety is really charming to a majority of the inhab- 
itants of this Planet (as it is said to be) we think they must 
have been charmed with the weather of the month just closed; 
as there was cold frosty weather, with mercury down to 37, 
and there was scorching hot weather, with mercury up to 
90 in the shade, and 126 in the sun ; there were thunder 
and lightning, hail and rain, wind and calm, sunshine and 
fog ; and the wind changed its course eighty-eight times ac- 
cording to our record, and, perhaps, as many others, when 
it escaped our notice. 

The month commenced veiy hot, with the mercury at 85. 
On the first day, a thunder gust came up towards night, and 
it rained nearly two hours with the wind South, when it 
changed suddenly to North-east, and it hailed for about fif- 
teen minutes, after which it became very cool. It also rained 
a part of the 2d, 3d, 4th, 6th, 7th, 16th, 18th, 19th, 26th, 
28th, and a very small shower on the 30th. 

At Yorkville, on the 7th of June, snow fell in large flakes 
for a short time. On that night, the frost was so severe as 
to injure the plants and vegetables at Rochester and at other 
places between Albany and Bufialo. About the same time 
there was frost on two mornings at Pottsville, with the mer- 
cury down to 37. But what has occurred this season, has 
occurred before. In the year 1816, there was frost every 
month in the year. In August of that year, when Indian 
com was in the milk, it froze and rotted, so that the farmer 
had to cot down whole fields of it as useless. In the subse- 
quent year, they had to plant seed of two years old, and in 
many parts of the country it was so scarce, that good seed 
com commanded the enormous price of firom three to five 
dollars per busheL 

But to return to the present season. A violent hail storm 
passed over a part of Herring co , (Ky.) the fore part of the 
month, which stripped the trees of their foliage and fruit, and 
beat down and destroyed much of the wheat and other grain; 
a newspaper from that vicinity says, it killed a great many 
birds, turkeys, fowls, and even lambs, calves, and colts. The 
same storm extended over a part of Indiana, where the hail 
fell to the depth of twelve inches, causing great destraction. 
A violent hail storm was also experienced about the same 
time at Northampton, which did great damage to vegetation. 

On the Idth of June, a violent thunder gust, with torrents 
of rain, was experienced at Salem, New Jersey. The light- 
ning strock a tree near the residence of J. R. Chew, and 
hrcke forty panes of glass in his house. At three miles dis- 
tant firom Salem, the rain and hail fell in sheets, accompanied 
by a gale of wind, which did great injury. 

On the 18th of June, Ricbniond, Virginia, and vicinity, 
were visited with an extraordinary thunder storm. News- 
papers from that quarter say, the quantity of electricity dis- 
diarged was unparalleled. The sulphuric smell was as 
strong as the fumes from the White Sulphur Springs. Sev- 
eral persons were stunned near where the lightaing strack, 
and two horses were killed. 

In KnoxviUe, Tennessee, the whole family of Mr. Rose 
was strack down by a flash of lightning, all of whom re- 
covered except a daughter, aged twelve years. 

In a thunder storm of the iSth, which passed over Upper 
Ma)^field township, in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, a bam 
belonging to 8. &. W. Brown, was struck by lightning, and 
consumed with all its contents. 

During the hite freshet in East Tennessee, the Tennessee 
river rose thirty feet above low water mark. 

A letter from Cantweirs Bridge, Delaware, of 23d June, 
says, ** We have been visited with the most tremendous 
storm ever experienced. The wind and hail have prostrated 
the crops from the Chesapeake Bay to the Delaware. Where 
one thousand bushdis of wheat would have been harvested, 
theie will not be one hundred." 

Baltimore was almost deluged with rain on the 7th, and 
again on the 26th of June. Jones's Falls was so swollen by 
the fireshet each time, as to attract crowds of spectators to see 
the torbnlent waters rush down the river. 

The Charleston (&. C.) Courier,of June 5th, gives a par- 



ticular Account of a succession of most terrific thunderstorms 
accompanied by torrents of rain, as to deluge that already 
flooded city and vicinity, and which was succeeded by a 
frightfnl hail storm that did great destmction, some of the 
hail stones being as large as hen's -eggs. The torrents of 
rain which fell the last week in May, in South Carolina and 
Georgia, caused a greater freshet than had been experienced 
there, since 1796. Great damage was done to bridges, rail- 
roads, canals, plantations, and crops. Boats were employed 
to take the inhabitants from their houses to places of safety, 
both in Augusta, Georgia, and in Hamburg, South Carolina. 
A number of frame houses were swept away, and several 
brick dwellings caved in. The amount of goods, furniture, 
and other property destroyed, was immense. About the same 
time, there was a greater fre^et in the Roanoke river, in 
Virginia, than had been experienced for thirty years. Crops 
were greatly injured on the low grounds. 

The present year will be memorable for storms, and those 
accompanied by hail have been more numerous and destruc- 
tive than usual in many parts of the country. 

The quantity of rain which fell during the month just 
closed in Philadelphia, was six inches. That which fell in 
the corresponding month of last year, was four inches. — 
The wind was exceedingly variable. There was but one 
day in which it blew from the same quarter from sun- 
rise to sunset On the other twenty-nine days, it changed 
its course firom two to four times per day. The vigorous 
grotrth of vegetation has not been surpassed by any former 



The average temperature' of the month was 69 — viz: at 
sunrise, 63 ; at two o'clock, 77 ; and at ten P. M., 67. That 
at the corresponding month of last year was 66. 

The Planet Venus will continue to be the evening star 
until the 24th of July ; then morning star to the end of the 
vear. We shall probably have some very warm days duFt 
mg the month now commenced. The mercury during the 
month just closed, rose .'once to 90 ; nine times from 85 to 
89, and six times from 80 to 84 at mid-day, in the shade. 

The gallant steamer Unicom, the first of the Boston and 
Liverpool steam-ships, arrived at Boston on the 3d of June, 
in eighteen days from Liverpool, via Hali&x, with twenty- 
four cabin passengers. She lefr Boston again on the lOth^ 
on her retum to Liverpool via Halifax. 

The Great Westem steamer left New York for Bristol,^ 
England, on the 9th of May, with one hundred and thirty 
eight passengers. She performed her voyage with her usual 
ei^Mditkm, tmd returned to New York on the 19th of June« 
with eighty-three passengers. She left New York again on 
her retum to Bristol, this day (July 1.) C. P. 

Phihidelphia, July 1, 1840. U. S. Gax, 

Tilde Water Canal — The following letter shows ths 
last week's business on the Canal, as far as the descending 
trade is concerned, and the markets to which the produce 
has been carried : 

Correspondence of the Jmericatu 

** Havre-de- Grace, June 30, 1840. 

Below I send you an account of the produce shipped from 
this place during the week ending June 27th, received per 
the Susquehanna and Tide Water Canal — 

To Baltimore — 41^9 bushels wheat; 800 bushels rye; 
138 hhds. Tobacco; 1391 bbls. flour; 11 hhds. bacon; 7700 
lbs. do.; 33 hhds. and 186 bbls. whiskey ; 1 hhd.and 37 bbls. 
com meal; 30 cords bark; 4^ tons castings; 54 tons Anthra* 
cite coal. 

To Philadelphia— ^0^ bushels wheat ; 644 bbls. flour; 
55 tons blooms; 20 tons pig metal; 100 kegs nails; 22 cords 
bark ; 24 hhds. ground bark ; 7000 shingles ; 352 lbs. wool and 
feathers. 

To Brandyvnne MilU — 8730 bushels wheat 

To Georgetovm, B, C— 59,000 feet sawed Bridge 
stulE 

To Bridgetoion A*. J. — 42 tons blooms. 

To JSTew rorh— 70,000 staves. 

Business has been dull here for a few days; there have 
been but few arrivals of boats, owing probablyto its beiuj 
harvest season." i '^^ 
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In oar hat we puUiihed fome pttrticolui of the Battle of 
Bunker'f Hill, in connexion with the hiMory of Jodge Maj- 
nu6. In the BoeCon Patriot we find the fisUowing aitide in- 
tended to correct what the writer thinki inaceoraciea in the 
former alatement 

For the Dailj Adrertiaer and Patriot. 

I hare noticed a long and particolar aoeonnt of Bnnker 
HiD Battle, purporting to be given hj a Jodge Maynard, now | 
of the 8t^e of New York, but a native of Framingham ; ' 
who fajf he was preaent on the occason. There are evi- | 
dently some mistakes in this account; and being very par- 
ticular, given by one on the spolrat the battle, it will pass as 
the whole truth, unless corrected in season. The relator is 
very aged, and has probably forgotten some facts ; and re- 
finrred acts to §ome persons, whidi should be credited to 
others. 

General Warren did not act on that day — he did not as- 
sume the command; nor any command, except that when 
bis opinion was requested, he might give it He did not go 
on to Breed's Hill, and near the redoubt thrown up by Col. 
Prescott, and by him commanded, until late in the day, and 
after the battle bad began. And when Prescott proposed to 
render the coounand to him, and to receive his orders, he 
declined, because he was a volunteer. Indeed, he had then 
received no commission, although appointed two days before. 
Major James Swan, and James Winthrop, Esq. accompanied 
him ; but not as aids — for he had none. It is posBbte Col. 
Prescott sent Maynard to Warren to ask advice, or orders ; 
and that Warren g^ve an opinion. But it has long been 
in proof, that Warren issued no orders, as Major General, or 
as the commanding officer of the day; but expressly declined 
to do it — and that most properiy and wisely. He went to 
the spot in his great patriotic ardor, and not to command. 
Col. Prescott commanded at the Port; and though parts of 
three regiments were sent on from Cambridge, (now East 
Cambridge) and two New Hampshire regiments from Med- 
Ibrd, Wanen did not send them. Ward sent them ; who 
was Commander-in-Chief of the army at Camlmdge. No 
ordert were given by him to Warren on the occasion. If it 
was natural for Prescott to ask advice of Warren, it was 
equally natural and proper in Warren to decline giving orders 
or assuming command. Nor is it probably correct, Uiat the 
orders to the Americans to wait until the British troops had 
approached very near, before they fired, were g^ven by War- 
rto. The whole current of evidence, heretofore given and 
collected, relating to the battle, is that Warren declined to 
take the conmiaiid, or to give orders ; but on the other hand, 
it has been expressly tertified by several who were in the 
battle, and at the rail-fence, running from near Prescott* s fort 
to die margin of Maiden's river, that Gen. Putnam gave this 
order, as be rode along the line of troops at the rail-fence, 
when the British were advancing, and fired when at a dis- 
tance and the militia being eager to return the fire. Nor was 
^e hay thrown up against the fence by orders of Warren, 
but of the Connecticut troops under command of Putnam. 
The New Hampshire troops who came up just before the 
battle began, were partly ordered to the rail-fence also. It is 
possible Mr. Maynard might be near Warren, and eager to 
know his opinion, and to receive his orders and advice. But it 
is now the first time that it has been said, Warren had an 
aid, other than his volunteer companions, Swan and Win- 
throp. 

Warren's character needs no exaggerated accounts of acts 
on that day. His personal courage is fully shown by it in- 
deed. But his zeal, his patriotism and his devotion to the 
country and its liberties were well established before. On 
that day he was a volunteer. He had no authority to com- 
mand. He did not issue military orders. Prescott had com- 
mand of the fort, and Putnam had a superintending direction 
of the whole. He rode off early to liilly his troops at In* 
mail's Farm, and other troops at Lechmere's Point And a 
i^ort time before the battle began, he rode, as far as the neck, 
a second time, to hasten the march of the troops dn their way 
to the fort and to the rail-fence ; where be was again before 



the battle began — for the Britidli troops were mere than an 
hour after landing before they were formed and advanced by 
their officers. 

It is a mistake, that the British were recruited before tibey 
made a second attack. The second attack was made as sooo 
as their officers could rally and form them anew. But when 
repulsed the second time, they made^a long pause near the 
water, in the S. £. part of Charlestown ; wh^ afler some 
time, they received large rscruits from Boston, over 1000, 
with two general officers of high rank. And in this assaok 
they were successful, owmg to the exhausted state of the 
military stores in the Fort, whidi they chiefly then assailed. 
It is hoped there is no design in this statement to place Gen. 
Putnam in the back ground ; nor to repres e n t him as a . 

The mistake is probably owing to the fact, that Warren 
was chairman of the committee of safety, or executive com- 
mittee, then sitting at Cambridge ; and which was appointed 
by the Provincial Congress, wiSi gre^ powers. This com- 
mittee had the planning and directing of sD things. They 
had ordered, just before, that both Dorchester Heights and 
Bunker Hill be taken possesdon of and fortified ; but on the 
1 6«h concluded to fortify only Bunker Hill. A nd the afiiur was 
conducted or superintended by Gen. Putnam. And when the 
troops reached Bunker Hill, and about to begin throwing up 
the ground, near midnight Putnam concluded it was too far 
from Boston, and ordered them to advance to Breed's HilL 

B. 



American Soapt, Oih, Ac Ac — We have lately been led 
to investigate this rather important branch of our domestic 
business to some extent and the details are such as to reward 
our toil ; not a few of them, well worthy of observation, and 
some among them of permanent record. It seems the quan- 
tity of common washing soap manufactured in Boston and 
its vicinity, for exploration and domestic use, from the most 
correct data we can gather, is. 
Of yellow, of different qualities, for shipping, 10,000,000 lbs. 

White, for do., 75,000 " 

Yellow and brown, for domestic use, 1,600,000 " 

White,fordo 150,000 ** 



11,725,000 « 
In the manufacture of this quantity of soap, there are 
made use of; 4,800,000 pounds of tallow, of different quali- 
ties ; about 1 3,000 barrels of rosin, and 1 2,000 casks of lime. 
A large quantity of salt is also required. The alkali is obtained 
from several sources. Large quantities of barilla are import- 
ed from Teneriffe and the Straits. An artificial barilla is 
made in the vicinity by the decomposition of common salt 
— and recently the market has been supplied with an excel- 
lent article prepared by the Tennants of Glasgow, called car- 
bonate of soda. A small quantity of potash is used, A very 
considerable article of alkdi is the house ariies, which is care- 
fully saved in the vicinity, and collected by the soap-makers. 
This, it is rather notable, afUr being used, is shipped to New 
York, and sold to the farmera on iMog Island, who consider 
it indispensable in bringing their soil into cuItivatioiL About 
170,000 bushels are shipped annually for this use. 

It should be underetood that unfortunately some of the 
manufactories within a few yeara have made use of whale 
oil, in various proportions, in their soap. This has injured 
the reputation of Boston soap quite as much as the process 
adopted in *92, in the manufacture of the celebrated Portp 
land soap. It will take some time to wash out tliis stain. 
At that time, one man paid a verdict of $1,5G0 for vending 
this mixture and affirmed that he made money by it still. 
[Boston Mercantile Journal 

Great Dividends. — ^The Atlantic Insurance and Marine 
Company at New York has lately declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 1 5 per cent having paid one of an equal amount 
on the Ist of January last In 1836, the dividends were 25 
per cent each, in 1836, 26 and 12^ per cent respectively, in 
1837, 16 per cent and in 1838, the two dividends were only 
1 2 j per cent. each. The whole amount of dividends paid with- 
in the last ten yeara, from July, 1830, to the present time, is 
249i per cent.^-^o«/on Dailt^ Advocate. A^ j 
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Ameilcaii C^enui. 

We notice in a late number of SilUman's Journal of 
Science, (which, by the way, always contains first rate popu- 
lar and practical matter,) an article on the above named 
subject, furnished by Mr, Taber, who is, we believe, a work- 
ing jeweller, and resides in Philadelphia. Be that as it may, 
^ he has given a very interesting account of several of the 
principal of our native precious stones, and we apprehend 
that some of the details will be as new to most of out read- 
ers, as they have been to ourselves. There are reasons for 
our being all comparatively ignorant as to this whole subject 
One is that scarcely any attention has yet been paid among 
us to any branch of mineralogy. Science in general is not 
much in vogue with us. We are too busy for much of it, 
just as we are to the Fine Arts. And tliis gem-lore particu- 
larly is an unpractical consideration. It is, in fact, one of 
those same fine arts. And moreover, so far as it is a trade 
like other trades — so far as there is a real demand for it — 
the American branch of the business labors under great dis- 
advantages as compared with the foreign ; with the estab- 
lished trade, for example, of Bohemia and Obersteen, which 
it seems are considered the principal marts of Europe. Mr. 
Taber himself says, there is one serious difficulty in the 
great difference in the cost of labor between this country 
and Europe. Lapidaries are at present but few in number, 
some of whom import polished specimen and even metal 
jewellery for tlie purpose of breaking up and remodelling 
them. Stones ready cut for jewellery, may be imported 
firom Germany, at one quarter the cost of polishing speci- 
mens furnished in N. York. It is also true that the fodlities 
are not so great here for their manufacture; there is a want 
of enterprise in this branch of the arts; but ^the Investment 
of a comparatively small capital would soon give it another 
complexion." With this little pre&ce, by way of apology 
for the general want of information on a subject in itself 
certainly attractive, we proceed to avail ourselves of a few of 
Mr. Tsar's data. The country will be seen to possess 
some treasures in this department which we presume most 
of our readers would hardly have thought of. 

One of these is the Vhrytophratc^ " a very pretty second 
class gem, of a pea or apple green color," much valued by 
jewellers, and used even in tiaras and aigrettes. It ia the 
same stone mentioned in Revelation as the 10th foundation 
stone of , the heavenly Jerusalem. In some countries it is 
worn as an amulet 

This also is true of the ^methyat, which is another 
American gem. This is used most extensively also, and 
even in royal crowns, such sometimes is its beauty ; and it 
is also mentioned in Scripture, being appointed in Exodus 
for the ninth stone in the high priest's breast-plale. A 
lighter use of it is for "acrostic jewellery," so called. In Eng- 
land, as Mr. Taber observed, when making a present of a 
ring or broach, they have a delicate way of expressing a 
sentiment ; that of arranging the stones in setting, so as to 
spell a word, a name, or a sentence; for example, the initial 
letters of the following stones, when combined, will form the 
word jff«f^ar</— Kuby, Emerald, Garnet, Amethyst, Ruby, 
Diamond. 

This, together with some word or name, is made up into 
a half>hoop finger ring. A^^ben a sentence is desired, the 
stones are set entirely round the finger, or a large centre 
stone or glass for the hair, or for a breast pm. The imita- 
tions of this stone are so perfect as readily to deceive, but on 
close examination small globules of confined air can be 
xeadily perceived ; ** the best method for the unpractised is 
to have recourse to ihejile. 

We possess also the Yell<rw Quartz, or ** Bohemian 
Tobaz —closely resembling the topaz- very transparent 
and in great demand for s^s, pins, bracelets, &c. — and 
easily so cut as to imitate the rose diamond with the star and 
pavilion fiices, &c. 

The white or Rock Cryttal is more common, and we 
have the best descriptions in abundance. This transparen- 
cy and p<^h, is second only to the diamond, and is the 
base of all the inimitable gems. Opticians use it for spec- 
tadei^ at lest trying to the eyes than glaii. It it also hard- 



er, and not so easily dimmed. Madagascar and the Alps 
furnish much of it, but ours appears to be as good. 

Our Brown Crystal, or Smoky Quartz, again, is quite 
equal to the best Scotch. Mr. Taber speaks of splendid 
specimens from Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. He says 
he has seen it in England, cut thin like a garnet, and paint- 
ed and backed with garnet-foil, which it not only imitated, 
but excelled the finest vinegar garnet he ever saw ; and to 
render the illusion more complete, a hole is sometimes drilled 
in the centre, into which a turquoise is inserted ; this being 
the expedient resorted to, to fill up the holes in real garnets, 
the finest and largest oi which come drilled as beads, to 
avoid a heavy British duty. " A large centre of brown 
chiystal, encircled with aquamarines, set transparent, or 
without a back, has a very pleasing effect" 

The Precious Garnet, or " carbunclcr* a rich blood red, 
is highly valued and much used. Found abundantly near 
West Chester. Capital engravings have been made on it. 

And the same on Chalcedony, of which more varieties 
are known than of any other stone. It abounds in New 
York and Pennsylvania, and some of the samples are '*very 
choice" — mottled with buff brown, on a semi-transparent 
ground. Used for snuff boxes, seals, pins, &c 

Jasper is much like it, but always opaque. It resembles 
also the Scotch Pebble. This stone is mentioned in Holy 
Writ It is found very good at Hoboken, and bears a high 
polish. 

Corundum is much the same as Emery, and so used. — 
Very hard. 

Hypertthene, very toft. Used chiefly by the French, and 
not much with us. Found on the Brandywine, and in 
Massachusetts. 

The tpinelle, crimson, or rose-red, or pink; very beautiful, 
and used in fine jewellery as the Spinelle Ruby. Professor 
SilUman speaks of "fine" ones from Orange county, in this 
State, and from New Jersey. 

-Beryl.— Found •* splendid and perfect," the Professor 
says, at Haddam, Connecticut, of late— discovered by Pro- 
fessor Johnson, of Wesleyan University at Middletown — 
larger than the emerald. In Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
crystals of it exceed eight inches in diameter. The Profes- 
sor sajs, in New Haa^>8hire, they exceed a foot, and weigh 
200 pounds. 

The Red Oxide of Titanium, Spheno, Zircon, and Jade, 
are also found, but little used. Also the Tourmaline, in 
Maine, in the utmost perfection, "without a parallel," the Pro- 
fessor says, ** in the world." — Jour, of Commerce. 

Singular PA^womewon.— During the night of May 25th 
the water of Lake Erie, in the bay and river at that place 
began suddenly to rise, and swelled to a height, in front of 
the town never before witnessed by the eldest inhabitants. — 
The night was calm and still — ^no wind or storm had been 
observed to sweep over the country, with the exception of a 
few black and eddying clouds that had appeared in the hor- 
izon about sun-set There were no waves nor unusual 
commotion in the water ; yet it rose, in the space of a few 
brief hours, full four feet above its ordinary level, and nearly 
a foot higher than it has before been known to rise. What 
is the cause, or whence came this mighty swelling of the 
waters 1--To/tf(fo, Ohio, paper, June lO th, 

Dividends in Baltimore. — The Merchants Bank of Bal- 
timore has decUred a dividend of three per cent for the last 
six mcmtht. 

The Western Bank has declared a dividend of three petr 
cent for the last six months. 

Th» Citizpns' Bank has declared a dividend of three per 
cent for the last six months. 



J?tfmaribaifc.— Charles Cist, Esq. who is engaged in tak- 
ing the census at Cincinnati, says:— I found a lady who, 
at the age of 29, had fourteen children, the oldest being born 
on her fourteenth birth-day ! And another— a case more 
remarkable—in which her son stood by her side within a few 
months as old as she was when married, and the mother 
not yet 26 ! — Consequently, the mother was abon^l3 when 
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From the United States Gazette. 

Anthracite Iron. 

Mr. Chandler : — By the following certificate you will dis- 
cover that the question of making Bar Iron from the Pigs 
smelted with Anthracite Coal, is settled. The if 's that have 
accompanied the process in the various experiments, and 
finally settled upon the Bar are now at rest, and the only 
question that can possibly arise hereafter, will be whether 
any Iron can be made equal to the Anthracite. The experi- 
ment, in this instance, was made with 10 tons, and conse- 
quently may be considered a fair test of the quality of this 
article: 

Reading, June 30<A, 1840. 

We have tested the quality of the pig metal made by Dr. 
A, Steinbcrger at the Roaring Creek furnace with the An- 
thracite Coal. We find it a first rate article : in fact the Bar 
Iron made from this metal is equal to the Old Sable Russia. 
It is neither Cold:short, nor Red-short. The Iron was made 
at our works by the process of puddling with Bituminous 
Coal from the pig metal. In the process of puddling we were 
fully satisfied that it took no more stock, labor nor time, than 
the metal made at the Charcoal furnaces should have taken. 
KEIM, WHITTAKER & CO. 



Windsor Township, — The census in Windsor township, 
Berks county, has just been taken with the following result: 

Males, 1,370. Females, 1,2*^1. Total, 2,591. Number 
of horses, 1,338. CatUe, 1,966. Sheep, 587. Hogs, 6,292. 
Poultry, 3,681. 

Produce in 1839. Wheat, 19,221 bushels. Rye 18.731 
bushels. Indian Com, 14,045 bushels. Oats, 21,883 bushels. 
Buckwheat, 2,739 bushels. PoUtoes, 11,558 budiels. Hay, 
2,0 lU tons. Wool, 622 pounds. 

The population of Windsor, in 1830, was 2,298. Increase, 
293. The population of Berks county in 1830, was 53,357. 
If the general increase is in proportion to that of Windsor 
township, the whole population now amounts to 60,160. 



Dednont Concerning' Notes, — An action was brought 
in the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, on Tuesday last, 
on a post note for $2,500, which had been presented on the 
morning of the last day of grace, but being refused by 
the cashier, was protested, and an attachment immediately 
made. The question was whether an action could be brought 
on a post-note, payable on a given day, before the expiration 
of banking hours on that day. The Chief Justice gave it 
as the opinion of the court that a note was sueable on any 
part of the day on which it was due. It has also been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, that where 
the promisee of a note payable at a day certain, contracts not 
to demand payment of it until a certain time afler its ma- 
turity, such contract will not prevent his recovering on the 
note when due by the terms of it, although he will be liable 
to the other party in damages for the breach of his agree- 
ment — J^, T, Sun. 



Population of fVesttoron Township, Pa, 

In 1840 918 

In 1830 741 

Increase 177 

Westtown Boarding School, 
Scholars. Teachers. 

Males 118 Males 7 

Females 122 Females 7 

240 14 

Population of West Goshen Township, 

1840 818 

1830 741 

Increase 19 



Manheim Township, — ^The population of Manheim town- 
ship, Schuylkill county, is 3,419—1312 males, and 1107 
females, includmg 13 persons of color, 2 deaf and dumb, and 
IbUnd. 

Schuylkill Haven is included in this township, which ex- 
hibits a population of 990. In 1820, it was only 190. 

The population of the whole townsldp in 1830 was 2151 
—increase 1268. 

Number of horses, 553; cattle 1,066; sheep 790; swine 
1,629. 

Bushels of wheat raised, 2,213; rye 13,949; oats 12^70; 
com 7,328, and buckwheat 3,529. 

There are 20 saw-nulls, 4 grist-roiUs, and 13 sttfres in this 
township. — Miners' JournoL 



Wool, — An active business has been' doing in the article 
of Wool, in this place, for the last three weeks. The prices 
range from 25 to 37 j and 40 cents is paid for some very 
choice clips in fine order. We are told that the Wool gene- 
rally is in very good condition this season, although the 
fieeces are somewhat heavier than usual, owing to the fa- 
vorable winter and the healthy condition of the flocks. We 
are not a good judge, but in passing through the diflerent 
Wool houses we see many beautiful piles, and noticed par- 
ticularly that brought in by Jesse Keaworthy, of East Beth- 
lehem, which is very remarkable on account of its firnmeas 
and the neat manner in which it is put up. A dealer in the 
article remarked, that if all the farmers would handle the 
Wool as well as Jesse Kenworthy, they woukl be fully com- 
pensated by the increased price, and that it would add some 
thousand dollars to the yearly income of Washington coun- 
ty. Few are aware of the value of Washington county. — 
Some years since it was estimated at $400,000, but ovring 
to the high prices of grain, the quantity has been rapidly 
diminishing. Some suppose that the number of sheep has 
been reduced one-third or more within four or five years. 
Washington, (Pa,) Reporter, 

OFFICIAL.— TREASURY NOTES. 

Treasury Department, "> 
July 1, 1840. 5 

Amount of Treasury Notes issued under the provisions of 
the acU of Congress of the 12th October, 1837, 21st May, 

1838 and 2d March 1839, $19,567,086 22 

Of this amount there has been redeemed. . 19,242,452 92 

Leaving outstanding the sum of $324,633 30 

Amount issued under the act of 31 st March, 

1840,. $1,836,009 09 

Of that issue there has been 

redeemed, 30,925 03 

Leaving of that issue outstanding $1 ,805,084 06 

Aggregate outstanding, $2,129,717 36 

LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of Treamiy. 



The Sub-Treasury Bill which has lately been passed by 
Congress, has not yet been received — as soon as il is received, 
we will insert it at length. 



The United States Bank declared no dividend on tiie 1st. 
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We publish entire the following discourse, as it embodies 
many fiu^ts respecting the early history of the Unioni which 
are probably new to numerous readers. 

A DISCOURSE 

ON "THE INFANCY OF THE UNION," 

Br William B. Rbid. 

Delivered before the New York Historical Society, Thursday, 
December 19, 1839. 

When ancient Corinth fell before the arms of victorious 
Ri>me, the legend tells us, that out of the various metals 
which were melted together in the conflagration of the city, 
there was created one, more precious than any of its ele- 
ments ; more enduring in its strength ; more beautiful in its 
brightness. This classical tradition illustrates, as well the 
process as the result, when a Revolution blended together the 
varied communities of Colonial North America. 

Whenever the philosophical history of our country shall 
be written, its most interesting portion will be that which 
records the growth and progress of the social union. The 
Federal Union, as a frame of government, has been oAen 
and ably discussed, and its foundations, whether in the De- 
claration of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, or 
the Constitution itself, have been carefully scrutinized ; and 
by no one more so, than by that venerable man, who, during 
the past year, with the alacrity of youth, obeyed your sum- 
mons on a memorable anniversary, and with the full vigor 
of a mind on which age has cast no shadow, discharged the 
duty which your summons imposed.* But there is an union 
beyond and above all frames of government. There are 
foundations deeper than any that have yet been laid bare. — 
Assuming the corner-stone of the Union, as a national po- 
litical institution, to be the Dccl iration of Independence, and 
no one has, 1 believe, dug deeper, and that on the Fourth of 
July, seventeen hundred and seventy-six, our forefathers laid 
that stone in its chamber of enduring repose, what I seek to 
call your attention to, is the union of sentiment which 
brought the builders together, with the spade, the muttock, 
and the pick, not to build, from brick and slime, a leaning 
tower, ** whose top might reach unto heaven," but to lay the 
eternal masonry of freedom's citadel, hewn from the bosom 
of our native hills, to be bound together by the enduring ce- 
ment of indissoluble affection. 

Curious, indeed, would be the inquiry, as to the precise 
period when the North American Colonies began to look 
upon each other as friends and brethren. As originally 
planted, they had no principle of union. Tliey were not 
one in origin, in language, in religion, or in interest. None 
could suppose theiL that they were one in destiny. The in- 
£uit settlements on the coast hardly ventured to conjecture 
what lands, or what people lay behind the headlands which 
put out into the ocean, and when they did peep beyond, they 
often saw strange and hostile faces, and heard the sound of 
other tongues ^n the one they spoke. Even where there 
was a common origin, there was no sjrmpathy; and the 
Swede, and the Dutchman, were better friends far, (ban the 
Cavaliers and Independents whp came from Old England, 
f»ho seemed to know no dearer use for a common tongue than 
to revile each other conveniently, and claimed a common 
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birth-place, as giving them the privilege to hate each other 
more virulently. 

How this separate existence was modified, and the perfect 
union of sentiment produced, anterior to any political union 
and a«ide from all political combinations, is, then, an inquiry 
full of curious interest. 

There were causes of different kinds at work, commencing 
at an eariy period, and accumulating and strengthening tiU 
the work was done. The ultimate and immediate induce- 
ment to political union was, of course, community of social 
right and common suffering under oppression; but there 
were others of equal efficacy, operating secretly and indirect- 
ly. It was a remark of the elder Adams, that " the Revolu- 
tion was twenty years old when the war began," and it is no 
less true, that the Union was filly years old when it was first 
declared to exist. 

There were some inducements to union which require no 
illustration, connected mainly with the geographical relationa 
of the Colonies. Looking at the face of the country, and 
bearing in mind that for a long time the settlements were 
merely on the coast, and in depth did not ext^id to the first 
mountain range which runs lengthwise through the Conti- 
nent, it is obvious that from Georgia to New Hampshire, 
there was no physical barrier to divide the colonists from 
each other. There was no arm of the ocean interposed to 
prevent free intercourse — no bay, or river that could not ba 
easily crossed. There were neither Pyrenees nor Alps ; but 
the primitive mail-carrier of those days, at an early period, so 
soon, at least, as the path was cut through the forest, and the 
thicket cleared of the Indian, carried his little budget slowly 
but securely from one end of British North America to the 
other. Each great river, the Delaware, the Susquehanna, 
the Hudson, and the Connecticut, had its source beyond the 
charter limits of the colony on whose shores it reached the 
ocean, and the riparian privilege which nature gives, of free 
navigation, in and out, unquestioned at that time, made dis- 
tant settlers on the same waters, feel like neighbors. 

It is not easy to ascertain when the first road was made 
along the sea-board. In 1 677, before the settlement of Phil- 
adelphia, William Edmundson, a. public Friend, travelled 
southward, from New York to the Delaware, in company 
with a Swede and an Indian guide. In attempting to cross 
from Middlelown Point, they lost their way, and were oblige^ 
to go back, so as to find the Raritan at any point and to fol- 
low Its margin, till they came to a small landing from 
New York, and thence by a path to the falls of the Delaware. 
" By this means, only," says he, " did we find our way, and 
we saw no tame animals on the route." In sixteen hundred 
and ninety-eight, one of William Penn*s companions, in 
speaking of the infant prosperity of the Quaker settlement^ 
attributes it to ** its vast and extended traffiqueand commorce 
(the gorgeous merchant of the present day will smile at the 
phrase,) by sea and land," and then proceeds to enumerate 
the distant points whither this vast traffic extends — not Cal- 
cutta, Canton, or Batavia — not Lima, Masatkm, or Astoria : 
but St (Christopher's, Bermuda, Montserrat, Borbadees, Car- 
olina, Virginia, Maryland, New England, ami New York. 
Could this poor, humble-minded, prinritive Quaker, who 
thought he saw then a vast and extended oammerce, open 
his eyes and ears now, and see what we all see, unmoved, 
every moment of our lives ; could ha see Anoerican commeree 
disturbed by the opium-eaters 6f the celestial Empire, and 
hear of teas and silks, bought in Canton and naid for by billi 
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of exchange, drawn in Philadelphia or New York on Lon« 
don, his agony of surprise would not be less than yours, 
could you see your posterity, after the lapse of the same num- 
ber of years, standing amidst the ruins of abandoned railroads 
and disregarded steamboats, having miraculously retrograded 
to an age of barter. 

But the testimony of a fargpreater man than either of these 
obscure travellers, to the condition of the colonies at that 
priod, has been preserved. In the latter part of sixteen 
hundred and seventy-one, George Fox, the founder of the 
Society of Friends, and one of those great agitators of the 
sluggish spirit, to whom the Reformation gave full scope, 
tffter being scourged and imprisoned, year after year, in Great 
Britain, landed in America. His mission was pastoral in its 
character, and had for its object, the encouragement of the 
Quaker settlements, then thinly scattered over this wilder- 
ness. The Journal of his American pilgrimage, as you are 
aware, is still extant, and tells in language of extreme sim- 
plicity and beauty its tale of privation and patient endurance ; 
a tale strongly illustrative of the real character of the obsta- 
cles to social union, which the early settlers encountered and 
overcome. He landed near the mouth of the Patuxent river, 
on the western shore of Maryland, and travelled as far east- 
ward as Rhode Island, and as far south as Carolina. After 
crossing the Chesapeake, his route, northward, was by the 
eastern shore to New Castle. " The next day," says he,* 
** we began cur journey to New England, and a tedious 
journey it was, through the woods and the wilderness, over 
bogs and across great rivers. We got over the Delaware, not 
without some danger of our lives, and then had that wilder- 
ness country to pass through, since called West Jersey, not 
inhabited by any English, so that we travelled a w hole day 
together, without seeing man or woman, house or dwelling- 
place. Sometimes we lay in the woods, by a fire, and 
sometimes in Indian wigwams." Thus travelling, pausing at 
occasional settlements, this illustrious Pilgrim, for such the 
religious sway he exercised entitles him to be considered, 
traversed Long Island, and reached his journey's end, in the 
Providence plantations. " Here," says he, using the pecu- 
liar language of an enthusiastic age, ** we had a large meet- 
ing, at which, beside Friends, were some hundreds of people, 
as was supposed. A blessed, heavenly meeting tliis was — a 
powerful, thundering testimony for truth was home therein 
-~a great sense there was upon the people, and much bro- 
kenness and tenderness amongst them." ** When," he adds, 
** this great meeting was over, it was somewhat hard for 
friends to part, for the glorious power of the Lord which was 
over all, and his blessed truth, had knit and united them alto- 
gether — at last, filled with his power, and rejoicing in his 
truth, they went away, with joyful hearts, to their homes, in 
the several colonies where they lived." 

And here, let me pause one moment, and ask you, antici- 
pating conclusions to be reached hereafter, to trace an active 
germ of union in the record of this early missionary. George 
Fox soon after returned to England, again to feel the Fcourge 
of persecution, and again to abide in the prison-house ; but 
be left behind him ** joyful hearts in the tcveral colonies," 
^hearts which beat in unison on the one great topic of what 
they believed to be religious truth, and were bound together 
in communion which local or political separation could not 
sever. In every colony that he visited, the apostle of Qua- 
kerism found, or left a congregation, and thus connected by 
a spiritual chain of union, every humble community from 
New England to Georgia. Nor must it be forgotten, at what 
an early day other sects were weaving the web of religions 
communion over the wilderness. While the Jesuit mission- 
sionary was planning and executing his scheme of conversion 
in one quarter, and at a later day, the accomplished Berkeley, 
saw in his bright and poetic visions, the rise of new Christian 
empires here, the unsandalled feet of two humble, but not 
less ambitious missionaries of truth. Fox and Wesley, were 
traversing, at long intervals, portions of this continent, and 
their footsteps can now be traced as plainly as when they 
were first imprinted on the virgm soil. The influence of 
Christian communion, in its varied forms, in aiding the growth 

• Fox's Joumal. Folio Edition, 1775, p. 441. 



of the social union, is, of itself, a subject of vast interest, to 
which I regret I can but refer in passing. 

Such was the condition of Colonial America in sixteen 
hundred and seventy-one, when George Fox left it There 
was no visible union then. 

The history of intercommunication, accurately written, 
would throw great light on the growth of that sentiment of 
union, which, when political causes lent their agency, mr 
tured so gloriously. On an occasion like this, it can but be 
alluded to. I have spoken of the primitive mail-carrier of 
Colonial America. The creation of this convenient func- 
tionary was long postponed, and his progress was necessarily 
very slow. In sixteen hundred and ninety-two, a Post OfiSce 
system was projected, if I mistake not, in Virginia, but almost 
immediately abandoned, in consequence of the difficulties of 
travellmg. 

In seventeen hundred, there was a local Post Office in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and in seventeen hundred 
and ten, an act of Parliament was passed, one of the few acts 
of beneficence for which Colonial America ever had to thcnk 
the mother country, and which is an important statute, as 
being one applying to all America, and designed for the 
common benefit* Under this statute, the chief Letter OfiSce 
was established in New York, the line of mails extending as 
far south as Charleston, the chief town of South Carolina, 
and as far eai^tward as Portsmouth, the chief town of New 
Hampshire. The revenue, ft-oro colonial postages, was ap- 
propriated for the general purposes of the Empire, and to 
defray the expenses of the pending war ; and a strong pro- 
hibitory section is embodied in the statute, to meet an evil 
then, and since the fruitful source of partisan complaint, 
(whether justly or unjustly I do not vwiture here to say,) 
inflicting heavy penalties, and '* permanent official disfran- 
chisement on any Postmaster- General, or his deputies, or 
any person employed under him or them, who should, by 
word, message, or writing, or in any other manner whatso- 
ever, interfere in any election in the mother country or the 
colonies," 

It required, however, more than an act of Parliament, to 
bring inio convenient action, mail communication between 
the distant parts of the Colonial settlements, acd it was not, 
so far as I can now ascertain, until twelve or fifteen years 
later, that a continuous mail route was organized even on the 
sea-board. In seventeen hundred and twenty-two, a Phila- 
delphia newspaper expvci^ses considerable alarm at the delay 
of the New York Post, " which," it says, with a note of ad- 
miration as emphatic as any ever used in our day, when the 
Great Western delays her arrival twenty-four hours, '*is 
three days beyond its time !" 

It is not easy, in these days of secondary causes, when, in 
the heat and hurry from which few can claim exemption, no 
one pretends to trace a result of any kind beyond the imme- 
diate and palpable agency which produces it, to realize the 
vast effects produced by this one imperial agent, the Colonial 
Po«it Office. No matter how dilatory its processes may have 
been ; no matter how many days and nights the loitering 
letter-bag may have wasted or required on its weary way ; 
still, when it came, it brought distant points together in a 
right line and over land, which before were foreign to each 
other; and when it did not come, there was a feeling of dis- 
appointment at the want of news from their neighbors — a 
word until then unknown in the colonial vocabulary. The 
New Yorker no longer looked altogether out to Fca, but began 
to feel an interest in the ferry-craft that brought from Staten 
Island the ten or twenty pound mail-bag, freighted with few, 
but important letters from Philadelphia, and Annapolis, and 
Williamsburg, and Charleston. The Postman, though not 
then " the herald of the noisy world " was a person of great 
importance, and a political and social agent with influence 
far beyond the short calculation of the day. It was the sound 
of the axe in the trackless forest — or the blazed tree to the 
craving eye of the man who thinks himself alone — it proved 
there was a neighborhood, in what seemed to be a wilder- 



* Stat 9 Aim. chap. 1 0. For some interesting memorials, 
dec, relating to the early Post Office, see Vol 7, Mass. Hist 
Collections, 43. 
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Bern, and that there were those, not far off, who had gym- 
pathieB, direct and immediate, which were needed and appre- 
dated. 

One immediate eftect of the Poet Office, in America, was 
the invigoration of the newspaper press. The infiin<7 of 
the new^Miper art, in America, was sickly and precarious. 
It may, however, easily be conceived, how great must have 
been the impalse given to it by the institution of a Post 
Office in the colonies. The first Postmasters were the Editors. 
The Press told its tale of local grievance, or exemption, or 
danger. The mail was the telegraph which transmitted it to 
those who complained, or exulted, or feared, in sympathy — 
and, by this means, an unbn of sentiment was formed, long 
before the parties to it, or the world, dreamed of its existence. 
It was, to be sure, a loose and uncertain bond — a bond of 
accidental feeling, which might be easily interrupted, and the 
fragments made repulsive to each other. Nor, in asserting 
its precarious existence, must I be understood to exaggerate 
its obligation, or to intimate that there was, in fact or in viid- 
ble promise, anything like political union in iL All that is 
meant is, that in communities so closely contiguous, and 
which, in addition, were made, by artificial means, to know 
of each other s existence, and take an interest in each other's 
welfare, there can be discerned at least the seed of the union 
beginning to germinate. Other influences of more apparent 
efficacy, soon began to operate. 

And before I notice any of these, let me say in advance, 
l]iat there has always seemed to me an error in supposing 
that the colonies surmounted any very great difficulties in 
forming their political union.. The antipathies and repug- 
nance which, unquestionably, existed at the time of the first 
settlements, softened down much earlier than is usually sup- 
posed. As early as seventeen hundred, they may have been, 
in a measure, strangers, but they certainly were not enemies 
to each other ; and in seventeen hundred and twenty-three, 
when Benjamin Franklin, the runaway apprentice, travelled 
from Boston to Philadelphia, it is obvious that his journey 
was through friendly regions, and that the border-lines of 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey, 
which bo successively crossed, marked no very palpable dis- 
tinction of character or feeliog, but were little else than the 
conventional lines which they now are. The individual who 
now addresses you has, not very many years since, experi- 
enced far more trouble firom adverse load regulations in a 
neighboring Federal Union, whose Constitution was a literal 
transcript of our own, than did Franklin, more than one 
hundred years ago, when he worked his way from New Eng- 
land to Philadelphia.* 

Nor was it the least of the delusions under which the 
agents of the Metropolitan Government labored, that they 
never, in the lapse of time, were sensible of the growth of 
any common sentiment, but from first to last, aaseverated ear- 
nestly, and no doubt sincerely, that concerted action was, and 
ever would be, impracticable. In seventeen hundred and 
twenty-eight, an official communication, on this very subject, 
was made to the government, in these emphatic terms : — 

" From the universal loyalty of the people, even beyond 
any other parts of His Majesty's dominions, it is absurd to 
imagine they have any thoughts of independence ; and to 
show the reverse, it is the custom of all persons coming from 
thence for London, though they and their fathers and grand- 
fathers, were born in New England, to say, and always deem 
it, coming home, as naturally as if bom in London ; so that 

• In Bishop Berkley's proposal for the Institution of a Col- 
lege for the education of Clergymen in Bermuda, published 
in seventeen hundred and twenty-five, two years after Frank- 
lin's journey, is the following passage. — " A general inter- 
course and correspondence among the colonics is hardly to be 
found. For on the Continent, where there arc neither inns, 
nor carriages, nor bridges over the rivers, there is no travelling 
by land between distant places. The English settlements are 
reputed to extend along the eea-coast for fifteen hundred 
diilefl. It is, therefore, plain, there can be no convenient 
oommnnication between them, otherwise than by sea-^no 
advantage, therefore, in this point, can be gained by settling 
oa the continent." 



it may be said, without being ludicrous, that it would not be 
more absurd to place two of His Majesty's beef eaters to 
watch a child in the cradle, that it do not rise and cut its 
&ther*s throat, than to guard these infant colonies to prevent 
their shaking off the British yoke.* Besides, they are so 
distinct from one another in their forms of government, in 
their religions rites, in their emulation of trade, and cons6- 
quently, in their afiections, that they never can unite in so 
dangerous an enterprise." 

** Never," says the adage, *' is a long time ;" and thai pro- 
mise of permanent loyalty, this assurance of helpless imbe- 
cility, was broken before it was fairly written. There was an 
union, or what is the same thing, an adaptation for union, 
though not then discernible to those who would not see. 
Significance was given to a current phrase of colonial con- 
versation to which it really had no claim, and calling Eng- 
land ** home," was most absurdly supposed to imply an a^ 
tachment to her soil, so exclusive, as to shut out all sympathy, 
with their neighbors on this side of the water who called 
England " home" too. The cradled infant was a neglected 
child, which had soon to help itself, scramble about without 
assistance, and, as. we shall presently see, like the infant of 
mythology, defend itself against enemies from whom its 
natural guardian should have protected it. 

Social causes of union, of more palpable efficacy, sooM 
began to develop themselves. As the colonial settlements 
strengthened and deepened, they began to feel an outward 
pressure, equal on every point, and producing a sense of 
danger in every part. This was the pressure of Indian wai^ 
fare. It would be foreign to the purpose of this disconrse to 
say a word as to the merit of the colonial treatment of the 
Aborigines of this continent Be it what it may, the decree 
had gone forth from higher than human authority that the 
savage man mid the savage brute were to yield up the wil» 
derness to civilization ; and they did yield it up, and with 
equal reluctance ; and for more than a century, the colonist 
was an armed man, armed for the protection of his primitive 
firende and his desolate family, and evoy year ihe frontier 
line of civihzalion became more extended. 

The Indian wars, beside producing the mere social effect 
of community of interest, soon led to political combinations, 
more or less extensive and more or less intimate. So long 
as the Indians remained in force on the east bank of the Hud- 
son river. New England combined to protect itself, and we 
see accordingly, the rude but effective *' confederacy" (the 
word then first had its application in America) of sixteen 
hundred and forty-three. The formation of this confederacy, 
as a measure of incipient political sovereignty, and a step 
towards independence, has been often noticed. As an act of 
union, it is far more significant, or rather, it is mainly as a 
measure of union that it had any very decided tendency to 
independence. Had it been merely a temporaiy contribution 
of military quotas for the common defence at a season of pe* 
cuUar danger, it could not be regarded as affording any very 
decided illustration of the seminal principle of American 
union, and, in its form and structure, would have borne no 
other character than that of the accidental necessity which 
created it ; but if any one will have reference to its elaborate 
arrangement, he will see the basis of future political combi- 
nations distinctly marked. Its terms dwell with emphasis 
on doctrinal unanimity in religious matters, as a main induce- 
ment to political concord, and refer to the contest then waging 
in the mother country, " by means of which," says the pre- 
amble, "we are hindered, both from ihe humble way of seek- 
ing advice, and reaping those comfortable fruits of protection 
which at other times we might well expect" " We therefore," 
it continues, do consider it our bounden duty, without delay, 
to enter into a present consociation amongst ourselves for mu- 
tual strength and help, in all future concernments, that as in 
nation and relation, so in other respects, we be end continue 
one, according to the tenor and true meaning of the ensuing 
articles— by the name and title of * the United Colonies of 
New England,' to be bound in a firm and perpetual league 
of friendship and amity, for offence and defence, mutual ad- 
vice and succor on all just occasions, both for preserving and 



• Hutchinson, vol. ii. 319. 
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propagating the truths and iitwrtiea of the Goqiel, and for 
our own mutual safety and welfare." 

The hiBtory of this confederacy is of ieie interest in the 
connexion in which I wish to consider it than its institution. 
It was the creature of necessity, but it started into being, 
complete and perfect. Its heart's blood was religious sym- 
pathy. The spirit which animated it was of that spirit which 
was working great results and great catastrophes in the 
ptu^nt country. Sixteen hundred and forty-three, was an era 
when principles of self-government were in active fermenta- 
tion, when the blast which had been driven into the ancient 
stone-work of Monarchy had been fired, and the old walls 
were shaking fearfully. Then, the colonies of Puritan New 
England had close sympathy with the dominant party in 
Great Britain, and saw, with delight which religious enthu- 
siasm made most intense, the near triumph of men and of 
opinions for whose sake they had been mocked, and reviled, 
and scourged, and exiled ; but the Parliament, even in its 
triumph, was too much engrossed at home, to do anything 
for its distant, though beloved New England. The colonies 
found themselves in danger and unprotected, and at once, 
with an impulse so prompt as to prove it to be natural, de- 
clared themselves, not free and independent, which then they 
certainly did not wiah to be, but united. They proclaimed, 
not separation, but perfect and perpetual union. 

In less than twenty years, the parent country had witness- 
ed the Bunender of its new-born and vigorous liberty into 
the bands, first of that gvettt man, the greatest perhaps that 
England ever produced, the first Protector, and then of the 
most profidious of her monarchs, the second Charles Stuart. 
United New England had, in the interval, been busy with 
her savage foes and foot by foot had driven the concentrated 
vigor of her union further and further westward. Thus oc- 
cupied, she had taken no active part, or displayed no active 
sympathy, in the conflicts of Great Britain, though, in the 
vigorous language of one of her own historians, ** she had 
been courted thereunto, by the person who is now laid asleep 
in the dark house of the grave, with his weapons under his 
head,*' * and the Restoration found these colonies, though 
united, yet not flagranily disloyal. 

The process of time witnessed the gradual conquest or 
pacification of the Indians within the limits of New England, 
and, as the reluctant savage withdrew west of the Hudson, 
and stood, with his armed companions, at the foot of the 
Blue Ridge, determined to retreat no further, the circle of 
civilization becoming larger, there was a wider scope for 
united councils and united action. Something more than a 
New England confederacy was requisite for the common 
safety. The unbroken forest, and the savage enemy which 
tenanted it, reached from Georgia to New York, and as the 
charter limits of the New England provinces were asserted 
to extend far beyond the Hudson, they still had an interest 
in frontier warfare, though the war-whoop no longer disturb- 
ed their familiar privacy. And hence we see, from this time 
downward, to the attempted union in seventeen hundred and 
fiAy-four, a constant succession of attempts at united action. | 
The instinct was decided. As early as sixteen hundred and 
ninety-three, Pennsylvania, at the instance of Governor 
Fletcher, accredited an agent to treat with Commissioners 
from the neighboring colonies, at New York, concerning 
quotas of men and moneys for frontier defence. And, from 
time to time, there were many other plans suggested, of the 
same kind, and with the same objectf 

But it was not these semi-political combinations which 
were fabricating the true colonial union. Higher agencies 
were at work. The New England Confederacy was remark- 
able as the first fruits of a common danger, and the outward 
pressure on a few settlements and within a narrow compass, 
and as remaikable for the regularity of its structure and the 
completeness of its parts. The occasional conventions of 
provincial agents —of Governors, or commissioners, in later 
days, had no such interest. The masses were blending and 
hairmonizing, though the forms of concerted action were less 
perfect. 

• Hubbard, 676. 

I See Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 1693, vol. i. p. 362. 



In the early times of oolonial warfere, it had been a strife, 
and a bloody strife, between the settler and the Mvage; bat 
it was not long before the Indian found a new and formida- 
ble ally in the trained soldiery of France, who, lending to 
the savage the accompUsfaments of a bloody trade, seemed 
to receive in return an ample portion of tbatferodous, indis- 
criminate appetite for carnage which characterizes the savage 
warrior. The French and Indians thus allied, were as for- 
midable foes as ever hung upon the precincts of a peaceful or 
a warlike land. 

It is much to be regretted that history has never yet ade- 
quately illustrated the great design of conquest and conver- 
sion, which was matured in the councilsof Louis XIV, and 
which had for its field our western wildemeffl. That it was 
a scheme of vast scope and of sanguine promise cannot now 
be questioned. From the Lakes to the Ohio, the Jesait 
missionary pursued his fearless and untiring course. No 
danger appalled him ; no difficulty arrested his progress : and 
close on his trail, the French soldier folk>wed — the power of 
this world widening, for its own purposes, the path which 
the preacher of the world to come had made before, and in 
the lapse of but few years, a line of French military posts was 
established on the western frontier from the Lakes to the 
Belize. Nor is there ui history, a record more full of roman- 
tic interest, and at the same time less accurately or minutely 
illustrated, than that of the French missions in the Valley of 
the Mississippi anterior to the Peace of seventeen hundred 
and sixty-three. Within a few years af^er Philadelphia was 
settled, and while, occasionally, an Indian's eye peered across 
the Hudson at the sturdy burghers of New Amsterdam, 
Vincennes and Kaskaskia were founded. The Jesuit had 
raised the cross, and preached the word of God to the tenants 
of the forest, and there floated over the infant settlement, the 
same white flag of Bourbon Frapce, which our mother coun- 
try was fighting on the Atlantic and in Europe. And now, 
the far westward traveller is struck in the deep recesses of 
Indiana and Illmois with the names of Barrois, and Ricbaid- 
ville, and Theriac, and Bolon, and Laplante, indicating as 
distinctly their origin and boasting as justly of their una- 
dulterated continental descent, as do the Stuyvesants, and 
Van Reneselaers, and Dessausures, and Petrigrus of our 
eastern soil.* 

The scheme of New France, thus commenced, and des- 
tined so soon to be abandoned, is one of the most magnifi- 
cent divulged by history, and I can fully sympathize with a 
recent French traveller, one of the most accomplished that 
has ever visited us, when standing near the site of Fort Du- 
quesne, now lost amidst the chimneys of our Pennsylva- 
nia Birmingham, he mourned over the disappointment of 
this great enterprise. ** Seventy-six years ago, this day, " 
says Mr. Chevalier, " a handful of Frenchmen sorrowfully 
evacuated the Fort which stood on the point of land where 
the Allegheny and the Monongahela mingle their waters to 
form the Ohio, and the Empire of New France, like so many 
other magnificent schemes conceived in our country, ceased 
to exist. Fort Duquesne has now become Pittsburgh, and 
in vain did I piously search for some relics of the old French 
fort. There is no longer a stone, or a brick on the Ohio, to 
attest that France ever had a foothold there.'' 

It is not my purpose to trace the progress of French and 
Indian warfare. From sixteen hundred and eighty to seven- 
teen hundred and sixty-three, when the French flag was 
struck forever in America, the British colonies never had a 
year, and scarcely a month of tranquil, real peace. If there 
was nominal pacification between the European sovereigns, 
no treaty bound the savage, and war may be said to have 
continued all the time. The pressure from without never 
intermitted. To-day, it was on Carolina — to-morrow, on 
Pennsylxsnia— the next day on New York and New Eng- 
land, and sometimes on all at once ; and the eflTect necessa- 
rily and naturally was the invigoration of a sense of common 



* The historical atudent will find a most interesting sketch 
of the French settlements in the West, in an Address, de< 
livered February 22, 1889, before the Historical and Anti- 
quarian Societies of Vinceimes, by the Hon. John Low. 
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I commontty of direct personal concern, which was 
in fact an union. * 

Having shown the state of the country at the beginning 
of the century, and even still earlier, when George Fox 
wandered through its forest-covered territories, any one will 
be satisfied of the progress of united sentiment, who will 
open a colonial newspaper or book of travels, at or immedi- 
ately before the peace of Paris. 

In seventeen hundred and fifly-nine, an Episcopal clergy- 
man, of the name of Bumaly, landed at Yorktown, in Vir- 
gmia, and travelled as far northward and eastward as Ports- 
mouth in New Hampshire. His published Journal is 
familiarly known to every historical student, and although 
his recorded opinions as the result of his observations, are 
that no social sympathy, even at that late day, existed among 
the colonies, and that a political union was wholly impracti- 
cable, yet the narrative of his own experience as a traveller, 
contradicts, exclusively, these very opinions. From Virginia 
to New England, from Cape Charles to Cape Cod, he trap 
veiled through one people, and never seems to have discover- 
ed any other difference of manner, habit, or opinion, than 
such as in a modified form, exist now. The Virginian 
planter he then describes ** as indolent, easy, and good na- 
tured, extremely fond of society, and much given to convivial 
pleasures. He has little regard for economy, and is very 
apt to outrun his income." **The Virginians" he adds, 
" are v#y haughty, and jealous of their liberties, and cannot 
bear the thought of being controlled by any superior power 
on the face of the earth.'*f He crosses the Potomac and 
the Chesapeake and finds the Maiylanders of the Eastern 
shore " veiy like their neighbors of Virginia, though not 
qoite 80 presuming or so Indolent, just as convivial, and not 
moch less thriftless." He reaches Pennsylvania, and is 
lost in ecstacy. " Its trade," says he, ** is surprisingly ex- 
tensive. Their manufactures are ver^considerable. The 
Germanlown woollen stockings are in high estimation — so 
much so, that the year before last, as I have been credibly 
informed, there were manufactured sixty thousand dozen 
pairs." (?) He enters our fair Quaker city and thus char- 
acterizes its population, how justly, it is not for me to say. — 
** The Philadelphians are a frugal and industrious people, not 
remarkably courteous and hospitable to strangers, unless par- 
ticulariy recommended to them, but on the whole, I must 
confess, rather the reverse. The women, however, are ex- 
ceedingly handsome and polity— they are naturally sprightly 
and fond of society, and unquestionably are far more accom- 
plished and agreeable than the men." He arrives at New 
York, which he describes " as subject to one great inconve- 
nience, the want of fresh water, so that the inhabitants are 
obliged to have it brought from springs, at some distance 
out of town ; " but then (he adds with evident zest,) " as 
some compensation, these waters afford various kinds of 
most delicious fish^black-fish, sea-baas, sheeps-head, k>b- 
•ters, and several others, most delicious in their kind," and 
finally, when he comes to describe the inhabitants, he says 

* See Colonel Quarry's Memorial. 1703. Mass. Coll. 
Vol. 7, p. 222. 

f As early as seventeen hundred and three, a Metropolitan 
agent thus characterized the sons of the Old Dominion. — 
** The Virginia gentlemen consider this Province of greater 
importance to her Majesty than all the rest of the Provinces 
on the maine, and therefore they falsely c(mclude they ought 
to have greater Privileges than the rest of her Majesty's 
subjects. — The Assembly, they conclude themselves entitled 
to all the Rights and Privileges of an English Parliament, 
and begin to search into the Kecords of that Honorable 
House for Precedents to govern themselves by. The 
Council have vanity enough to think that they almost stand 
upon equal terms with the Right Honorable, the House of 
. Lords. These false and pernicious notions, if not timely 
prevented, will have a very ill consequence. — As I have 
already hinted to your Loidshipps, Commonwealth notions 
improve dayly, and if they be not checked in time, the 
rights and privileges of English subjects will be thought too 
narrow. — Colonel Quarry*9 Memorial. 



** Being, however, of difierent nations, diffisrent reUgiong, 
and difierent languages, it is almost impossible to give them 
any precise and determinate character." And so, through- 
out his colonial pilgrimage, he discriminates just as the casual 
traveller would do now, and deduces, just as a superficiid 
traveller might do now, from these exaggerated traits of di- 
versity of manners, the absence of all community of senti- 
ment amongst them. Yet he travels on, quietly and peace- 
ably, through the English settlements, speaking the same 
language, using the same money, reading the same news- 
papers, meeting branches of the same families, as in one 
united people, and it is only when he attempts to travel 
westward beyond that people's limits, that he is admonished 
he will find other than friends to each other and to himself. 
He ventures as far west as Winchester in Virginia, and them 
adds, in reference to those places of fashionable resort, whiih- 
er so many, no doubt, of those who now hear me, periodically 
repair : ** During ray stay at Winchester, I was almost 
tempted to make a tour for a fortnight into Augusta county, 
for the sake of seeing some springs and other natural curio- 
sities, which the officers assured roe were well worth vis^ 
ing ; but, as the Cherokees had been scalping in those parts 
only a few days before, I thought it most prudent to decline 
it" 

And yet his volume closes with grave speculations on ih» 
futurity then dawning on America, which satisfy bim that 
its communities must always be disunited, helpless, and de- 
pendent, formed for happiness, perhaps, *' bui certainljf noi 
formed Jar empire or for unioTi,** and as a reason ibr this 
conclusion, adduces the rivalship between New York and 
Pennsylvania, the two most powerful and aspiring colonies, 
whom he describes "as having an inexhaustible source of 
animosity in their jealously for the trade oiNewJei^tey / /** 
Thus contradictory were the opinions and the experience of 
an intelligent traveller in seventeen hundred and fi%-niAC^ 
and thus dimly did he see the future. 

Five years prior to this date, a great incident in the afiairt 
of Colonial America had occurod, which has confidently 
been relied on by those who question the antiquity of out 
social union — the meeting of the Commissioners, at Albany, 
in seventeen hundred and fifty-four, and the fiulure of theii 
plan of confederation. 

The history of this experiment, I am bound to presnmev 
is familiar to you alL It vras the convention of twenty-thre« 
commissioners, chosen by the Assemblies and commisaion* 
ed by the crown, with a view, in the first instance, to devise 
a concert of action against the French and Indiana All 
that the Lords of Trade contemplated when they recom- 
mended this meeting was a compact, by which, after a war 
was begun, no colony should inake a separate treaty with 
the Inttians.* But ^e significant fact is, that no sooner waa 
the Convention organized, than the proposition ibr a gene- 
ral and permanent union was introduced and unanimously 
approved, and within the short space of three weeks, the de- 
tails of a well organized plan of a National Constitutioa 
were as unanimously adopted. 

This act of the Representatives of the People thus con- 
voked, speaks volumes. It told the secret, long disguised, 
that the social union had so matured that political union be- 
came a natural suggestion. Nor is it conceivable, that men 
as sagacious as Franklin and Hutchinson, would have warm- 
ly espoused a measure so decisive, without the strong con- 
viction, not merely that the necessities <^ the people required, 
but that their minds were prepared for it. And it is as little 
accordant with the ordinary principles of human action, 
that they and their colleagues, all men of ability and con- 
sideration, should have committed so gross a blunder, or es- 
caped its consequences, as to frame and recommend a plan 
of National Union, with the sovereign prerogatives of taxa- 
tion, coinage, enlistment, and treaties vested in it, subject 
alone to the paramount control of the Crown, to a people 
so divided by local jealousies as it has been described. 

The plan failed, it is true. Though unanimously reoom«> 
mended by the Convention, it was rejected by every Coloay 
to which it was meant to apply, and whose representatives 

* Maseachusetts Hist Trans. 8d Series, p. 22. 
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hftd Toted for it. The colonial assemblies (for popular re- 
presentation was the privilege of all) saw new danger, and 
perhaps new tyranny, in the delegated royal authority — the 
^ imperiam in imperio" of the Colonial Executive— and the 
ministry at home could not regard with complacency the 
creation of an unite^l though dependent sovereignty, in a 
country where they saw their advantage in division, and 
where they only had recommended temporary concert, not 
enduring union.* 

But the plan mainly failed from a cause of greater effica- 
cy which was at work unseen. Some sovereign, paramount 
authority was required to enforce political union and give it 
sanction, and no such supreme authority then existed or was 
then exercised ; for a power higher than any known to the 
British Colonial or Metropolitan Constitution wasTequisite, 
and that power, sovereign necessity and the popular will of 
the nation, soon afterwards supplied. Had the colonies re- 
presented in the Albany Convention been left as New Eng- 
land was in sixteen hundred and forty-three, self-dependent 
— had the news reached its conclave that the BriUsh monar- 
chy was convulsed by revolution and could not extend even 
a paralytic hand to support or restrain its distant subjects, 
tnay it not be reasonably inferred, at least by us who know 
what occurred within a few years afterwards, when the hand 
of the Monarchy, covered with a steel gauntlet, became the 
hand of the oppressor, that just such an union as was 
framed, or one more efficient and less dependent, would 
have been formed, and that there was no adequate obstacle 
to it in the social condition of the colonie8.f 

The peace of seventeen hundred and sixty-three, waa the 
great era of the awakening of America. That peace gave 
opportunity for consciousness to tell its tale— opportunity 
for self-examination, and self-comparison with those around 
smd above, and if the first feeling was presumptuous or grate- 
ftil joy, which, as it swelled in the bosom of each colonial 
community, certainly claimed no kindred with any thought 
of union, the next was a sense of deep injustice done by 
the common parent to all her American oflSspring — and in 
less than two years from that peace, a peace which took off 
the outward pressure, and removed the outward danger— in 
fess than ten years from the dissolution of the Albany Con- 
vention and the rejection of its plan, a solemn Congress of 
^ Colonies, convoked by Committees of Correspondence 
regularly organized from Carolina to New Hampshire, was 
sitting in thk city, in stem and solemn deliberation on the 
common grievances of all the Colonies. 

Of that Congress, the Stamp Act Congress of seventeen 
hundred and sixty-five, it is becoming every American to 
speak with reverence, as the forerunner of the other graver 
and greater body, which called into being a few years later 
by renewed and protracted gprievance, was destin^ never to 
adjourn. The Congress of seventeen hundred and sixty -five, 
was but the shadow of the coming substance, which sprang 
into being on the passage of the Port Bill, in seventeen hun- 
dred and seventy-rour, and has its principal interest as an in- 
(Bident to the history of the political union of America. 

It met in New York, and it is the duty of some one of the 
inany accomplished writers that New York possesses, to pre- 
aent in detail its history to the world. The project had its 
origin in Massachusetts, but the suggestion met with a ready 
^mpofnat throughout Colonial America. The Massachusetts 
letter was dated in June, and by the early part of October, 
fbit representatives of the most distant colonies had arrived 
in New York. But for the difficulties interposed by the 
lloyal Governors, every colony would have been represent- 
ed ; even as it was, all seemed to feel alike, though some 



^ See Report of Connecticut Committee (1st Series Mass. 
H. 0. vol. 7, p. 209) recommending rejection of the plan, 
mainly on the ground of its interference with Charter privi- 
leges of telf taxation. 

f See leUer from Dr. Wm. Chriie, of Boston, to Dr. 
Franklin, dated May 6, 1764, (Mass. Hist Coll. 1st Series, 
ToL 4, p. 74.) ** However necessary an union may be for 
the mutual safety and preservation of these colonies, it is 
certain it will never take place, unless we are forced to it by 
the supreme authority of the nation.'' 



were thus denied any active participation. As I have said, 
I only refer to it as an incident in the history of progressive 
union. Its acts were a Petition and Remonstrance to the 
King and Parliament Temperate and guarded as the re- 
monstrance was, it was the earnest prayer of the xohoie peo- 
ple of America — a people united now in right, in grievance, 
and in complaint No plans for future action were suggested 
or urged, and if any were thought of, they were withheld 
or suppressed for the sake of harmony and union. 

There was an out-door observer, who watched the delibe- 
rations of the first Congress with deep solicitude, and who 
was destined to be the faithful witness and to keep the high 
record of a still graver and more solemn council. Charles 
Thomson, the Old Secretary, as he is called, then a young 
man, and a merchant of Philadelphia, came to New York 
to be the spectator of the doings of the Stamp Act Congress ; 
and I have in my possession, deposited there for better uses 
than other and jealous avocations permit me to apply it to, 
a manuscript Journal, written out at length by Mr. Thom- 
son, of all its acts. For what object this record was made, 
whether for the writers own use, or for ulterior purposes, it 
is not easy to say. It is a curious monument, as well of his 
industiy as of the deep interest he then took in the ap- 
proaching struggle. ^ 

And when, twenty-four years afterwards, this same wit- 
ness came hither again, the only and the fit companion who 
accompanied Washington from Mount Vernon lb New 
York, and stood by his side at his inauguration, and heard 
the solemn voice raised to swear fidelity to the Constitution, 
of the iNjiipEVDfiirT UniTXD Statks, what must not have 
been the thick-coming recollections which crowded on his 
mind ! For fifteen years, king years of doubt and anxiety 
had he kept the record of the august body, which necessity 
and intense sympatl^ had created for the guidance of revo- 
luticnary America, and which, without authority known to 
the laws or provincial constitutions, had almost miraculous- 
ly, in concord and in discord, done all that regular govern- 
ment could do. He had seen, as an anxious spectator, what 
was done here to petition and remonstrate in seventeen hun- 
dred and sixty-five. He remembered the dark interval which 
followed, when bolt after bolt was forged in the parliamen- 
tary work-shop, and hurled at devoted Americ-a. He bad 
not forgotten, when, at the end of that period, he had been 
suddenly called to become the Secretary of the Congress of 
the Revolution, and found, in a small room in Carpenter's 
Hell, in Philadelphia, forty-one individuals, convened al- 
most on their own motion, and preparing by their decrees to 
snatch from the British Crown, the brightest and dearest of 
its bright and most cherished jewels. The dawn of this 
union was lowering and cloudy ; and perhaps there never 
was a scene of more solemn anxiety than was presented at 
the moment when Charles Thomson entered that humble 
council chamber. It was a scene even better worthy of the 
painter's art, than that other more tranquil one which a na- 
tional painter has embalmed. It was a scene on which, in 
the decline of life, the ancient Secretary was always proud 
to dwell. 

On the fifth of September, seventeen hundred and seven* 
ty-four, the day the Congress met, Charles Thomson was a 
happy bridegroom. Musing, no doubt, on other things than 
the afiairs of the public, he was met in the street by a hur- 
ried messenger, who came to tell him that the Congress, 
then about to organize, required his services as their Secre- 
tary. Nor were the excuses which he so reasonably urged 
admitted ; but with the assurance that its session could not 
be prolonged more than a few days or weeks, he was made 
to yield a reluctant consent As he entered the room, a plain, 
unadorned apartment, used by the Society of Master Car- 
penters for their periodical meetings, the Congress had just 
been called to order, and prayers were about to be said. It 
was a prayer of deep solicitude— a prayer, which, through 
the lips of the preacher, came from the hearts of his auditors, 
and asked a blessing and illumination on councils which 
were intricate and perplexed. 9ut as the preacher, the loyal 
preacher,* prayed for the restoration of peace and friendly 



• The Rev. Jacob Ducb^. 
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intercourse with the parent country, there were some hcea 
in that assembly through which might be traced the instincts 
which prompted the belief that peace had fled for ever — that 
the silver cord was loosened, and the bowl broken at the very 
fountain — and that the next prayer which would there be 
heard, would be a still more fervent one, for the patriot, 
fighting for his home, and for the rights of home. — There 
was the subdued and anxious visage of Joseph Galloway, 
and the rather bolder, but stiJl perplexed countenance of 
John Dickinson, the two great leaders of the peaceful poli- 
tics of Pennsylvania; but neither of them the man for revo» 
lutionaiy times. — But there stood close by, a phalanx of 
other men, erect and firm, with iron frames and souls of fire; 
undaunted, and ready fur any crisis that might arise. There 
was the meagre, attenuated form of Hemrt, care-worn by 
the restless thoughts which were coursing through his soul 
— there were John and Samuel Adams, stern and scornful ; 
the latter, the image of what we may conceive an ancient 
Cameronian to have been, or one of those " grave, sad men," 
who, in the days of the Commonwealth, pronounced the 
stem decree on Charles Stuart — ** Tyrant of England." — 
There stood Middleton, and the Rutledoes, and Rich- 
ABD HsisnT Lee, the true representatives of Southern chiv- 
alry — and there, *' the noblest Roman of them all," your 
own JoHir Jat, than whom no purer spirit shed its influence 
on the contest then beginning ; and near them stood one I 
other, whom I need not name, an unpretending, young man, ' 
of noble stature and of modest mien, scarcely known ex- ! 
cept to his colleagues, who, as the prayer ascended, bowed ^ 
his head in reverence, as if reluctant to look upon the future 
which was to canonize his glorious name. And from this ! 
moment downwards, Charles Thomson kept the record of' 
the doings of that Congress — ** he wrote what the thunders 
uttered" — he witnessed and shared its councils of dismay, 
anxiety, and triumph. When the approach of the enemy, i 
in seventeen hundred and seventy -six, compelled them to re- 1 
tire to Baltimore, he was with them. When, at the darkest 
hour of the war, they retired to York, few in numbers, and 
broken in spirit, he was with them still — more than their 
mere scribe ; their counsellor and friend : the man of un- 
daunted courage, as he was the man of unquestioned truth. 
As I have said, he lived to see the consummation of the 
work, the hour of triumph, the hour of perfected union. — | 
Whenever the history of the Union shall be written, the , 
few (and unhappily there are but few) records of this old 
man's life, will be worthy of careful study. Among them 
is a letter from Mr. Jay, from which, as it has never been 
published, I am tempted here to quote an extract. It is 
dated at Passy, in July, seventeen hundred and eighty-three, 
and seems to have had no other object than to urge the fol- 
lowing suggestion. 

'* When I consider that no person in the world, is so per- 
fectly acquainted* with the rise, conduct, and conclusion of 
the American Revolution as yourself, I cannot but wish that 
you would devote one hour in the four-and-twenty, to giving 
posterity a true account of it. I think it might be comprised 
in a small compass; it need not be burdened vnth minute 
accounts of battles, sieges, retreats, evacuations, &c, : leave 
those matters to voluminous historians. The political story 
of the Revolution will be most Ibble to be misrepresented, 
and future relations of it will probably be replete both with 
intentional and accidental errors. Such a work would be 
highly advantageous to your reputation, as well as highly 
important to the cause of truth, with posterity. I do not 
mean it should be puUished during your life. That would 
be improper for many reasons ; nor do I think it should be 
known that you are employed in such a work. This hint iS) 
therefore, for yourself, and shall go no further." 

How much is it to be regretted that this wish was disap- 
pointed, especially as a long life of leisure was then before 
him to whom it was addressed. 

Mr. Thomson retired from public Ufe in July, seventeen 
hundred and eighty-nine, then seeming to others, and believ- 
ing himself an old man, having reached that age which the 
sceptical wisdom of this day fixes as the limit beyond which 
the judicial intellect at least cannot endure. Yet be who then 
thoDfht the infinnitif* of ajpproachiog age required sedosion 



and repose, lived no less than thirty-five years in retirement, 
thirty of them in the full possession of his faculties and men- 
tal vigor. Nor was this a more remarkable instance of the 
unlocked for duration of human life, than that of another 
man of the revolution. There is extant, a letter from Dr. 
Franklin, which I have seen, dated at London, in September, 
seventeen hundred and sixty-six, in which he complains of 
the growing infirmities of years, and of his possible inaUlity, 
on account of them, to retmn to America. Yet after that, 
what did not this old man live to see and do. He crossed 
the Atlantic no less than three times — he saw a civil war 
break out and terminate — he saw Independence declared and 
acknowledged — he framed the first Constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania, and was Governor under it— he negotiated the alli- 
ance with France — he signed tho Definitive Treaty of Peace 
with Great Britain — he saw a National Sovereignty created, 
and was an active member of that august body which framed 
the Constitution of the Union. All this he did, after he con- 
demned himself as too old and too feeble to work at all. The 
name of Dr. Franklin recalls me to the path from which 
I have unconsciously wandered, and brings me back but for 
a moment before I conclude, to tho Congress of seventeen 
hundred and sixty-five, and its incidents. Among them, not 
the least important was Franklin's mission to England, and 
his being chosen by several colonies to represent them. For 
a series of years, he was, in fact, the minister to London, of 
the United Colonies, and as the American Representative in 
Great Britain, became the object of deep and affectionate in- 
terest to all who felt he represented them. His appearance 
before the Privy Council, and his examination at the bar of 
the House of Commons, as an American witness, are leading 
incidents in our United History. 

Between Fcventeen hundred and sixty-five and seventeen 
hundred and seventy-four, chain after chain was forged in 
the mother country to shackle the limbs of her colonies. 
Such, in that interval, was the growth of united sentiment in 
America, so perfect the neighboriy sympathy, that the im- 
mediate cause of the convocation of the Revolutionary Con- 
gress was no enactment affecting all, or any considerable por- 
tion of Colonial America, but a statute having for its object 
the punishment of a single disobedient town and the closing 
of a single harbor. 

Ministerial vengeance aimed a blow at the merchants and ' 
traders of Boston, and the whole nation, through its repre^ 
sentatives in Congress, stepped forward to the rescue. 

The councils of the Old Congress, this great creation of 
the social union, its secret doings and deliberations, are bui 
little known. The witnesses of that conclave have, one by 
one dropped into tlie grave, and no one survives to tell the 
tale of its anxious deliberations. For myself, were I to ex- 
press one wish nearer to my heart than any other connected 
with historical investigations, it is that the illuminated record 
of those councils may yet be rescued from oblivion.* It 
would illustrate the spirit of the Revolution better than ite 
battles or its tumults— it would show how little communion 
that spirit has with the radicalism of the hour, which pro^ 
fanely claims the Revolution as its authority^the spirit of 
patriotic deliberation— the firm contemplation of impending 
danger — the resolution to do public duty at whatever sacri- 
fice — the heroism of high counsel — the intellectual romance 
which distinguishes our Revolution from all others the world 
has ever seen. 

And, to judge the better of this romantic purity, contrast 

* Mr. Madison's Report of the debates in the Old Con-' 
gross, extends from the 4th of November, 1782, to the 21 si 
June, 1783. Mr. Jefierson's brief memoranda extend from 
June 7lh, to August 1st, 1776. *' These," says Mr. Gilpin, 
in his Preface to the Madison Papers, " are the only known 
or probable materials of whet passed in Congress in the form 
of Debates." Among the papers of Cbartes Thomson, now 
in my possession, is a folio volume of about seventy pages of 
manuscript notes of Debates in Congress, made by Mr. 
Thomson, extending from July 22d, to 20th September, 
1782. They appear to be very fiill and precise. It is the m- 
tention of Mr. Thomson's ianuly to have these and other me- 
moriab of their distiDguished uieestXHr paUiriie^ 
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it, either in the council or the field, with that other of history's 
records which was so soon after written — the annals of revo- 
lutionary France. Compare the old Continental Congress 
with the Assembly, or the Notables, or the Convention, or 
the Council of Ancients. Take their great men, from Mi- 
rabean, the greatest of them all, downward on the roU, to 
the poorest strolling patriot of the smallest section, and con- 
trast each and all o( them with the true chivalry of our an- 
nals — our soldierb or our statesmen, and still the palm is glo- 
riously ours. 

I have often made this contrast, and have often tried to 
find, in the annals of Revolutionary France, any thing on 
which that high principle of our intellectual and moral na- 
ture, the poetic instinct, can dwell with pleasure. They were 
tragic enough ; but it was the unvarying, unmitigated tra- 
gedy which nauseates the mind with horrors. 'I'here was 
uo more poetry in it than there is in the gallows or the bow- 
string. It was like witchcraft's dread nftxture, the fermen- 
tation of coarse animal ingredients, without a leaf, or a 
flower, or a fragrant herb being cast into the boiling caul- 
dron, or ever bubbling to its surface. There was no object 
of sympathy, or there were ten thousand too many. The 
Republic itself, even as it sprang from its birthplace, was 
DO creation of beauty. There were the helmet and the sword, 
mod the gorgon shield with all its hissing snakes — but there 
was not the majestic step or the stately beauty of the God- 
dess. And when the Republic fell, after it had so often 
changed its garb from one costume of frippery to another, 
and 80 often washed its bloody hands, there is nothing to 
compare it to, in all its mutilated and unpitied deformity, but 
that most disgusting of its horrible pictures, when Robes- 
pierre lay stretched on a table in the Committee of Public 
(Safety, with bis hands tied behind him, like a common felon 
— ^his jaw broken by his own cowardly pistol-shot, dressed in 
a bky-blue silk coat, with his powder^ hair and his lace ruf- 
fles dabbled in his own blood. It was the very incarnation 
of French Republicanism in its last unpitied agonies. 

Our Revolution was the effort of a dependent people to 
stand by itself — to think for itself— to govern itself. It was 
the effort of a poor people to sustain itself. It involved a long 
and unequal contest — the desolation of many a field of pros- 
perous industry — the sacrifice of many a cherished life. But 
it involved no wanton desolation. It was a war of defence 
— a war for home and the rights of home. There was no 
persecution — there was no scaffold. There was, throughout, 
and never more than in our early united councils, the high 
dignity of that character which America inherited from her 
British ancestry, embellished by the gentler grace which the 
refining spirit of the age hung around it. It was like the 
first great English Revolution in its dignity — unlike it — oh 
how unl'dce it, in its results ! 

Having thus, within limits which necessity and propriety 
impose, hinted at rather than illustrated a vindication of the 
antiquity of our social union, is there no lesson to be gather- 
ed from the retrospect — no moral which this very antiquity 
enforces 1 It is the social union and its antiquity, alone, that 
I have sought to vindicate— the union of distant hearts, 
rather than the union of hands — the yearning of hearts 
which space alone separates, but which are bent on the same 
dear object, warmed by the same cherished affections. From 
the social union the political union sprang, and with the 
aocial union will the political onion perish. The social union 
is the Mother Earth on which the Temple stands. That 
Mother Earth I would keep sacred, free even from the spade 
and the plough which would break the sod where grow the 
grass and flowere that spring from the graves of our Revolu- 
tionary forefathers. 

Tlie political Union has safely stood. It has withstood 
Tiolenoe— it has withstood metaphysics— it has withstood the 
subtle spirit of political critidsm, a spirit which studies the 
Constitution as the sceptic studies the Bible, to doubt and to 
cavil, and for its own purposes to construe it strictly. It 
has defied all this, and yet sometimes the fear will intrude 
itself— that all is not safe yet 

There are, on the face of the building (the northern aide 
too» where the moss begins to grow) two adjacent masses, 



which can never be separated without toppling down the 
fabric itself. Your own hearts will tell you, with what feel- 
ings the events of the day prompt me, a Philadel| hian, to 
speak to you as New Yorkers. If any foreign traveller, like 
the Rev. Mr. Burnaby in seventeen hundred and fifty-nine, 
were to come to our country now, to speculate, as he did, on 
the surface, the very surface of things, what might not be 
the impressions on bis mind, that passing events would pro- 
duce. He would see New York and Pennsylvania, not the 
cradled infants they then were, but full grown, with gigantic 
proportions, and animated by spirits as ardent and generous 
as ever were breathed into humanity ; not contending for 
" the trade of New Jersey ;" but striving fairiy, generously, 
actively, for the commerce of a new world, which has sprung 
up in the wilderness. He might find them, if he looked 
merely at the surface, and took for his guides, those who 
now claim to be the guides of public opinion, standing in 
the attitude of desperate gladiators, and (what gladiators 
would not do,) hurling at each other every missile that re- 
venge or malice can supply. New York, seeming to triumph 
over Pennsylvania in an hour of distress and difficulty ; ex- 
ulting over a brother, not fallen, not even bowed down, but 
yielding, as the strong man yields to the blast that he has 
often breasted, yielding, as his brothera of the union have 
yielded before him, and now, in this, his darkest hour, col- 
lecting his mighty energies to stand as nobly and as proudly 
as before: — and Pennsylvania forced to think that New York, 
this beautiful New York, through whose streets no one can 
walk without admiration ; from whose citizens no one can 
part without gratitude ; that New York is its worst and bit- 
terest enemy. 

It was not so in times gone by. It was not so during the 
Revolution, or the times, almost as trying, which immediately 
preceded it, when the spirit of the social union was hover- 
ing over the councils of those who met to raise the Confed- 
eration. The nearest and dearest friend of John Jay of 
New York, was Charies Thomson of Philadelphia; of Ro- 
bert Morris of Pennsylvania, him who raised, and almost 
individually sustained the finances of the Revolution, the 
best, most confidential, most worthy friend was Alexander 
Hamilton of New York : and there is in exbtence in Phila- 
delphia, a mass of most interesting correspondence between 
these two great men, which illustrates more strongly than 
any yet laid before the world, not only their consummate sa- 
gacity, and foresight of the dim and distant future, but the 
deep, fervent, and affectionate friendship which subsisted 
between them. And with such canonized examples, shall 
we, the little men of a fleeting hour which may have no 
other record but of miserable squabbles about protested bills 
and specie payments, allow the chains of sacred affection, 
thus forged, to be rudely broken ? 

Nor is this local strife all. There are, it is to be feared, 
elements of fierce combustion swelling and heaving the 
ground beneath our feet. The pure, spirit-like fiame of loy- 
alty to the state, of true love to the institutions under which 
we live, begins to pale its ineffectual fire before the ghastly 
glare of fierce fanaticism, and the torch which wild enthusi- 
asm waves aloft. Not only is the genius of revolution ex- 
ercising its sway on the moos-covered governments of the 
old world, but a subtle and busy dsmon, the bastard proge- 
ny of one of the parents of all revolution is at work, to pick 
out the cement of aflection which binds this Union together. 
We are beginning to learn that fidelity to the Common 
State is secondary duty, and love to our distant fellow-citi- 
zen no duty at all. W hen the full fruition of these doctrines 
is attained---when the hour arrives in which the value of the 
Union is to be calculated — when the balance is to be struck 
between what will be called romantic notions of duty and 
allegiance, and substantial items of profit and loss on 
one side, and dogmas of transcendental morality on the 
other — when the holiest of early associations and the purest 
affections, the love of country, and the reverence of ancestry 
are to be weighed in the scale against American utilitarian- 
ism, or American ultraism, it will be too late to talk of our 
common legacy. But the time has not come. The sympa- 
thies of republican America are yet active. The heart of 
the South is not yet ossified by the pestilent doctrine of the 
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day— that what is profitable is right The Northern heart 
beats tnie to its allegiance — true to a brother's love. 

I have now concluded what I have to say to yon, leaving 
myself open to the just criticism and as just rebuke, of hav- 
ing said too much, and yet so little. But I have said enough, 
if in the heart of any one of those who have so kindly listened, 
I have invigorated a sentiment c^ affection or of loyalty to 
the common state— or have suggested one new thought 
connected with that best of histories for us, our own. The 
foundation of the Union was common right — its best securi- 
^ is common inheritance. The soil on which we stand is 
nlled with the bones of those who lived and died for us. — 
The spirits of the mighty dead are above us and about us. 
Their a£fections are breathing around us. The object of 
their toil, the recompense of their suffering was this Hepub- 
Kcan Union. To perpetuate that Union, to awe to blushing 
silence all whispers of disunion, let tliem come whence they 
may, I would hang on its wall, and stand in its noble porti- 
coes, the pictures of heroic deeds and the statues of the men 
that did them. I would build high monuments on their 
graves, on which praises more just than the canon of the 
day can boast of, should be written, and then, when the 
agent of fiiction or mistaken zeal should venture to breathe 
a word as to the Union's value, or the Constitution's obliga- 
tion, I would lead him thither, and as we knelt in veneration 
together, would trust to some interceding spirit to draw from 
his lips as fervent a prayer as mine, that the work of the 
Bevolution may not be in vain. 



Exploring Expedition. 

Great Discovery, 

Letters have been received from the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition, dated at Sydney, New South Wales, 
March 1?, 1840, announcing the discovery of a vast oontir 
nent in the antarctic regions, far more extensive than the 
discovery lately announced by the French exploring expe» 
dition. 

After the above was prepared for the press, we received 
the subjoined from the Exchange books. It would seem 
that the discovery of the continent was made on the 19th of 
January, 1840, by both the French and American squad- 
rons. 

The pan of the ocean included between the degrees of 
97 and 154 degrees east, and south of 64, was not traversed 
by Cook, nor any other of the great navigators that we re- 
member ; though west of 60 degrees east longitude, he went 
to nearly 70 degrees of south latitude. But the discoveries 
now mentioned seem to be all east of this. Capt Bisooe, at 
about 46 degrees east longitude, took a northeastern course 
from nearly 70 degrees south latitude. 

In 1823, Capt. Waddel was considerably south of 70 de- 
grees, as indeed Capt. Cook was in 1771, but no report is 
made of any thing but islands of ice. We do not now re- 
collect the cause, if there was any, why the southern navi- 
gators all avoided (as they seem to have done) the part of 
the great Southern Ocean lying in the latitude and longitude 
recently visited by the American and French squadrons. I 

From the Sydney Herald, March 13th, 1 840, , 

IHseovery of tl&e Antarciie Continent* | 

Amongst the arrivals to be found in our shipping list of ; 
this day, is that of the United States ship Vincennes, under \ 
the coounand of Charles Wilkes, Esq. The V, ha» been . 
absent from this port eighty days, most of which time has 
been spent in southern exploration, and we are happy to . 
have it in our power to announce, on the highest authority, 
that the researches of the exploring squadron after a southern 
continent have been completely successful The land was . 
first seen on the morning of the 19th of January, in latitude ! 
64<' 20. sooth longitude 154» 18. east. The Peacock, 
(which ship arrived in our harbor on the 22d ultimo, much ' 
dtebled from her contact with the ice,) we learn obtained 
•oimdings in a high southern latitude, and established be- 
yond donbt the existence of land m that divvdion. But the 
Vol. III.— 6 



v., more fortunat^ escaping injury, completed the disoof- 
ery, and ran dow^he coast from the 164^ 18. to 97^ 46. 
east longitude, about seventeen hundred miles, within asboit 
distarKe of the land, often so near as to get soundings with 
a few fathoms of line, during which time she was constantly 
surrounded by ice islands and bergs, and experienced many 
heavy gales of wind, exposing her constantly to sliipwreek* 
We also understand she has brought several specimens of 
rock and earth, procured from the land, some of them weig^ 
ing upwards of a hundred pounds. It is questionable whether 
this discovery can be of any essential benefit to commerce, but 
it cannot be otherwise than highly gratifying to Capt Wi]ke% 
and the officers engaged with him in this most interesting 
expedition, to have brought to a successful termination the 
high trust committed to them by their country ; and it is hoped 
that so noble a commencement in the cause of science and 
discovery, will induce the government of the United States 
to follow up by other expedittoas that which is now on tha 
point of terminating. 

We understand that the Vincennes will sail on the 16th 
instant, for New Zealand, where the Porpoise and Flying 
Fish will rejoin her, should they have been equally fortunate 
with their two consorts in escaping from the ice. The Pea- 
cock will follow as soon as her repairs are completed ; whenot 
they will all proceed in furtherance of the objects of the ex- 
pedition. We will only add, that we vnsh them God speed. 

From the same paper is the following : 

It appears from the same paper that the two Frendi cor- 
vettes the Astrolabe and 2Selee, under the command of Com- 
modoro D'Urville, has been crowned with the same success 
as that of the U. 8. Squadron; on the 19ih of January they 
succeeded in landing with two boats, and obtained many 
^)ecimens of rock, &c. latitude 66 dg. 00 S. long. 130 dg. 
east. The Astrolabe and Zelee had arrived at Hobart 
Town. 

Tlie Explorlnff ExpedltlMi* 

We have been favored with the annexed letter from an 
officer of the Vincennes, which with some variations from 
the newspaper statement, contains many additional particu- 
lars. — JX". r. Jour, Com, 

U. S. Ship Vincennes, "} 
Sydney Harbor , March \2tht 1840. > 

We arrived here yesterday ftom our Southern cruise, 
upon the success of which we all have reason to congratu- 
late ourselves. We have discovered land within the ant- 
arctic, and cruised along the edge of the barrier ice (seeing 
the land frequently) upwards of 70 degrees of bngitude.—- 
All are convinced there is an extensive Continent there.— 
Whether it will be of any benefit to mankind, or not, time 
alone can show. 

For my part, no inducements could be held out that 
would rockke me volunteer to return there, unless one of tha 
other vessels should have been unfortunate enough to be 
wrecked, which God forbid. 

Wo were unfortunate in not being able to land, take poa> 
session, and plant the stripes akid stars. When the weather 
permitted us to do so, no boat could land, — the land being 
▼ery high, covered with snow, and sloping gradually to the 
water, where it was terminated by ice, descending one hun- 
dred or two hundred feet perpendicularly. 

The weather was, part of the time, good ; atod part, I>Iow- 
ing from fresh to heavy gales, with thick snow storms, 
making the navigation extremely hazardous, on account of 
the icebergs by which we were generally surrounded. I 
have at times counted 100 liarge ones from the deck, wit!*- 
out the aid of a glass, taking no notice of small ones., 

We found the Peacock here, rtpairing; almost a perfect 
wreck ; having had her stem frame lifted and all the timberr 
broken above the main deck, as far forward as the gang-way, 
rudder knocked off, forefoot carried away, and planking 
knocked up to within an inch and a half of her wood ends. 
How she arrived here, it seems impossible to conceive. I 
did not suppose a vessel in her condition could hold together 
long enough to do so. She was caught in the ice, and 
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amed by the closing of the paasage a^r she went in. I 
) thmt the brig snd schooner have esSped, and that we 
diaU find them at New Zealand. 

By an arriTal to-day from Hobart-Town (Van Dieman's 
Land) we learn that the French Expedition is there, and 
ihat they discovered land the same day we did, in 66 8. 
and 130 East It is no doabt a continuation of what we 
saw ; and will render the honor of being first, disputed for 
some time. I do not think they con boast much, as they 
were satisfied with a single sight, owing to the Zelee s 
being near lost. We have coasted the new continent 1300 
miles. We have been very cordially received by the people 
of this place, and they are datermined to have us first, 
whether or no^We leave for the Bay of Islands on Sun- 
day. 

We expect to be at the Sandwich Islands in July, and 
again in July, 1841. After that, to Manilla for a month or 
two, ^ence to Singapore, Angier Point, and Cape of Good 
Hope. 

March 18th.— The ship did not sail as expected, this 
morning. 

Dr. GUchrist, late Surgeon of the Yincennes, we under- 
■tand, has arrived in this city. 



The Independent Treatury, 

AN ACT to provide for the collection, safe-keeping, transfer, 
and dbbursement of the public revenue. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled. That 
there shall be prepared and provided, within the new Treas- 
niY building now erecting at the seat of Government, suitable 
and convenient rooms for the use of the Treasurer of the 
United States, his assistants and clerks ; and sufiScient and 
secure fire-proof vaults and safes, for the keeping of the pub- 
lic moneys in the possession and under the immediate con- 
trol of the said Treasurer ; which said rooms, vaults, and 
nfes, are hereby constituted and declared to be, the Treasury 
of the United States. And the said Treasurer of the United 
States shall keep all the public moneys which shall come to 
his hands in the Treasury of the United States, as hereby 
constituted, until the same are drawn therefrom according to 
law. 

Sec 3. And be it further enacted, That the Mint of the 
United States, in the city of Philadelphia, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and the Branch Mint, in the city of New 
Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, and the vaults and safes 
thereof, respectively, shall be places of deposit and safe- 
keeping of the public moneys at those points respectively ; 
and the Treasurer of the said Mint and Branch Mint respec- 
tively, for the time being, shall have the custody and care 
of all public mon^s deposited within the same, and shall 
ptrfoim all the duties required to be performed by them, in 
reference to the receipt, safe-keeping, transfer and disburse- 
ments of all such moneys, according to the provisions here- 
inai^ contained. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted. That there shall be 
pepared and provided, within the custom-houses now erect- 
ing in the city of New York, in the State of New York, and 
in the city of Boston, in the State of Massachusetts, suitable 
and convenient rooms for the use of the receivers-general of 
public moneys, hereinafter directed to be appointed at those 
places, respectively ; and sufficient and secure fire-proof vaults 
and safes for the keeping of the public moneys collected and 
deposited with them, respectively ; and the receivers-general 
of public money, from time to time, appointed at those points, 
shall have the custody and care of the said rooms, vaults, and 
safes, respectively, and of all the public moneys deposited 
within the same ; and shall perform all the duties required to 
be performed by them, in reference to the receipt, safe-keep- 
ing, transfer, and disbursement of all such moneys, according 
to the provisions of this act. 

Sec 4. And be it further enacted, That there shall be 
erected, prepared, and provided, at the expense of the United 
StatM, at the city of Charleaton, in the State of South Car- 



olina, and at the city of St Louis, in the State of Missouri, 
offices, with suitable and convenient rooms for the use of the 
receivers-general of public money hereinafter directed to be 
appointed at the places above named ; and sufllicient and se- 
cure fire-proof vaults and safes for the keeping of the public 
money collected and deposited at those pomts respectively ; 
and the said receivers-general, from time to time appointed 
at those places, shall have the custody and care of the aaad 
offices, vaults, and safes, so to be erected, prepared, and pro- 
vided, and of all the public moneys deposited within the 
same ; and shall perform all the duties required to be per- 
formed by them in reference to the receipt, safe-keeping, 
transfer, and disbursement of all such moneys, according to 
the provisions hereinafter contained. 

Sec 6. And be it further enacted. That the Presideat 
shaU nominate, and, by and with the advice of the Senate, 
appoint four ofikers, to be denominated ** receiversgeneral 
of public money," which said officers shall hold their offices 
for the term of four years, unless sooner removed therefrom ; 
one of which shall be located hi the city of New York, in the 
State of New York ; one other of whidi ahall ba looited at 
the city of Boston, in the State of Massadiusetts; one other 
of which shall be located at the city of Charleston, in the 
State of South Carolina ; and the remaining one of which 
shall be located in the city of St Louis, in the State of Mis- 
souri ; and all of which said ofikers shall give bonds to the 
United States, with sureties acconlinf to the provisions here- 
inafter c<mtained, for the faithful discharge of the duties of 
their respective offices. 

Sec 6. And be it further enacted. That the Treasurer of 
the United SUtes, the Treasurer of the Mhit of the United 
--States, the Treasurers and those acting as such, of the vari- 
ous Branch Mints, all collectors of the customs, all survey- 
ors of the customs acting also as collectors, all receivers- 
general of public moneys, all receivers of public moneys at 
the several land offices, and aU postmasters, except as is 
hereinafter particularly provided, be, and they are hereby 
required to keep safely, without loaning or using, all the 
public money collected by them, or otherwise at any time 
placed in their possession and custody, till the same is or- 
dered by the proper department or officer of the government 
to be transferred or paid out ; and when such orders for 
transfer or payment are received, faithfully and promptly to 
make the same as directed, and to do and perform all other 
duties as fiscal agents of the Government, which may be 
imposed by this or any other acts of Congress, or by any 
regulation of the Treasury Department, made in conformity 
to law ; and also to do and perform all acts and duties re- 
quired by law, or by direction of any of the Executive De- 
partments of the Government, as agents for paying pensions, 
or for making any other disbursements which either of the 
heads of those departments may be required by law to make, 
and which are of a character to be made by the depositaries 
hereby constituted, consistently with the other official duties 
impoaed upon them. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted. That the Treasurer of 
the United States, tlie Treasurer of the Mint of the United 
States, the Treasurer of the Branch Mint at New Orleans, 
and the receivers-general of public money hereinbefore di- 
rected to be appointed, shall, respectively, give bonds to the 
United States, in such form, and for such amounts, as shall 
be directed by the Secretary of the Treasury, by and with 
the advice and consent of the President, with sureties to the 
satisfaction of the Solicitor of the Treasury ; and diall, from 
time to time, renew, strengthen, and increase their oflicial 
bonds, as the Secretary of the Treasury, with the consent of 
the President, nuy direct ; any law in reference to any of 
the official bonds of any of the said officers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted. That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, at as early a dsy as 
possible after the passage of this act, to require from the sev- 
eral depositaries hereby constituted, ai^ whose ofikial bonds 
are not hereinbefore provided for, to execute bonds new and 
suitable in their terms to meet the new and increased duties 
imposed upon them respectively by this act, and with sure- 
ties, and in sums such as shall seem reaaonable and safe to 
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the Solicitor of the Treasmy, and firom time to time to reqaire 
iach boncU to be renewed and increased in amount and 
strengthened by new aureties, to meet any increasing ro- 
sponaibdity which may grow out of accamnlationa of money 
in the hands of the depoaitary, or out of any other duty or 
reeponsibility arising under this or any other law of Con- 
gress. 

Sec 9. And be it further enacted, That all coUectors and 
receivers of public money, of erery character and description, 
within the Diatrict of Columbia, shall, as frequently as they 
may be directed by the Secretary of the Treasury, or the 
Postmaster-General, so to do, pay over to the Treasury of 
the United States at the Treasury thereof, all public moneys 
collected by them, or in theur bands ; that all such collectors 
and receivers of public monejrs within the cities of Philadel- 
phia and New Orleans, shsll, upon the same direction pay 
over to the Treasurers of the Mints in their respective cities, 
at the said Mints, all public moneys collected by them, or in 
their hands ; and that all such collectors and receivers of 
public moneys within the cities of N. York, Boston, Charles- 
ton, and St. Louis, shall, upon the same direction^ pay over 
to the receivers-general of public money in their respective 
cities, at their offices req)ectively, all the public moneys col- 
lected by them or in their hands, to be safely kept by the 
said respective depositaries, until otherwise disposed of ac- 
cording to law ; and it ahall be the duty of the said Secretary 
and Postmaster-General to direct such payments, by the said 
collectors and receivers, at all the said places, and at least as 
often as once in each week, and as much more frequently, 
in all cases, as they, m their discretion, may think proper. 

Sec 10. And be it further enacted, 'I'hat it shall be lawful 
ibr the Secretary of the Treasury to transfer the moneys in 
the hands of any depositary hereby constituted, to the Trea- 
sury of the 'United States; to the Mint at Philadelphia ; to 
the Branch Mint at New Orleans ; or to the oflices of either 
of the receivers-general of public moneys, by this act directed 
to be appointed ; to be there safely kept, according to the 
nrovisions of this act ; and also to transfer moneys in the 
hands of any one depositary constituted by this act to any 
other depositary constituted by the same, at his discretion, 
and as the safety of the public moneys, and the convenience 
of the public service shall seem to him to require ; which au- 
thority to transfer the moneys belonging to the Post Office 
Department is also hereby conferred upon the Postmaster- 
Cleneral, so far as its exercise by him may be consistent with 
the provisions of existing laws ; and eveir depositary consti- 
tnted by this act shall keep his account of the money paid to, 
or deposited with him, belonging to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, aeparate and distinct from the account kept by him of 
other public moneys so paid or deposited. And for the pniw 
pose of payments on the public account, it ahall be lawful 
Ibr the Treasurer of the United States to draw upon any of 
the said depositaries, as he may think most conducive to the 
pabUc interests, or to the convenience of the public creditors, 
or both. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the moneys 
in the hands, care, and custody, of any of the depositaries 
constituted by this act, shall be considered and held as de- 
posited to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States, 
and. shall be, at all times subject to his drafl, whether made 
for transfer or disbursement, in the same manner as though 
the said moneys were actually in the Treasury of the United 
States; and each depositary shall make returns to the Trea- 
sury and Post Office Department of all moneys received and 
paid by him, at such times, and in such form, as shall be di- 
rectod by the Secretary of the Treasury oi the Postmaster- 
General 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted. That the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
catise examinations to be made of the books, accounta, and 
money on hand, of the several depostaries constituted by 
this act ; and for that purpose to appoint special agents, as 
occasion may require, with such compensation as he may 
think reasonable, to be fixed and declared at the time of 
9^ appointment The agenU selected to make these ex- 
aminations shall be instructad to examine as well the books, 
accounts, and returns of the officer, as the money on hand, 



and the manner of its being kept, to the end that uniformity 
and accuracy in the accounts, as well as safety to the pabbe 
moneys may be secured thereby. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted. That in addition to 
the examinations provided for in the last preceding section, 
and as a further guard over the public moneys, it ahall be 
the duty of each naval officer and surveyor, as a check upon 
the receiver-general of public moneys, or collector of tha 
customs, of their respective districto : of each register of a 
land office, as a chedL upon the receiver of his land office ; 
and of the director and superintendent of each Mint and 
Branch Mint when separate officers, as a check upon the 
Treasurers, respectively, of the said Minta, or the persons 
acting as such, at the close of each quarter of the year, 
and as much more frequently as they ahall be directed by 
the Secretaiy of the Treasury to do so, to examine tha 
books, accounts, returns, and money on hand, of the receiv* 
ers-general of public money, collectors, receivers of land of* 
fices. Treasurers, and persons acting as such, and to make a 
full, accurate, and faithful return to the Treasury Depait» 
ment of their condition. 

Sec 14. And be it further enacted, That diosaidoflloen 
respectively, whose duty it is made by this act to reostva^ 
keep, and disburse the public moneys, as the fiscal agents of 
the Government, may be allowed any necessary additiooal 
expense for clerks, fire-proof chests, or vaults, or other ne- 
oessary expenses of safekeeping, transferring, and disburs- 
ing, said moneys : all such expenses of every character to 
be first expressly authorixed by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, whose directions upon all the above subjects, by way 
of regulation and otherwise, so far as authorixed by law, ara 
to be strictly followed by all the said officers; Provided, 
That the whole number of clerks to be appointed by virtoa 
of this section of this act, shall not exceed ten, and that the 
aggregate compensation of the whole number shall not az* 
ceed eight thousand dollars, nor shall the compensati<m of 
any one clerk, so appointed, exceed eight hundred doUam 
per annum. 

Sec 15. And be it further enacted. That the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall with as much promptitude as the oon* 
venience of the public business, and the safety of the public 
funds will permit, withdraw the balancea remaining with 
the present depositaries of the public moneys, and oonftaa 
the safe-keeping, transfer and disbursement of those moneys 
to the depositaries established by this act. 

Sec 16. And be it furrier enacted. That all marshals, 
district attorneys, and others, having pablic money to pay 
to the United States, and all patentees, wishing to makm 
payment for patenta to be iasued, may pay all such moneya to 
the Treasurer of the United States, at the Treasury, to the 
Treasurer of either of the Mints, in Philadelphia or New 
Orleans, to either of the reoeivers-general of public monay» 
or to such other depositary constituted by this act as shall 
be designated by the Secretary of the Treasury in other 
parte of the United States, to receive such paymaats, and 
give receipto or certificates of deposit therefor. 

Sec 17. And be it further enacted, That all oflHoeM 
charged by this act with the safe keeping, transfer, and dts> 
bursement of the public moneys, other than those connect- 
ed with the Post Office Department, are hereby required to 
keep an accurata fntry of each sum received, and of the 
kind of money in which it is received, and of each payment 
or transfer, and of the kind of currency in which it is mads ( 
and that if any one of the said officers, or of those connect* 
ed with the Post Office Department, shall convert to hia 
own use, in any way whatever, or shall nae, by way of in* 
vestment, in any kind of property or merchandise, or shall 
loan, with or without interest; any portion of the publia 
moneys intrusted to him for safe-keeping, disbursement, 
transfer, or for any other purpose, every such act ahall be 
deemed and adjudged to be an embezzlement of so much of 
the said moneys as shall be thus taken, converted, invested, 
used, or loaned, which is hereby declared to be a felony, and 
any officer or agent of the United Statea, and all persons 
advising or participating in such act, being convietea tbera- 
of before any court 'ua tha United States, of compateot jo** 
risdiction, shall be sentenced to imprisonment-fiv a taim ut 
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leu than tix moDthj, nor more than five yean, and to a fine 
•qaal to the amount of the m<mey embezzled. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That until the reoma, 
offieea, Taulti. and safes, directed by the first four sections 
of this act to be constructed and prepared for the use of the 
Treasurer of the United States, the Treasurers of the mints ' 
at Philadelphia and New Orleans, end the receivers-general 
of public money at New York, Boston, Charleston, and St 
Louis, can be constructed and prepared for use, it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasuiy to procure suitable 
fooma for offices for those officera at their respective loca- 
tions, and to contract for such use of vaults and safes as may 
be required for the safe-keeping of the public moneys in the 
charge and custody of those officers respectively, the ex- 
pensa to be paid by the United States. 

Sec. 19. And be it further enacted. That from and after 
the thirtieth day of June, which will be in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and forty, the resolution of Con- 
gress of the thirtieth day of April, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and sixteen, so far as it authorizes the receipt 
in payment of duties, taxes, sales of public lands, debts, and 
asms of money, accruing or becoming payable to the United 
States, to be collected and paid in the notes of specie pay- 
ing banks, shall be so modified as that one-fourth of all such 
duties, taxea, sales of public lands, debts, and sums of money 
aeeming or becoming due to the United States, shall be col- 
lected in the legal currency of the United States, and from 
and after the thirtieth day of June, which will be in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and forty one, one other fourth 
part of all such duties, taxea, salea of public lands, debts, 
and rams of money, shall be so collected ; and that from and 
afWr the thirtieth day of June, which will be in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, one other fourth 
part of all such dixtief, taxes, sales of public lands, debts, 
and rams of money, shall be so collected ; and that from 
and after the thirtieth day of June, which will be in the year 
•ne thousand eight hundred and forty-ihree, the remaining 
fisurth part of the said duties, taxes, sales of public lands, 
debts, and sums of money, shall be also collected in the 
legal currency of the United States; and from and after the 
last mentioned day, all sums accruing, or becoming payable 
to the United States, for duties, taxes, sales of public lands, 
•r other debts, and also all sums due for postages, or other- 
wise, to the General Post Office Department, shall be paid 
io gold and silver only. 

Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, that from and after the 
thirtieth day of June, which will be in the year one thousand 



of this section, and forthwith to nport the name of the of^ 
ficer, or agent, to the President, with the fact of the violation 
and all the circumstances accompanying the same and withia 
the knowledge of the said Secretary, to the end that such 
officer or agent may be promptly removed from office, or re- 
stored to Ina trust and the performance of his duties as to 
the President may seem just and proper. 

Sec 22. And be it further enacted, That it shall not be 
kwful for the Secretary of the Treasuiy to make or con- 
tinue in force, any general order, which shall create any 
difference between the difierent branches of revenue, aa to 
the fuoda or medium of payment, in which debts or dues ac- 
cording to the United States may be paid. 

Sec. 23. And be it further enacted. That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to issue and publish 
regulations to enforce the speady presentation of all Govern- 
ment drafts for payment at the place where payable, and to 
prescribe the time, according to the different distancea of the 
depositaries from the seat of Government, within which all 
diafts upon them, respectively, shall be presented for pay- 
ment an^ in default of such presentation, to direct any other 
mode and place of payment which he may deem proper; but 
in all those regulations and directions it shall be the du^ of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to guard, as far as may be, 
against those drafts being used or thrown into circulation, aa 
a paper currency, or medium of exchange. 

Sec 24. And be it further enacted, That the receivers- 
general of the public money directed by this act to be appoint- 
ed shall receive, respectively, the following salariea, per 
annum, to be paid quarter-yearly, at the Treasury of the U. 
States, to wit : the receiver-general of public money at New 
York shall be paid a salary of four thousand dollars per 
annum; the receiver general of the public money at Boston, 
shall be paid a salary of two thousand five hundred dollars 
per annum; the receiver-general of public money at Charles- 
ton, Khali be paid a salary of two thousand five hundred dol> 
lars per annum; and the receiver-general of public money at 
St Louis, shall be paid a salary of two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars per annum; the treasurer of the Mint at Phila- 
delphia shall in addition to his present salary, receive five 
hundred dollars, annually, for the performance of the duties 
imposed by this act ; the treasurer of the branch mint at 
New Orleans shall also receive one thousand dollars, an- 
nually, for the additional duties created by this act; and 
theae salaries, respectively, shall be in full for the services of 
the respective officers, nor shall either of them be permitted 
to charge, or receive any commission pay or perquisite, for 



eight hundred and forty-three, every officer or agent engaged | any official service of any character or description whatso- 



in making disbursments on account of the United States, or 
of the General Post Office, shall make all payments in gold 
nd ailver coin only ; and any receiving or disbursing officer, 
or agent, who shall neglect, evade, or viohite the provisions 
of this and the last preceding section of this act, shall, by 
tiw Secretary of the Treasury, bo immediately reported to 
the President of the United States, vnth the facU of such 
neglect, evasion, or violation, and also to Congress, if in ses- 
dw, and. if not in session, at the commencement of ite ses- 
sion next after the violation takes place. 

See. 21. And be it further enacted. That no exchange of 
fands shall be made by any disbursing officers, or agents of 
the Government, of any grade or denomination whatsoever, 
or connected vnth any branch of the public service, other 
than an exchange for gold and silver; and every such dis- 
bursing officer, when the means for his disbursements are 
famished to him in currency legally receivable under the 
provbions of this act, shall make his payments in the cur- 
rency so furnished, or when those means are furnished to 
him in drafts, shall cause 'those drafts to be presented at their 
place of payment and properly paid according to the law, 
and shall make his payments in the currency so received for 
the drafts, furnished, unless, in either case, he can exchange 
the means in his hands for gold and silver at par, and so as 
to facilitata his payments, or otherwise accommodate the 
public aarvice and promote the circulation of a metallic cur- ' 
raacnr; And it shall be, and is hereby made the duty of the 
haaa of the proper department immediately to suspend f(pm 
dn^ any diaboniflg ofiker who shall violate the provisions 



ever ; and the making of any such charge, or the receipt of 
any such compensation, is hereby declared to be a misde- 
meanor, for which the officer convicted thereof, before any 
court of the United States of competent jurisdiction, shall 
be subject to punishment by fine, or imprisonment, or both, 
at the descrelion of the court before which the ofience shall 
be tried. 

Sec. 25. And be it further enacted. That the Treasurer of 
the United States, be, and is hereby authorized to receive at 
the Treasury, and at such other points as he may designate, 
payments in advance for public lands, the payments so made, 
in all cases, to be evidenced by the receipt of the said Trea- 
surer of the United States; which receipt so given shall be 
receivable for public lands, at any public or private sale of 
lands, in the same manner as the currency authorized by- 
law to be received in payment for the public lands ; Provided, 
however. That the receipts given by the Treasurer of the 
United Stated, pursuant to the authority conferred in this 
section, shall not be negotiable or transferrable, by delivery, 
or assignment, or in any other manner whatsoever, but shall, 
in all cases, be presented in payment for lands by or for the 
person to whom the receipt was given, as shown upon its 
face. 

Sec. 26. And be it further enacted. That for the purchase 
of sites and for the construction of the offices of the receiv- 
ers-general of public money, by this act directed to, be erect- 
ed at Charleston, South Carolina, and at St. Louis, Missouri, 
there shall be, and hereby is, appropriated, to be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
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sum of ten thouaand dollars, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, who is' hereby requir- 
ed to adopt plans for the said oflBces, and the raults and 
safes connected therewith, and to cause the same to be con- 
structed and prepared for use with as little delay as shall be 
consistent with the public interests, and the convenient lo- 
cation and security of the buildings to be erected ; Provided, 
however. That if the Secretary of the Treasuiy shall find 
upon inquiry and examination, that suitable rooms for the 
use of the receiver-general at Charleston can be obtained in 
the custom-house now owned by the United States at that 
place, and that secure vaults and safes can be constructed in 
that building for the safe-keeping of the public money, 
then he shall causesuch rooms to be prepared and fitted up, 
and such vaults and safes to be constructed in the custom- 
house at Charleston, and no independent office shall be there 
erected. 

Sec 27. And be it further enacted. That, for the pay- 
ment of expenses authorized by this act, other than those 
hereinbefore provided for, a sufficient sum of money be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated to be paid out of any money 
in the Treasuiy not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 28. And be it further enacted. That all acts or parts 
of acts which come in conflict with the provisions of thw act 
be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

R. M. T. HUNTER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

RH. M. JOHNSON, 
Ytoe President of the United States, 

and President of the Senate. 

Approved, July 4, 1840. 

M. VAN BURBN. 



Great Performance of a Locomotive Engine, — On the 
1st inst. the Locomotive Engine '^Never^ink," built by M. 
W. Baldwin, of Philadelphia, for the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad, drew 62 loaded cars from Pottstown to 
Reading, (17) miles in 1 hour and 31 minutes. The total 
ascent overcame by the Engine in the above distance, was 
110 feet; at one point by a grade of 19 feet per mile, for one 
mile in length, which the train passed at a speed of 9 and 
two-tenth miles, per hour. 

Net weight of Freight, consisting of 99 tons of Blooms, 
37 tons of Bar Iron, 14 tons Merchandise, Ac, 153^ tons of 
2240 pounds. Total gross weight of train, not including 
Engine or Tender, 230 and two-tenth tons of 2240 pounds. 

This load, hauled up a 19 feet grade, by a seeond class 
Engine, is 3^ tons more than the estimated daily perform- 
ance of first class Engines dovm the Road, from the Coal 
Region to the Delaware. 

Average rate of §^ed of Train, 11 and two-tenths mile 
per hour. 

Weight of Engine, including fuel and water, 22,950 lbs. 
Weight on driving wheels, in running order, or with water, 
fuel, and two men, 12,198 lbs. Cylinders 10^ by 16 
inches. 

The weight of the Tender was not thrown upon the driv- 
ing wheels during any part of the performance. 

The adhesion of the Engine was as i and seventy-two 
hundredths of its weight, on the driving wheels. 

Reading, July 2, 1840. 

Firet in Arra York. — According to the report of the 
Fire CommissionerB, there occurred in the city of New York, 
daring the period of one year, 192 fires^ being an average of 
more than one for every 48 hours ! 

Of these, 96 originated in brick and fireproof buildings. 
The property destroyed by the said fires, 

amounted in all to $3,^25,409 

On which there was insurance for 2,983,3 10 

The collective amounU paid by the 

Insurance Campanies, was 2,001,991 

Leaving a balance of actual loss to 

the persons insured, of 981,319 

The value of property destroyed, on 

which there was no insurance, 

amounts, to 342,099 



The following is a statement of the population in the fol- 
lowing townships, and also an aggregate of the statistical 
information obtained in the same : 

Whole population in Phdn township, 1,263 

No. of horses and mules, 439 

Neat cattle, 1 ,282 

Sheep, 1,742 

Estimated value of poultry of all kinds, . . . $436 

Bushels of wheat, 11,035 

Bushels of oats, 1 1«284 

Bushels of rye, 322 

Bushels of buck-wheat, 1,196 

Bushels of Indian corn, 31,106 

Pounds of wool, 4,277 

Bushels of potatoes, 6,166 

Tons of hay 1,177 

Tons of flax, 1 

Pounds of sugar made, 7,418 

Estimated value of dairy, $480 

Estimated value of home-made goods of 

allkinds, f 1,744 

Tanneries, 3 

Sides of sole-leather tanned,. 76 

Sides of upper leather tanned, 230 

Capital invested, $500 

Retail stores, 1 

Capital invested, $800 

Saw-mills, , 3 

Value of lumber produced, $100 

Capital invested, $500 

Value of furniture manufactured, $200 

Men employed, 13 

Capital invested, $800 

Whole population of Blendon township, 973 

No. of horses and mules, 333 

Neat cattle, 788 

Sheep, 1,206 

Swine, 1.046 

Estimated value of poultry of all kinds,. . $418 

Bushels of wheat, 1 1;766 

Bushels of oats, 1 1,750 

Bushels of rye, 135 

Bushels^f barley, 300 

Bushels of buck- wheat, 344 

Bushels of corn, 81,600 

Pounds of wool, 1 ,630 

Bushels of potatoes, 3,830 

Tonsofhay, 470 

Pounds of sugar made, 7,710 

^Istimated value of products of dairy, $1,155 

Estimated value of home-made goods,. . . .$1,370 

Grist mills, 2 

Saw mills, 3 

Value of their manufactures, $900 

Men employed, 5 

Capital invested,. $6,000 

Value of furniture manufactured,. ....... $236 

Men employed, 3 

Columbus, Ohio, July 1, 1840. 



Texas Pott Ofice Pegulation^-^F or the infonpatkai of 
those who have friends in Teias, we publish the following 
notice which has been issued by J. R, Jones, Esq., the Post- 
Master-General of Texas : 

From the many letters which there is no doubt are daily 
written in the United States and Texas, and in vain anxious- 
ly looked for in the post offices of each, it has been deemed 
proper to give public notice, that by the post oflipe law of 
Texas, as well, as that of the United States, the ppstagt is 
requnred to be paid on all letters intended to be convoyed bj 
mail through the territory of one republic to that of the other. 

If the requisitions of the law are complied with, many 
letters will be received by the persons to wh^m they am ad- 
dressed, which are otherwise forwarded to the Geneni Poat 
Office as dead letters. 
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We copy from the Ciicultr to Bankers the following table, riiowing Ae drcnlation of the Bank of England at diffnent 

dates, between October 1888, and April 1840. 



BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS. 


COUNTRY BANK RETURNS. 


Bate. 


Circulation. 


Deposits. 


Securities. 


Bullion. 


Date 


Joint Stock 
Banks. 


Private Bks. 


Total 


1833. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1838. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


October 

1834. 
January ...7 


19,800,000 13,000,000 


24,200,00010,900,000 


Dec 28 


1,815,801 


8,836,808 


10,162,104 


18,216,000 13,101,000 


23,576,000 9,948,000 










February ..4 


18,377,000 


14,086,000 


24,762,000 9,954,000 


1834. 








March 4 


18,700,000 


14,418,000 


25,547,000 9,829,000 


March.... 20 


1,458,427 


8,788,400 


10,101,827 


AprU 1 


19,097,000 


14,011,000 


25,970,000 9,431,000 










May 6 


18,978,000 


14,081,000 


26,691,000 8,884,000 










June 8 


18,922,000 


14,639,000 


27,312,000 8,645,000 


June 28 


1,642,887 


8,875,795 


10,618,682 


July 1 


18,895,000 


15,096,000 


27,693,000 8,659,000 










29 


19,110,000 


15,675,000 


28,502,000 8,598,000 










August... 26 


19,147,000 


16,384,000 


28,679,000 


8,272,000 










&epL 23 


19,126,000 


14,764,000 


28,691,000 


7,695,000 


Sept. 27 


1,783,689 


8,370,423 


10,164,112 


October... 21 


18,914,000 


13,514,000 


27,840,000; 7,123,000 | 










Not. 18 


18,694,000 


12,669,000 


27,138,000 


6,781,000 










Dec 16 

1835. 
January . . 15 


18,304,000 


12,256,000 


26,362,000 


6,720,000 


Dec 28 


2,122,173 


8,537,656 


10,659,828 


18,012,000 


12,585,000 


26,390,000 


6,741,000 










Feb. 12 


18,099,000 


12,535,000 


26,482,000 


6,693,000 


1835. 








March.. ..12 


18,311,000 


12,281,000 


26,657,000 


6,536,000 


March.... 28 


2,188,954 


8,231,206 


10,420,160 


April 9 


18,691,000 


11,289,000 


26,228,000 


6,329,000 










May 7 


18,542,000 


10,726,000 


25,764,000 


6,197,000 










June 4 


18,460,000 


10,568,000 


25,562,000 


6,150,000 


June 27 


2,484,687 


8,456,114 


10,939,801 


July 2 


18,316,000 


10,954,000 


25,678,000 


6,219,000 










28 


18,322,000 


11,561,000 


26,244,000 


6,283,000 










A«gust...25 


18,340,000 


12,808,000 


26,964,000 


6,326,000 










Sept. 22 


18,240,000 


13,230,000 


27,889,000 


6,261,000 


Sept. 26 


2,508,036 


7,912,687 


10,420,623 


October... 20 


17,930,000 


14,227,000 


28,661,000 


6,186,000 










Not 23 


17,649,000 


16,180,000 


30,069,000 


6,805,000 










Dea 17 

1836. 
Janoaiy . . .4 


17,321,000 


17,729,000 


31,043>000 


6,626,000 


Dec 26 


2,799,551 


8,334,868 


11,134,414 


17,262,000 


19,169,O0ib 


31,954,000 


7,076,000 










Feb. 11 


17,427,000 


18,366,000 


31,022,000 


7,471.000 


1836. 








March.... 10 


17,739,000 


16,966,000 


29306,000 


7,701,000 


March.... 26 


3,094,026 


8,358,894 


11,447,019 


iS..:.:.' 


18,063,000 


14,751,000 


27,927,000 


7,801,000 










18,154,000 


18,717,000 


27,042,000 


7,782,000 










81 


18,051,000 


13,273,000 


26,534,000 


7,663,000 








"^ 


June 28 


17,899,000 


13,810,000 


27,163,000 


7,362,000 


June 25 


3,588,064 


8,614,132 


12,202,196 


July 26 


17,940,000 


14,495,000 


28,315,000 


6,926,000 










August.. .24 


18,061,000 


14,796,000 


29,345,000 


6,325,000 










Sept 21 


18,147,000 


14,118,000 


29,400,000 


5,719,000 


Sept 24 


3,969,121 


7,764,824 


11,783,945 


October... 19 


17,936,000 


13,324,000 


28,845,000 


5,257,000 










Nov. 17 


17,543,000 


12,682,000 


28,134,000 


4,933,000 










Dec. 15 

1837. 
January . . 12 


17,361,000 


13,330,000 


28,971,000 


4,645,000 


Dec 31 


4,268,197 


7,753,600 


12,011,697 


17,422,000 


14,354,000 


30,365,000 


4,287,000 










Frt>. 10 


17,868,000 


14,230,000 


31,085,000 


4,032,000 










March.... 10 


18,178,000 


13,260,000 


30,579,000 


4.048,000 


1837. 








April 6 


18,432,000 


11,192,000 


28,843,000 


4,071,000 


April 1 


3,756,279 


7,267,784 


11,018,068 


May 4 


18,480,000 


10,472,000 


28,017,000 


4,190,000 










June 1 


18,419,000 


10,422,000 


27,572,000 


4,423,000 










« 29 


18,202,000 


10,424,000 


26,932,000 


4,750,000 


July 1 


3,684,764 


7,187,673 


10,872,437 


July 28 


18,261,000 


10,672,000 


26,727,000 


6,226,000 










August. ..24 


18,462,000 


11,005,000 


26,717,000 


5,754,000 










Sept 22 


18,814,000 


11,093,000 


26,606,000 


6,303,000 


Sept 30 


8,440,063 


6,701,996 


10,142,040 


October... 20 


18,716,000 


10,601,000 


25,316,000 


6,856,000 










Nov. 16 


18,344,000 


10,242,000 


23,985,000 


7,432,000 










Dec 14 

1888. 
January ...9 


17,998,000 


10,196,000 


22,727,000 


8,172,000 


Dec 30 


3,826,665 


7,043,470 


10,870,185 


17,900,000 


10,992,000 


22,606,000 


8,895,000 










Feb. 6 


18,206,000 


11,266,000 


22,569,000 


9,543,000 


1838. 








Mndi 6 


18,600,000 


11,535,000 


22,792,000 


10,015,000 


March. ...31 


8,921,089 


7,005,472 


10,026,511 


April 3 


18,987/)00 


11,262/K)0 


23,838,000 


10,126,000 






rf^=2L^ 
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TABIDS €01fTI]fI7ED. 



BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS. 


COUNTRY BANK RETURNS. 


Date. 


Circulation. 


DepoaitB. 


SecuriUes. 


Bullion. 


Date. 


Joint Stock 
Banks. 


Private Bks. 


TolaL 


1838. 

May 1 

29 

June 26 

July 24 

August... 21 

Sept. 18 

October... 16 

Nov. 13 

Dec 11 

1839. 
January ...8 

Feb. 5 

March 5 

April 2 

80 

May 28 

June 25 

July 23 

August... 20 

Sept 17 

October... 15 

Not 12 

Dec 10 

1840. 
January ...7 

Feb 4 

March 3 

** 31 
April 28 


£ 
19,084,000 
19,018,000 
19.047,000 
19,286,000 
19,481,000 
19,665,000 
19,359,000 
18,900,000 
18,469,000 

18,201,000 
16,252,000 
18,298,000 
18,371,000 
18,350,000 
18,214,000 
18,101,000 
18,049,000 
17,969,000 
17,960,000 
17,612,000 
17,236,000 
16,732^000 

16,366,000 
16,511,000 
16,678,000 
16,818,000 
16,831,000 


£ 

11,006,000 

10,786,000 

10,426,000 

10,424,000 

10,298,000 

10,040,000 

9,327,000 

8,949,000 

9,033,000 

10,315,000 
10,269,000 
9,950,000 
8,998,000 
8,107,000 
7,814,000 
7,567,000 
7,956,000 
8,029,000 
7,781.000 
6,734,000 
6,132,000 
6,952,000 

7,136,000 
7,570,000 
7,896,000 
7,704,000 
7,296,000 


£ 
22,768,000 
22,648,00a 
22,354,000 
22,601,000 
22,747,000 
22,846,000 
22,015,000 
21,171,000 
20,707,000 

21,680,000 
22,157,000 
22,767,000 
22,987,000 
23,112,000 
23,543,0C0 
23,934,000 
24,906,000 
26,688,000 
25,936,000 
24.939,000 
23,873,000 
22,764,000 

22,913,000 
22,981,000 
23,223,000 
23,113,000 
22,726,000 


£ 
10,002,000 
9,806,000 
9,722,000 
9,749,000 
9,746,000 
9,615,000 
9,437,000 
9,339,000 
9,362,000 

9,836,000 
8,919,000 
8,106,000 
7,073,000 
6,023,000 
5,119,000 
4,344,000 
3,785,000 
3,265,000 
2,816,000 
2,522,000 
2,545,000 
2,887,000 

3,464,000 
3,964,000 
4,271,000 
4,360,000 
4,318,000 


1888. 
June 30 

Sept 30 

Dec 31 

1839. 
March.... 80 

June 29 

Sept 28 

Dec 28 


£ 
4,362,256 
4,281,161 
4,625,546 

4,617,368 

4,665,110 
4,167,313 
4,170,767 


£ 
7,383,247 
7,083,811 
7,599,942 

7,642,104 

7,610,708 
6,917,667 
7,251,678 


£ 
11,745,603 
11,364,962 
12,225,488 

12,259,467 

• 

12,276,818 
11,084,970 
11,422,445 



Average issues of the whole series £11,127,606. 
Lowest £10,142,049. Highest £12,276,818. 



TVo^o i7ai>oa</^— The Tioga Eagle announces the oom- 
pletkm of the railroad from Coming to Blossburg, over 
which the United States mail and passengers are now trans- 
ported daily by motive power, distance forty miles — time of 
running three hours. A daily line of splendid four horse 
post coaches runs daily in connexion with the railroad, 
from Coming to Seneca Lake, and from Blossburg to the 
WilUamsport and Ehnira railroad. 

The Arbon Coal Company will, on the 15th of July inst, 
commence sending coal to New York in large quantities ; 
theyhave already sent some over the road to market 

The Hue is at a very low rate. Passengers making a trip 
to Coming or Blossburg and back again on the same or suc- 
ceeding day, are charged for returning one cent per mile 
only. — Jm. Sen. 



Is9ngemty4 — ^Among the officers appointed at the ad- 
ministration meeting at Philadelphia, on the 4th, were the 
Moiwing sixteen persons, whose united ages amount to 
1^9 years: 

John Douglass, since dead, aged 95 yHtrs ; Jacob Strem- 
beck, aged 84 years; Peter Bender, aged 109 years % John 
Bisndt, aged 89 yean; F. Leatherman, aged 87 years ; John 
Clopp, aged 88 years ; John Frailey,aged 82 years ; George 
Weetenberger, aged 82 years; WilUam Reinhart, aged 82 
years; John Speoing, aged 82 years ; Philip Lowxy, aged 89 
jeara; John Limebumer, aged 79 years; Peter Kline, aged 79 
years ; George Tripner, a^ 78 years; James Kirk, aged 
86 yam; Wm. F. Coinly, aged 80 years. 



Norwich ( Conn,) — The population of Norwich, as ascer- 
tained by the census just completed, is 7,230. The ci^ 
alone contains 4,200. — The three manu&ctoring villages 
number as follows : GreeneviUe, 1,088 ; Fails, 634 ; Tantic, 
178. Increase within the last ten years, about 2,000. 

^Many.^" Fifty-eeven years ago," said the veneiaUe 
Governor Morgan Lewis, sitting a few days since in our 
counting room, *' I sold this lot (the Exchange) to James 
Bloodgood, for 300/. We were just out of the revolution, 
and I was glad to get so much for the property.'' The lot 
cost the Exchange Company four years ago, #139,600.^ 
Such is the progress of things since our fathers were ** just 
out of the revolution." — Albany Argut, 



Judge Ukhoefier, in the Common Pleas, yesterday fined 
the Jurymen each ^16, in consequence of having seat in a 
sealed verdict, signed by all, hot from which, when opened, 
two dissented. One of the two inthnated he so dissented 
because his life was threatened. The verdict was in lavor 
of the plaintiff for one half his demand.—^. F. Star. 



Pitttburg and Ohio City. — A canal boat from Ohio 
city, opposite Cleveland, commanded by Capt A. J. Stan- 
foid, arrived at PIttsbuig on Monday last, loaded with pearl 
ash, plaster of paris, and other merchandise, and retiuned 
loaded with Pittsburg manufactures, dice, on Wednesday.-* 
She was towed from and back to Beaver by the steamer 
Cleveland^— ifiimVff InieU f^ T 
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Appointments "by the Prestdentf 

Btf and toith the advice and consent of the Senate, 

DEPUTY POSTMASTERS. 
Henry W. Tilley, at Georgetown, D. C. 
George Schley, Savannali, Ga. 
Frederick Lims, Macon, Georgia. 
Robert Davis, Concord, New Hampshire. 
John Rigney, Frederick, Maryland. 
Alvin Hunt, Watertown, New York. 
Henry F. Baker, Winchester, Virginia. 
John S. Roberts, Springfield, Illinois. 
John R. Chiles, Jackson, Mississippi. 
George F. Ualtzcll, Apalachicola, Florida. 
Ephraim Mills, Burlington, Vermont. 
John ^^ley, Columbus, Georgia. 
Jonathan J. Coddington, New York, N. Y. 
Samuel Cushman, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Asa Green, Brattleboro*, Vermont. 
Nathaniel Greene, Boston Massachusetta. 
Simeon Bailey, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
Joseph Couch, Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
Thomas Shepherd, Northampton, Mass. 
Robert R. Carr, Newport, Rhode Island. 
Edward J. Mallett, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Gideon Welles, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Albert Lester, Canandaigua, New York. 
Godfrey J. Grosvenor, Geneva, New Yjjrk. 
£benezer Mack, Ithaca, New York. 
HeoEekiah W. Scovell, Lockport, New York. 
Jacob Van Benthuysen, Poughkcepsie, New York. 
Jonas Earll, Jr. Syracuse, New York. 
Isaac McConiche, Troy, New York. 
Augustine G. Danby, Utica, New York. 
James Peacock, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Mary Dickson, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
James Page, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Nicholas G. Williamson, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Eleazer P. Kendrick, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Bela Latham, Columbus, Ohio. 
Sheldon McKnight, Detroit, Michigan. 
Daniel Bryan, Alexandria, District of Columbia. 
John D. Murrell, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Thomas Shore, Petersburg, Virginia. 
John McRae, Fayettcsville, North Carolina. 
Thomas G. Scott, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Alfred Huger, Charleston, South Carolina. 
Benjamin Rawls, Columbia, South Carolina. 
Neil Blue, Montgomery, Alabama. 
Marcus B. Winchester, Memphis, Tenneoee. 
Robert Armstrong, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Joseph Ficklin, Lexington, Kentucky. 
John Scott, Vincennes, Indiana. 
John Cain, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Wm. H. Jones, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Praden Ailing, Newark, New Jersey. 
Smith Jackson, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
William Burke, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Reuben T. Thorn, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
Thomas Watson, St Louis, Missouri. 
Woodson Wren, Natchez, Mississippi. 
J. K. Morehead, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
George Rathbun, Auburn, New York. 



In the great New York fire of 1835, some of the owners 
of warehouses which were blown up by order of the Corpo* 
ndoD, for the purpose of preventing the spread of the flames, 
brovght suit for the amount of property thus destroyed. The 
decisioos in the lower courts have all been against the Cor- 
poration, and on Monday last they were finally confirmed by 
the highest legal tribunal. 

jSnother Bevolutitmary character fone, 

DiJBD, yesterday morning, in the 94th year of his age^ 
JoBV Do us LASS, Esq., formerly Sherifif of the county of 
Philadelphia. 



The Atlantic Insurance and Marine Company has dechu^ 
a half yearly dividend of fifleon per cent The history of 
this company is most extraordinary. It has now been in 
existence ten years, and since that period, has divided two 
hundred and forty-nine and a half per cent., and has a sur- 
plus now on hand of over one hundred and fifty per cent, 
which, if divided, would give the stockholders their capital 
back, and three hundred per cent, — and if the interests on 
the dividends were added, the sum would be much larger. 

That there is a tide in the affairs of men that leads to for- 
tune, is a very common saying, and there is no business 
perhaps that veri6es the saying more than that of under- 
writing. Yet it is not common for any office to have a run 
of success for ten years, as has been the fact with the At- 
lantic. It is worthy of remark, and it is highly creditable to 
the Company, that the same officers have managed its con- 
cems from its first organization, and the success has been 
such that they have on no occasion passed a dividend. The 
following are the dividends declared since the institution 
commenced : 



July Ist, 1830, 5 percent 

Jan. let, 1831, 3 " 

July Ist, 1831, 5 " 

Jan. 1st, 1832, 7 " 

July Ist, 1832, 6 " 

Jan. Ist, 1833, 6 " 

July Ut, 1833, 6 « 

Jan. Ist, 1834,10 ** 

July Ist, 1834,10 " 

Jan. Ist, 1835,10 « 

July Ist, 1836,10 «* 



Jan. Ist, 1836, 25 percent. 
July Ist, 1836, 26 
Jan. Ist, 1837, 25 

July 1st, 183r, 124 " 

Jan. Ist, 1838, 15 " 

July 1st, 1838, 15 " 

Jan. Ist, 1839, 12^ " 

July 1st, 1839, 124 •* 

Jan. 1st, 1840, 16 « 

July Ist, 1840, 15 " 

J\r. T, Evetiing Exprett. 



Important to SJdppera of Cotton^ and to Underwritert. 

Extract of a letter dated, Liverpool, June 5, 1840. 

Most of the vessels that have lately arrived, have seriously 
damaged their cargoes between decks — so much so, that 
when the receivers cannot recover from the ship, they make 
a claim when practicable against the underwriters — who 
will not pay if they can avoid it And moreover they hare 
announced that they will not be liable for any loss or damago 
by vessels that bring cotton on deck — as they say that it not 
only makes the vessels unseaworthy — but also causes extra 
straining, and is the means of damaging the cargo. The 
opinion is that the owners of vessels bringing deck loatU 
are liable^ and will be held responsible for all damages and 
losses.— JV. r. Express, 



Important to Speculators. — On Saturday forenoon, the 
Court had occasion to refer to an opinion of Judge Stoiy, 
recently pronounced in Portland, which is of the highest im- 
portance to the timber land speculators. It was the case of 
Otis Daniel vs, Wm. C. Mitchell and others. It was a bill 
in equity, in which the plaintiff* claimed to recover, on the 
ground that there was a great and material mistake in regard 
to the value of the land which he had purchased. The case 
was argued by eminent counsel, and Judge Story gave a long 
opinion, occupying over two hours in the delivery, in which 
he set aside the purchase, on the ground of the mistake,^- 
The opinion, on account of its important practical bearing, 
will be given to the public before long, and we shall then 
again refer to it — JBos. Daily Jdv, 
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In the District Court for the City and County of Philadel- 
phia ; before Pettit, President, and Stroud and Jones, 
Judges. 

Thayer vs. the Sank of the United States, 
Several other cases of different plaintiffii v«. (he Bank of 
the United States. 

Opinion off Jndge Pettit. 

In each of these causes the plaintiflfhas filed, according to 
the Act of Assembly of 1835, copies of certain notes issued 
by the Bank of the United States ; many of them payable to 
bearer generally, and therefore in law on demand, and others, 
called post notes, payable to order or bearer at designated 
periods. The defendants having, in each case, filed an affi- 
davit of defence to a part of the plaintiff's demand, the plain- 
tiff* has obtained a rule to show cause why judgment should 
not be entered for want of a sufficient affidavit 

The first question to be disposed of is that which is pre- 
sented by the resolution of the legislature of Pennsylvania, 
passed on the 3d day of April, 1840, entitled, " Resolution 
providing for the resumption of specie payments by the 
Banks, and for other purposes." 

It is urged on behalf of the defendants, that this law strips 
the Court of all authority to give a judgment of any kind, or 
lor any amount, on the present application, on the ground 
that we are proceeding otherwise than according to the com- 
mon law in force in this Commonwealth. 

The clause in question is in these words, 

** Resolved, That the several incorporated Banks of this 
Commonwealth are hereby required on, from and after the 
15th day of January, in the year of our Lord, 1841, to pay 
on demand all their notes, bills, deposits and other liabilities 
in gold and silver coin, except such as may have been made 
and created under a special agreement, under the penalty of 
the forfeitures of the charters, to be declared forfeited as here- 
inafter provided, of any and all Banks refusing so to do : — 
Frovidedj That any person or persons, from the passage of 
these resolutions until the said abovementioned day, may 
proceed to recover and collect in gold and silver coin, the 
liabilities of and the penalties recoverable from any of said 
Banks, according to the common law in force in this Com- 
monwealth, and not otherwise." 

The obvious and prominent object of this particular enact- 
ment, construed in its connexion with the whole law, is to 
reliero each of the Banks of the State from the operation of 
the pre-existing laws relative to a forfeiture of its charter. — 
The 19th article of the Sd section of the Act of 25th March, 
1834, (Purdoti*s Dig. 1 10,) entitled, *" An Act to re-charter 
certain Banks," contains the regulation for the Banks gen- 
erally : and the 7th article of the 4th section of the Act of 
18th February, 1836, (pamphlet laws, 39,^ makes a similar 
provision applicable to the Bank of the United States. The 
proceeding b^ application tu a judge, and by proclamation of 
the Governor, is repealed, but the right of individuals ** to 
recover and collect in gold and silver coin, the liabilitic|. of 
and the penalties recoverable from any of the Banks," is ex- 
pressly affirmed. This right, however, it is declared, must 
be pursued, according to the common law in force in this 
Comnx>nwealth, and not otherwise. 

The common law in force in this Commonwealth can only 
be understood to mean the principles of the common law as 
administered in the common law courts. To hold those 

Vol. III.— 7 



courts to be limited rigidly to the forms of the oki English 
common law, would be to deny them, in many cases, the 
power of proceeding at all, as no common law forms are to 
be found in force here, unless modified by modem practice 
and our own statutes. The resolution of the Leg^ature 
makes no discrimination by which we can adopt some and 
reject others of those qualifications. Our system generally 
is based on common law principles, bat our proceedings for 
the recovery of money are common law proceedings modi- 
fied throughout by statutory enactments. Indeed the act of 
2l8t March, 1806, entitled ** An act to regulate arbitrations," 
contains provisions which have entirely changed the forms 
of proceeding in actions of debt, assumpsit, and ejectment. 
( I Raw. 290.) It would be difikult to draw the line be- 
tween what is purely founded on the common law, and what 
rests entirely on legislative authority. Nor would it comport 
with the respect which is due to the legislature, to ascribe to 
them an intention to assert for individuals a right to recover 
in gold and silver coin any liability of a bank, and at the 
same time to assume that, by an exclusive reference to a 
mode of proceeding which hais no existence, they designed to 
deny to such individuals the usual and indeed only available 
remedies known to the laws. No reason of justice, of sound 
policy, or of good faith, can be assigned for the suggestion, 
that our law makers contemplated a retrospective interference 
of thi:} kind, with well established remedies for the enforce- 
ment of any of the legal rights of individuab against banking 
institutions. That such a purpose will ever be entertained, 
is not to be predicated of the General Assembly of a Com- 
monwealth that is justly proud of the security, in regard 
to rights of property, which every man feels in the stability 
of her laws. In my judgment, full effect can be given to the 
resolutions of the 3d April, 1840, without impairing the au- 
thority of this Court to allow the pursuit, by any individuals^ 
of the usual remedies for the recovery of the liabilities of the 
banks. 

The next inquiry is, what judgment will the Court give. 
The plaintiff' in each suit claims on promissory notesb By 
the established practice, under the act of 1835 be is entitled 
to a judgment for the amount of the instrunynts^ with law- 
ful interest from the time when the paper, according to what 
appears on its face, became due and payable. In relation to 
promissory notes and bills of exchange, we have assumed 
that to be established, as to demand and notice, which is es- 
sential to enable the plaintiff' to recover, unless the defendant 
makes such a denial in his afiSdavit of defence as will render 
a jury trial necessary. This is authorized by the Act of As- 
sembly, upon a well founded general presumption, that, in 
regard to negotiable instruments in constant use, the ordinary 
course of business has been pursued by a plaintiff"; and it 
cannot be deemed oppressive to the defendant, since any 
omission of the plaintiff need only be asserted in an afiMavit^ 
to put the plaintiff" on full proof before a jury. 

As several classes of notes are embraced in these varioue 
suits^ it is proper to notice their different characters, the 
power of the Court being plainly more restricted in referenoo 
to some than in reference to others. 

I will first advert to the instruments which have been 
treated as payable on demand, comprehending all those la 
which no day subsequent to the date is specified for pay- 
ment. In the ordinary case of promissory notes, the legal 
interest of six per cent is allowed by the Court, and as to 
notes payable immediaU^ly, the entry of the suit geneiftlly. 
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fi^ the day of demand, the date of such entry being the 
* only point of time which the Court can recognise without 
proof before a jury. We are then to inquire whether, in 
any case, any other rate of interest is fixed by law for bank 
notes. The act of 22d March, 1817, entitled "^an act re- 
lative to suits brought by or against corporations/' (6 Smith, 
438,) provides *' that%io ruit shall be sustained on any bank 
note or notes payable to bearer or order on demand^ unless 
demand shall have been first made for payment thereof at their 
banking house, office, or treasury, and in case of non-pay- 
tnent, interest shall be recoverable on the same from the time 
■ of making such demand.** In the spirit of the settled prac- 
tice of the Court, we are then to assume, in the absence of 
any denial of the fact, that the demand at the banking house, 
without which the suit could not be sustained, was made ; 
and as the bringing of the suit furnishes the only evidence 
which the Court can notice of the time of the demand, the 
date of the entry of the action is to be regarded as the day of 
the demand. Thb brings us to the special provision of the 
charter of the Bank of the United States. The 6th article 
of the 4th section of the act containing the charter passed 
on the 18th February, 1836, (pamphlet laws, 39,) enacts 
that " if the Bank shall neglect or refuse to pay its notes or 
bills or moneys deposited, when due, on demand made at 
the bank during banking hours, the person or persons enti- 
tled to the same shall receive interest thereon, at the rate of 
twelve per cent, a year, until payment be made." 

Regu^ing the words of the act of 1817, " demand at the 
banking house," as substantially the same as the words of 
the act of 1 836, " demand at the bank during banking hours,** 
inasmuch as there could be no regular demand at the bank- 
ing house except during banking hours, the case is distinctly 
presented, in each action, of a claim founded on notes pay- 
able un demand, the payment of which has been refused on 
demand duly made, of which demand as made.on the day of 
the entry of the action, the Court can take notice without 
the aid of a jury. The legal interest in such a case being 
twelve per cent, per annum, the Court can give, and ought 
to give, judgment for the amount of the notes with interest 
at Uiat rate, computed from the commencement of the suit 

I now come to the notes, whether payable to order or 
bearer, which on their face appear to be payable at a day 
subsequent to their date. In relation to them, the Court on 
this application are obliged to recognise different rules, grow- 
ing out of different legislative provisions. To justify the 
award of interest at the rate of 1 2 percent, a year, the Court 
must be able to assume, as to each note, a demand at the 
banking house. These notes are not within the act of 1 8 17, 
requiring a demand before a suit brought, as the act embraces 
only notes payable on ilemand, and thus by our settled prac- 
tice we are not at liberty to assume, in regard to these notes, 
any demand except that which is implied in tlie entry of 
the action, that alone being essential to the sustaining of the 
•nit As to this class of instruments, then, all that the Court 
have authority to do upon the present application is to give 
judgment for the amount of the notes, with interest at the 
usual rate of six per cent, computed from the days at which 
tiie notes respectively became due. 

But on the notes payable on demand, the plaintifia in dif- 
ferent actions claim interest at the rate of 12 per cent a 
year, from periods prior to the commencement of the suits ; 
and rely on certain statements filed by them averring the 
particular days. Some of these papers merely state aggre- 
gate amounts as presented for payment on designated days, 
but omit to distinguish the particular notes. But vraiving 
this objection, the papers thus filed cannot be recognised by 
the Court as parts of the instruments on which judgment is 
given. They are altogether independent and extrinsic— 
Nor do the statements received in suits on ground rent deeds 
afibrd any precedent In those suits the averments are in- 
tended to restrain, not to enlarge the plaintiff's demand. If, 
however, the plaintiff, in any instance, declines taking the 
only judgment which the Court, under the act of Assembly 
of 1836, have the power to render, be b of coarse at fiul 
liberty to go before a jury and thera, on legal proof of the 
f&cX ef demand and re^isal at the bank during banking hours, 
en a d«y prior to the commencement of the action, recover | 



interest at the rate of 12 per cent a year from that day. It 
appears, however, that in some cases suits were actually 
brought on the day asserted to be the day of the demand. 

It may be added that if any plaintiff still insists on his 
claim for interest at the rate of 12 per cent on notes payable 
at a day subsequent to their date, he may also go before a 
jury, and there, on proof of the fact, which the Court have 
no legal means without a jury of ascertaining, namely of a 
demand and refusal at the bank during banking hours, re- 
cover the whole amount of his demand. 

The suggestion that a judgment could be given generally, 
leaving the amount to be ascertained under a' writ bf inquiry, 
has not been overlooked. Even if the act of 1835 contem- 
plated a writ of inquiry as necessary in any case, yet the 
want of a declaration, which is indispensable to the proper 
execution of such a writ could hardly be deemed to be sup- 
plied by the statement filed by the plaintiff. Besides, the 
matter to be proved, namely, the day of demand and refusal, 
could not, if disputed, be shown except on a trial at bar. 

As to fees for notarial protests, the demand of the plain- 
tiffs can be sustained according to a well established usage, 
repeatedly recognised in the practice of this Court, in regard 
to the notes payable to order ; but in reference to bank notes 
payable to bearer the protests are altogether unnecessary for 
any purpose whatever, and the fees cannot be acknowledged 
upon any ground of express law or usage. As to the first 
named class of notes the claim is allowed, as to the last, it it 
rejected. 

The application of the defendants for an order on the 
plaintiff in every case to deposit the notes in a place of safe 
custody, under the direction of the Court, cannot be granted. 
The Court having required the production of the notes for 
the inspection of &e defendants there is not sufiScient reason 
for a departure from the practice usual in the case of promis- 
sory notes. The entry of such special order is therefore 
declined. 

Upon the whole, I repeat, I am of opinion that as to the 
notes which on their face appear to be payable at days sub- 
sequent to their date, the plaintiffs are entitled to judgment, 
under the act of 1835, for the amount of the notes, with 
interest at the usual rate bf six per cent per annum, com- 
puted from the days at which the notes respectively became 
due. As to the other notes, which are ordinary bank notes, 
the plaintiffs are entitled to judgment for the amount of the 
notes, with interest at the rate of 12 per cent per annum, 
computed from the commencement of the suit The amount 
of fees for notarial protests will be included in the judgment 
on notes payable to order, and excluded in the case of notes 
payable to bearer. 

Opinion off Judge Stroud* 

Thayer vs. Bank of the United Siaiet, 

Several other cases of different plaintiflii vf. the Bank of 
the United States. 

The affidavit of defence is of a novel character. It does 
not deny the plaintiff's right to a judgment for the aggre- 
gate of the sums mentioned in the several notes with usual 
interest, to be computed from certain named periods, but 
suggests objections to the allowance of any greater rate of 
interest, or for a longer space of time. And it contests a 
claim by the plaintiff for charges alleged to have been paid 
for notarial protests. 

The judgment authorized by the Act of Assembly is a judg- 
ment by default; and the instruments of writing upon which 
the action is founded, being of a description in regard to 
which it has been the uniform practice of the Court to refer 
the assessment of damages to the Prothonotary, the obvious 
course on such an affidavit, would direct the Prothonotary 
to ascertain the amount 

But the resumption resolutions — a public law, and there- 
fore not necessary to be noticed in the affidavit of defence, 
enacted very recently, and not yet officially promulgated — 
were supposed to have important bearing on the whole pro- 
ceeding; and it was deemed advisable, therefore, that a full 
discussion by counsel should take place on every question 
within the scope of the rule for judgment 
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We have had the benefit of soch a discunioo, bringing 
under review the construction generally of the Act of Aa- 
aembly by force of which the judgment is asked, — the im- 
port of the Act of 22d March, 1817, relative to suits brought 
by or against corporations— the Act of 18th February, 1836, 
incorporating the etockholders of the United States Bank, 
and tne resumption resolutions ofSd of April last, before al- 
luded to. 

The 2d section of the Act of Assembly constituting this 
Court is the authority under which the plaintiff seeks judg- 
ment It is in these words : *< In all actions instituted in the 
■aid Court on bills, notes, bonds or other instruments of 
writing for the payment of money, &c &c., it shall be 
lawful for the plaintiff on or at any time after the third Satur- 
day, succeeding the several return days heieinbefore desig- 
nated, on motion, to enter a judgment by default, notwith- 
standing an appearance by Attorney, unless the defendant 
sbaH proviousfy have filed an affidavit of defence, stating 
therein the nature and character of the same : Provided, 
That in all such cases no judgment shall be entered by vir- 
tue of this section, unless ihe same plaintiff shall, within two 
weeks after the return of the original process, file in the of> 
fice of the Prothonotary of the Court hereby erected, a copy 
of tha instrument of writing on which action has been 
brought." 

It is too plain to admit of disputation tliat the case before 
us falls within the scope of this enactment ; and leaving out 
of view the resumption resolutions, had no afiidavit of de- 
fence been interposed, judgment, on motion of the plaintifi; 
would have been entered on the 3d Saturday after the return 
day of the writ. And so, inasmuch as the affidavit on file 
aets up nothing in bar of an interlocutory judgment, the 
plaintiff would have been entitled to such judgment on the 
hearing of the present rule. 

One of the constructions put upon the ** resumption reso- 
lution'' is in bar of the present application altogether. It de- 
nies the right of the Court to grant a summary judgment such 
as the Act of Assembly establishing the Court authorizes. 

This branch of defence is not taken on the affidavit of de- 
fence, but was much insisted on in the argument 

It is contended, that the proper meaning of the prcvito 
to the 1st resumption resolution, restricts the holder of notes 
not paid on presentment to such remedy as the common law 
in force in this Commonwealth confers. 

That such is the plain import of this enactment I have no 
donbt The phraseology, its arrangement and grammatical 
propriety sustain, if they do not require, this construction. 
''Any person may proceed to recover and collect the liabili- 
ties of, and the penalties recoverable from, any of the said 
Banks, according to the common law, and not otherwise.'' 
There is a redundancy of language, and certainly, more ap- 
posite might have been selected. The intent, however, is 
to my mind, quite palpable, — ^pointing to the remedy, — ^the 
mode of enforcing the obligation of the banks to the holders 
of iu notes, dec, — wheUier ihia obligation is the result of 
express contract, or a statutory imposition. 

And if our system of laws* recognised a two-fold remedy, 
two distinct procedures for the enforcement of legal rights, 
each fully adequate to the end, one of which might properly be 
denominated ** according to the Common Law" in the strict 
woke of this phrase, the legislative intent would be plain to 
every mind, jurisprudent or popular. But it happens that a 
remedy wholly of a common law nature, from the original 
process to the execution, does not now exist and has not 
had a place amongst us since a very early period after the 
■etUemcnt of the country. Yet the language used, *<may 
proceed to recover and collect according to the common law 
now in force in this Commonwealth and not otherwise," in 
its broad senae would require such a remedy to the exclu- 
sion of every other. 

Did the legislature employ this language in thit broad 
•enae I If they did the intention must have been, for such 
would be the result that recoveiy against the banks should 
be SQ^Mnded altogether during the period of allotted non« 
resumption of specie payment This would violatd the Coo* 
stitotion»whkh Inquires that *< all Courts shall be opmi, and 
•very man, for an injury done him in his lands, goods, per- 



son or reputation, shall have remedy by due course of law, 
and right and justice administered without sale, dental or de- 
lay." Such a purpose cannot be ascribed to the legislature. 
Apart from the constitutional prohibition, the proposition is 
so at variance with common justice it could not have found 
support from that respectable body. It would, in fact, be in 
direct conflict with the cardinal object of the proviso which 
is distinctly and positively stated i6 be, that every ** persoil 
may proceed to recover and collect in gokl and silver coin the 
liabilities, dec" l(, therefore, the admitted effect of the pe- 
culiar phraseology of this enactment was that parties, having 
just claims upon the banks, should be debarred all other re- 
medy than one in all its stages, strictly, " according to the 
common law," inasmuch as no such remedy is practicable^ 
it would become the dear duty of the Court to disregard the 
proviso altogether as unconstitutional, or consider it nugato- 
ry and void, as inconsistent and repugnant in itself, according 
to the authority of the Supreme Court, of the United States 
vs. Cantril, 4 Cranch, 167-8» But although the phrase 
** common law" has a fixed and definite meaning, yet I am 
persuaded it waa not dengned in this enactment to be taken 
in that sense. It seems to have been used as synonymous 
with the established mode of proceeding in Courts of Com* 
mon Pleas, which, in popular speech, are not unfrequentfy 
styled common law courts. In this acceptation there is 
nothing in the particular proviso, nor in the compass of the 
resumption resolutions, to prevent the entry of judgment by 
default against the defendant 

The proposition which the defendant wouM sustain &Us 
far short of restricting the creditors of the banks to an ex- 
clusively common law procedure. It is conceded that such 
a remedy is unknown to our laws, and to insist upon that 
construction would be a denial of all redress. But the obli- 
gation is, that trial by jury, whether or not the defendant be 
capable of stating under oath, matter of defence requiring the 
interposition of a jury is a common law right^that the pre- 
servation of this right was the purpose of the legislature, and 
that the language of the proviso is satisfied with this inter- 
pretation. 

It is difficult to assign a reason why, if tiie technical mean- 
ing of the words are to be received' with any limitation, it 
should be of the particular kind suggested by the de f en d a nt s ; 
for trial by jury is by no means denied by the provisions ^ 
the act of Assembly under which the judgment is applied 
for. The common law, like the act of Assembly, permits 
trial by jury only on terms ; and the chief difference in them 
consists in the mode of implying the defendant's allegations 
of defence. By the common law, the defendant must put 
on record a written statement implying substantially that the 
plauitiff has no ground of action. In default of this state- 
ment he is not entitled to a trial by jtny (the special regula- 
tions on the subject having been complied with) and judgment 
will be entered by the Court vrithout the intervention of a 
jury, as a matter df course. The Act of Assembly requires a 
specification ef the facts known to the defendant and believed 
by him to constitute a defence, and this is to be verified by 
oath or affirmation. If true, there is no hardship in this, and 
as the Court always assumes the affidavit to be true, if the 
fects alleged are, in point of law, a defence, the case must be 
tried by a jury. The act of Assembly, therefore, does not 
prevent trial by jury, where any thing consistently with the 
truth can be alleged by way of defence. And such I take to 
be the theory of the common law, for this assumes that the 
plea of defendant only be trae, and, thetefere, wh^ it involves 
questions of fiu^ as those properly fell within the province of 
a jury, to the decision of a jury they mi»t be submitted. 

llie departure by our statutes from the common law im 
greater in respect to iJbe commencement of actions and the 
means of enforcing judgments, than in the terms upon which 
trial by junr may be had ; and I can perceive no reason for 
the suppontion that the l^islature intended to interfere with 
the one whidi does not imply with at least equal force to the 
other. In short, the language of the proviso is geneml, and 
must be received without qualification- or abatement, either 
in the technietl or popular sense. I have endeavored to show 
that it cannot be taken in the fbnner, and that it m^ be, 
wtthont violenee, understood in the latter. 
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The plaintiff is, therefore, entitled to jadgment But for 
what amount— or rather, upon what principles shall the 
damages be assessed ? 

The plaintiff alleges that several months since, being then 
and still the holder of the numerous notes of which copies 
hare been filed, he presented them for payment at the bank- 
fop house of the defendants. In addition, therefore, to the 
sum mentioned in the different notes, he claims interest at 
the rate of 12 per cent, from this alleged demand. This 
extra interest is claimed in virtue of the following clause in 
the 6th article of the 4th section of the act incorporating 
the United Sutes Bank, ue. ** If the Bank shall neglect or 
refuse to pay its notes, or bills, or moneys deposited when 
due, on demand, made at the bank during banking hours, 
the person or persons entitled to the same, shall recover in- 
terest thereon at the rate of 12 per cent, a year, until pay- 
nent be made/' 

As respects the period of time from whence the compu- 
tation of interest should begin according to the plaintiff's 
Tiew, there are insuperable objections arising from the state 
of tiie record, and the peculiar character of the act of as- 
sembly which authorizes the judgment 

But the defendants deny that interest of 12 per cent 
should be allowed for any period of time, and the proviso 
already noticed of the first resumption resolution, is the 
ground upon which this alleged exemption rests. 

The true meaning of the proviso, it is argued, is to sus- 
pend, until the 15th of next January, the operation of the 
clause in the Bank bill which imposes the penalty of 12 
per cent on the refusal to pay its notes, dec on demand at 
the banking house. 

This construction refers and restricts the expression, 
** according to the common law now in force in this Com- 
monwetflth, and not otherwise," to the preceding words, 
** the penalties;** a reading which is supposed to import the 
legislative intent that only such penalties as are imposed by 
the common law now in force in this Commonwealth, shall 
be recovered of the banks, and thus by necessary implica- 
tion, the statutory penalty of 12 per cent interest would be 
repealed temporarily, leaving the right to claim the usual 
interest of 6 per cent as a common law incident unim- 
paired. 

This construction appears to me wholly untenable. It 
imputes very unusual, if not unprecedented significations to 
plain and familiar language. It deranges the verbal collocu- 
tion, and general structure of the sentence. It ascribes to 
the legislature a circuity of expression, elaborately obscure 
withal, to deelare a very simple purpose; a supposition 
wholly inadmissible. It disregards the more obvious intent 
and prefers that which is forc^, unnatural, improbable, and 
obscure. 

Nor can I discover any thing in the 5th resolution, evin- 
dve of a legislative design to abrogate or suspend the 1 2 
per cent penalty. The manifest purpose is to rescind for 
a time the provisions m the bank laws, which forbid the 
banks to issue their notes, or declare dividends during the 
•Of pension by them of the payment of specie. 

There is nothing, therefore, in the resumption resolutions 
which militates against the plaintiff's demand for extra in- 
terest, as to some of the notes for the time which has elaps- 
ed when suits are brought 

The principle which has always goTemed our decision 
in granting judgments of this description, is to regard every 
thhig not denied in the affidavit of defence, and which is 
essential to warrant the judgment as confessed by the de- 
fendant To stop short of this would render the act nuga- 
tory — and to presume more would be injustice. 

Applying this principle to the state of the record, we 
reach these results: 

1. As to the Bank ^otet. Here, according to Whit- 
lock 6c Underwood, 2 B. db 0. 167; 3 D. dc R. 356, al- 
though not mentioned on their face to be payable on de- 
mand, and drawn without any designation of a time of pay- 
ment, are in law payable immediately and on demand. And 
since by the act of 28d March, 1817, oo suit can be sus- 
tained on such notes without actual demand having been 
pnitiously mede %X th« btjUBng houst, it is to bt presumed, 



the affidavit of defence not having denied this fact, that 
such a demand has been made. But having no evidence 
on the record of the time of the demand, (the informal 
memoranda which have been filed, being unauthorized by 
the act, and cannot, therefore, be judicially noticed,) it 
must be taken to have been on the day next preceding the 
institution of the action. The rate of interest fixed by the 
act incorporating the Bank, is 12 per cent a year from the 
time of the demand and refusal to pay. The rate must be 
allowed from tlie assumed demand to the present time. 
2. As to the Po9t J^^otet. Some of these are payable to 

. bearer — others, to the order of an individual by whom they 
have been endorsed. The act of 22d March, 1817, does not 
apply to these. For there is a fixed time on their face at 

I which they become payable. A demand for payment of 
these was not requisite to entitle the plaintiff to bring suit 
Theie is, therefore, no ground to presume it to have been 
made, and, unless made, the charge of 12 per cent interest 
is not imposed. But without the aid of the Bank act, the 
plaintiff can claim the usual interest of 6 per cent from Uie 
time when the notes become due. — Notarial fees, except oo 
the endorsed notes, are not admissible. 

District Court, July 6, 1840. 



Newton, 

vs. 

Bank of the United States. 



") District Court, March 
>. Term, 1840. 
3 No. 1478. 

The within copies of ten notes of the defendants, to wit, 
nine of one thousand dollars each, and one of five hundred 
dollars, amounting altogether to the sum of nine thousand 
five hundred dollars, which were presented on the 6th of 
January, 1 840, at the bank and payment refiised, and said 
refusal marked upon said notes by A. Lardner, Esq. Acting 
Cashier, are copies of the several notes on which the above 
tion is founded. 

Philadelphia, May 9, 1840. 

Alexander Lardner, Acting Cashier of the Bank of the 
United States, being duly sworn, says—that defendanta have 
a defence to the plaintiff's demand for interest, the nature 
and character of which are, that the interest is in no case 
chargeable against them at a higher rate than six per cent 
per annum, nor at that rate except from the time when the 
paper sued on, according to what appears upon its face be- 
came due and payable; and that if any extrinsic matters be 
relied on therefor, the same, if true, should be duly proved 
hereafter, and is not to be assumed upon any application for 
judgment for want of an afifidavit of defence, also that the 
fees for notarial protesu if claimed, are not recoverable ; that 
upon their notes, payable to bearer on demand, there can be 
no judgment against defendants for want of an affidavit of 
defence for more than the principal, without any interest for 
the time before suit brought In regard to all the notes sued, 
they object to judgment being entered for any amount with- 
out the production by the plaintiff of the notes at the time 
of moving therefor, and the deposit of them in a place of safii 
custody under the direction of the court 

Sworn and subscribed, 23d May, 1840, before me, 

JoBir Thovpsoit, Alderman. 

Opinion of Judge Jones* 

In ihit due and several other Cases against the same 
Defendants, 

My opinion is that the plaintifib in theae cases are entitled 
to Judgments for the principal sums of the notes, of which 
copies have been filed, with interest thereon, to be computed, 
at the rate of 12 per cent per annum, on the notes payable 
on demand from the time of suit brought, and on tiie post 
notes, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, from the days 
on which respectively they became due and payable. 

As several objections lie in the way of thb conclusion, I 
will proceed to notice them in their order ; and give soch 
reasons as appear to me to form a aofBcient answer. In some 
respecta they differ from those relied on by the other judgee; 
although the nsnit on all important points, ir^e sane, t 
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1. It is objected by the tlefendants tiiat the liability im- 
poMd by the Act of the 18th Feb. 1836, to pay 12 percent., 
18 a penalty and as such, is repealed or suspended by resolu- 
tions of the Legislature adopted on the 4th April, 184U. 

The clause in the act, (6th att 4th sect P. L. 1835-6, 
p. 39,) is in the following words: ** And if the bank shall 
neglect or refuse to pay ns notes, bills or moneys deposited 
when due, on demand made at the bank, during banking 
hours, the person or persons entitled to the same, shall re- 
ceive interest thereon, at the rate of 12 per cent, a year, till 
payment be made." 

Whether this clause imposes a penalty upon the bank in 
the proper sense of the word, I do not consider a turning 
point of the case. It is so called in the marginal syllabus 
of the act, and it has been treated as such by the defendants' 
counsel in aigument But it seems to me to be rather in 
the nature of a liquidated saUs^M^on than of a forfeiture. 
The use of a penalty, ia to enforce a prohibition or to secure 
the doing of some collateral act. But the clause in question, 
is contained in the act incorporating the Bank, and is there- 
fore coordinate with its corporate capacity and powers. It is, 
in fact, one of the terms upon which corporate powers were 
granted by the Legislature and accepted by the Bank, and 
as such it afiects and qualifies the right of the bank to issue 
notes at all. And if a charter be in the nature of a contract, 
the clause in question is in the nature of a stipulation be- 
tween the Bank and the Legislature, that the bank, shall 
pay, and that the persons entitled shall receive, in the event 
provided for, interest at the rate of 12 per cent a year, by 
way of compensation for damages. 

The nature of the clause in question does not depend upon 
the rate per cent at which damages, or interest in the nature 
of damages, in case of a default, should be computed. The 
act of 25th March, 1 824, to re-charter certain banks, con- 
tains a similar provision in the 18th article of the 3d section. 
The form of this enactment as well as its substance and 
general intent, is the same, although the rate adopted for the 
compensation of the like default is six per cent 

The resolutions of the 4th April, 1840, are general, and 
their constiuction, considered relatively to clauses of the 
same nature, must be the same. It follows therefore, that 
the same reasons which would prove that the clause in ques- 
tion imposes a penalty on the Bank of the United States, 
wouM also prove that the corresponding provision in &e act 
26ih March 1824, imposes a penalty upon the other banks 
meitioned in that act 

But it cannot be supposed that the Legislature intended 
by the resolutions in question to exonerate those other banks 
£rom all liability to pay damages for the breach of their con- 
tiacts, or to establish a more favorable rule in their behalf 
than that which is applied in the cases of all other persons. 

The argument however, comes to this result, unless there 
he ground for a distinction between a liability to pay six per 
cent by force of the Act of Assembly ; and a liability to pay 
damages at common law equal to six per cent 8uch a dis- 
tinction was alluded to in argument though not strongly 
pressed. But no such distinction, it is presumed, was thought 
of by tho Legislature, as it would lead to no difference in the 
jresuh so far as it respects most of the banks affected by these 
resolutions ; and it cannot be supposed that the resolutions 
were intended to have a more favorable operation upon one 
liank than upon another, except so far as tliat effect should 
result from the construction of the resolutions themselves. 
We are not at liberty, therefore, to search for the motives of 
the resolutions in the peculiar provisions of the Act of As- 
sembly incorporating the Bank of the United States. But, 
without doing so, no reason can be suggested for a distinction 
between a statutory and a common liability, because it would 
be nugatory in respect to the other banks affected by the reso- 
lutions under consideration. 

But, besides this, the common law does not establish six 
per cent as the rate at which damages shall be assessed for 
the breach of a contract to pay money. The rule which es- 
tablishes that rate as the measure of damages in such cases, 
baa been adopted and is applied by the courts by way of an- 
sdogy to the statutes against usury. The common law, (or 
i correctly perhaps, the former canon law,) of England, 



prohibited the taking of usurious interest ; but the common 
law did not define what was usurious interest The rate of 
interest allowed by statute, in England as well as in Penn- 
sylvania, has been different at different times ; and the rule 
thus derived is, in its nature variable and dependent on positive 
legislation. Strictly considered therefore, there is no ground 
whatever for the distinction ; yet it is enough to say that 
there is no room for the application of a rule by analogy to a 
general statute in a case where the Legislature undertake to 
establish by a particular statute a measure of damages ; cer- 
tainly there is none in a case of this sort, where the Act it- 
self, partaking of the nature of a contract as well as of a law, 
provides a rule for the very case. It was competent for the 
Legislature to propose to the bank the clause in question as 
one of the terms of incorporation, and it was lawful for the 
bank to accept of it ; and as it refers expressly to the per- 
sons holding the notes or bills of the bank, it must be re- 
garded as a stipulation proposed by the Legislature and en- 
tered into by the bank with the intention to provide for their 
security. It is therefore in the nature of contract, the benefit 
which belongs to the persons holding the bills or notes <tf the 
bank, or who have made deposits therein ; and not to the 
Conunonwealth — and it is too much to assume, without ex- 
plicit words to that effect, that the Legislature intended to re- 
peal or suspend by the resolutions of the 4th of April, 1840, 
the provision in question in the very emergency for which it 
was intended to provide. 

2. Other considerations may be suggested upon this branch 
of the case, but I pass to the second objection of the defend- 
ants, viz : that the efl^t of the resolutions of the 4 th of April, 
1840, is to debar the plaintifls of their proceedings, under 
the 2d section of the Act of 28th March, 1835. 

The proviso annexed to the first resolution is relied on to 
support this oljection. The words of it are as follows: 
''Provided, that any person or persons from the passage of 
these resolutions until the said abovementioned day," viz : 
16th of January, 1841, "may proceed to recover and colleot 
in gold and silver coin the liabtlities of, and the penalties re- 
coverable from any of the said banks, aocmding to the com- 
mon law in force in this Commonwealth and not otherwise." 

The proceedings of this court according to the various 
acts of Assembly which refer to it either specially or in 
common with the other courts of this Commonwealth, are, 
in my opinion, according to the course of the common law 
within the meaning of \&a clause oi the resolutions. 

This court was established by the Act of the 28th March, 
1835. But no provision was made by that act for the issuing 
or service or return of process, or for the manner in which 
judgments for defiiult of appearance should be taken. The 
chief object of the Legislature was to establish a court, and 
invest it with certain jurisdictions and powers to be exercised 
according to the laws in force relative to proceedings in 
courts of justice. Without the aid of the rules of the com- 
mon law and of other acU of Assembly, it would be impoe- 
sible for the court to exercise its jurisdiction in a single case. 

The second section of this act is In its nature a mere regu- 
lation of practice. It was in effect, (1 refer to the time of 
the passing of the act,) supplementary to the Act of the 20th 
March, 1724-6, and now it sustains the same relation to the 
Act of the i8th June, 1836, which has supplied the Act of 
20th of March, 1724-5. 

From the origin of the court, it has been the constant 
practice to issue process, and upon its return, .to file declara- 
tions, take judgments for defoult of appearance, or by nihil 
dicitf or proceed to issue, and trial in the same manner as if 
those acU of Assembly had been specially extended to this 
court 

But by the Act of the 20th March, 1724-^, and in fact 
by the principles of the common law, the defendant if he 
appeared, might by pleading in due course to issue, prevent 
the plaintiff from obtaining a judgment against him, except 
upon a verdict or upon liis confession, which he might with- 
hold until by the courM of the practice he could delay the 
plaintiff no longer. 

The 2d section <^ the act in question, in cwtain cases, 
gives to plaintifft a power which they did not previously 
possess. The appearance of the defendant is not sufikieot 
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of hwlf to preveDt the plaintiff from hiTiiig a judgment by 
de&alt in the casea specified in that aection, nor has the de- 
lendant \he right by plea merely, to put the case before a 
jury. He must, when the plaintiff complies with the requi- 
aittons of the section, file an afiidavit of his defence, ** stating 
Iheretn 4he nature and character of the same.** 

This provision, then, taken in connexion with the other 
Acts of Assembly, supplies merely a new ground of default, 
aAer appearance, without taking from the party the right to 
sign judgment for default of a^^pearance, or to enter a com- 
•inon appearance and sign judgment by nihil tUcit. 

The practice, when conducted strictly according to the 
joint efiect of the severd acts mentioned, requires the plain- 
tiff to sue hb process, and have it served and returned ac- 
cording to the act of loth June, 1836. If the defendant 
fiui to appear, his next step is to file his declaration and take 
judgment for default of appearance. If the defendant ap- 
pear, and the plaintiff's cause of action is within the 2d sec- 
tion of the act of 28th March, 1836, he may file the copy 
required, and on the third ^turday succeeding the return 
day, move the court for judgment, if the ddendant do 
not file, in the meantime, an afiidavit of defence. If the 
defendant file a sufiScient afi&davit of defence, the plaintiff's 
next step is to take a rule upon him to plead to the declara- 
tion already filed, and proceed to issue and trial according to 
the course of the practice of the courts of the Commonwealth. 
It is true, that it has not been usual to file declarations in 
cases within the affidavit law, except when it was expected 
the defendant would not appear to the action, and it was im- 
portant to avoid delay ; because a declaration is indispensa- 
ble to the validity of a judgment for default of appearance; 
whereas this court has held, and the Supreme Court have 
aanctioned the decision, that a declaration is not necessary 
to entitle a plaintiff to move for judgment, for want of an 
afiMavit of defence. But this is, at most, a mere relaxation 
of the practice, and cannot be deemed to change the general 
diaracter of the proceedings of the court in such cases. 

The question then is, whether proceedings so conducted, 
are according to the common law, within the meaning of the 
nsolutions. or whether the legislature intended to require the 
Adoption of some other course of proceeding than that with 
which the oearts are family, and which b enforced every 
iday between man and man. To say so, wonkl be to impute 
mn intention to the Legislature, for which it would be im- 
|KMsible to assign a reasonable or a just motive. 

Bat it is not difi^lt to discover the meaning of the Pro- 
vi— in question. The 7th article of the 4rh section provides 
« mode of proeeednig by the holders and pn^rietors of the 
notes, biUs, and obligatioiis of the bank, for declaring the 
charter of die bank forftited, if it shall refuse to pay the 
■ame, when due and demanded, and pernst in the refusal 
three months. This is a proceeding ostensibly in behalf of 
tiia Commonwealth, and may have the effeet of proceedings 
Qpon a writ of Que Warranto. < But its practical operation 
thns far, has been to give private redress, while it gave the 
bank time to meet its engagements. The first of the reso- 
lutions in question (taken in connexion with the 6th) re- 
peals this 7th article, and thereby deprives the party aggriev- 
ed by the default of the bank, of the power given him by 
that article to compel the ban^ to pay his demand in three 
months, under the penalty of forfeiting the charter. 

But the clanse in the 6th article of the 4th seption, which 
imposes the liability, in oertain cases, to pay 18 per cent 
was intended to give a benefit directly to the persons holding 
the notes or bills of the bank. The use of the clause, how- 
ever, was not to give a right of action ; nor does it purport 
to give an action. By the common law the right to sue, is 
eonseqoent immediately upon the breach of a contract The 
object of the provision, as I have endeavored to show, was 
to fix by way of oompact, the rate at which the damages in 
case of a defenlt should be assessed ; leaving it to the party, 
to enforce the recovery of them by action at common law. 

The provieo annexed to the first of these resolutions, it 
seems to me, reibrs to this clause in the 6th article. It was 
intended to guard against any construction of the resolu- 
tions, which might afibct, either the common law right of 
notion, or the damages which the party injured might recover 



by action. Perhaps it was unnecessary; though 
enough to prevent a doubt, and considered with this refer- 
ence, the language of the proviso is appropriate. It saves 
to individuals, the right to enforce the liabilities of the banks 
and the penalties recoverable from them according to the 
common law in force in this Commonwealth — that is to say, 
by action. The obligation of the Bank of the United States 
to pay 12 per cent I have endeavoured to show is not pro- 
perly a penalty, any more than the obligation of the other 
banks to pay 6 per cent for the like default, is a penalty. 
Still, if there be a doubt whether it be not a penalty, the 
resolutions include it, because if it be a penalty, it is recover- 
able by action according to the common law in force in this 
Coomionwealth : and none the less so, because the bank 
might be compelled to pay it by proceedings under the 7tk 
article or forfeit its charter. 

The Legislature mnst be supposed to have known the 
incidental effect of the 7th article as a means of redress to 
individuab; and more than this; the object of the 7th ai^ 
tide doubtteoB was, to give such an advantage to individuals 
while it allowed some indulgence to the bank. It imparted 
to individuals a power, under restrictions, which, upon 
general principles, the Commonwealth only could exerctse: 
without relinquishing, however, the right of the Common- 
wealth to proceed by its own officers, upon a writ of Quo 
Warranto to resume the corporate francluse iamiediately 
upon a forfeiture for any cause. 

The resolutions thus understood are perfectly consistent 
with the rights of individuals. They do not impair the 
right of action, nor any right which may be recovered by 
action ; but they do resume the Commonwealth's prerogative 
to proceed against the bank under the 7th article for a for- 
feiture of its charter. The power of the Commonwealth to 
do this, cannot be questioned. The expediency of doing il, 
is not for the courts to consider. 

These observations have been specially applied to the case 
of the Bank of the United States, but they are equally appli- 
cable to the other banks, and the correiponding articles in 
the acts incorporating them. 

3. Another objection of the defendants is thus stated in 
the afiSdavit which has been filed. " That interest is not re- 
coverable, except from the time when the paper sued on, ac- 
cording to what appears on its face, because due and payable: 
and that if any extrinsic matter be relied on thefefor, the 
same, if true, shoukl be duly proved hereafter; and is not 
to be assumed upon any application for judgment, for want 
of an aflSdavit ct defence." 

This objection so far as it respects the demand for interest 
on the notes payable on demand from a day previous to the 
institution of the suit, it appears to me is well founded. In 
the case o£ Newton vs. the Bank of the United States, the 
demand of payment is said to have been made on the 6th 
January, 1840, which was a considerable time before suit 
brought 

To obviate this objection — ^which appears to have been 
anticipated — the plaintifib moved for interiocutoiy judgments, 
suggesting that the fact of demand and the day of demand, 
may be inquired of, before a jury of inquiry. 

I have never doubted the power of the court to award 
writs of inquiry upon judgments rendered under this act of 
assembly ; and cases unquestionably within the act, may oc- 
cur, in which the convenient administration of justice may 
require the court to do so. It is true, that no case has oo- 
curred in which it has been done ; and that may be account- 
ed for by the fact, that no case has occurred, in which the 
damages could not conveniently be assessed by the Court or 
by the Prothonotaiy. 

Another reason ii^ that it has not been the practice to file 
declarations, except in cases where the plaintiff expected to 
obtain judgment for a default of appearance on the quarto 
die pott of the return day of the writ B ut a writ of inquiiy 
always supposes a declaration to have been filed ; and in fa^ 
recites the substantial parts of a declaration. Of course a 
writ of inquiry could not be awarded upon a judgment ren- 
dered under this (2d) section, where no declaration has 
been filed without either altering the form of the writ, so aa 
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to suit it to the state of the record, or introducing a recital 
contrary to the truth of the record. 

But however this may be, the objection cannot be removed 
in that way, because a writ of inquiry is a mere inquest of 
office, the object of which is to inform the conscience of the 
court, and it cannot be used to determine matters of foct, 
which the court, if they chose to do it, could not determine 
themselves. 3 Wils. 61 ; 155. Dougl. 316, n; 1 Tidd, 513 ; 
2 Whart211. 

A judgment by default, therefore, would be prejudicial to 
the plaintiffs if the court is not already sufficiently possessed 
of the facts which constitute the cause of action and right to 
damages claimed, and if they are so, there is no necessity for 
a writ of inquiry ; it being merely matter of computation to 
assess damages at a given rate per cent from a given day. 

This is a sufficient reason why a writ of inquiry should 
not be awarded in these cases ; but as it has been much in- 
•isted on by counsel, I will go a little further into this matter. 

In cases where declarations have been filed, and judg- 
ments obtained thereon by nihil dicU, non ntm in/ormatut, 
or for default of app>earance, or on a demurrer, the facts al- 
leged in the declaration are deemed to be confessed ; as much 
so, as if they had been found by a jury. 

Now all the precedents of writs of inquiry (containing as 
they do a recital of the cause of action alleged in the decla- 
ration) prove that no inquiry about the facts which constitute 
tiie cause of action is contemplated, but only the assessment 
of damages arising from facts confessed. Hence the defend- 
ant is not allowed to set up any defence before a jury of 
inquiry, which if proved, would defeat the action : although 
he may give evidence in mitigation of damages. 

These propositions are so elementary, that an authority to 
prove them will hardly be expected, and yet it seems neces- 
sary to state them, to answer the argument properly. 

It will not be denied, I presume, Uiat the fact of a demand 
at the bank on the day from which damages at the rate of 
12 per cent, are claim^, is a material fact. If the plaintif& 
had filed a declaration alleging the fact of a demand on a 
particular day, it would be competent for the defendant to 
take issue upon that fact, and if the plaintiffs should fail to 
prove before the jury a demand on that day, or some other 
day previously to the commencement of the action, as the 
rules of pleading and evidence require, they would fail in their 
action. 

The act of the 22d March, 1817, provides expressly, that 
no suit shall be maintained on any bank note payable to 
bearer or order on demand, unless demand shall have been 
first made for payment thereof at the banking house ; and in 
case of non-payment, interest shall be recoverable from the 
time of making such demand. 

Besides, the act incorporating the Bank of the United 
States, in the clause which has already been considered, 
makes the bank liable to pay 12 per cent, interest only in 
case of a neglect or refusal to pay its notes, bills, or moneys 
deposited when due, on demand made at the bank during 
banking hours. 

The fact of the demand then, is parcel of the cause of ac- 
tion and could not be controverted by the defendants before 
a jury of inquiry after a judgment by default upon a decla- 
ration alleging the fact of a demand and the time of it. 

But more than this : if the defendants had pleaded to issue 
aDd a trial had been had before a jury and a verdict found 
for the plaintiffi generally, without assessing the damages, 
the defiect could not be supplied by a writ of inquiry, but 
only by a venire de novo. Many cases may be cited in sup- 
port of this position. Hardw. Cas. 295, 188; 2 Wilson, 
368; 8ay,2l4; 10 Coke, 1 1 8 ; Salk. 205 ; Godb.207; 4 
Leon. 245 ; 2 Sellon's PracL 16, 17. 

The true question upon this part of the case appears to me 
to be this, viz. whether the fistct of a demand in Uie manner 
xeqoired by the act, and the time of the demand, sofikiently 
appears on the record. 

This brings me to the consideration of a question which 
Iiaa divided this court — a question, it is true, which is no 
kxiger open, because the opinion of the majori^ of the court 
Ixtts not only been confirmed by the Supreme Court, but haa 
"yem followed almost universally in practice. I refer to the 



question touching the necessity of declarations in cases with- 
in the 2d section of the act of 28th March, 1835. 

If declarations had been filed in these cases, sufficiently 
alleging the fact of demand, and the day on which it was 
made, I conceive that there would have been no ground for 
the objection now under consideration. 

The defendants would have been bound to deny the fact 
by affidavit, or the court would have been bound to assume 
the fact as confessed. It has been said, indeed, that the afifi- 
davit of defence is applied to the copy of the instrument filed, 
and that the defendants would not be bound to notice a de- 
claration, if filed, except by way of pleading. But I cannot 
think so. I'he defence is to the cause of action, and a de- 
claration setting forth the cause of action is certainly a legid 
way. if not the only legal way, of bringing it to the notice of 
the defendants. 

I do not undertake to say, however, that a declaration is 
necessary to entitle the party to a judgment upon an instru- 
ment of writing, or other cause within this act The law, as 
I have already said, is quite otherwise. But it is a different 
question whether a declaration may not be necessary in those 
cases where the court would not undertake to assess the 
plaintiff's damages without a writ of inquiry ; and more es- 
pecially in those cases where the court cannot otherwise be 
put in possession of all the facts upon which the plaintiff's 
right to damages depend. 

According to the settled practice of the court, the plain- 
tifis, in these cases may, no doubt, recover all that can be 
shown to be due by the copies of the instruments filed. We 
presume the &ct, l^at a demand was made, (though not al- 
leged,) because the defendants have not denied it ; but the 
right of the plaintifis, as stated in the argument, requires that 
we should go further, and presume the fact of demand made 
at some particular day. In the case of Newton vs. Bank ol 
the United States, the day named is the 6th January, 1840. 
The question is, by what principle can the court do so t 

Those who deny that a declaration is necessary for such a 
purpose as this, are bound to point out some other expedient 
known to the law, by which it may be effectually done. In 
the cases under consideration, informal papers have been 
filed, the legal effect of which it is neoessaiy now to consid- 
er. It is sufficient to refer to one of them. That filed in the 
case of Newton vs. Bank of the United States is in the follow- 
ing words : 

** The within copies of ten notes of the defendant, to wit, 
nine of one thousand dollars each, and one of five hundred 
dollars, amounting altogether to the sum of nine thousand 
five hundred dollars, which were presented on the 6th Jan., 
1840, at the bank, and payment refused, and said refusal 
marked upon the said notes by A. Lardner, Esq., Acting 
Cashier, are copies of the several notes (upon) which the 
above action is founded." 

The first question is whether the defendants were bound 
to notice this paper. If they were not, the court cannot no- 
tice it to their prejudice ; and this question depends upon 
another, viz : whether it was filed with or without the au- 
thority of law. 

Upon this question it may be said that the second section 
of the Act of 28th March, 1835, gives no authority what- 
ever to file any paper but "a copy of the instrument of vmt- 
ing, book entries, or claim on which the action is brought" 
If the plaintiffs, therefore, needed the authority of law for 
filing these papers, this act does not give it. It is a paper 
in addition to the copies of the instruments of writing, upon 
which the action is brought 

The act of the 2 1st March, 18U6, section 6, commonly 
called the statement law, is inapplicable to this proceeding ; 
for the provision of this act which gives the plamtifis au^ 
thority to file in the office of the Prothonotary a statement 
of his demand, requires him to do it on or before the Sd day 
of the term to wfauch the process is returnable, and it also 
gives the defendant until twenty days before the next term 
to file a statement of his account, particularly specifymg what 
he believes is justly due to him, which he may do without 
verifying it by afiSdavit It also gives to the parties a day in 
the suc<^ing term to appear, and then provides, that if the 
plamtiff neglects to appear, the court ^llj^rder a notmiit 
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If the plaintiff a|^>ean and the defendant makes de&ult at 
the day aasigned, the court shall give judgment against him 
hy default. 

If this statement then, were sufficiently formal within this 
Act of Assembly, yet the practice prescribed hy it is incon- 
sistent throughout with the 2d section of the act under con- 
fideration. So then this act of Assembly is out of the (question. 

It remains then only to consider the effect of this paper 
as a declaration. It certainly cannot be doubted for a mo- 
ment that a judgment for default of appearance, according 
to the acUof 20th March, 1724-5, or 13th June, 1836, 
founded thereon, would be erroneous. It is deficient in form 
and substance. It avers only that the copies filed are copies 
of the notes on which the action is brought, — an averment 
which the plaintiff was not bound to make. Every other 
matter contained in the paper is stated by way of recital 
and without the particularity required in a declaration. In 
fact, it would be doing injustice to the learned counsel to 
suppose that it was intended as a declaration, or that it could 
serve any other purpose than that of a summary of the mat- 
ters included in the action. At most it is an informal sug- 
gestion of facts, filed of record, without authority of law, 
and therefore has no legal effect whatever. The case would 
be the same as it now is, for all the purposes of this question, 
if the paper had not been filed. The papers filed in the 
other suits, although open to different remarks, are equally 
liable to objection. 

But it is said, that papers of this sort have been filed in 
other cases, and judgments have been founded upon them. 
I am not aware of any such case, but if the fact be so, such 
judgments are, in my opinion, quite erroneous. It is true 
there have been informal papers filed, abridging the demand 
of the plaintiff to a much less sum than would appear to be 
due from Uie face of the instruments upon which the actions 
were brought 

Actions have been brought for example, upon the cove- 
nants to pay rent, reserved in ground rent deeds, where the 
rent has been paid until within a short time of suit brought 
The use of these informal papers or sUitements filed in such 
cases, is to prevent an affidavit of defence which would be filed 
if the plaintiff should appear to demand more than is justly 
due him. But in strictness there ought to be a declaration 
filed in every such case, alleging a breach of the covenant : 
for the covenant to pay the rent is not the cause of action 
but the breach of it ; and if the court were to insist upon it, 
the plaintiff would be bound to declare and allege a breach 
in the declaration, or the defendant might consider him as 
demanding all that would appear to be due by the face of 
the deed* 

I do not mean to say, however, that a declaration is neces- 
sary for that purpose. I acquiesce in the authority of de- 
cided cases (Watkius vs. Philips in 2. Wharton 2 1 U, 1 1, is 
such a case.) Nor do I mean to say that an informal paper, 
abridging the plaintiff's demand, or remitting a part of his 
right, as it would appear by the copy is a nullity. — It is the 
practice of the court to take notice of, and give effect to such 
papers. But such a paper is not in the nature of a decla- 
ration, and its operation is the opposite of that which is 
claimed for the statements filed in these cases. It purports 
nothing which it is the interest of the defendant to deny, 
whereas the use intended by these papers is to aver facts, 
which are indispensable,. by the rules of the common law, 
to the plaintiff's right to recover anything in the action ; or 
if not, certainly to his right to recover damages at tlie rate 
of 13 per cent from the day of demand, instead of the dam- 
ages ordinarily assessed upon contracts for the payment of 
money. This class of cases, therefore docs not support the 
plaintiff's position. 

Cases have occurred also, in which the copies of other in- 
struments besides those on which the actions were founded, 
have been filed and judgments have been rendered upon the 
exhibition of the plaintiff's right and the defendant's lia- 
bility thus made. The case of Hansel v. Nelson, referred 
td in the argument, was a case calling for such copies, in 
the opinion of one of the judges of this court The use of 
the papers now referred to, is to supply the place of plead- 
ings. My own opinion is^ that they cannot serve any such 



purpose. The Act of Assembly gives no warrant to fila 
them, and the common law knows nothing of any snch 
substitutes for pleadings. If anything is necessary bat a 
copy of the instrument upon which the action is brought to 
show the plaintiff's right to sue, or the defendants' liability 
to answer, the only mode known to the law, of putting it 
upon the record, and bringing it effectually to the notice of 
the court, and of tho defendant, is a declaration, and this 
method is much more convenient in most cases, than the 
filing of copies of other instruments. By this method, how- 
ever diversified the facts, which enter into the plaintiff's 
cause of action, may be, ^f his action b founded upon a 
cause within the descriptioh of the second section of this 
act, he may obtain the judgment of this court, (unless an 
affidavit of defence be filed) in such form as will give him 
the most ample redress, and if a writ of inquiry be neces- 
sary, the record is in such a shape as to admit of it, withoot 
either altering the form of the writ, or introducing a recital 
into it contrary to the truth. 

Admitting, however, that the statements filed are insuffi- 
cient, it is still contended that no statement or declaration 
was necessary. The act of assembly, it is said, gives the 
right to a judgment upon the filing of the copies merely ; 
and the filing of the statement cannot prejudice that right 

In the case of PotU v. Crabb, 2 Wharton, 181, it is said 
that *' the act does not seem to require any averment on the 
part of the plaintiff. If the defendant had not actual notice 
he ought to have said so in his affidavit" 

It has also been repeatedly held by this court in actions 
against endorsers, that the plaintiff is not bound to aver the 
fact of demand on the drawer, and notice to the endorser, 
but both are presumed, unless denied by the affidavit 

On the authority of these cases, the argument has been 
urged upon us, that the plaintifis were not bound to aver 
the fact of a demand at the bank, but the court are bound, 
by tho principles of their own decisions, to presume that it 
was made, and allow an inquiry to be had into the time of 
it which is matter of mere circumstance. Why should the 
court presume the fact of a demand before, but as near as 
may be, to the time of suit brought when that may not be 
according to truth, and not rather by the aid of witnesses 
and a jury of inquiry, adjust the presumption to tlie truth 
of the case, especially as the justice of the case may require 
it Such is the argument 

If I were at liberty to exercise my own judgment upon 
what I believe to be general principles, I should say that the 
court has not the right to presume before trial any fact not 
alleged against the defendant There is certainly no such 
presumption made in actions conducted according to the 
course of the common law. 

Even after a trial, according to the general rule, material 
facts not alleged, are not held to be supplied by a verdict, 
unless they are necessarily concomitant to other material 
facts which are alleged. But by the principle invoked, a 
fact is assumed, not because the plaintiff asserts it, and the 
defendant being legally called upon to answer it, does not 
deny it; but because, in the absence of all allegation, the 
defendant does not anticipate and deny it by his affidavit 

If such a presumption arises neces»urily from the act of 
assembly, I should think there would be great force in the 
argument that the proceeding under this section, is not ac- 
cording to the common law. 

But if this act be considered in connexion with the act 
of the 20th March, 1724-5, or the act of the 13th June, 
1836, as it ought to be, there is no ground for considering 
the presumption as arising from the act of assembly — for if 
the provisions of both acts were observed in practice, there 
would be no occasion for any presumption which would be 
at variance with the rulen of the common law. The utmost, 
therefore, which can be said is, that the court by relaxing 
the practice, have given occasion for a presumption which 
the acts of assembly do not require, and which the rolei of 
the common law do not seem to allow. 

As I am opposed, therefore, to this presumption in any • 
case, and in respect to any material fiBu:t in fiivor of a plain- 
tiff <ieAort the copy of the instrument filed, I do not feel at 
liberty to extend it to cases, which, in the opinion of the 
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other judges of this court, are not iwithin the principle by 
which they have been guided. 

The principle, then, as I understand it is this : The 
court wi!l presume such facts in connexion with the in- 
strument upon which the action is founded, as are absolute- 
ly indispeiitiabie to give the plaintiffs footing iii court, un- 
less such facts are denied by the atliJavit — because the act 
gives him a right to a judgment upon filing a copy of the 
instrument of writins. without more. Hut in the applica- 
tion of this presumption to the question of damages, the 
court will be guided by what ap{iears on record, and conse- 
quently they will not compute inteiest Irom a day befuro 
Uie suit brought, unless it np|>ears by the copy itself, that 
the pUiintiff is entitled to interest from an earlier dfiy. 

Consequently, the presumplion of the fact of demand U 
not available to the plaiotifis in these cases for the purpo:»e 
of computing the interest, except from the time of suit 
brought; because a demancl at any time before suit brought 
would be sufficient to give the plaintiffs a cause of action. 

In actions against on endorser of a promissory note, it is 
necessary to presume the fact of a demand on the maker to 
' have be^n made at the time the note became due and paya- 
ble; but no such presumption is necessary in respect to the 
post notes, of which copies have been filed in these cases. 
The bank would still l>e liable on these notes if the demand 
were made at any tinno after they became due and jiayable, 
and before suit brought The presumption of the fact of a 
demand, therefore, in respect to these notes, would not be 
mvaildble for *the purpose of computing interest at twelve 
per cent except from the time of suit brought 

Upon conferring, however, with the other judges, I un- 
derstand them to say, that the principle, as they understand 
it and feel bound to apply it does not go even to that ex- 
tent. They will not assume the fact of a demand of the 
payment of these post notes, ^rnade at the banking house of 
the defendants at any time, which is indispeufaole to the 
right of the plainti£& to recover more than the ordinary 
damages of six per cent 

For the reasons already stated, I am disposed to acquiesce 
in this further limitatipn of the principle. 

Such, then, is the application of the principle as I under- 
itand it, which is relied on by the plaintiffs to dispense with I 
m declaration or statement alleging in a legal and sufficient ; 
form the fact of a demand of payment at the Itank, and the 
time of it tf the plaintiffs are willing, therefore, to take i 
judgments for the principal sums of their notes with the in- | 
terest accordingly, they are entitled to have them— for to 
that extent the decinions, and the settled practice of the 
court require us to go. If, however, they are unwilling to | 
relinquish their claim of interest at twelve per cent or from , 
an etflier day, it will be necessary for them to go before a 
jniy. 

The demand for notarial fees I consider untenable. The 
act of the 18th Februanr, I806, sec 4, does not contem- 
plate the intervention of a notary. The claim was put in 
argument on the ground of usage ; but if common bank 
notes, and bank post notes are a species of paper by itself, 
there is no usage laflecting this sort of paper. Neither was 
• protest necessary. It is admitted that the necessity of pro- 
test is confined to foreign bills of exchange. These fees, 
therefore, cannot be claimed as damages necessarily incur- 
nd by the plaintiffs. In respect to post notes, the ground 
on which tbie actions are maintained seems to exclude the 
ebim at to them. In respect to the ordinaiy bank notes, 
the claim might be mado oppressive to the banks, without 
any rabstaniial benefit to the hoMers of the notes. It might 
be made on every note, whatever ito denomination, for there 
if no law requiring the notary to include more than one 
note in m certificate of protest In the absence, therefore, of 
x c ea si ty, of authority, and of usage, I feel bound to say 
that these fees are not recoverable. (6 Wheat 573 72«— 
Uhton Bank vt. Hyde, 3 Strange, 910. Act 18 Feb. 1886, 
•ee. i| art (^. pampb. laws, 39.) ^ 



Thflie are five steam saw-mills uroperatiofi at Wilmington, 
N. C. which together saw one hundred thousand fOet of plank 
per day. 

Vol. III.— 8 



The Anfarcfic Continent. 

It appears by the annexed extract from the London Nau- 
tic«\l Mng.izine that the Antarctic Cmtinent, or islands per- 
taining to it was seen I y Capt Belleny cf the British sbip 
Kliia Scott in the early pait of lust year, i apt. Uelleny, 
however, dtjcs not reem to have conceived the idea that the 
land be saw was part of a great continent The following 
points and reaches of land at or near the Aniaretic Circle, 
have been seen by different navigjtors.— /uar. of C'ltm, 

J11 EiiHt Loiiffitwle, 
Long. 16 in, seen by iJelleny, apparently islands with two 
volcanic craters. 
154.18 to 97.45, seen and coasted by Wilkes. 
l.'l', sc»*n by French Exptnl lion. 
47, seen by Uiscoe in l8-M, and called Tnderliy's land. 
40, ap{ arcntly inlands, seen by the celebrated Capt 
Cook, long since. 

IVett Longitude. 
Long. 64 to 49, discovered and coasted by Capt. Palmer, of 
Stonington, Conn., in 1820 *U\ '22. A volcano 
seen. 
These outlines of antarctic geography cahnot fail to at- 
tract the attention of navigators, etJpeciaHy whalemen and 
sealers. Thus far, America Is entitled to a large f hare of 
the honor of discoveries in that direction, and we trust she 
will do her part towards* completing them. Palmer in the 
Western hemisphere, and Wilkes m the Eastern, have em- 
tablishcd the fact of the existence cf an imnicnse body of 
land in e^ch, the northern shore of whicli is near the .Ant- 
arctic Circle, say from 64 to 68 south. The next question 
is. whcth« r they are different parts of f he same Continent, or 
whether they are two separate continents. 

From the London IS'auticffl Magazine. 

^"evffif Discovered Land in the Souifiem 0/'ff/in.**-Th« 
Messrs. Enderi)y, whose enliglitcnrd ''nlcrpriFC is so well 
known to the commercial and nautical world, in the sum- 
mer of last yc^r, despatched a sealing expedition to the 
South ?ea, consisting of two vessels, with directions to their 
commanders in the prosccuticn of their voyage to Fotik for 
hnd in those yet imperfe^-tly explored region^. Mr. Belleny, 
the master of the Elixa Sc^tt, one of these vessels, has trans-' 
mitted the following particulars of his success to Messrs. 
Eridcrby, which through their kindness, we are euabh^ to 
lay before our reuderi!. 

'The letter, which was recehed on the 58d tift., bCAftdato 
April 23d, and states that on the 9th of Februaty last, Mr. 
Belleny fell in with land which had the op|>eaniPce of ihreo 
large islands and several smaller ones or rocks. Volumes 
of smoke were seen issuing from tWo volcanic crateTs" on the 
centre islaaftd. A latiding having been effected, several pieces 
of stone were picked up and brought on board". Prior to 
making the land, the watAr had Assumisd a diVty Ascolored 
appearance, and was strewed with feathers, but the weather 
was so thick as to limit the view to ^ of a mile rOtmd the 
ship. Mr. Belleny places the laUd in hi. 66 deg. 44 min. 
8., and long. 163 deg. 1 1 ttiin. E. 

On the 2d of March, he had the grattficalion of following 
up tliis dis^vcry by a second in lat 66 deg. 10 min. 8., and 
long. 117 B. 

This occurring in the ntght he hove to till daylight, and 
deecribes the scene of drift ice, 6eM ice, and ice-berg» at the 
most extraordinary he had ever witnessed, with, sliya he, 
<* evidently land at the hack." The ice was a Folid body to 
the southward. Mr. Belleny notices that there had been.a 
rapid increase in the magnetic variation. On the 2od ho 
seemed to have reached the northern edge of the ice in long. 
93 deg. B. Easterly- winds had prevailed, but thens were 
then heavy gales from the westwards 

f Hxplorint^ Expetlition.-^la the BrotAlyn News we find 
the foUoWing^ extract* of letters from the Exptoring Squad- 
ron: 

c A^jfTiacTic CiacLc, 7 

liong. 160, E., 20th Jan., 1840. > 
I Dear Sir : — Here we arc at Ust, surrounjc^ by ice-beiys. 
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M l)Jgh M the •* main track." T<wlay we crowfd the ant- 
•retic circle, having tailed from 8ydnrj on the 26tb Decem- 
ber. We hatre come thua far withoat anj accident of 
consequence, or mfeting with any barrier of ice. There 
irertui, however, no prospect of getting much farther in this 
longitude. We are :ill blocked up a-bead, and we are now 
ateering We^^t in l*0|>ea a f falling in with an opening. I 
hope, lor the honor of the con* crn, we may get farther aouth; 
but it is too ( old 10 go much farther. One thing is nmch in 
our fov >r— it is, as the saying i^ ** all day" with us. The 
tan set laM night at 40 minutes before 1 1 o'clock, and rose 
tbia morning at 10 minutes before 2. Daylight did not of 
course disappear. At meriiiian, (noon) the sun appeara about 
as large as a 8pMni^h dollar, and locks much like it in color, 
and ita influence, wi:h respect to heat, ia felt as much, and j 
no more, than if there were a lump ot ice in ita place. I 
want very much to get far enough south to aee the sun the 
whole 24 hours round. We now are Bailing up a kind of 
channel, both sides or shores of which are ice-l>erg8, aome 
from two to three huntlred feet high. The entrance waa 
truly picturei^iie. On our quariers are ice-l>ergs, piled up in 
all imaginal>le forms, shapes, and sizes, from lo feet to lu 
miles lung. Here comes one, bt>ariner down on us, in the 
shape ot a huge, old, isolated castle, with donions and pillars 
half fuUen down and loitering ; and there an arch broken, or 
• breach effected by that rude old warrior, Neptune. Here 
we have one entire, dressed op in all ihe grand parapherna- 
Urn in which ihe novelists are wont to dress up the^e interest- 
ing 'fid affaire, for the especial edification of the young ladies. 
Here we f«o a house, there a church, and in every ahape 
Uncy could paint them. 

Slat January. — This is a proud day for the Exploring 
Expedition. At 8, P. M., to our unspeakable aatiaiticlion, 
wo heard the cry of** land ho !" from the '* crow*< nest.** — 
At sunset, we were near enough to aee the rocka on the 
brach, backed by a line of mountains, as high, apparently, 
ts the Andes. While we were getting the boats ready fur 
landing, the wind suddenly flew round to the N. and K., 
and blew a hurricane, and of course we had to *' put out," 
where we beat aliout among the ice-bergs for two days. — 
On the "26 of February, we made the hind again, and were 
m little more fortunate this time, and allowed to run down 
the coaat for aome 3)0 or 40 miles, getting aoundings in 18 
fathoms water — when, before vte foui.d an opportunity to 
land, we were obliged to put to sea again. On the loth we 
made land again, in Ion. 1 00 £., and were more fortunate. 
On the 21 St, we led for the north, thua settling the long 
agitated queaiion of the South Continent The moat san- 
guine wishea of the friends of the Exploring Expedition, 
will, I am confident, be gratified. To you it is unnecessary 
for me to describe what we have suffered in this part of our 
voyage — cold, hunger, and thirat, and plenty of them all. — 
This discovery will open to our seal fishers an unlimited 
field for their exertions and laudable industry. There are 
enough aeals here to keep all of them at work until they are 
tired of it. M cQuari ie's Island was the laat strong hold, and 
its " habitans" ha\e almost deserted it. 

Sydney, 1 1th March, 1840, — If we call our country good, 
this must be bad, for in all things it is its antipode. When 
the north wind blows, it ia hot, and vice vema — it is sum- 
mer here and winter with you. The barometer risca before 
bod weather and falla before good— the swans are black and 
the eagles white — the molea lay egga and have a duck'a bill 
—the kangaroo haa clawa on iu fore-pawa and talons on ita 
hind legs, like a bird, and yet hops upon its tail— the birda 
have brooina in their mouths instead of tongues — the codfiah 
are found in the riven and the perch in the aea— the valleys 
are eold and banen, and the mountain tops warm and fertile 
—the nettle ia a tall tree, and the poplar a diminutive shrub 
«-the pears are round and the stem on the broad end — the 
cherry growa with its stem on the outside — the fields are 
fenced with mahogany — ^and the poorest peasant's house ia 
made of yellow cedar— the myrtle tree ia burnt for fuel, and 
the birda are without aong. It ia the general opinion that 
weahall be in the United 8tatea about Auguat, 1841, or 
perh^ by June or July. 



The Fitheriet — Heirotpectire /locft.— Stephen Higgin- 
aon, then of Salem, aAerwarda of Boston, who waa in 'Eng' 
land in the rpring of 1775, was called to the bar of the 
Houae of Commons, to prove the allegations in a peti- 
tion from Nantucket, again^t a fishery bill, then pending 
before Parliament, and the pruviaions of which, it was be- 
lieved, would operate very injuriouf>ly to the j^ople in Mas- 
sachusetts, employed in the fit^hing business. At that time 
and occasion, Mr. Higginson suied that Ma>sachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island did not 
produce f>ufiFicient for the subsistence of the people, and that 
they received large quantitiea from Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and Carolina. He said there were then employed in 
the cod fifheriea about 7C0 vessels from 16 to 70 tons, wl ich 
carried about 4200 men ; and that aliout half tbi^ numlier 
were employed on abore in curing the fibh ; that al>out S60 
vessels from 50 to UO tons, were employed in conveying 
the fish to matket, which carried alwut 3,(;00 men ; that if 
the cod fisheries shoukl be forbidden, as some in parliament 
proposed, about 10,000 men would be obliged to aeek other 
employment ; and aa there would but few, if any, i^ettle in 
Nova Scotia, they muat stay at home and want bread, emi- 
grate aouthward, or remove to Miquelon and St Pierre. 

Buttim Mer, Jour, 



Salvda Cotton Factory. ^yje recently made a visit to 
the Saluda Factory, situated in Lexington District, S. C— 
It has been in operation but for a few yeara, and its estab- 
lishment cost we are informed, fi-om ^150,000 to $175,000. 
It haa given, and peibaps now gives employment to 150 per^ 
sons. The establishment waa sold, a few months since at 
nearly two-thirds of its firFt cost, bringing about 60,000 dol- 
lara. 7'he number of stockholders which was formerly large, 
ia now reduced to ten peraona. This factory is situated on 
the Saluda river, at two miles distance from the Columbia 
bridge. The Factory building is four stories and a half in 
height, and is constructed of lieautiful granite. The cotton 
machinery ia excellent and the fabric of the goods manufac- 
tured, ia of very good quality.— JKJje/fe/J ^idvei titer. 

Pottery Eitablithment near Coltiml ia.-^A new pottery 
manufactory haa been recently established on the farm of 
Dr. A. Landrum, near Columbia. We lately paid it a viait 
and aaw it in operation. Tlie establishment, ^et in its in- 
fancy, promisee welL Among other specimens of articles 
there manufactured, we saw cupa resembling porcelain, and 
mortars resembling the Wedgewood. We doubt not that 
Dr. L. who ia eminently skilled in these matters, will, in the 
course of time, bring his ware to a high state of perfection. 
We cheerfully recommend bis catablishment to the patronage 
of the public— i&. 

St, Loitii County Jail, — There are now confined in the 
Jail of tbia county, says the Gszette, nxty-one individuala, 
for varioua grades of crime, from murder down to the loafing 
vagabond. Among which are, from Spain, 2 ; Ireland, 10 ; 
Scotland, 3 ; Germany, 7 ; England, 3 ; Canada, 1 ; Texas, 
1 ; New York, 4; Ohio, 4 ; Pennsylvania, 4 ; Maryland, 2 ; 
Virginia, 2 ; Kentucky, 1 ; Maasachusetts, 3 ; District of 
Columbia, 2 ; 51. Negroes, 10. Total, 61. This is a larger 
number than haa ever before been confined in our JaiL 



Empty ffouiet and ^roret.- We are pained (saya the 
N. Y. btar) to aee so many atorea with billa on, to let or ier 
aalc. It is a significant sign of tlte times; but there is a 
want of prudence in ownera, in refuaing to accept an offer 
of a low rent, and preferring to keep them empty unless they 
can obtain aomethmg like an intereat We muat bend U> 
the timea, and accommodate ooraelvea to circumatances whea 
they are beyond our control 



Trade of the Jtimnla.- The Jnniata (Pa.) Spirit of the 
Timea, statea that <* from the openuig of the navigation this 
sprmg to the 1st of June, there have been cleared from Ju- 
niata county 38,468 bushels of wheat, 6,718 banels of floor, 
besides large quantitiea of rye, corn, oata, dbc" 
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Kenincky Internal ImproiremenC 
I>cbt. 

Frankfort, June 12, 1840. 

Sir,— Tour note of the 10th inst is before me, and I take 
the first leisare hour to respond to yoar inquiries. You 
remark, that '* you have understood in some parts of tiie 
8tate, misapprehensions exist as to the extent of the debt of 
the State of Kentucky, contracted for the prosecution of the 
system of Internal Improvements, and that political parti- 
zans are endeavoring to make the impression that the debt 
is very large." You request me (** as my ofHcial statiiin as 
Governor of the State, and (>hairman of the Hoard of Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fond, enables me to speak with 
accuracy,"} to give you ** a statement both of the liabilities 
of the State, and means she has of meeting both the princi- 
pal and interest." 

I have no olijection to give all the information npon this 
subject which 1 have» and which the public records of the 
State furnish. 

The Bank of Kentucky holds the bonds of the State, sold 
for Internal Improvement purposes, payable thirty years 
ader date, bearing five per cent interest for #160,000 00 
The Northern Bank of Kentucky owns of 

similar bonds, sold for the same purposes, 

the sum of. 100,000 00 

Prime, Ward dD King own of similar bonds, 100,000 00 
The Secretary of War of the United States 

owns of similar bonds, 165,000 00 

The American Trust Company owns bonds 

bearing nx per cent interest payable 

thirty years after date, to the amount of 1,260,000 00 
Other individuals, principally citizens of 

Kentucky, own similar bonds to the 

amount of. 82,000 00 



Total bonds tl.797,000 00 



Thus it will he seen that the whole amount of bonds held 
by individuals and corporations upon the State of Kentucky, 
issued for Internal Improvement purposes, (other than the 
bonds held by the Board of Education of Kentucky,} is 
$1,797,000. 

By authority of bw, $830,000 of the States*s proportion 
of the U. States revenue, distributed amoYig the State;*, was 
to be vented in stock ; the interest or proceeds of whicli con- 
stitute the school fund. This am*>unt was vested, by Gov. 
Clark, in five per cent State bonds authorized to be issued 
for Internal Improvement purposes. The Board of Educa- 
tion was directed, by law, to invest the annunl interest as it 
accrued, until the income mght be wanted lor school pur- 
poses. Owing to the fact there was an omission by the 
L^^lature to pass a law, until the last aeasion, requiring 
the Oom'nissioners of Tax to report the number of children 
in the State, no school has yet gone into full operation, 
though I am informed by the present Superintendent that 
•everal will be organized the present year. The Board has 
inveeted the income, part in bank sttKk, and part in the six 
per cent Internal Improvement bonds of Kentucky. 

The Board of Education now hold, in trust for the State 
of Kentucky, bonds to the amount of $893,600. 

If this be a debt owing by the State, it is fortunate that 
the Sute owes it to herself It would be a difficult prob!em 
in the sctenee of law, to prove the existence of a debt or 
liability where the debtor ami creditor b the same person. 

I therefore assume the position, that in computing the 
present indebtedoeee of the State, this fond shoiild not be 
counted. 

The State owm to Banki» apon a temporary loan, at 
foUews: 

To the Northom Bank of Kentocky. $235,000 00 

TotheBankofKantocky* 180,000 00 

Totb»BaaliofI,ouisviUa». 30,000 00 



Tdalamoant, $446,000 00 



It was ai^imatad by the Legislature, at ita last saMion, aa 



evidenced by the preamble to the Internal Improvement act, 
that the State was indebted to contractors for labor done on 
the public works, the sum of $450,000, making an aggre- 
gate, of a temporary debt of $895,000. To liquidate a part 
of which sum, I have, under the law of the last session, de- 
livered to contractors the State bonds, payable six years aAer 
date, to the amount of $268,400. 

The whole aggregate of the State debt, for Internal Im« 

Sovement purposes, is then ss follows : 
onds of the State held by individuals, dice 

as above, $1,797,000 00 

ToBsnks 44ft.O OO 

To contractors, 460.000 o6 

Total amount,. . • $2.6' 2,000 00 



To pay the annual interest upon this amount of debt, and 
upon the school fund, and to provide the means of ultimata- 
ly liquidating the principal, the Sinking Fund was estab- 
lished, and certain incomes vested in it 'J*his fund hsoi 
heretofore paid punctually the interest, and will continua to 
do so, so long as it is well managed. The co nmissioncite 
have, besides the payment of the annual interest upon the 
State bonds, purchased State Bank Stodcs to the amount of 
$323,356. 

They own in the name of the State $700,000 of Ken- 
tucky Bank stock, which may and will be worth, if the 
Bank shall be weU managed, pnr, by the time it will ba 
needed to liquidate any of the principal of the State debt 

The wholo amount of the bonds of the State, for Internal 
Improvement purposes, for which the ^'tate is liable to ba 
called upon for payment when due, as 

nbove stated, is $1,797,000 00 

Deduct therefrom the amount of the Sink- 
ing Fund, 1,023,!?6« 00 



Balance of State debt,. 



$773,644 00 



To this be added the amount of temporary loan from tha 
Banks, and the amount due to contractors, for the liquida- 
tion of which, it is hoped, the next Legislature will mska 
some adequate provision, viz. $895,000, we shall have tha 
total amount of the balance of State debt over and above tha 
means set apart to pay it And what is this debt to tha 
wealth, credit, and resources of the State of Kentucky t 

I have not troubled you with a detailed statement of tha 
Sinking Fund, as the same is constituted of many items, and 
originating in various provisions of the acts of the hegisla^ 
ture. I deeply deplore the existence of that party spirit to 
which you refer. I envy not the pairioti<m of tliat Ken- 
tuckian which prompts him to make war upon tha erad^ 
and character of his own ^'t'lte. 

Yours, dtt, 

C. A. WICKLIPFB. 

Hon. JAxra T. MoazBiAn. 

Frankfort Commowmealtfu 



Xem York City Priton Statistic, 

Piisonen raraaininff on the Slit of May last 191 

Committed during the month of June, 726 

Dischargi^ on bail, • Ii8 

Discharged, no cau>^ of detention 250 

Dischargft) by fine ?t 

Discharged by imprisonment of 5 d'lys, 84 

Di»poseil of by erenerdl and special sessions, 1 95 

( 'otnmitted to the Penitentiiiy as vagrants,. 80 

Remaining on tha 30th ult, 195 

■ I I r r.t 111 

A machine has been lately invented in New Orleans for 
the purpose of removing the bars fi^om the entranot-s into tha 
river. The machine is divided Into two parts, to be worked 
separately— t)ie first ia a ploughing apparatua, designed to 
plough up the bar ; the seoond ia a dra^. which scmpes otf 
tho loose soil into deep water. A steamboat of a huod^ 
hocae powar and a barge thirty feet long will be roquin^d ; 
dw cost of the whole iaeftimatad at loity thousand d^Uaia. 
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CHINA TRADE. 

An interettlng document was on the lit instant presented to Congress, exhibiting Tanoaf TJewi of our tnde with ClUna» 

from which the following tables aro taken. 

Ji Uaiement txfuJtiting a viero iif the direct trade betveen the United State* and China, frem 1821 fo 1839, con* 
taininjf the v^gre^uie of exportt, importt^ and tonnage, for each year, with the numbtr «/ men and veteeU enif 
ployed* 



\ 


Val jc of exports to China. 


Value of 




Tonnage 


employed 




' 










Cleared. 






Entered. 




g 


Domestic 
produce. 


Forrign 
merchandise. 


Total. 


imports. 
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1 

i 


dtc 


&c 






Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Men. 


VcsMds. 


Tonnage. 


Men. 


Dollars. 

r 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


No. 


Tons, 


No. 


1821 888.685 00 8,902,026 00 4,290,560 00:3,1 11,96! 00 


16 


6,040 


302 


15 


5.622 


281 


1822 420,230 00 6,506,138 00 5,936,368 00 5,242,636 00 


22 


8,136 


406 


26 


9.622 


481 


J823 1288,375 00 4,347,686 00 4,636,061 00'6,5ll,425 00 


26 


9,478 


473 


35 


13,067 


653 


1824 330,466 004,970.705 005,301,171 00|6,618,602 00 


26 


9,663 


478 


28 


10.615 


525 


1825 160,059 00 6,410,456 00 6,570,616 00,7,533,115 00 


23 


8,667 


433 


86 


13,468 


673 


1826 242,461 00 2,324,193 00 2,666,644 00,7,422,186 00 


13 


4,956 


247 


28 


10,432 


520 


1827 200,«*62 00 8,573,643 00 3,864,406 00 3,617,183 00 


24 


8,960 


447 


24 . 


8389 


444 


1828 230,385 001,262.417 CO 1,482.802 00 5,339.108 00 


9 


3,664 


183 


27 


9,981 


499 


1829 260,769 00 1,094,103 00 1.364,862 004,680 847 00 


17 


6,361 


317 


22 


8,062 


400 


1830 156,290 CO 585,903 001 742,1»3 00 3,878,141 00 


9 


3,601 


17^ 


23 


8,598 


,429 


1831 244,790 001,046,045 OUj 1,290,836 OC 


3,083,205 00 


14 


5,061 


253 


11 


4,316 


215 


1832 336,16*^ 00, 924,360 00 1,580,592 00 


5.344,907 00 


19 


7,-232 


361 


30 


11,149 


557 


1888 537.774 00, 895,985 00 1,433,759 00 


7,5^11,570 00 


26 


9.638 


476 


41 


15,334 


765 


1834 266,756 OO! 754,727 00 


1,010,483 00 


7,892,327 00 


22 


8,123 


405 


43 


16.550 


776 


1835 335,868 00 1,632,712 00 1,868,580 00 


6,987,187 00 


20 


7,104 


839. 


86 


13,495 


748 


1886 341,563 00, 


862.701 00,1,194,264 00,7.324,816 00 


16 


5,662 


266 


43 


16.445 


786 


1337 318,973 00 


311.618 00 600.591 00 8,966,337 00 


9 


3,793 


176 


42 


16,160 


738 


1838 656,581 00 


861,021 00,1,516,602 00;4,764,636 00 


18 


7.314 


342 


2!) 


11,821 


512 


1839 430,464 00 


1,103,137 00,1.633,601 00|3,678,509 00 


15 


6,419 


279 


18 


7,392 


321 



J etatement exhibiting the value of the exportt of foreign merchandite and domettie produce to China, annvaUy, 
from 1821/0 1839, dittinguiilung in the former the ariiclet free, from thote paying tpecijic and ad valorem dutiee. 





* 
Value of foreign merchandise exported. 




\ 


Tear ending 










Value of do- 
mestic pro 


Total valuer 










80th Sept. 


Frce.of duty. 

r 


Paying duties 
ad valorem. 


Payinffppecific 
duties. 


Total value. 


duce, &c 




1821 • 


$3,398,026 


$483,130 


$20,869 


$3302326 


$388,635 


$4,290360 


1822 


^081.620 


356323 


67395 


5.606,138 


429,230 


5335368 


1823 


3,818,377 


668307 


71,302 


4,347386 


288375 


4,636.041 


1824 


4,489,933 


418,670 . 


62,102 


4370,705 


330,466 


5,301.171 


1825 


4,536,141 


796,782 


78,533 


6,410,466 


160369 


5370315 


1826 


1,729.364 


463,762 


131,077 


2,324,193 


242,451 


2,566,644 


1827 


2,518,682 


836,487 


218,474 


3.673,643 


290362 


8364.406 


1828 


476,556 


670331 


106,830 


1,252,417 


230.385 


1,482,802 


. 1829 


611.619 


374 976 


107,508 


1,094.103 


260,769 


1.354,862 


. 1830 


121,599 


414,296 


50308 


685.903 


156,290 


742,193 


1831 


411.622 


667314 


67,109 


1346,045 


244,790 


1,290385 


1832 


472,540 


360393 


91,427 


924360 


836,162 


1,680,522 


1833 


460,673 


339,641 


96,771 ^ 


895,9^5 


637,774 


1,433,769 


1834 


625,163 


204397 


26,467 


754,727 


256.766 


1310,483 


1835 


1.460,664 


59309 


13339 


1,632.712 


335368 V 


1,868,680 


1836 


705,689 


120,064 


27368 


862,701 


341.668 


1,194,264 


• 1837 


262,337 


22,376 


86305 


311318 


818,973 


600391 


1838 


797356 


89374 


23,792 


861.021 


655381 


1316,602 


1889 


1321,354 


518 


11,265 


1,103,137 


480,464 


1383,601 
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•4 itatemtmi exhibiting^ the vahie of importt from China, 
annual^, from 1821 to 1839, dittingitiahin^ the articleg 
free, from thote paying tpecifc and ad valorem dutiet. 






e 



1821 
I82i2 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 



Value of imports from China. 



Freeofdyty. 



$48,110 

1,067 

151,100 

3,540 

585 

31,063 

17,150 

25,379 

4,155 

15,169 

24,485 

95,941 

5,153,685 

6,490,039 

4,784338 

5,677,526 

6,350,066 

3,636,623 

2,596,109 



Paying da« 
ties ad val. 



$1,669,488 
3,243,968 
3,8:35,063 
2,676,580 
3,561,982 
3,365,224 
1,761,945 
2,687,098 
2,393,907 
1,348,545 
1,580,589 
2,392,733 
1,651,265 
1,313,631 
1,004,941 
1,523,920 
2,491,660 
1,102,749 
1,080,659 



Paying spe- 
cific duties. 



$1,394,353 

1,997,501 

2,525,262 

2,939,382 

3,970,548 

4,024,999 

1,838,088 

2,626,631 

2,282,785 

2,514,427 

1,469,131 

2,856,233 

736,620 

88,657 

107,408 

123,370 

122311 

25,164 

1,741 



Total value. 



8365,337 
4,764,536 
3,678,509 



Since oar last, the British Queen has arriTed at N«ir 
York, and the Britannia at Boston. We bare leceiTed the 
Circular to Bankers down to the 26th ult which are occnpiad 
in discussing matters relating to banks and trade. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are extracted from them — they are inter^ 
eating to American merchants and manuiacturers. 

*• There are,' however, other circumstances arising pot of 
the perplexed monetary afTairs of the UiHtcd States which 
the British manufacturrrs should consider, however disagree- 
able it may be to us to be the means ^f calling their atten- 
tion to them. The price of manufacturing labor in tbo 
United States has fallen, we lieliere, more Uian one-third 
from the scale of 1836-7. One conspquence of this is to 
roduce the co-it of production, for capitaliKts lower profits on 
stock, when laborers sink their wages. We are credibly in- 
formed that some kinds of ci»tton goods manufactured in the 
nortliern States of the Refiublic can be brought to England 
pay the import duty and other charges, and be sold in tba 
Manchester market at ten per cent, under the pie«ent loir 
prices of similar goods made in Lancashire. From the samo 
authority we learn that hatchets mude in the United Stat« 
can be sold in Birmincham, ao as to pay a much bightr 
profit to the importers than the ' piece-goods' from the same 
coimtry would afford when sold in Manchester. We hsTO 
heard of nothing which threatens to trench upon, the wool- 



TaiASURT Dkpartkrxt, 

Bejri9ter*9 Office June 16, 1840. 

T. L. SMITH, RegUter, 



Samuel R. Wood. Esq., has resigned his place as warden 
«f the Eastern Penitentiary, a situation which he has long 
Md faithfully held, arranging and perfecting a plan of dis- 
gpK ie which has excited the admiration of the civilized 
world. 

Mr. George Thompson has been appointed to the place 
YMated by Mr. Wood. ^^^ 



$3,111,951 

5,212,536 

6,511,425 

5,618,502 

7,533,115 

7,422,186 

3,617,183 

5,339,108 

4,680347 

3,878,141 

3,083,205 

5,344,907 

7,541,570 

7392,327 

5,987,187 _ . , 

7,324,816 o'^n ^^^ worsted, silk, pottery, linen, and hosiery brandieo 

of British manufactures; but the foregoing ^ts we con. 

aider to be ominous and untoward indications of forthcoming 
rivalry which cannot fail, in the course of a brief space of 
time, to affect some of the most flourishing of our mano- 
facturing interests. We believe that after every period of 
severe pressure the factories of the United S'ates will gtt 
into actit ity and afford remunerative profits to their ownem 
much earlier than those of England, because wages havo 
not ill the former country been pressed down to the lowest 
state compatible with human sustenance, and will yieki to 
the pressure promptly ; and because the prices of food aio 
extremely low and are likely to continue so for years to 
come. 

With respect to more immediate causes affecting Pritith 
interests in a temporary manner, we may notice that of con- 
signments of goods made by our manufacturers. Sevenl 
years since we explained the beneficial change that had been 
wrought in our trade with the United States, by the then 
somewhat novel practice of buyers for that market coming to 



^M/on.— In Boston there are 6.039 females over the age r .^ —-* ^»m^^ w 

of 16 years^«iore than males. Under 4 years of age the Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast, Manchester, Lee<ls, SheflDekl, 

nomber of males exceeds that of females. 207. Between 4 BirmingBam, Leicester, Nottingliam, &c., with open credita 

•od 16. the excess of females is 407. Whole population, on the opulent merchant-bankers in London and Liverpool, 

loeladmg the inmates of the Jail and Hospital and the Sute These were settled or raised up in England, for tlie porpoat 

po^ra. 8^,401. Gain since 1835, 5 JOS, From 1830 to of giving the facility of their reputation in the form of ao- 



1836 the gain was IGC^U.-^ Conner. 



ceptances on long-dated bills to the principal providen of 
the American markets of consumption. There waa an 
enormous albount of this kind of paper held in all theabovo 
towns in the years 1836-7. M^e noticed this circumstance 



Double TitlcM. — Chief Justirc Shaw, in deciding a caro 

tbe other day remarked, that ** if a married woman has good ^ . . ..^«„., 

proof that her husband is dead, she may marry again, and if, previous to those years, as affording an advantageoua 
her hosband turns out to be alive and returns, i>be undoubt- I for banking transactions in the manufacturing districts, 
ediy would not be guilty of bii(amy, because the guilty inten- 
tioo was wanting ; but which hosband would be entitled to 
lier, would be a matter of doubt." — Jour, of Com, 



The following half yearly Bank dividends are announced 
in the C^harleston papers: South Western Railroad Bank 
one dollar per share; Planters and Mechanics' Bank, one 
dollar per share ; Bank of (Jharleston four per cent. ; Bank 
of South Garo!ina^ 1 25 per share; State Bank $3 per share ; 
Union Bank, $1 50 per share. '^ 

The Army of the United States, at the present time 
amounts to 12,577 men ; — General Staff. 56 ; Medical De- 
partment, 83 ; Pa v Department, 19; Purchasing Depart- 
ment, 3 ; Corp8>bf Engineers, 43 ; Corps of Topographical 
Bngineers, 26 ; Ordnance Department, 332 ; two regiments 
of Artillery, 8'»20 ; eight regiments of Infiintry, 7498. The 
lotftl number of the militia of the Unitod Statee is oomput- 
•dfttabootiaOO/XK). 



And 



we must now matk that this system ha« been almost entirely 
destroyed by the events of 1837; not only in consequence of 
the annihilation of the credit of the sui'pended firina. but 
also in consequence of the alarm and repugnance inspured 
into the minds of the more stable, or more fortunate, opera- 
tors reaarding such credit transactions. The event has joa. 
tified the description which we formerly gave of the salutary 
and satisfactory nature to British interests of this kind of 
business, for the amount of loss sustained by our manufac- 
turers by the failures of American houses in the year 1837, 
is astonishingly small, and if it couUl be stated in figoree, 
would not, we believe, lie found to amount to one month'a 
loss sustained by the same class as the result of the system 
— the old system revived — which has risen up again to tako 
the place of substantial credit employed, up to the panic of 
1837, in the purchase of goods in all the abovementioned 
markets. ThiB revived systeih is that of consigning gOQ^ 
diraet from our manufacturara to New York| Phiiadel|d4a, 
Boston, Baltimore, Su^ (^ r\r\n]i> 
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Tornadoes* I Among the minor evilg wa« the scattering ahroad of the 

A I XA J A J xr I. * u* T I oau » »u- J* awnings within the narrow limits of the whirlwind. TTie 

A letter dated l^berr, township. July 9th to the edi- ! ^^Jg„„ ;„ i^„ j^, fl„ .. ,t ,he touch of fiie;" and 

to» of the York Oazelt. give, mformafon of a violent , ^^ ^^ exhibition, of h.U. cap., jacket., etc, were liftrf 

ttorm m that region, which seems to have occurred on the ! ._^. .u^ _i j i.i i.^..* :- .u J.i--* :_1^__-:_^li- _.iiV 

same day on which the destructive Tornado visited Shrews- 
bury, (see page 63,) preceding the latter by a few hours. — 



Our correspondent says 

*^ We have been visited by one of the greatest whirlwinds 
that has probably ever been witnessed in Pennsylvania.-* 
Yesterday, between three and four o'clock, P. M., a tremen- 
dously large and dense cloud arose in a direction about 
southwest from the village of Newlicrrv. It seemed to 
lie quiescent until about a quarter past four, at which lime 
the whole face of the sky suddenly assumed an appearance 
of violent commotion. The different strata of clouds f<eem- 
ed moving athwart each other, and the whole masts tending 
eastwarlly, with a noise similar to distant thunder, in- 
•fan/Zy, hundreds and thousands of the largest foreitt trees 
were hurled to the ground — some of the tallest and stunliest 
oakt snapped off like a dried and rotten reed, others torn by 
their roots from their gigantic fastenings in the earth, and 
•wept away. Those at a distance of two miles from the 
■cene of destruction could see the tops of trees and grain 
in th«» sheaf whirled along high in the air. I am informed 
that considerable rye in the sheaf was taken from the field 
of Mr. James Nichols, and carried off perhaps to the dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile, and lodged in the tops of stand- 
ing oaks. It is impossible accurately to describe the sc^fne 
M it appeared. The storm continued but a few moments. 
It extended, in length, about two miles, embracing at some 
points of its progress, about thirty roods in width, demolish- 
ing the principal part of the timlier, fences. &c in its way. 
There were fortunately no buildings in its destructive path : 
nod I have beard of no life lost or personal injury received. 
It passed within half a mile east of Newberry. If it had 
found that village in its course, it is harJly possible that a 
irfngle bouse in it would have escaped destruction." 

OCj* The editor of the Gazette adils — *♦ It is worthy of re- 
mark, tliat York Borough is situated directly between Shrews- 
bary and Newberry, the scenes of the destructive storms ; 
fOkd that, on the day of their occurrence, there was scarcely 
• perceptible breeze here. We had a very heavy lain at 
nboQt five o'clock in the afternoon.'*— rorib fl*aj Gaz, 

Philadelphia, — AAer gentle threats of rain on Monday 
morning, July 13th with an occasional drizzle, the clouds 
thickened up about one o'clock P. M. and sent down their 
treasures in rare abundance, flooding the streets to the top 
of the curivstone, and in some cases the water visited the 
lower stories of a few houses conveniently situated for such 

&V0T8. 

Shortly after the storm commenced, the wind chopped 
•boat to the northeast; just then there appeared to lie some 
disturbance aloft; the clouds met in mid heaven, and neither 
of the high contending powers seemed to be disposed to 
yfoM ; but the storm which was borne aloft broke loose ; it 
exhibited itself in a whirlwind of fearful force, but. so far as 
concerns our city, of very limited operation. The clouds 
were scattered wildly, turning out those ** yellow linings" 
which denote internal divcnaioa. In a minute tho blast 
•track. 

Several of the fine stores recently erected in the " Burnt 
District," bad the metallic covering of their roofs torn off or 
rolled up. The Ridgway House, on the north side of Mar- 
ket street, also suMtained some damage. The barque Ann 
Bcynolds, from Bo!<ton, had just anchored above Chesnut 
street, and barely furled her fails, when she was struck with 
great violence, and drove stem foremost against tho wharf 
carrying away her rudder, and smashing the cap log of the 
wharf— she sustained, however, no other material injurr. 

A Jersey market sloop lost her mast and bowsprit. The 
smoke pipe of the steamboat Delaware was also blown down. 
We beard of but one or two persons being injuted in the 
city ; but regret to state that a house near Camden was 
stradt with Ughtning, the fluid killing « Mis. Ftioonr, aad 
iojariof •omv olhflfs thiraot 



into the air and blown about in the most inconceivable wild* 
ness. A friend of ours who had come out of his counting- 
room prepared to meet the shower, was rudely assailed hf 
the tornado. He grasped his umbrella with both hands, 
and the wind gratified its mischievous humor by seizing his 
i hat and blowing it for away beyond his reach — not alone, 
however, it had capital company ; old and new hats, o^ps, 
and handkerchiefs, were flyin? about in beautiful disorder. 
How many got back to their owners, we do not know ; but 
they must have absorbed a goodly portion of water in their 
journeyings. 

liiitle or nothing of this gust was felt at any great dis- 
tance from Market street wharf — V, S, Gax. 



Deatha hy Lightning, — Yesterday afternoon the Coro- 
ner held an inquest in Moyamensing, on the Inxly of a man 
named William Hamilton, 50 years of age. In the storm 
of yesterday the deceased had taken shelter in a chimney, 
in a vacant lot comer of Prime street and Irish Track Lane, 
which chimney was struck by lightning and the deceased 
killed. When found the whole of his clothes, with the ex- 
ception of the right leg of his pantaloons, were torn from 
his body. — Verdict, death from lightning. 

We are informed, also, that a Mrs. Russell was killed in- 
stantly at Kaighn's Point, by a stroke of lightning. She 
had an infant in her arms, which escaped unharmed. At 
the same time and place two other persons were severely 
stunned by the shock. — A*, jimer, 

Compcndinm of the American Whale 
Fifilicry* 

On the first of this mon'h there were engaged in the 
Whale Fishery no less than 49& ships and barques, 34 brigs, 
7 schoonerii, and 1 sloop, belonging to tho following ports 
in tho United States, viz : 

Nantucket— 78 ships, I brie, 3 schooners. New Bed- 
ford — 169 ships, 6 bngs. Fairhaven— 43 ships and bar- 
ques. Sigharbour — 31 ships and barques. New London 
— 2S ships, 2 brigs, 4 schooners, 1 sloop. Warren^-IT 
ships, 2 brigs. Salem — 14 ships. Newport— 9 ships, 1 
brig. 8toninBtoQ — 7 ships, 2 brigs, "Westport — 5 ships, 4 
brigs. Edgartown — 8 ships. Hudson, N. Y.— 8 shifts.— - 
Falmouth — 7 ships. Mattapoisett — 2 barques, 6 brigs.— 
Fall River — 5 ships, 2 brigs. .Mystic — 5 ships, 2 brigs. — 
Sippican — 3 ships, 3 brigs. Wilmington, Del— 5 ships.— 
Pounhkeepsie — 6 ships. Bristol R. I.— 4 ships, 1 brig.-*- 
Grecnport — 4 ships, 1 brig. Holme's Hole— 3 ships, 1 brig. 
Providence— 3 ships. Wareham — 3 ships. Dartmouth—- 
3 ships. Bridgeport, Conn — 3 shipf. New York— 3 ships. 
Lynn— 3 ships. Newburyport — 2 ships. Plymouth— 3 
ships. Plymouth — 3 ships. Boston — 2 ships. Dorches- 
ter— 2 ships. Card Spring, N. Y.— 2 ships. New Suf- 
folk. L. I.— 1 barque. Jamesport, L. I.— 1 ship. Newark, 
N. J. — I ship. Wiscasset, Me.— 1 ship. Portsmouth,— 
N. H.— 1 ship. Portland, Me — 1 ship. 
OIL. 

Imported into the United Stmtes during the month of 
June last, in 33 vessels : 

16,319 barrels or 614,048 gallons Sperm. Oil. 

SI ,725 do. or 683,847 do. Whale Oil. 

^__ ^' •^- ^^* 

Foreign Stt^art — .\ccording to the Report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the imports of Sosar into the United 
States during the year ending 30th September, 1 839, amount- 
ed to 182,58:),3'^7 pounds. — ^I'here were also impoited of 
white and clayed suirars, &e. 12,690,946 pounds, making • 
grand total of 1 95,33 1 ,273 pounds. Of this quantity there 
were imported into Boston, ^6,669.207 lbs ; into New York. 
75,^12,736 lbs ; and into Philadelphia, 20,20.%537 lbs; into 
Bakimore, 17,318,150 lbs. ; into New Orieans. 5,688,74/ 
lbs.; into CharlestQii. 5,269,172 lbs; into Norfolk, 4,172,* 
1341bs; into Sslsm. 3,701 218 lbs; tod tbeb«teoc8 into 
the •nudlsr pofts.«*i^oft. .^srrr. ^ r 
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Tremendou9 Storm^Dettructiw of Property and Lot* 
ofUfe, — Wo hmve been fiivored with the peranl of a letter 
written at Shrewsbory, York county, Pennsylvania, on the 
evening of the 8th inst, to a gentleman of this city, from 
which we learn that a most tremendous storm occurred 
there on that CTening, causing great destruction of property « 
personal injury and loss of life. It commenced about half 
past 8 o'clock, with rain and high wind. Mowing with the 
force of a hurricane from the southwest In a few minutes 
the whole town was thrown into confusion and uproar; and 
horror and consternation took possession of every brea>t. 
Nearly every house in the place was submerged, and a num- 
ber entirely destroyed. The roofs of many were blown off, 
and the street presented a most deplorable scene of ruin. 
On the main street the hou<<es were unroofed. The Metho- 
dist meeting-house has been destroyed. In one of the back 
streets a dwelling house was entirely thrown down, burying 
two families under the ruins— those of Mr. U. Grevell and 
of Mr. Neller. Mrs Grevell was killed, Mr. G. dangerously 
hurt, and several of his chiMren so severely ihjured that it 
was not expected they couki survive. All the buildings on 
an alley, with the exception of two squares, have been pros- 
trated. The bam and stables of the writer of the leiter, 
Isaac Collins, Esq. were blown down and scattered aliout 
the lot; his carriage was broken into pieces under the ruins, 
and his colleague, name not given, bad a horse killed. The 
account is hut partial, as at the time, and under the circum- 
fiance, it was impos>ible for Mr. C. to ascertain the full ex- 
tent and all the particulars of the devastation which the next 
morning would reveal. Even while he was yet writing, he 
ecmkl hear the groans and shrieks of his neighbors, mingled 
with the roar of the elements that were sweeping their pro- 
perly to destruction, and putting their lives in peril. This 
visitation, which, had it come in the day time, would have 
been eminently horrible and heart rending, occurring as it 
did in the darkness, increasing the confusion, and rendering 
the preservation of persons and property the more difficult 
It is to be feared that the full revelation of the next rooming 
will show a great addition to the amount of damage given 
above. — Baltimore Sun, 



Gedney^o ChanneL^Wt leam that Lieut Gedney has 
devoted the last two months, by direction of Mr. Hasjor, to 
a re-eurvey of the channel, preparatory to the publication of 
an accurate chart ot it, which will be issued in a few 
weeks. The result is, a report from Lt G. that a ship of 
the line may beat through this channel at any state of the 
tide and with any wind. 

The Bar is only about twenty-five ieet in width, and the 
channel in its narrowest part» at least half a mile wide. 
There is never less than twen^-six feet water on it at the 
lowest state of tide; and the obstruction is only for aboot 
twenty-five feet, with six fathoms water below, and five 
fathoms above it — Courier and Inquirer, 



Unparalleled Speed, — A party consisting of forty ladies 
and gentlemen, left Botton on Tuesday evening for New 
York, embarked on board the North America on Wednes- 
day morning, and arriving in this city at 6^ the same even- 
ing — were sent on to Saratoga by an extra train which was 
itted out immediately at their request, and set down at the 
Springs befi>re 9 o'clock. The distance from Boston to 
Saratoga, via New York, is about 430 miles, and the time 
oocopied by the parW of Bostonians in performing the 
journey, was only 29 hours; having travelled at the aver- 
age rate of fifteen miles an hour, stoppages included* — 
Troif Whig. 

It Is slated in the Gett^sbuig Star of Tuesday, that the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania have declared the act of 
the last session of the Legislature, classifying the associate 
judges of the State, to be unconstitutional A decision 
under tiiat law by -Presklent Judge James M. Pdrter, in 
which he vacated the oommiiei<Hi of one of the associate 
judges of Schuylkill county, was taken up by writ of error, 
and reverwd on that ground, by the Supreme Coort 



Meaourement of Tonnoj'e.— The following is given ia a 
Parliamentary paper, just published in England, as the t»* 
vised rale of the Admiralty commission on this subject: 

Divide the length of the up|>er deck, from the after part 
of the stem to the fore part of the stern post, into six equal 
parts. 

Drptho.'^Ki each of those points of division, measure in 
feet and decimal parts of a foot, the deptlis from the under 
side of the upper deck to the ceiling of the timber strake. In 
the case of a break in the upper deck, the depths are to be 
measured from a line stretching in continuation of the deck. 

Breadth: — Divide each of thece depths into five equal 
part*, ami measure the inside breadths at the following 
points: viz. at one-fiflh and at four-fiflhs from the upper 
deck at the foremort and aftermost depths; at two-fifths and 
at four-fifths from the upper deck at tlie midv^hip depth, and 
at onc-fiflh from the upper deck, at each of the two remain* 
ing depths. 

Length. — At half the midship depth, measure the length 
of the vessel from the after part of the stem to the fore part 
of the stern post. Then add twice the midi^hlp depth to the 
depths at the foremost and aftermost points of division, for 
the sum of the depths; and for the sum of the breadths, add 
together the upper and lower breadths at the foremost and 
midship divisions, the upper and twice the lower breadths at 
the aftermost divitijon, and the single breadth measured at 
each of the two remaining divisions. 

'J*hen multiply the sum of the depths by the sum of the 
breadths, and this product by the length, and divide the final 
product of 8,500, which will give Uie number of toot for 
register. 



Dividends for the last Six Months, 

Trenton Bank, 90 cects per skara. 

Un'on Bank, Delaware, 3 par c«it. 

Chester County Insurance Company, 8 ** 

Cumberland (N. J.) Bank, 3 « 
Northern Liberties and Penn Township 

Railroad Company, 8 *' 
Pbihidelphia Fire and Inland Navigation 

Insurance Company, 3} ** 

Washington Insurance Company, 3 " 

Pennsylvonia Life Insurance Company, 8 <* 

Union Insurance Company, 6 *' 

Bank of North .America, 8 <* 

Pennsylvania Bank, 3 " 

Girard Life Insurance and Trast Co. 3 ** 

Kensington Savings Institution, 4 ^ 



Wind and Steam,— Tht Great Western, steamship, led 
this city on the 9th ult, and reached Kingrood, Bristol, on 
the morning of the 24 lb. The packet-ship Roscoe, Cap- 
tain Hualeston, sailed on the 8th ult., and was telegraphed 
off Holyhead on the morning of the 27th. Now, as the dis- 
tance from this city to Holyhead is about the same as from 
here to Bristol, it follows, that the steamer beat the sailer by 
Si days only. On the 29th ult. the ship Hibemia, Cap- 
tain Cobb, which sailed from this city on the morning of 
the 12th ult, was telegraphed off Holvhead, having run the 
distarice in 17 days. The Mempdis, Captain Nickells, 
which sailed from this city on the same dsy, reached port 
also on the evening of the 29th. Steam has therefore, in 
the instance of these three vessels, not had its usual superi- 
ority over wind.— iV. F, Exp, 



Wind vs. Steam, — ^The atean^ship Great Western left tha 
wharf precisely at one o'clock, and proceeded to sea with a 
fine breeze from the westward. The packet ships Oxford, 
for Liverpool, and Philadelphia, for London, sailed about 13 
o'clock. At four o'clock yesterday afternoon the schooner 
Teazer saw the Great Western ten miles south-east of tba 
floating light, with all sail set, ** going at a very rapid rate.** 
The Oxford and Philadelphia were about ten miles ahead of 
the Western. The Western had performed fcnr^-five naSm 
in three hours. — JV. T, Com, Jid, 
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Ship Building. — ^A correspondent of the Evening Post 
•CNnnranicates the following facts, which he collected at the 
Novelty WorkH on Wednesday : 

There are now building, and in prosnress of building, at the 
Ship Tania on the East River, in thia city, and the IVavy 
Tard. Brooklyn, the following vessels— 
At Wm Brown's YarU > , ^^^^^ f,„„ jj ^ jgjo ,„„^ 

Noveliy \^ orku do. > 

AtJabez VVill^ms' Yard, I ship 740 " 

" * •* 1 l.rit^ 550 " 

At Webb & Allen's " 1 ship 525 " 

AtFickel AToines' ** 1 ship 500 «* 

AV^"»ii»>' P^^l ^ ^l«hip 960 « 

Conistock s Yard, > 

At Brown 6l Belfa " 8 steame^a 600 each, M 200 " 

*« a « 1 schooner 100 •* 

fConiracted'^ 

At Wcatenrelt'a " 1 ship J for and in I 950 « 

- ** 1 ship] progress of j^ 800 " 

(^building, J 

At Lawrence & Snee* ") 

den's Yard, by King S. 1 brig 800 « 

dc Denyke, S 

At Berg's Yard, 1 ship SOO « 

Navy Yardf Brooklyn, 

1 itetiiier for Government, about 1400 " 

3 sloops of war repairing, (average about 800 J « .^f. « 
Uma each,) 5 '^"^ 

12,715 " 
There are alao building in the city of Brooklyn over 200 
dwelling bouses, of wok) and brick, and brick end stone. 

Ships and vessels building 8,615 tons. 

Repairing 4,100 ^ 

12,716 " 



From Oregon and the Pacific, — Mnny of our readers 
will be pleased to learn that Mr. Johnson,' well known in 
this city, especially to the musical public, arrived here yes- 
terday from his trip across the country to the Pacific He 
'passed hence across the Rocky Mountains to the mouth of 
the Colombia ; when, af\er tarrying a short time, he took 
passage on board one of the Hudson Bay Company's vessels 
to the Sandwich IsUnds. Thence ho returned to Califor- 
nia, coasted along the shore of the Pacific to Aqualulie, in 
Mexico, thence across Mexico to Vera Cruz, and returned 
by way of Tampico and New Orleans to this city. Since 
his departure, a period of 13 months, he has travelled over 
land four thooaand miles, and water about eight thousand. 

iSu LovU £.ve, Gaz, 



Tfte Jirtt Mortg'age. — We publish the following aa m 
matter of curiosity. The first mortgage ever given and put 
upon record in the commonwealth of Pennt^ylvania, waa 
given by Joseph Brown to Patrick Robinson, on the seventh 
day of December, A. D. 1685, by vjiiue of which he mort- 
gaged his "negro man Jack,'' being the same negro Jack 
purchased by .tosrph Brown from Patrick Robinson, on 
the fourth 'Of December, 1685, for the sum of tourteea 
pounds, as will npi eor by the bill of Fale recorded in the 
ofilice of Rolls and Public Kecords, at Philadelphia, in voL 
5, book E, ileventh day of December, A. D. It 85. 

The conditions of the purchase nro very singidar, and 
deviate so much from our present recognised n^gulatii^na 
that we ani.ex them. 'J'he porcbasc money, or mortgage 
of fourteen pounds, was to have l»een rendered by the de- 
livery of 25,000 good, sound, meiehantHlile bricks; in de- 
fault thereof, the purchaser was to pay twenty |K>unds, and 
lawful interest, until the same was paid: ** Provided, never- 
theless, should the said negro Jack die, or run away before 
the delivery of the bricks, or the payment of said twenty 
pounds, then and in that case the said Joseph Brown, hia 
heirs, executors, administrators or assigns were to be forever 
released from the "bid mortgage, otherwi^ to remain in full 
force until the* terms be fully com^ilied with."— i'/ttVadEo* 
Ledg-er, 



Commodore FJhoU, — The Globe of yesterday has the 
following : The Naval General Court Martial, which con- 
vened >it Philadelphia on the 4th of May last, for the trial 
of t'ommodnre Elliott, found him euiliy of the 1st, 3d. 5th« 
6ih, and 8th charges preferred against him, and sentenced 
him to be su:*pended for four }ears, with a suspen^on of 
pay for the firot two years. « 

The sentence has been approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy, but so much of it as deprived Commodore Elliott of 
his pay has been remitted by the President 

As soon as the state of our columns will permit, we phall 
insert the official promulgation of the finding and sentence 
of the Court, with the charges and specifications of which. 
Commodore Elliott was found guilty, aa above mentbned* 



The Pilot Coatfi— The Louisiana and Miasissippi pilots 
went to law on the question of whether the Missiaslppiana 
have a right to pilot vessels to and from the Belize. Th^ 
ceaa waa before Judge Lawrence in the United Statea Dis- 
trict Court, who decided to order the issue of a writ of in- 
junction agreeable to the petition of the I^ouisiana pilots, 
teetraiuing the Mississippians from further operationa, until 
the main question, which cannot be tried until the next 
term of the circuit oourt, shall be definitely settled.— ifalon 
Mouge Oaxette, 

Beet En^Uth Dictionary. — ^The following ia an extract 
from the Liverpool Mercury of May 29th. 

To the Editor of the LiverpoofMercury. 

Sir,—" I am always happy if I can, in any way, co-ope- 
rate with tboae, who, like yoaradf, are aniiona to aid the 
bodaUe poraoit of knowledge and self improvement By 
fitf the best English Dictionary — indeed the only one to 
which appeal can now be made as an authority — ia Web- 
irter'% an American pnbUcation, re-publiahed in London in 
two quarto voliuiMi. Jamis MAaTuriAV.*^ 



^ very old ^A<>.— The ?t. John, N. B. Herald, of the 
27th May, says, ** the curious in naval architecture, may 
have an opportunity of gratiiying their curiosity, by a sight 
of a vessel now in our harl»or ; the Volunteer, of Hull. 
This antique specimen of Brititih oak, is 1 10 years old, and 
waa employed aa a tran^^port prior to the taking of Qadiee. 
She is tlie identical ship in which the immortal Wolfe came 
to this continent Should she come in contact now with 
one ofoor province built Tcasela, ahe would be found m bard 
nut to cradc. 



Much of our space to-day ia occupied with the opinione 
of the judgea in suits againat the Bank of the United 8tatei. 
The facts are aufiiciently act forth in them without any fur- 
ther remarks. 



We have again to tender our thanks to the Secretaiy of 
State of Maine, for public documents forwarded. 
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Clietapeako and Ohio Canal. 

Twelfth Annual Report of tho President and Directow of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company to the stockhold- 
era. Made June 2, 1840. 

The atockholdere of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal 
eompanj convene under circumstancea peculiarly embarrara- 
mg. One great cause of anwety to ail connected wiih, or 
interested in, the proceedings of the company fortunately no 
longer exists. Th* enormous debt which pressed like an 
incubua on all its affairs has been liquidated ; to do this, the 
pecuDiaiy resources of the company were nearly exhausted 
The residue is not more than adequate to meet existing en- 
gagements. The whole work in progress muft, therefore, be 
immediately abandoned, unless measures are now devised to 
prevent that catastrophe. Knowing that the losses to all 
concerned must be very large, if this great work is now sus- 
pended, the board of directors have reason to rejoice that an 
opportunity offers to refer to the stockholders the decision 
of eveiy question connected therewith. To assist in the 
execution of this interesting trust, we propose, in accordance 
with the requirements of the charter of the canal company to 
lay Kefbre the stockholders a detailed statement of the pro- 
ceedings of the board of directors within the last twelve 
months. With that view we invite atlentten to the com- 
munications to the governor of Maryland from the president 
of the canal company appended to this report These oom- 
mnnications were submitted to the legislature of Maryland 
by the governor ; and it is gratifying to be authorized to re- 
mark that no report of a committre or resolution from an 
individual mcml»er was ever offered in either branch of the 
j^Iature condemnatory of the measures therein explained. 
These faots give pleasure to those who have bad to manage 
the affairs of the oianal company under circumstances most 
tiying, and they are creditable to the sense of justice of those 
persons by whom that management has been reviewed. As 
tho communications to Governor Grason contain the pro- 
ceedmgs of the board from the firet of Jun« to the first of 
January last, touching the progress of the canal and the 
management of its finances, a very brief report is now needed 
to put the stockholders in possession of full information as 
to tho present condition of the canal company. 

We propose to treat first of the work in progress. 

On the first of January, the work to be done to complete 
the canal to Cumberland is estimated at f 2,41 0,222; since 
then the work ascertained to be done by the first of May. and 
believed to be done in that monlh, amounts to $267,866. — 
On the first of June, Ihen, the sum of $2,152,356 is required 
to open a canal communication between Cumberland and 
, tide-water. 

For a detailed stntement of the nature and extent of this 
work, reference is rei^pectfully made to a report from the 
chief engineer in the appendix. 

The revised estimate for the 50 miles of December 28, 
1889, which was submitted to the legislature of Maryland at 
Its December session, 1839, is the guide by which the amount 
«Wmed to comply this divinon of the canal is ascertained. 
Tliie estimate was made out when prices of labor and provi- 
■ODs were high. At this time prices are low, and it is not to he 
•xpected that they will be materially increased for some time 
to come, unless public works in sevefal of the States now 
•ospended should b« remnied. Wo feel safe, therefore, in 
saying that the sum required for that pert of the canel re- 



felted to will, in no event, exceed the sam named. It ie 
highly probable, indeed, that the work to be done will cost 
much less than that allowed in the estimates. The materi- 
als are ample to institute comparisons as to the cost of publie 
works made in Europe and in the United States, at different 
periods of time, showing the effect of prices of labor alone 
on their cost It is not thought to be necessary to present 
more than two cases for that purpose. 

Whilst the firet 107^ miles of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal were being constructed, the average price of labor wae 
less than ninety cents per dsy, and the tcial cost of that whole 
work, extending from the basin at Georgetown 

^ to dam No. 6, was $4,770,118 

The canal company have Silready 
expended, since prices itppfrecia- 
ted, on the 76 J miles west of 

dam No. 6, $4,162,000 

And would have had to expend but ^ 

for the depreciation of labor and 
produce to complete the same,. * 2,1^2,663 

6,314,663 



Making a difierence of * **: $1,638,546 

in the cost of 76^ over and above the cost of 107} mOee of 
canal. 

It may be stated upon the authority of the last report of 
the canal commissioners to the legitdatUre of New York* 
made on the 28th of January, 1840, that tht old five double 
combined locks at Lockporton the Erie Canal, built in 1828, 
1824 and 1825, cost, exclusive of excavation, $123,309, but 
that the locks to take the place of the pld ones that were put 
under contract in October, 1838, will have cost, when fin- 
ished, exclusive of Excavation, $460,259; making a difference 
of$336,950i 

It dlso appears from the same report that the new Rochee- 
ier aqueduct on the Erie canal, now nearly finished, will 
have cost when completed, for the aqueduct itself, exclusive 
of the foundation and excavation, about $330,000; while 
upon the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, the Monocacy aqtie- 
duct, built when prices were low, cost $125,000 ; being m 
difference of $2(j5,000. , The Rochester aqueduct has seven 
arches of fifty-two feet iqpan each. The Mono<^M7 aqaedoct 
has seven arches of fifty-four feet span each. 

These instances are relied upon as sufiScient to ^lustrate 
the etSect on the cost of public works of that great change 
in the prices of labor and produce Which occurred within a 
few yesirs. The last mentioned improvements, when exam- 
ined In detail, and compared as they have been, also show 
distinctly that in the enlargement of the Erie canal, a plan 
and character of work has been adopted in every respect 
mor6 costly thaif that oh the Chesapwe and Ohio canaL 

We assume, then, that in no event will more than $2,r 
162,000 be required to complete all that part of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal which it is thought ought for the 
present to be undertaken by the stockholders ; indeed, the 
board believe that for that object $1,700,000 will bs sufB- 
cient, if present prices should not appreciate, and if Kyanizcd 
wood instead of stone is used, as it ma^; properly be in the 
construction of one of tho aqueducts and twelve of the locks 
yet to be built 

Looking to die small amount of money required for the 
canal, and to the very large losses which must btrincurred if t 
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tlie woriL is now suspended, it is to be earnestly hoped that 
the stoekholdera will devise some measure to guard against 
■uch a disastrous occurrence. In inquiring very briefly into 
the probable extent of these losses, we will first advert to 
thoce to which the stockholders sre liable, and then to the 
amount of injury to be done to a large and meritorious class 
of citizens. 

First, as to the stockholders. 

On this subject we invite particular attention to the fol- 
lowing extract from the re|K>it of Mr. Fisk, chief cngioecr, 
made to the board of directors on the 30th of March last : 

*' Upon the six'sevenths of the canal that have been con- 
structed, there has been expended, including interest on loans, 
&c, a little more than $10,000,000. 

** It thus appears that the six-sevenths of the finbhed ca- 
nal, costing $10,000,000, must continue valueless and un- 
productive to the stockholders until the remaining one-seventh 
shall have been constructed ; and, further, that the deferring 
of the completion of the canal, for any length of time, does, 
in effect, add to its cost the interest for the same period on 
the $10,000,000 already expended. 

*• To enter more into detail — 

** 1st The total suspension of operations upon the canal 
that must follow the recent failure to obtain a further sub- 
■cription Irom the State of Maryland renders it certain, even 
if there should bo every thiog done by that State next year 
that can be asked for by the company, that the canal will not 
be completed to Cumberland in less than four years from 
this time. It might easily have been finished in two years 
witli a rate of progress through 1840, and until completion, 
no greater than in 1838 and 1839. 

** I repeat, the gradual lessening of operations for a few 
months past, and the total suspension of work for one year, 
for want of means, will add two years to the time required 
lor the completion of the canal to Cumberland, even if Ma- 
ryland, a year hence, should do all that the friends of the 
canal can then desire. 

** There is evidence that cannot be questioned to sustain 
the assertion just made. It will be recollected that, five years 
since, when the canal was finished up to dam No. 5, there 
was a total suspension of work for upwards of a year, during 
whidi time the company was in debt, and in very bad credit, 
and could scarcely raise the means to pay the laborers en- 
gaged upon repairs. In the spring of 1835, money was ob- 
tained for the further prosecution of the canal ; but, with 
evoiy effort that could be made — sending abroad for laborers, 
and paying high wages — there was less than $320,000 of 
work done within the first year after the resumption of oper- 
ations, (including the time required for a letting of the work,) 
and less Uian $600,000 in the second year, and it was not 
until the third year that the amount a little exceeded $i,- 
000,000 per annum ; since which time the rate per year has 
been rather more than $1,100,000. 

" Apply the above facts to tiie present case, upon the sup- 
position that a suflkient appropriation will be made next 
year, and we have : 

Work done firrt year ■ 

second year $220,000 

third year 600,000 

fourth year 1,000,000 

and in the next &yrt months, say . . 480,000 

Making die tnoont that was to do on the 1st of 
thismonthT ' $3,300,000 

** Instead of the four ^ears and five montBs that woukl ap- 
pear from this calculation to be required to complete the 
canal to Cumberland, we hove named only four years, to be 
rather within the time, and we are confident that we are so, 
even allowing that circumstanees may be somewhat more 
favorable for a resumption of work m year hence than they 
were ^^v years ago. 

^ Having referred to past experience in support of the aa- 
aertion that a total suspension of work for one year is equiv- 
alent to delisrring the completion of the canal to Cumberiand 
Ibr four years, I will add that, in my opinion, no other result 
eooki reasonably be anticipated. It is with public works as 



with individuals ; those that pay promptly and give regular 
employment to their laborers can do work at considerable 
less cost than those who pay badly, and whose hands are 
much of their time idle. In this respect our canal has suf* 
fered greatly. The frequent embarrassments of the company 
and inability to pay promptly its contractors, have, of late 
years, prevented many responsible contractors from a dis- 
tance from entering into competition for work at our publio 
lettings ; and, owing to the Eame causes, mechanics and la- 
boring men prefer employment elsewhere. 

** Let contractors, mechanics and laborers be again driven 
in a body from the line, and forced to seek employment on 
other works, as must be the case upon suspending operations, 
and they will not easily be induced to come back, and only 
at high prices. Thus it was. in the instancea referred to, 
five years since, after a suspension for want of means, and 
when the company had been for a long time in very bad 
credit ; and so, I am confident, will it ever be tmder like cir^ 
cumstances. 

** 2d. The suspension of operations at this time is to be 
regretted in another point of view. The present is a re- 
markably favorable period for doing work economical. La- 
bor is now but 87 i cents per day, in place of $1 26, the 
price paid a year since. Let one year be lost, or rather two 
years, (for that, in effect, will be the time lost,) and the canal 
company may again be forced to cany on its work at high 
prices. But, even if wages throughout tlie country should 
remain as at present, such will be the demand for labor upon 
the canal when resuming work, and such will be the diffi- 
culties to be encountered in bringing labor back to the lin^ 
in consequence of past difiiculties and a want of confidence 
in the company, that the completion of the canal will cost at 
least 15 per cent upon the estimate of the work to be done 
more than it would were operations not to be suspended at 
this time. This 15 per cent, amounts to $345,000. 

" I will now sum up the consequences that, in my opin- 
ion, will result to the State of Maryland from suspending 
operations upon the canal for one year : 
**UU Two years* interest on the 7,000,000 dol- 
lars already paid by the state towards the 
construction of the canal so far as finished, 
partly at 5 per cent, and partly at 6 percent, 

say $800,000 

*' 2d. Additional cost of work, in consequence 
of high prices to be paid upon the resumption 
of work, beyond what would otherwise he re- 
quired, as above explained, 345,000 

** 3cl. Additional expense of officers, dux, for 

four y esrs in place of two years, not less than 60,000 
" 4th. There should be added, for interest on 
the sum required to finish the canal, beyond 
what would otherwise be paid previoua to 
completion, in consequence of three years be- 
ing required to do the work instead of two 
years, say 70,000 

Total, $1,265,000 

** This sum of $1,266,000 may be regarded as the loss to 
the State of Maryland, caused by one years' suspension of 
operations upon the canal. Add two years* interest on the 
$J,COO,000 of stock not owned by the State of Maryland, 
viz: 1360,000, and we have $1,625,000 for the loas to tba 
whole body of stockholders from the suspension of work— 
equal to upwarda of $3,300 per day for each day of the 
two yeara that the completion of the canal will be defisrred 
thereby. 

** I'he above are not speculative calculations— they may 
he regarded as of a certain and positive character, and in no- 
wise contingent, jsa time will prove.*' 

Here we have set forth, it is confidently believed the ooRr 
aeqnencea of a suspension of the wiak on the canal to the 
stockholden. Let vs now look to theeflect of such amea- 
aure on the contractors and laborers in the emplqymant of 
the company* Many of them ara highly meritorious cttiaent. 
and all of them have rights in thifl mittter entitled to tlw moat 
teE^ coBsideratiom ^ j 
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There were, on the tnt of Maj instanV on the line of the 
canal in pfogress, 1,903 laborers, accompenied in many in- 
atancet by their fiunlliea. Arrett the work now, and this 
mass of human beings are tamed loose upon society without 
employment, and without means of support. 

The contractors and laboreis on the line hare in use nu- 
merous drays, wagons and carta, three hundred and thirty 
horses, have a very large amount of store goods and provi- 
sions oo hand, and have built lor the accommodation of 
themselves and fiimilies SOO houses ; these articles of pro- 
perty may be safely valued in the aggregate at 1^160,000. 
Arrest the work in progress, and the whole of it must be 
forced into a market where there can be but little demand, 
and it will not command one-half its value. A loss of more 
than ^5,000 would be ineviuble. This sum may not seem 
large enough to attract particular attention in a report treat- 
ing of millions instead of hundreds. But it is enormous to 
laen whose means are very limited. It is large enough to 
make many of them bankrupts and. beggars. In fact, the 
sudden destruction by fire of one of our most populous vil- 
bges eould not be more productive of human suTOring than 
the threatened ab&ndonment of the canal. It is difficult to 
believe that any man or set of men would deliberately plan 
and execute measures intended to produce such a contingen- 
cy. Their fame could not but be of the same ignoble char- 
acter as the fame of him who applied tlie torch to one of the 
most beauti5]l temples of antiquity, that posterity mig^t 
know that he had existed. 

Besides thoee referred to, there are other private citizens 
having highly important interests involved in^is subject 

With a view of increasing the trade on the canal and de- 
veloping the mineral resources of the AUeghanies, Uie legis- 
lature of Maryland has incorporated several large companies. 

We know of the George's creek coal and iron company ; 
the Maryland and New York iron and coal company ; the 
Maryland mining company ; the Boston and New York coal 
company ; the Alleghany mining company ; the Clifton 
eompar^, and the Union company. The aggregate capital 
of the incorporations is now $5,000,000, and may be in- 
creased, according to their several charters, to $8,000,000. 
Nearly $1,000,000 of these capitals has been paid in, and a 
considerable portion of that sum has been expended in pre- 
parations for the coal and iron trade. A profitable com- 
nienoement of all the operations they have in view requires 
an expenditure of upwards of $3,000,000. These compa- 
nies calculate on being able ultimately to send annually down 
the canal more than two millions of tons of coal In the 
first year after the canal is in operation they confidently ex- 
pect to send to market on that channel 200,000 tons of coal, 
and that amount will be added to largely every year after- 
wards. One of the companies has already three miles of 
drift under ground in coal and iron ore banks, and has con- 
•tmcted a furnace that can turn out per week from 70 to 
92 tona of iron. But their operations have been partially 
suspended in consequence of the uncertaintyt of the time 
when the canal will be completed. Another company has 
commenced the construction of furnaces for iron, Slc And 
•II the companies, having invested largely in coal lands, are 
waiting anxiously for some indication as to the time when 
Uie canal will certainly be finished to Cumberland, that they 
may commence operations on a large scale. 

If the canal be now abandoned, all these corporations 
must be seriously embarrassed ; the losses to their stockhold- 
ers in annual interest on the capital would be considerable. 
And there is good cause to apprehend that many of the en- 
terprismg citixens who now stand ready to second the canal 
company in their efibrts to devetope the riches of the Alle- 
ghanies will be compelled to abandon this commendable 
undertaking. 

Having prasented these things to the consideration of the 
stockholden, in reference to the threatened suspension of the 
canals we leave to them the decision of that question, in the 
confident belief that it will iie justly, wisely and rightly die- 
poaedoC 

The rtpbiri during the last year on the 1 34 milea of cantl 
wldeh is cdtupleied, is very small. No part of diat sum was 
expended on the 27^ miles between dams Nos. 5 and 6, 



which U evidence that that division of the canal b construct- 
ed in superior style. Although it was filled with water for 
the first time in April, 1839, there was not one day's inter- 
ruption to the navigation, from breaches, or other causes, 
during the last year. 

On this division an improvement is now in progress that 
must arrest the trade on the canal west of dam No. A, until 
it can be completed. It was anticipated, when the water 
was let into this portion of the ranal, that tl.is impsovement 
would be necessaiy to guard against the eflect of lime sinks» 
near Prather's neck, and to secure a weak point in the canal 
four miles below Hancock. This work is indispennble, and 
could never be done with less inoonvenience to the public 
than at this time, when the trxkde on the canal is not veiy 
active. It will be finished by the 15th of July next The 
toll on the canal may now be estimated at $45,000 per an- 
num ; of that sum, $3U,000 will be req#red to keep the ce- 
nal in good and navigable order, and to pay the salaries of 
all the officers, exclusive of engineers and other oflScers en- 
gaged on the line beyond the point to which the canal is 
completed. And we shall have at least $lfi,000 to pay the 
interest annually on any scrip or other evidences of debt 
which the stodiholders may direct to be issued, supposing 
that Maryland would consent to such an application of a 
part of the tolb, in the event of there being made no further 
subscription to the stock of the canal company. 

The survey ordered to be made west of Cumberland, with 
a view to the extension, at some future day, of the canal to 
the Ohio, was suspended last fall. The reduction of the en- 
gineer corps in December last, and the consequent active 
employment of the engineers on other duties, have prevented 
a presentation to the board of a full report of this survey — 
A report on the subject is now being prqpared with that care 
and accuracy which its importance demands: It will suffice 
now to say, in the language of the chief engineer, *<that the 
facts disclosed by the survey place beyond a doubt the sufil- 
ciency of water on the Alleghany summit for a continuous 
canal from the city of WasUngton to the Ohio river.** 

8ince the date of the communication to Governor Grason 
of the 10th of February last, no sales to any considerable 
amount have been made of the Maryland five per cent ster- 
ling bonds heki by the canal company, either in this country 
or in Europe. Mr. Peabody has handed over to our present 
London agent, Messrs. Baring, Brothers, dc Co, all the 
bonds belonging to the canal company which he had not 
disposed of, amounting to £133,000 of Maryland 5 per cts. 
sterling, and £51,000 of 5 percent Pennsylvania certificates. 
And we learn from Messrs. B. B. & Co. and Mr. Peabody, 
that no sales can for the present be effiscted for either of those 
classes of securitiee— the prices at which they are quoted be- 
ing nominal. It is sUted *< that the financial difficulties of 
the statet, as represented by the respective governors in their 
messages," " and the omission on the part of Pennsylvanie 
to provide for her dividends due on the let of January/* aided 
by other causes, " has pot a stop to all negotiationa. 

All this and other matlera showmg fully the conditioa ef 
the finances of the canal company, will be found set forth 
in the statements firom the chief derk end treasurer, ap- 
pended ; to which reforence is most respectfully made. 

Understanding that there are persons who still speculate 
upon the propriety of substituting a slack-water navigattoa 
for the independent canal hetween dam No. 6 and Cnmber- 
land, wo have a few remarks to make on that subiect. In » 
report made to the board of directors en the 21st Apri, 
1837, the chie iengineer estimates that this proposed slack- 
virater navigation, to be permanent, would eost $2,700,450 ; 
which exceeds the whole sum now needed k> finish the in- 
dependent canal. This, we suppose, ought to disstpele all 
doubts as to the propriety of changing the ohaxader of tbe 
improvement. Besides, the location of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad is just above high-water mark on that pat t of 
the Potomac where it is propped the dams for creating the 
slaok-water nevigation are to he built, and consequemly, if 
they were built, every fi«shel would flood the whole of thU 
great woik, to its most serious injury. These considersr 
tions, we presume arill be conclusive m hjof^ the potic^ 
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.of penevering in the mode of improTeoient which has been 
fietennined apon. 

All which is reepectfullj submitted. By order and in be- 
half of thjs president and directors. 

FRANCIS THOMAS. 
Pretident Chet. and Ohio Canal Co. 
Washington City, June 2, 1840. 



Iforttaern Bank of Kcntncky. 

Tlie semi-annaal exhibit of the afi&irs of this Institution 
will be found in our paper to-day. Its condition shows it 
to be among the very best institutions of its kind in the 
United States, fully prepared to meet its responsibilities, and 
husbanding with a commendable prudence, at the same time 
with a just regard to the interest of the community, its re- 
•ources, with m vfow to enable her to resume specie pay- 
ments at an early day. 

The management of this institution and the unbounded 
confidence reposed in it, can be best inferred from the fact, 
that eren in such times as the country is now afflicted with, 
its stock has sold in this city within the last few days at $103 
a abare, and in Philadelphia at par. 
pondition of the Northern Bank of Kentucky and Branch- 
es, on the 30th day of June, 1640. 

MEANS. 

Bills discounted $1,980,671 60 

BiUsof Exchange, 942,716 41 

$2,873,388 01 

Suspended debt, on notes and bills, 83,379 56 

Bonds of the State of Ken- 
tucky 755,000 00 

jionds of the City of Lexing- 
ton, 35,000 00 



James Davidson, Treasurer of the State of 

Kentucky... ..f 

Beal Estate — Banking Houses in Lexington, 

Louisville, Coyington, ai;d Paris, 
Due from Banks, viz : 
From N. Orleans 
and Western 

Banks, $431,015 88 

** Banks m New 
York and Bos- 
ton,.... 96,985 90 

«< BankshiPhfl. 
adelphia and 

Baltimore, S69,448 87 

$787,449 65 

Cash on hand viz : 
In gold and silver, 587,141 44 
In notes of other 

Banks, 867,572 00 

954,713 44 



790,000 00 
12,173 85 
72,366 00 



Balance of pro6t and loss account, by fore- 
going statement, $153,661 78 

Deduct 4 per cent. Dividend, this day de- 
clared by the President and Directors, in- 
cluding 3 per cent on amount of Dividend 
to Stockholders in Kentucky, to equalize 
them with Eastern Stockholders, 130,665 68 



Surplus this day undivided, $33,996 10 



M. T. SCOTT, Cashier. 
NoBTHEBV Bank o? Krktuckt, 7 

Lexington, July 6, 1840. > 

Lexington Obterver and Reporter* 



Jfealth of t/ie city. — We fear our citizens are not suffi- 
ciently mindful of the blessing which they enjoy in suoh 
continued health, at a season of the year when usually a 
good deal of sickness prevails. ^ It may be profitable here lo 
recall a few reminiscences, as cft^>ied from the Treaauty of 
Knowledge. 

The Yellow Fever visited the city of New York, in the 
years 1741, 1742. 1791, 1795, 1798. 1799, 1800. 1803, 
1805, 1819, and 1822. The deaths by that disease wera as 
follows : 733 in 1795 ; 2086 in 1798, (population 55 000 ;) 
670 in 1803 ; 280 in 1805 ; 23 in 1819 ; 366 in 1833. In 
1805, 37,000 of the inhabitants (out of 76,000 the whole 
popaIation) fled firom the city. In 1804, 40 percona died 
with it at Brooklyn, but New York escaped. 

Philadelphia was nearly desolated by it in 1793; and 
again in 1798. 4041 persons died in 1793, and 17,000 fled 
from the city, (population 50,000.) In 1798, the mortality 
was great, and 50.0w0 out of 70,000 inhabitants, fled. — 
Several thousand died, and the greatest number of deatha 
in one day was 1 17. 

Baltimore suffered from this disease in 1798, 1819 and 
1821. 

In 1832, no less than 3513 persona in the city of New 
York were carried off by Cholera in the course of a few 
months ; in 1838, 16 persons ; in 1834, 971. Sibca 1834, 
that disease has not prevailed here. 



1,742,168 09 



$5,573,470 51 



LIABIUTIES. 

Capital Stock $3,985,330 00 

Notes in Cimnlation, 1,660,174 00 

356,594 15 

208 74 

83 35 

350,512 71 

:.. 63,005 00 

4,000 78 

153,661 98 



Due to Banks, 
Due to Post Ofllce Department,. 
Due to Governor of Kentucky,. • 
Due to Individual Depositors, . . . 

Contingent Fund, 

Unclaimed Dividends, 

Profit and Loss, 



The property known as Barney's BuiMing;, in Churdi 
street, was sold this morning, at public auction, by J. C. 
Parker, auctioneer, for $6,830 60 — ^being a trifle beyond ita 
mortgaged liabilities. Mr. C. Nicell was the purchaser.— 
This property has 33 feet front, by 230 in dteptb, witl^a floa 
three-fltory bnck building on it, in the very heart of the city, 
and in good timea would have readily commanded 19,000 
dollars. — ^ero Haven Herald, 



Philadelphia. — The two-story brick dwel|ingin C^ristain 
street, south nide, 100 f^. westward of Thihl street, Sooth- 
wark — being 1 6 feet front and 90 deep— was sold at auction 
yestenlay, subject to a yearly rent of $30. Sold for $700 
—or $1600 including a mortgage at $900. 

The valuable three-story brick with back buildings, S. £. 
comer of Walnut and Fourth streets, part of Dr. Rush's es- 
tate—being 26 feet 9 inches front on Walnut street, and 
100 feet 11 inches on Fourth street— subject to an annual 
ground rent of £16 7s. 2|d. The property now oents for 
$U,000. Sold for $15,200.— A'. Jmerican. 



$5,473,470 51 



Cifcubtion aa above, $ 1 ,660,1 74 00 

Daduct on hand at Bank and Brtncbes,. . . 86,965 00 



Acttial Circulation,. $1,573,309 00 



Mammoth Skeletotu. — ^The St Leuis Republican saya : 
— ** Mr. Koch has just returned from a three aonthe' tour 
up the Missouri, procuring mammoth bones and other curi> 
osities for his museum in this city. He brought with him 
twenty boxes of Mammoth bonea exclusively. We have 
not aeen Mr. K. himself, but we understand that he has 
brought with him two perfect skeletons, one of which is the 
largest ever found, either in wht>!e or in part It is said to 
be eighteen feet high ; the circumference of the thigh bona 
of which is forty-two inches. They wt re found about ona 
hundred miles from BoonviUe, on a stream called Shoai 
Crack." 
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Kxplorinir Expedition. 

The aonexecl is the official account of the discoveries 
made by the Exploring squadron in the south. We insert 
it, with the foreign news, to the exclusion of other matter. 

U. 8. Ship Vincswkxs,7 
March 10, 1840. J 

Sir, I hare the honor to report that having completed our 
ootfits and observations at Sydney, N. 8. W. the exploring 
aqoadron under my command, composed of this ship, the 
Peacock, Porpoise and Flying Fish sailed in company on 
the 24th of December, with my instructions to proceed south 
as far as practicable, and cruise within the Antarctic Ocean. 
Copies of the instructions were forwarded to you with my 
desjfmtch. No. 57. 

We continued in company until the first of Januaiy, when 
we parted company with the Flying Fish, and with the 
Peacock in a fog on the third. 

I then steered, with the Porpoise in company, for our 
first rendezvous, Macquain's Island, and from thence to 
Emerald Ishmd, our second rendezvous, having passed over 
the supposed locality of the latter in long. 162d. 3Um. E. 
ht, 57d. 15m. S. widiout seeing land or meeting with the 
Peacodc or Flying Fish. 

On the 10th of January, being in lat. 61d. S. we fell in 
with the first icelands and continued steering to the south- 
ward among many icebergs, which compelled us to change 
oar course frequently in avoiding Uiem. 

On the 12th, we ran into the bay of field ice in long. 
164d. 53m. E., and lat. 64d. 11m. 8., presenting a perfect 
barrier to our progress farther south ; a heavy fog ensuing, 
daring which we parted company with the Porpoise, her 
eommander having directions to follow my written instruc- 
tions in that event 

I had determined to leave each vessel to act independently, 
beHeving it would tend to give, if possible, a greater degree 
of emolation to as all ; and being well satisfied that owing 
to the ice and thick weather, it would be impossible to con- 
tinae long in company, I deemed it preferable to hazard the 
event of aoeident, rather than embarrass our operations. 

I therefore submit the details ot the proceedings of this 
ship^ as they will, without doubt, nearly coincide with the | 
movements of other vessels of the squadron, the reports . 
finom which will tend to verify our operations. 

After an ansuccessful attempt to penetrate through the 
ioe on the 12th of January, we proceeded to the westward, | 
working along with head winds and fogs, and on the 16th 
we foU in with the Peacock m long. 157d. 43m. E. lat 65d. 
36m. 8. 

On the morning of the 19th of January we saw land to 
the south and east, with many indications of being in its i 
vicinity, such as penguin, seal, and the discoloration of the 
water, but the impenetrable barrier of ice prevented our 
nearer appoach to it, and the same day wo again tiaw the 
Peacock to the south and west We were in long. 104d. 
27m. E. and lat. 66d. 20m. 8. 

On the 22d we fell in with large clusters and bodies of 
ice, and innumerable ice islands, and until the 25th were in 
a large bay formed by ice, examining the different points in 
h<^;)e8 of effecting an entrance to the south, but were disap- 
pomted. We here reached the lat 67d. 4m. in long. 147d. 
30m. E. being the farthest south we penetrated. Appear- 
ances of distant land were seen in the eastward and west- 
ward, but all points except the one we entered, presented an 
impenetrable barrier. We here filled up our water tanks 
with ioe taken from an iceberg alongside the ship. 

We made our magnetic observations on the ice. The 
dipping needles gave 87d. 80m. for the dip, and our azimuth 
eompaas was so sluggbh on the ice, that on being agitated, 
and bearings taken again, it gave neariy three points differ- 
flnoe ; the variation being 12d. 35ro. E. A few days aOer- 
Wafds, about one hundred miles further to the west, we had 
no irariation, and thence it rapidly increased in westerly va- 
riition, from which I am of opinion that when in the ice 
bey we contd not have been very far from tl)e south magnetic 
^iie. This bay I named Disappointment Bay, as it seemed 
to pat an end to our hopes of further progress south. 



On the 27th, we fell in with the P<»rp(Mse, in long. 142d. 
20m. E. and lat 65d. 54m. 8. and parted company shortly 
aflerwards. 

On the 28th, at noon, after thirteen repulses, we reached 
long. 140d. 30m. E. and lat 66d. S3m. 8. where we again 
discovered land bearing south, having ran over forty miles, 
thickly studded with icebergs. The same evening, we had 
a heavy gale from the south-east, with snow, hail and thick 
weather, which rendered our situation very danf^eroos, and 
compelled us to retrace our steps by the route which we had 
entered. During this gale we were unable to see the dis- 
tance of a fourth of m mile, constantly passing near icebergs 
which surrounded ue, and rendering it nocessary to keep aH 
hands on deck. On the morning of the 30th the gale abated, 
and we returned by the same route to reach the land, when 
the dangers we encountered among the ice the preceding 
night, and our providential escape, were evident to all. 

We ran towards the land about fiffy milen, when we 
reached a small bay pointed by high ice difis and black vol- 
cano rocks, with about sixty miles of coast in sight, extend- 
ing to a great distance towards the southward, in high moun- 
tainous land. 

The breeze freshened to a strong gale, which prevented 
our landing, and compelled us to run out after sounding in 
thirty fathoms water; and within two hoars afterwards the 
ship was again reduced to her stonn sails, with a heavy gale 
from the southward, with snow, sleet, and a heavy sea, con- 
tinuing thirty-six hours, and if possible more dangerous than 
that of the 26th and 29th, owing to the large number of ice 
islands around us; after which I received reports firom the 
medical ofiScers, representing the exhausted state of the crew 
and condition of the ship, of which the following are ex- 
tracts : 

The medical officers on duty, reported under date of the 
3 1st Jsnuary, that " the number on the sick list this morn- 
ing is fifteen ; most of these cases are consequer.t upon the 
extreme hardship and exposure they have undergone during 
the last gales of wind, when the ship has been surrounded 
with ice. The number is not large, but it b necessaiy to 
state, that the general health of the crew is, in our opinion, 
decidedly affected, and that under ordinary drcumstaneea 
the list would be very much increased, while the men, under 
the present exigencies, actuated by a laudable desire to do 
their duty to the last, refrain from presenting themselves as 
applicants for the list. 

" Under these circumstances we feel ourselves obliged to 
report, in our opinion, a few days more of such exposure as 
they have already undergone, woald reduce the number of 
the crew by sickness to such an extent as to hazard the 
safety of the ship and the lives of all on board." 

After which, ihe surgeon being restored to duty, reported 
to me as follows. 

** I respectfully report that, in my opinion, the health of 
the crew is materially afifeeted by the severe fatigue, want 
of sleep, and exposure to the weather, to which they have 
lately been subjected, that a continuance of these hardships, 
even for a very short period, will entirely disqualify a great 
number of men for their duty, and that the necessary atten- 
tion to the health of the crew and their future effidenoy 
and usefulness, demands the immediate retam of the dti^ 
to a milder climate.'' 

Deeming it my duty, however, to persevere, I decided to 
continue, and steered again for the land, which we had 
named the Antarctic Continent 

We reached it on the 2d of Febmaiy, about sixty miles 
to the westward of the point first visited, where we foond 
the coast lined with solid perpendicular ice clifis, preventing 
the possibility of landing, and the same mountains trending 
to the westward. From thence we proceeded to the west- 
ward along the ice barrier, which appeared to make from the 
land, until the third, when we again encountered a seven 
gale from the south-east, with thick weather and snow until 
the 7th of February, when it cleared up sufficiratly to allow 
us to see our way clear and we again approached the per-, 
pendicular barrier of ice, similar to that which we had pre- 
viously seen as attached to the land ; the same land being 
in sight at m great distance. We stood 9\ouzJ^ bafrier. 
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about MT^ntj milei to the westward, whan it middeiilj tend* 
ed to the soothward, and oar further progress south was ar- 
rested by a solid barrier or field of ice. After an unsuccess- 
ful examination for twenty-four hours in all directions, we 
continued to the westward along the barrier, as usual, sur- 
rounded by ice islands. 

On the 8th and 10th (being on the 8th in long. 137d. 
7m. E. lat 65d. Sm. 8.,) we had similar appearances of 
distant mountains, but the compact barrier extending from 
east to west by south, prevented a nearer approach. 

On the night of the 9th February, being the first clear 
night for some time, we witnessed the aurora sustrsiis. 

We continued on the 1 0th and 1 1 th westward, with south- 
east winds, and fine weather, close along the barrier, which 
was more compact, with immense islands of ice inclosed 
within the field ice. 

On the 12th, we again saw the distant mountsins, but 
were unable to effect a nearer approach, being in long. 1 12d. 
16m. E., lat 64d. 67m. 8. and I was again compelled to go 
on to the westward. 

The ice barrier tending more to the southward, induced 
me to hope that we should again succeed in approaching 
nearer the supposed line of coast On the 13th at noon, 
we had reached long. 107d. 6m. lat 65d. 11m. 8., with 
tolerably dear sea before us, and Hie land plainly in sight 
I continued pushing through the ice until we were stopped 
by the fixed barrier about fifteen miles from the shore, and 
with little or no prospect of effecting a landing. 

I hauled off f&r the short night, and the next morning 
made another attempt at a different point, but was oqually 
nnsuccessful, being able to approach only three or four miles 
nearer, as it appeared perfectly impenetrable. Near us were 
several icebergs, colored and stained with earth, on one of 
which we landed, and obtained numerous specimens of sand- 
stone, quartz conglomerate and sand, some weighing an hun- 
dred pounds. This I am well satisfied, gave us more spe- 
cimens than could have been obtained from the land itself, 
as we should no doubt have found it covered with ice and 
snow one hundred or more feet in thickness. We obtained 
a supply of fresh water from a pond in the centre of the 
same iJand. Our position was long. I06d. 40m. £,, lat 
66d. 67m. S. and upwards of seventy miles of coast in sight, 
trending the same as that we had previously seen. 

Although I had now reached the position where our eX' 
aminations were to terminate by my instructions to the 
squadron, I concluded to proceed to the westward along the 
barrier, whidi continued to be much discoloured by earth, 
and specimens ofrock, dec were obtained from an ice island. 
A sea leopard was seen on the ice, but the boats sent did not 
succeed in taking him. 

On the 17th February, in long. 97d. 30m. E., lat 64d. 8. 
land was again seen at a great distance towards the south- 
west We now found ourselves closely embayed, and un- 
able to proceed in a westerly direction ; the ice barrier trend- 
ing around the northward and eastwaid, compelled us to re- 
trace our steps. We had entered a deep gulf on its southern 
side, and it required four days beating along its northern 
shore to get out of it During this time our position was 
critical, the weather changeable, and little room in case of 
bad weather. It fortunately held up until we £>und ourselves 
again with a clear sea to Uie northward. 

The ioe barrier had now trended to about sixty-two de- 
grees of latitude ; the wind having set in from the westward 
with dark weather, and little prospect of seeing the land or 
making much progress to the westward prior to the 1st of 
March, thereby losing time which might be spent to advan- 
tage for our whaling int««stt at New Zealand, I determined 
to proceed to the north on the evening of the 21st 

There was a brilliant appearance of tlie aurora australis 
on the i7th February, m bng. 97d. 39m. £., lat 64d. 8.; 
also on the 22d February in long. 103d. aOm. E., lat 58d. 
10m. 8. ; on the 26th February m long. U7d. 81m. E., lat 
63d. 8.; and on the 1st March, in long. Id7d. E., lat 49d. 
80m. 8. 

The result stated in diis report leads me to the following 
conclusions: 

1st From our discoveries of the land through forty de- 



grees of longitude, and the obserrations made this interest 
ing cruise, with the similarity of formation and posttioo of 
the ice during our close examination of it I consider there 
can scarcely be doubt of the existence of the Antarctic con- 
tinent, extending the whole distance of seventy degrees f^om 
east to west 

2d. I'hat different^points of the land are at times free 
from the ice banier. 

Sd. That they are frequented by seal, many of wfaidi 
were seen, and offer to our enterprising countrymen engaged 
in those pursuits, a fidd of large extent for their future oper- 
ations. 

4th. That the large number of whales, of diflbrent spe- 
cies, seen, and the quantity of food for them would desig- 
nate this coast as a place of great resort for them. The &i 
backed whale seemcnl to predominate. 

We proceeded on our cruise to the northward and east- 
ward with strong gales, until we reached the latitude of cer- 
tain islands hud down on the charts as the Royal Company's 
Islands about six degrees to the westward of their supposed 
locality; I then stood on their parallel and passed oyer their 
supposed site, but we saw nothing of them, or any indica- 
tion' of land in the vicini^. I feel confident, as far as re- 
spects their existence in or near the longitude or parallel as- 
signed them, to assert that they do not exist 

The last ice island was seen in latitude 61 degrees south. 
A few specimens of natural history were obtained and pro- 
served during the cruise. 

As I conceive it would be unbecomuig in me to 9petk of 
our arduous services, the report and accompanying chart of 
our cruise must speak for us; but I cannot does this repovt 
without bringing to your notice the high estimation in which 
I hold the conduct of the officers, seamen, and marines, dur- 
ing this antarctic cruise, the manner and spirit, together with 
the coolness and alacrity with which they have met the dan- 
gers and performed their duties. I trust that they will re- 
' ceive from the Government some gratifying notice of it All 
j I can say in their favor would fall far short of what they 
deserve. 

I shall ever bear testimony that they have proved them- 
I selves worthy of the high character borne by our countiymen 
I and the navy to which they belong. 
I I have the honor to be, su-, most respectfully your obedient 
servant, 

CHARLES WILKES, 
Commanding Exploring Expedition of the V. 8. 
To the Hon. Jamks K. Pauldiho, 

Secretary of the Navy, Washington City. 



Palmer's Eian4« 



The discovery of an Antarctic Continent, having its 
northern shore neariy in a range with the Antarctic circle, 
will impart a new interest to the discoveries made by Captain 
Palmer in 1820-21-22, in about the same latitude, as con- 
tained in Fanning's Voyages, p. 434 and onward. It will 
be seen that Captain Palmer coasted along a new country, 
now called Palmer's Land, upwards of 1 6 degrees, viz. from 
about 64 W. to below 49 West The circumference of the 
globe in that latitude, is not above 'dOOO'miles or so, and 
about a quarter of that distance has been already ascertained 
to be land. 

JBrijr Frederick^ t Foyo^. 

The next season after the Hersilia's return from the South 
Shetlands, a fleet of vessels consisting of the brig Frederick, 
Captain Benjamin Pendleton the senior commander, the brig 
Hersilia, CapUin James P. Sheffield; schooners Expreai^ 
Captam E. Williams; Free Gif^ Captain F. Dunbar; and 
sloop Hero Captain N. B. Palmer was fitted out at Stoning- 
ton, Connecticut on a voyage to the South Shetlands. Froa 
Captain Pendleton's report as rendered on their return, it 
appealed that while the fleet lay at anchor in Yankee Har- 
bor, Deception Island, during the season of 1820 and 31, 
being on the lookout from an elevated station, on the monn- 
tain of the island during a very clear day ha had discovevad 
mountains (one a voIcmio i.n crnption) in4^e south ; this 
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was what it now known by the name of Palmei'g Land; 
irom Uie itatement it will be perceived how this name came 
deservedly to be given it, and by which it is now current in 
the modem charts. To examine this newly discovered land, 
Captain N. B. Palmer, in the sloop Hero, a vessel but little 
rising forty tons, was despatdied ; he found it to be an ex- 
tensive mountainous country, more sterile and dismal if pos- 
sible, and more heavily loaded with ice and snow, than the 
BouUi Shetlands ; there were sea leopards on its shore, but 
no fur seals ; Ihe main part of this coast was ice bound, al- 
though it was in the midsuomier of this hemisphere, and a 
hnding consequently difficult. 

On the Hero's return passage to Yankee Harbor she got 
becalmed in a thick fog between the South Shetlands and 
the newly discovered Continent, but nearest the former. 
When this began to clear away, Captain Palmer was sur- 
prised to find his little barque between a frigate and sloop of 
war, and instantly run up the United States' flag ; the frigate 
and sloop of war then set the liusaian colors. Soon after 
this a boat was seen pulling from the Commodore's ship for 
the Hero, and when alongside, the Lieutenant presented an 
invitation from his Commodore for Captain P. to go on board ; 
this of course was accepted. These ships he then found 
were the two discovery ships sent out by the Emperor Alex- 
' ander of Russia, on a voyage round the world. To the Com- 
modore's interrogatory if he had any knowledge of those 
islands then in sight, and what they were. Captain P. replied, 
that he was well acquainted with them, and that they were 
the South Shetlands, at the same time making a tender of 
his services to pilot the ships into a good harbor at Decep- 
tion Island, the nearest by, where water and refreshments 
snch as the island afforded could be obtained ; he also inform- 
ing the Russian officer that his vessel belonged to a fleet of 
&\t sail, out of Stonington, under the command of Captain 
B. Pendleton, and then at aachor in Yankee Harbor, who, 
would most cheerfully render any assistance in his power. 
The commodore thanked him kindly, ** but previous to our 
being enveloped in the fog," said he, *' we had sight of those 
islands, and concluded we had made a discovery, but behold, 
when the fog lifts, to my great surprise, here is an American 
vessel apparently in as fine order as if it were but yesterday 
she had left the United States ; not only this, but her mas- 
ter is ready to pilot my vessels into port ; we must surrender 
the palm to you Americans," continued he, very flatteringly. 
His astonishment was yet more increased, when Captain 
Palmer informed him of the existence of an immense ex- 
tent of land to the south, whose mountains might be seen 
from the mast head when the fog should clear away entirely. 
C^>tain Palmer, while on board the fi'igate, was entertained 
in the most friendly manner, and the Commodore was so for- 
cibly struck with the circumstances of the case, that he named 
the coast then to the sooth. Palmer's Land ; by this name it 
is recorded on the recent Russian and English charts and 
maps which have been published since the return of these 
ships. The situation of the different vessels may be seen by 
the plate ; they were at the time of the lifting of the fog and 
its going off to the eastward, to the south, and in sight of 
the Shetland Islands, but nearest to Deception Island. In 
th^ immediate neighborhood were many ice islands, some 
of greater and some of less dimensions, while &r off to the 
south, the icy tops of some two or three of the mountains 
on Palmer's Land could be fiuntly seen ; the vrind at the 
time was moderate, and both the ships and the little sloop 
wne moving along under full saiL 

The following reason, in 1831 and 22, Captain Pendle- 
ton was again at Yankee Harbor, with the Stonington fleet; 
be then once more dei^tched Captain Palmer in the sloop 
James Monroe, an excellent vessel of upwards of 80 tons, 
well calculated for such duties, and by het great strength 
vrell able to venture in tibe midst of and wrestle vrith the ice. 
Captain Palmer reported, on his return, that after proceeding 
to the soothw&rd, he met ice fiut and firmly attached to the 
sbon of Pafaner's Land ; he then traced the coast to the 
eaitward, keeping as near the shore as the ice would sofier ; 
at timea he was aUe to come aUmg shore, at other points he 
coold not approach within from one to several miles, owing 
to the firm ices, ahhongh it was in December and January, 



the middle summer months in this hemisphere. In this way 
he coasted along this Continent upwards of fifteen degrees, 
viz : form 64 and odd, down below the 49th of west longitude. 
The coast, as he proceeded to the eastward, became more 
clear of ice, so that he was able to trace the shore better ; 
in 6 1 deg. 4 1 min. south latitude, a strait was discovered 
which he named Washington Strait, this he entered, and 
about a league within, came to a fine bay which he named 
Monroe Bay, at the head of this was a good, harbor ; here 
they anchored, calling it Palmer's Harbor. The captain 
landed on the beach among a number of those beautiful am- 
phibious animals, the spotted glossy looking sea leopard, and 
that rich goklen colored noble bird, the king penguin ; mak- 
ing their way through these, the captain and party traversed 
the coast and country for some distance around, without dis- 
covering the least appearance of vegetation excepting the 
vrinter moss. The sea leopards were the only animals found; 
there were, however, vast numbers of birds, several different 
species of the penguin. Port Egmont hens,*white pigeons, a 
variety of gulls, and many kinds of oceanic birds ; the val- 
leys and gulleys were mainly filled with these never dissolv- 
ed icebergs, their square and perpendicular fronts several 
hundred feet in height, glistening most splendidly in a variety 
of colors as the sun shone upon them. The mountains on 
the coast, as well as those to all appearance in the interior, 
were generally covered with snow, except when their black 
peaks were seen here and there peeping out. 



JW.ftre IHamond9* — Our friend the editor of the Saturday 
Chronicle, in a late visit to Cape Msy, picked up on the beach 
one of that kind of stones called Cape May diamond He 
caused it to be ground, and set in gold ; and really to our 
unsophisticated eye, it has all the depth and dazzle which 
belong to the most costly gems of the kind. Turn it which 
way you will, it drinks and diffuses the light,— and in some 
positions looks most like a beam of fire. 

Of courM the intrinsic value of such a stone is far below 
the diamonds of the shops, — but it looks quite as well, while 
it costs so much less. If those who patronise bijouterie of 
every name, and throw away their money like water for 
trinkets which profit not, would direct that patronage to 
native stones, set by their own iewellers, they would shine 
quite as gorgeously, beside havmg the pleasant satisfaction 
of knowing that they displayed no borrowed lustre ; no ' ray 
that steals from the diamond stone,' produced by other lands» 
JiPhiladelphia Gazette, 



A correspondent of the Nantucket Inquirer, in giving a Geo- 
logical sketch of the Island upon the face of which dwelleth 
peaceful Friends and the best of sheep, draweth his commu- 
nication to a close with the following somewhat startling re- 
mark : ** There exists strong evidence that where the Idand 
of Nantucket now stands, the ocean once rolled itself; and 
sliould the causes, which are now in operation, continue un- 
checked for a long period of time, it may there roll itself 
again." We hope our worthy friend of Uie Inquirer wiH 
build himself an Ark, and prepare to meet the wont." 

Cotton Transcrilt, 



Trinity Codt4 — ^The coal mines about to be worked by 
the ** Trinity Coal and Mining Co.," empowered by act of 
the Texian Congress, January 25th, 1840, are represented 
to be equal to any on the continent We learn that this coal 
is rich and abundant, and of that character and quality which 
is especially suited to the wants and uses of the people and 
country in which it is found. It is semi-bituminous, some- 
what like the cannel or Liverpool, and admirably adapted Co 
the purposes of fuel and the propulsion of steam ships, for 
which, in that region of the gulf, and Galveston especially, 
there is hereafter to be so large and constant a demand. 

[A*. O. Picayune, 



James Canby, Est}, has been elected Pitsident oi the Union 
Bank of Delaware, m place (^ James Price, £sij^deceaaed« 

)yG( 
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Bank! of Maine, June, t§40. 

From an abstract of the returns made to the Secretary of 
State, of forty-five out of forty-seven banks. 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in $4,271,500 00 

Bills in circulation, 1,18S,899 00 

Nett profits on hand, 179,689 57 

Balances due other banks, 105,828 02 

Cai^ deposited, &c not boaring interest, . . . 629,1 1 7 34 

Cash deposited bearing interest, 98,908 87 

ToUl amount due from the banks, $6,473,942 80 

RESOURCES. 

Gold, Silver, &c. in Banks, $202,586 67 

RealEstate, 261,429 65 

Bills of Banks in this State, 83,563 57 

Bills of banks elsewhere, 29,121 10 

Balances due from other banks, 305,547 46 

Due to the banks excepting balances, 5,600,740 75 

Total amount of resources of the banks, . . .$6,472,979 10 

DIVIDENDS, &c &c. 

Amount of last semi-annual dividend, $1 10,515 00 

Amount of reserved profits, 123,590 92 

Debts due and considered as doubtful, 47,7 1 9 85 

Amount of bills in circulation under five dollars, 241,850 00 
Amount due from President and Directors as 

principals, 369,686 02 

Amount due from President and Directors as 

sureties, 307,001 73 

Amount due from Stockholders as principals, 

exclusive of Directors, 365,148 95 



Lunatics and IdioU in ^ev Jeney, — In tlie spiing of 
last year a committee of five was Appointed to ascertain the 
number and condition of the lunatics and idiots in the State 
of New Jersey. This committee have made their report, 
from which we learn the whole number of lunatics in the 
State, so far as they have been able to ascertain them, is 
333 ; the number of idiots is 2 58. The commissioners are of 
opinion, however, that thero are many cases of insanity in 
tlie State, which have not come to their knowledge. The 
report strongly recommends the erection of a state asylum 
or hospital, as the best and most effectual means for the re- 
lief of the unfortunate subjects of the inquiry of the com- 
mittec—JV": Y, Com, Ad. 



The Bank Commissioners of Rhode Island have publish- 
ed the aggregate Bank returns of that State. The statement 
is annexed. 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock, $9,969,825 00 

Bills in circulation 1,395,130 00 

Balances due other banks, 435,596 04 

Nett profits on hand, .% 403,876 27 

Dividends unpaid, 71,234 36 

Depoeits on interest, 492,943 99 

Deposits not on interest, 760,524 93 

Total amount of Liabilities, $13,519,130 59 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts, $1 1,686,297 96 

Specie in bank, 332,501 64 

Bills of other banks, 271,485 00 

Balances due from other banks, 760,1 77 42 

Stock in own bank, 165,173 96 

Stock, Real Estate, and other property, 3 13,404 62 

Total amount of resources, $13,619,130 69 

Of the bills and notes discounted, thero is 

due out of the State, the sum of 3,809,040 54 

And payable in the State, 7,877,267 42 

Of the circulation, there is held by the banks, 213,G46 00 

In the hands of the public, 1,181,484 00 

By comparing the above abstract with the re- 
turns made to the Commissioners, June 
1st, 1840, it appears that since that date, 
flie circuladoti has been increased, 69,759 50 

The specie has been reduced, 11,763 44 

The oepcisits, including dividends unpaid 
have been increased, 18,743 44 

And the loans and discounts hs(ve been re- 
duced, 26,232 07 



A Southern Factory. — The Baltimore American states 
that Laurel Factory, in Prince George's county, Maryland, 
contains about 4,500 spindles, working up about 2,200 bales 
of cotton a year, and turning out daily upwards of 7,000 
yards of heavy sheeting?;. Connected wiih the works is a 
large machine shop, saw mill, grist mill, and a store exten- 
sively supplied, which does a large business. The hands 
employed are regularly paid off once in two weeks, and the 
amount thus disbursed is $45,000 per annum. There is a 
school maintained at the eipenso of the proprietors, where 
the children of the village are gratuitously taught ; and a 
suitable building for Divine worship Is also provided. 



J?eal Ettate in Kevf Orleans. — The New Orleans Bee, 
of the 1st inst says: 

A portion of the McDonough property was sold yesterday 
at auction, on account of the First Municipality. They 
brought the following prices : 

Seven lots in Joinville street, between Ursuline and Bar- 
rack, brought $13,670. 

Three fronting the Levee, between Bienville and Conli 
streets, were sold for $13,500. 

Three fronting the Levee, between Conti and St. Louts 
streets, brought $13,300. 



jfnother Philadelphia Locomotive, — Mr. Norris shipped 
another of his engines yesterday on board the Montezuma 
for England, being the tenth which he has furnished the 
Birmingham and Gloucester Railroad Company. It is of 
the largest class of locomotives, and is one of those which 
are ordered expressly for their inclined plane ; being capable 
thereupon and elsewhere of drawing an average of about 
fifiy tons more than those of British manufacture. This is 
supposed to be superior to any yet sent, and its cost " on 
board" was eighteen hundred and fifty pounds sterling. Mr. 
Norris has orders for five more from the same source. We 
are informed that all the engines sent to England are furnish- 
ed with American Engineers. — U,JS, Gaz, 



The Greatest Expedition ever accomplished betiveen 
Charleston and Philadelphia. — The steamboat Georgia, 
Capt. Cofiey, belonging to the line running in connexion 
with the Portsmouth and Roanoke Railroad Company, de- 
livered her passengers in Baltimore yesterday at a quarter 
past three o'clock P- M. Such as availed themselves of the 
aflemoon train of cars for Philadelphia will have arrived 
there in less than 54 hours from Charleston — a distance of 
little less than 700 miles — 17 hours in advance of the Great 
Southern Mail. — Baltimore American, 



Rents in Boston, — A store in Kilby street recently occu- 
pied as a commission and auction store, for which $1600 was 
paid last year, and $1200 for three or four years previous^ 
was rented at auction, on the 9th inst, to a careful and in- 
telligent iHerchant, for %2Q2b,^Boston Post, 



Oak Canesf from the timber of the old sugar-house in 
Liberty street, have been made by Chester Johnson, 263 
Division street, whose father was one of the revolutionary 
inmates of that prison. ^^ 
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Sliipmcut nnd llinoliaree of scamcit^ 
dutlen of CouiiiilM. 

A Bin in adclition to several acts regulating the shipmetit 
and discharge of eeamen, and the duties of consuls. 

lie it macteit hy the Sehctte and House of Representa- 
tives tf the (j'liited States of ^imerica, m Congress as- 
sembliii. As follows i 

Firt-t. 'J he dupliiate list of the crew ofnny v^s*el lound 6n 
a fori'ign voyage, made out pursuant to the act of Fehruary 
Uientj-eighi, eighteen hundred and ihr* c shuli be a fiiir cofty 
in one unilurm handu rttins, without erasure ur Interlineation. 

Second It hliali be the duty of ihir owners of every such 
vessel to obtain from the collector of the customs of the dis- 
trict from whii h the clearance is made, a true ar,<l certified 
copy of the shipping articles, which shall be written in a 
uniform hand, without erasures or iuterline.iiions, which 
thai! be duly certified as authentic, nnd containing all the 
name?« of the crew borne on the list ahovemontioned. 

Third. These documents, which shall Ite deemed to con- 
tain all the conditions of contract with the crew as to their 
lervice, pay, voyage, and all other things, shati be produced 
by the master, and laid before any consul, or other commer- 
cial agent of the United ^itites, whenever he ma^detm their 
contents necessary to enable him to discharge the duties 
imposed upon him by law toward any mariner applying to 
him for his aid or assistance. 

Fourth. All interlineations, erasures, or wiitingm a hand 
different from that in which such duplicates were originally 
made, shall be deemed fraudulent alterations, working no 
change in such papers, unless satisfactorily explained in a 
manner consistent with innocent purposes and the provi- 
sions of law which guard the rights of mariners. 

Fifth. Any consul of the irnited States, and in ca*e there 
is none ret^ident at a foreign port, oi he is unable to dixcharge 
his duties, then any commercial agent of the 1 'niied States, 
authorized to perform such duties, may, upon the application 
of both the master and any niariner of the vessel under his 
command, dittcharge such mariner, if he thinks it exfiedicnt, 
without requiring the payment of three months wages, under 
the provi^ons of the act of the twenty-eighth of February, 
eighteen hundred and three, or any other sum of money. 

Sixth. Any consul, or other commercial agent, may also. 
on such joint application, discharge any mariner on such 
terms as will, in bis judgment, save the United States from 
the liability to support such mariner, if the nuister gives his 
voluntary assent to such terms, and conforms thereunta 

Seventh. When a mariner is so discharged, the officer dis- 
cherging him shall make an official entry thereof upon the 
list of the crew and the shipping articles. 

Eighth. Whenever any master shall ship a mariner in a 
foreign port, he shall forthwith take the list of the crew and 
the duplicato of the ahipping articles to the consul, or per- 
son who discharges the dutie& of the office at that port, who 
shall make the proper entries thereon, setting forth the con- 
tract, and describing the person of the mariner ; and there- 
upon the bond originally given for the return of the men 
shall embrace each person so shipped. ^ 

Ninth. When any mariner shall complain that the voyage 
is continued contrary to his agreement, or that he has fulfill- 
ed hia contract, the consul or other commercial agent per- 
forming like duties, may examine into the same hy an in- 
fection of the articles of agreement ; and if on the face of 
them he finds the complaint to be well-founded, he i^hall dis- 
cbarge the mariner, if he desires it, and require of the mas- 
ter an advance, beyond the lawful claims of such mariner, of 
three months wages, as provided in the act of February 
twenty-eight, eighteen hundred and three ; and in case the 
lawful claims of such mariner are not paid upon his dis- 
charge, the arrears shall from that time bear an interest of 
twenty per centum ; Provided, however, if the consul, or 
other commercial agent, shall be satisfied the contract has 
expired, or the voyage been protracted by circumstances be^ 
yond the co&tfol of the master, and without any design on 
his part to violate the articles of shipment, then he may, if 
he deems it jvatT discharge the mariner without exacting Uie 
three montfa« additional pay^ 
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Tenth. All shipments cf seamen, made contrinry to the 
proviiiions of this and other acts of Congress, shall be void % 
and any seaman so ship|.ed may leave the service at %ny 
time, and demand the highest rates of wages paid to any 
weamen shipped for the voyage, or the sum agreed to b« 
given him at his shipment 

Eleventh. It shall be the duty of consuls and comfmerciat 
agents to reclaim deaerters^ and discountenance insubordina* 
tion by every means in their power ; and where the local 
authorities can be usefully employed for that purpose, to 
lend their aid, and use their exertions to that end in the miost 
effectual manner. 

TwcUthi If the first officer, or any officer and a tniijority 
of the crew of any vessel shall make complaint in wfitlng» 
that she is in an unsuitable conditioti to go to toU, becausa 
she is leaky, or insufficiently supplied with sails, rigging, 
anchors, or any other equi; ment, or that the crew is insuf- 
ficient to man her, or that her provisions, stores and sup- 
plies, are not, or have not been during the voyage, sufficient 
and wholesome, thereupon, in any or like cases, the consul 
or commercial agent who may discharge any duties of A 
consul, shall appoint two disintorested, cdmp^tent practical 
men, acquainted with maritime affairs, to examine into tha 
causes of the complaint, who shall in their report state what 
defects and deBcicncies, if any, they find to 6e ^ell- founded, 
as well as what, in their judgment, dughc to be done to put 
the vet^sel in order for the continuance of her voyage. 

Thirteenth. The inspectors so ap|K>inte() shall have full 
power to examine the vessel and whatever is ahoafd of her, 
as far as is pertinent to their inquiry, and also to h<>ar and 
receive any other proofs which the ends of justice may re- 
quire; and if. upon a view of the whole proceedings, tha 
consul, or other commercial anient, shall be satisfied there- 
with, he may approve the whole or any part of the report, 
anti shall certify such approval, and if he dissents, shall also 
certify his reasons for so dissenting.- 

Fourteenth. The inspectors in ttieir report shall also stato 
whether, in their opinion, the vo-sel was sent to ^a unsuit- 
ably provided in any important or esst^ntial particular, hy 
neglect or design, or through mistake or accident ; and in 
case it was by neglect or de:«ign, and the consul or other 
commercial agent approves of such finding, he shall dis* 
charge such of the crew as require it. each of whom olmll be 
enthled to three months pay in addition to hii» wages to the 
time of discharge; but if, in the opinion of the inspectors, 
the defects or deficiencies found to exist have been the result 
of mistake or accident, and could not in the exercise of or^ 
dinary care, have been known and provided against before 
the sailufig of the vessel, and the master shall, in a reasona- 
ble time, remove or remedy the cases of complaint, then 
the crew shall remain and di^'charge their duty ; otherwise 
they shall, upon their request, be discharged, and receive 
each one month's wages in addition to the pay up to th« 
time of discharge. 

Fifteenth. The master shall pay all tfuch' reasonabU 
charges in the premises as shall be officially cerJfied to him 
under the hand of the consul or other commercial agent, 
but in case the inspectors report that the complaint Is with- 
out any good or sufficient cause, the master may regain fVom 
the wages of the complainants, in proportion to the pay of 
each, the an.ount of such charges, with such reasonable 
damages for detention on that account, as the consul or 
other commercial agent directing the inquiry may officially 
certify. 

Sixteenth. The cretfr of any vei^tel shall have the fullest 
liberty to lay their compfamts before the consul or commer* 
cial agent in any foreign port, and shall in no respect be' 
restrained or hindered therein by the master or any officer, 
unless some sufficient and valid objection exist ngainet tlieir 
landing; in which case, if aby mariner desir^ to see the 
tonsul or commercial agent, it shall be the dufy ot the maa-' 
i& to acquaint him with it forthwith ; stating the reason why^ 
the mariner is not permitted to land, and ibat he ii desired 
to come on board ; whereupon it shall be the duty ot such 
eonsnl or commercial' agent to repair on board and inquire . 
into the causes of compUunt, and to proceed thereon as thii 
act directa.- 
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Seventeenth. In all cases where deserters are apprehend- 
ed, the consul or commercial agent shall inquire into the 
frets ; and, if satisfied that the desertion was caused by un- 
Qsually cruel treatment, the mariner shall be discharged, 
and receive, in addition to his wages to the time of the dis- 
charge, three months* pay ; and the officer discharging him 
diall enter upon the crew list and shipping articles, the cause 
of discharge, and the particulars in which the cruelty or un- 
usual treatment consisted, and subscribe his name thereto 
officially. 

Eighteenth. If any consul or commercial agent shall neglect 
or omit to perform, seasonably, the duties hereby imposed 
upon him, or shall bo guilty of any malversation or abuse of 
power, he shall be liable to any injured person for all damage 
occasioned thereby ; and for all malversation and corrupt 
conduct in office, he shall be liable to indictment, and, on 
conviction by any court of competent jurisdiction, shall be 
fined not less than one nor more than ten thousand dollars, 
and be imprisoned not less than one nor more than five 
years. 

Nineteenth. If any master of a vessel shall proceed on a 
foreign voyage without the documents herein required, or 
refuse to produce them when required, or to perform the 
duties imposed by this act or shall violate the provisions 
thereof, he shall be liable to each and every individual in- 
jured thereby, in damages, and shall, in addition thereto, be 
liable to pay a fine of one hundred dollars for each and every 
ofience, to be recovered by any person suing therefor in any 
court of the United States in the district where such delin- 
quent may reside or be found. 

Twentieth. It shall be the duty of the boarding officer to 
report all violations of tliis act to the Collector of the Port 
where any vessel may arrive, and the collector shall report 
the same to the Secretary of the Treasury and to the attor- 
ney of the United States in his district— ^o». Merc* Jour, 



Trkasurt Dkfartkiht, "> 
July 16, 1840. 5 

Notice, — Information is hereby given to the public on the 
following points : 

Under the ** act to provide for the collection, safekeeping, 
transfer and disbursement of the public revenue," any mo- 
ney, which parties may desire to pay for lands at other places 
than the land offices, will be received at the Treasury of the 
United States in this city — at the Mint in Philadelphia — 
the Branch Mint at New Orleans—at the offices of the 
several Receivers General, as soon as organised and opened 
—and at such other places as, on application here, in any 
particular case, may be found mutually convenient to the 
purchaser and the Treasurer. 

Mone;^, which parties may desire to pay for patents, or 
which marshals and district attorneys wish to place in the 
Treasury, will be received at all the offices above mentioned; 
and also by the collectors of the customs at Detroit, (Michi- 
gan.) Buffalo, (New York,) Wilmington, (North Carolina,) 
Savannah, (Georgia,) Mobile, (Alabama,) Nashville, (Ten- 
nessee,) and the receivers of public moneys for lands at 
Jackson, (Miss.,) Little Rock, (Arkansas,) JeflTersonville, 
(Indiana,) Chicago, (Hlinois,) and Cincmnati, (Ohio.) 

Lbvi Woodburt, 
Secretar} of the Tieasuiy. 



Important Decinon, — ^The Selma, Ala. Free Press an- 
nounces that the Supreme Court of Alabama has decided in 
favor of the constitutionahty of the * Real Estate Bank of 
South Alabama.' The unconstitutionality of the Institution 
was pleaded by its debtors in bar of some actions brought to 
recover notes which it had discounted, and the plea was sus- 
tained by the Circuit Court. The judges have unanimously 
reversed this decision, and pronounced the late law of the 
Legislature against this and similar institutions to be uncon- 
stitutional and void— so says the Free Press, 



A piece of metallic ore found on a tract of land on the 
Red River has been analyzed, and found to contain 60 per 
cent tin and about 40 per cent lead. 



Public Documentt, — ^The following statement of the num- 
ber of papers, documents and speeches circulated firom Wash- 
ington during the late session of Congress, was read from 
the clerk's table on Saturday last 

** I have the honor to transmit the following folding room 
statement, in reply to your note of the 17th instant : 
From the commencement of the season to April 
1st, according to the best estimate I am able 
to make, there were folded, of papers of dif- 
ferent kinds, at least 800/N)0 

The packages containing seeds, books, ^cc, will 

amount to about 20,000 

There have been folded, sealed packages, which 
were extra documents ordered by the House, 

about 70.000 

Speeches, addresses, &c, since April 1st, have 

amounted to 1,330,000 

Supposed to have been folded in other parts of 
the Capitol, and at the members* rooms .... 250,000 

2.470.000 
J. R. QuKiv. 

Jlppointmentt by the Judge of the ^HchoUon Court of 
Penntylvania, — Robert Orr, Commissioner for the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

John Uungan, of Philadelphia, for the Creditors. 

William Primrose, for the heirs of John Nicholson de- 
ceased. 

The above appointments a^e made by Judge Anthony, 
under the third section of the act of sixteenth April, 1840 
— Robert Orr having been nominated by the Govemort 
John Dungan, by a majority of the creditors, and William 
Primrose, by the heirs of Nicholson. — United Statet Ga- 
zette. 



The following Institutions have declared dividends : — 

.Amount, Payable* 
Philadelphia Exchange Company, 

12 raos. 4 per cent 20th mat. 

Delaware and R. Canal, and C. and 

A. Railroad Company, 6 mos. 8 ** lOdi. " 

Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad 

Company, 6 mos. 3 ** 16th. ** 

Delaware Coal Company, 6 mos. 4 " 21st *• 

Fire Insurance Company, Philadel- 
phia Cy. 6 mos. 3 •* 17th. " 
Mill Creek and Mine HUl N. and R. 

R. Company, 6 mos. 3 " 25th. •* 

Bank of Louisville, Ky., payable at 

Bank of North America, in this 

city,6moa. 3 •• 20th. " 

Northern Bank of Kentucky, at Gi- 

rard Bank, 6 mos. 4 ** 16th. ** 

Commercial Bank of Cincinnati, 

payable at the United States Bk. 

6 mos. 6 " 26th. ** 

The following other Institutions in Cincinnati, have alao 
declared dividends, viz : — 

Capital, Per Ct, 
Ohio Life and Trust Company, $U000,000 3} 
Franklin Bank, 1,000,000 6 

Lafayette Bank, 1,000,000 4 

Cincinnati Insurance Co. 136,000 8 

Fire Department, 150,000 5 

Firemen's Insurance Company, 100,000 10 



Ifot Weather. — At Wattham, Massachusetts, on Friday 
last, 2 o'clock, P. M. the mercury stood at 99 { which is 
higher than it has risen before since July 22, 1830. At 
Salem, same day and hour, 98. The Salem Gazette con- 
ains the following : 

Poatt j9ppie8, — A gentleman on Friday last brought into 
our office an apple which he had picked up from the ground, 
in his garden, on that day, one aide of whicif was completely 
baked by the heat of the sun. 
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RevotntlOBary Reniiiiteencef* 

THB CaUBCH AT SlIXABETHTOWir K. J. 

Under the Congressional head some weeks since, we men- 
tioDed that Mr. Southard presented a petition from the con- 
gregation at Elizabethtown, asking compensation for their 
church destroyed hy fire during the Kevoluttonary wnr. — 
That petition was referred to the ('ommittee on Revolution- 
ary Claims, and ordered to be printed. As it abounds in 
interesting and valuable reminiscenoes» we copy it entire. 

^, York Obterver. 

We, the pastor, session, and trustees of the Presbyterian 
church of Elizabethtown, in the county of Essex, and state 
of New Jersey, respectfully present to your honorable bodies 
the following memorial : 

The church of which we are now the ecclesiastical and 
corporate officers, is the oldest formed by the English in our 
State. It dates its origin from the year 1 66i, and was or^ 
ganized by our fathers soon after the settlement of our town. 
They, in the infancy of our community, erected a building 
for Uie worship of God, and dedicated it to that holy pur* 
pose; and for nearly fifty years it was here the only temple 
consecrated to the service of Jehovah. Considering the time 
and circumstances of its erection, it was large and commo- 
dious. As the population increased, it was enlarged by an 
addition of 20 feet in 1760 : when it was a substantial build- 
ing, with plleries, a high steeple, a bell, and a town clock. 
And as this was the chief town for many years in the pro- 
vince, it was always kept with great neatness, and in a fine 
state of repair. 

On the first settlement of our town, a large town lot was 
set apart for the use of the pastor, on which our fathers ear- 
ly erected a parsonage house, as a residence for their succes- 
sive ministers. It was a long building, a story and a half 
high, and ample for the accommodation of a large family. — 
It was, like the church, the public property of the congrega- 
tion. 

Feeling o deep solicitude for the education of their chil- 
dren, our fathers, at a very early day in our history, here 
erected an academy. It was substantially built of wood, two 
stories high, and amply commodious for all the purposes of 
its erection. For many years it was the most celebrated in- 
stitution of the kind west of the Hudson. In it a Burr, 
who once filled the chair of President in your Senate cham- 
ber, and a Jonathan Dayton, who presided in the House of 
Representatives, an Aaron Ogden, a Stephen Van Rennse- 
laer, and others not unknown to your council chambers, nor 
to their country, received the first rudiments of their educa- 
tion. In the Academy, were laid the foundations of the col- 
lege of New Jersey, now located in Princeton ; and within 
its walls President Jonathan Dickerson taught the first dasses 
ever connected with that institution. I'his also was the 
property, and was under the supervision of the trustees of 
our church. 

When the glorious war of the Revolution commenced, 
which resulted in our independence, these buildings were 
all standing and in good repair, and each devoted to the pur* 
pose of its erection. The Rev. James Caldwell was then 
the pastor of this church. His name and his fame are in- 
terwoven with the history of his country, and are as dear to 
the State as to the church of God. Influenced not less by 
his sense of our wrongs, than by the impulses of his vig- 
orous mind and glowing enthusiasm, ho became early and 
deeply interested in the conflict, and devoted all his powers 
no less to the freedom of his country than to the service of 
his God. Such was his influence over his people, that, with 
few exceptions, they became one with him in sentiment and 
feeling; and thence forward ho and they were branded as 
the rebel parson and pirish. To the enemies of his coun- 
try he was an object of the deepest hatred : and such was 
their known thirst for bis life, that while preaching the gos- 
pel of peace to his people, he was compelled to lay his load- 
ed pistols by his side in the pulpit To avoid their vigilance 
And violence he was compelled to desert his own home, 
with his large family of nine children, and to seek a tem- 
porary residence in the interior. The parsonage thus Tacat- 



ed by him became the resting-place of our soldiers. And to 
deprive them of its shelter, and to vent a rankling enmity 
towards its rightful occupant; it was fired and burnt by the 
enemy. 

The church in which our fathers worshipped God, also 
became the resting-pluce of our soldiers on several occa* 
sions. There they lodged af\er the labors of the day. while 
ita steeple was their watch-tower, and its bell pealed forth in 
quick succession the notes of alarm on the approach of dan- 
ger. And for the purpose of depriving them of ita shelter, 
and out of enmity to the patriotic and eminent occupant of 
its pulpit, it was reduced to ashes by the enemy, on the night 
of the 25th of January, 1780. 

At the sound of the tocsin of war our academy was de- 
serted. At their country's call, its scholars ran from their 
masters, and with them, to the rescue ; and it was converted 
into a store-house for the provisions of the American army. 
This, also, after plundering it of its provisions, was reduced 
to ashes by the enemy, who immediately retreated to their 
camp on Staten Island, carrying the beef and pork taken, on 
the tops of their bayonets. 

Not satisfied with this, the accomplished wife of oar be- 
loved pastor was shot by a British ruffian, on the 7th of June, 
1780, while she was with her children in the retirement of 
her closet, praying that victory might perch on the banner 
of her country. And on the 24tli of November, 1781, our 
beloved pastor himself was shot by another rufllian, a sentinel 
of our own army, bribed to the horrid deed by British gold. 
Thus, in the course of a few months, we were deprived of 
our church, and of our parsonage and academy, and of our 
beloved pastor and his wife ; and so scattered, and weakened, 
and impoverished were we by the war, that for seven long 
years, we were without a sanctuary in which to worship 
God. And yet amid these accumulated ills our fathers never 
faltered for a moment. They felt that, however dark and 
lowering was the morning, at eventide, there would be light. 
However, in other parts of our country they may have been 
separated, on this soil prayer and patriotism were united.— 
The one inspired the other with confidence. 

As a people, we sufiered as much in the loss of onr dti- 
zens in battle as any town of the same population in this 
laud. The blood of our fathers and brothers and neighbors 
mingles with the soil of Flatbush, and Monmouth, and 
Princeton, and Trenton, and Brandy wine, and Germantown. 
But for their sufierings and blood, we feel amply repaid in 
the possession of that broad inheritance of civil and religiooa 
liberty which they so dearly purchased for us. 

As a congregation we contributed our fair proportion to 
the civil and military service of the Revolution. To the army 
we gave a Dayton, father and son, a Spencer, an Ogden, and 
as chaplain and commissary, our beloved Caldwell. To the 
State and National councils we have a Uoudinot, a Livuigs. 
ton, a Clark, a Dayton, an Ogden. Where, in our land, is 
there another congregation which has made a like contriha* 
tion } And we ke\ not merely proud, but thankful to God, 
that we were enabled to send such men to the field and to 
the cabinet, in the day of darkness and peril, when wisdom 
to direct was as necessary as valor to execute. 

Owing lo our vicinity to Staten Island and New York 
city, the grand depots of the enemy, we suffered very mach 
from midnight alarms and plunder, from the burning of our 
houses and property, and from the taking of our cttizeno 
from their beds and fields as prisoners, and incarcerating 
them in Uie famous sugar-house in New York. But theae 
doings we regard are necessarily incidental to the great con- 
test; and a few old Romans there are yet among us who ro- 
member the cup of wormwood, but who yet rejoice in suffer- 
ings that we have resulted so gloriously. For these things 
we ask no remuneration. Congress could grant us no equiv- 
alent. We would not sell the laurels we have won in tho 
Revolutionary contest for the public domain. We mention^ 
these things merely to show you the amount of oar contri- 
bution to the wisdom, and valor, and firmness, and luflerinf 
which achieved our glorious independence. 

All that we desire now from our country it s coapt mt- 
tion for our public property destroyed : and destroyed be* 
caiu9 of being converted to public purp09e$f^he ben^t 
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pfth0 Jmeriean army. And the evidence that oqr panon- 
•ge, and church, and academy, were to used, U hereby re- 
apectfoUy submitted with this our memorial. 

And such is our sense of honor, that we do not wish to 
draw from the national Treasury the small compensation 
hetefiy solicited, unless it is considered rightfully our due. 
Elizabethtown, New Jerieyi 
Februaiy 29th, 1840. 

Nicholas Murrat, Paator, 

Pavid Mflgie. John J. Brrant, 

Alexander Oj^'lvie, Ellas Winans, 

James F. Meeker, Joseph W. Winans* 

William Brown. Jamisii Ross, 

Joseph 8. Meeker, Edward Sanderson. 

Trutteet. 
Elihu BriUin, Prendeiit, 

John Strikes, Oliver Pierson, 

William P. Day, A. 8. Hei field, 

Joseph Hinds, M. M. Woodruff 

Lontrevity.'^Tht following is a list of Rovolutionaiy ve- 
terans who partook of the hospitalities of the City, on the 
Fourth: 

Amos Whitaker, aged 78 ys. 10 ms Olneyville. 

Elisha Arnold. •« 78 " Cranston. 

John W. Cooke, «♦ 78 6 ms Scitnate. 

James Calder, " 85 Providence. 

Aaron Turner, ** 82 Warren. 

Fenner Anflfell, « 84 Providence. 

Benjimin Kddy, ** 76 ** 

Elisha Dillingham, " 74 « 

Stephen Brown, «« 81 N. Providence. 

Pardon Mason, •* 82 Providence. 

Williaii Harding, •* 80 " 

Kphraim Baweo, " 86 10 mf. " 

Wm. Wilkinson, •* 80 " 

John Arnold, •• 77 Pawtuxet 

ITiomas Cole, « 87 6 ms. ProvHence. 

Wm Arnold. « 79 10 " Warwick. 

Charles Freeman, « 76 Attleborough. 

).evi Kead. "77 " 

Kdwanl Waterman, *' 81 Johnson. 

Riehard Clarke. " 78 Providence. 

Samuel Eackforth, "86 f 

Nathan B. F^nanl, "77 «p 

Benjamm Pidge, •» 94 Dighton. 

Btjnwn Ingraham, " 91 Providence. 

Prov, Jour» 



•A>w and Valuable Invention fir Printers. — We take 
HiQeh pleasure in noticing the recent invention of a very 
nperior Card Press, by Mr. Samuel Orcutt. No. 3 Water 
street— a machine which will proves valuable acqui<^ition to 
the art of Printing. By thfs invention, printers will be able 
to print cards at the rate of a pack in two minutes, without 
the necea^ty of spoiling more than one or two cards out of a 
doien packs. It is a Yankee invention, with honor be it 
■poken ; and the low price, which is but ^125, will place it 
within the reach of every printing oflkt in the country.— 
JBay State Democrat. 



« ^^«' <"«'' mj^'ef.— The following statement from 
Barton s Ea-ay on the Condition of the Lalwing Classes 
■toows the proporUon of t^e wa^ of the couniiy laborers to 
the pr^ of wheat! ^ ^ 

Wa^ei in 
Weekly Pity. Whenu llkeat. 

Pmiodi. t. d. ,. d. Pinti. 



1748 to 1753 
1761 to 1770 
1780 to 1790 
1795 to 1799 
1800 to 1808 



6 

7 6 

8 

9 
U 



SO 
43 
61 
70 
86 



103 
93 
60 
65 
00 



Appotntmeats 1>r tl^e Preatdentf 

By and vfith the advice and content of the Senate. 
RECEIVERS GENERAL. 

Stephen Allen, at the city of New York, in the State of 
New York. 

Isaac Hill, at the city of Boston, in the State of Massa- 
chu>«eit4. 

Joseph Johnson, at the city of Charleston, in he State 
ot ^uth Cjfolina. 

CrcoTHQ Penn, at the city of St Louis, in the State of 
Missouri. 

LAND OFFICERS, &c 

Jabez B. Lirwill, Register of the Land Office at Bacyras, 
Ohio, vice John Caldwell, whose commission expired on the 
5thof July, 1840. 

John Caldwell, Receiver of Public Moneys, Bacyrui, 
Ohio, vice Joseph H. Larwill, resigned. 

Parker Dudley, Receiver of Public Moneys, at Palmyra, 
Missouri, vice Abraham Bird, removed. 

Henry Deas, Collector of the Customs at Charleston, 
South Carolina, vice James R. Pringle, resigned. 

William H. Haywood, jr. to be Attorney of the United 
Stetes for the Disuict of North Carolina. 

L. W. Smith to be Attorney of the United Stetes for tho 
Southern Dbtrict of Florida. 

Robert Butler to be Surveyor of the public lands for the 
Territory of Florida, for the term of 4 years from the llth 
day of June, 1840, when his former commission expired. 

Henry L. Pinckney, Collector of the Customs at Charles- 
ton, S. C. vice Henry Deas, who declines the appointment. 

Mahlon Dickerson, to l»o United States Judge for the Die* 
trict of New Jersey, in the place of William Rossell, de- 
ceased. 

James T. Archer, to be Attorney of the United States for 
the VN'estcrn District of Florida, in the place of Vinton 
Duller. 

Ramon Leon Sanches, to be Consul of the United Stetea 
for the port of Carthinifna in the Republic of New Grenada. 

John .1. Bail»»y, to be Consul of the United StUes for the 
port of Genoa, in the kingdom o( Sardinia, in the place of 
Rol»ert Campbell, deceased. 

R«>l)ert Henry Clements, to be a justice of Ihe peace for 
the county of Washington, in tlie District of Columbia. 

Richmond Df^nnis, Register of the Land Office at Gxeeof 
burg. La. vice H. P. Womark, resigned. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICERS. 

Robert White, Collector, Georgetown, District of Col- 
umbia, vice Thomas Turner, resigned. 

Robert M. Comelison. Assi^tent Collector for the District 
of New York, to reside at Jersey city. New Jeraey, vioo 
John J. Plume, appointed during the recess of the Senate. 

John H. Battle, Surveyor, City Pouit, Virginia, vice Ed- 
ward Pescud, deceased. 

A. H. Wildes, Collector, Ipswich, Maasachuaetts, tico 
Timothy Souther, reftiemed. 

David C. Judson, Collector. Oswegatchie. New York, vico 
Smith Stillwell, resigneil, to take effect October 1st, 1840. 
CONSULS. Ac. 

J. A. B. Leonard, for the port of Harrelona. in Spain, in 
the place of Joseph Borr^is, to whom the Spauiah Govern- 
ment hiv* declined issuing an Exequatur. 

Joseph Binds, for the port of Leghorn, in the place of 
Thomas Appleton, deceased. 

John Martin Baker, fur the port of Neuvites, in the la- 
land pi CuIm. 

Passed Midshipman Wm. Leigh, to be a Lieutenant in 
the Navy, f^m the Soth of May, 1840. 

Passed Midshipm m S'amurl Larkin, jr. to bo a Lieuten- 
ant in the Navy, from the 1st of July, 1H40. 

Eliaa Kane, to be Navy Agent for tho >'avy Yard In tho 
city of Washington, for tho Navy Department, for four 
years from the 14th of July, )84j, when bia former com- 
mifnion expired. 

Benjamin. D. Heriot, to be Navy Agent for the fort of 
Charleston, Sooth Carolina, for fonr years fitnn the 4th day 
of October, 1840, when hia preaei^ oommi«iofi will expiro. 
Digitizec 
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STATEHIEIVT OF BANKS IN THi: UNITED STATES. 

The whole number of banlu in the countrj at the present time, is 901 » including 179 branches. In the column for 
1840, of the anneied table, 61 banks and 40 branches are estimated, for lack of fresh returns. In 1834, 6, 6 and 7, mor* 
or leiis banks or branches were estimated, for the same reason. For 1838 and 1839, the returns appear to be complete. 
The estimated lianks for 1 840 arc about one-ninth of the whole number, and comprise about one-tenth of the banking capital. 
The variation from fact cannot be material ; as the estimates are based upon the returns of the previous year. — Jour. Com, 

Comparative view of the condition of ail the bankt in the United Statet, near the commencement of each year, from 

1834 to 1840, inclusive. 



1834. 



1835. 



1836. 



1837. 



AVhole number of banks and branches in operation 

Capital paid in 

Loans and discounts 

Stocks 

Iteal estate... 

Other in vestinents 

Due from other benks 

Notes of other banks on hand. 

Specie funds 

Specie '. 

Ci rculation 

Deposits • 

Due other banks 

Other liabilities 

Aggregate of bank accounts 

Aggregate of investments supposed to yield income 

Excess of such investments beyond amount of capital paid in 

Agg^regate of deposits and circulation 

Aggregate of deposits, circulation, and sums due other banks 
Aggregate of specie, specie funds, notes of other banks and 

sums due by o her banks 

Eicess of immediate liabilities beyond immediate means. . . 

Total of means of all kinds 

Total of liabilities, exclusive of those to stockholders 

Total of liabilities of the banks to one another 

Total of liabilities to all, except other banks and stockholders 
Nett circulation 



506 

$200,005,944 

324,119,499 

6,113,195 

10,850,090 

1,723,547 

27,329.645 

22,154,919 

26,641,763 



94,839,570 
75,666,986 
26,602,293 

8'l6i047,V4l 
342,806,331 
142,800,387 
170,506,556 
197,108,849 

76,126,317 
120,982,532 
418,932,648 
197,108,849 

76,086,857. 
121,121,992' 

72,684,65l| 



704 

$231,250,337 

365,163,834 

9,210,579 

11,140,167 

4,642,224 

40,084,038 

21,086,301 

3,061,819 

43,937,625 

103,692,495 

83,081,365 

38,972,578 

19,320,475 

974,643.887 

390,156,804 

158,906,467 

186,773,860 

225,746,438 

108,169.783 
117.576,665 
498,326,-587 
245,066,913 
100,142,917 
144,923,996 
82,606,194 



713 

$251,875,292 

467,506,080 

11,709,319 

14,194,375 

0,975.226 

61,876,955 

32,116,138 

4,800,076 

40,019,594 

140,301,038 

115,104,440 

60,402,369 

25,999,234 

1,206,879,136 

493,385,000 

241,409,708 

255,405,478 

305,807,847 

^28,8 11,763 
176,996,084 
622,196,763 
331,807,081 
134,394,462 
281,404,712 
108,185,900 



788 

$290,772,091 

625,115,702 

12,407,112 

19,064,451 

10,423,630 

69,663,910 

36,633.627 

6,966,600 

37,916,340 

149,186,890 

127,397,185 

62,421,118 

36,560,289 

1,372,826,745 

667,010,895 

276,2^8,804 

276,583,076 

339,004,193 

139,479,277 
199,524,916 
706,490,172 
875,564,482 
168,618,555 
313,143,364 
112,652,363 



TABIiE CONTINUED. 



Whole number of benks and branches in operation 

Capital paid in 

Loans and- discounts 

istocks 

Real estate 

Other investments 

Doe from other banks 

Notes of other benks on hand... 

Hpecie funds 

Specie 

Circnlation • 

Deposits 

Dae other banks 

Other liabililies 

Aggregate of bank accounts 

Aggregate of investments supposed to yield income 

Exoei*s of such investments beyond amount of capital paid in ... . 

Aggregate of deposiu and circulaUon 

Aggregate of deposits, circulation, and sums due to other banks. . . 
Aggregate of specie, specie funds, notes of other banks, and suras 

due by other banks ....r 

Excess of immediate liabilities beyond immediate means 

Total of means of all kinds 

Total of liabilities, exclusive of those to stockholders 

Total of liabiliUes of the banks to one another 

Total of liabilities to all, exeept other banks and stockholders 

Ncttetroulalioa 



1838. 



829 

$317,636,778 

486,631,687 

83,908,604 

19,075,731 

24,194,117 

68,195,153 

24,964,267 

904,006 

36,184,112 

116,138,910 

84,691,184 

61,015,692 

69,99o,679 

1,321,635,910 

661,760,319 

243.180,261 

200,830,094 

261,845,686 

119,247,428 
142,598,258 
704,358,577 
321,823,366 
144,176,002 
260,826,773 
91,174,653 



1839. 



840 

$327,132,512 

492,278,015 

86,128,464 

16,607,832 

28,352,248 

62,898,357 

27,372,966 

3,612,567 

45,132,673 

135,170,995 

90,240,146 

63,135,608 

62,946,248 

1,371,008.631 

573,366,659 

246,234,047 

226,411,141 

278,546,649 

129,016,663 
149.5:)0,086 
702,383,122 
341,492397 
133,406,831 
288,367,389 
107,798,029 
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$358,442,692 

462,896,623 

42.411,750 

29,181,919 

24,592,580 

41,140,184 

20,797,892 

3,623,874 

33,105,156 

106,968,572 

75,696,857 

44,159,616 

43,275,183 

1,286,292,796 

659,082,772 

200,640,080 

182,666,429 

226,826,044 

98,667,105 
128,157,939 
667,749,877 
270.100,227 
106,097,691 
270.100,227 

86»170,680 
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American Connnerce. 

Jin increase of the Navy necessary to its complete pro- 
tection, 
<« We ihoalJ profit by the experience of the past" 

When a nation becomes commercial, she brings herself 
in competition with the whole world ; and as that commer- 
cial prosperity increases, the commercial prosperity of other 
nations decreases in nearly the same ratio, which engenders 
a spirit of jealousy against her. This is an axiom which is 
fully proved by the commercial statistics of the United States; 
and it also shows the necessity of giving to the commerce of I 
the country a full and adequate protection on the ocean.— i 
In adducing this proof, it will be necessary to show the rise j 
and prog^ress of the commerce of the United States, compared 
with that of Europe, and the depredations committed upon 
it by those powers while the United States were at peace 
with all nations. I will also show that the depredations 
upon the commerce of the United States resulted from a de- 
ficiency in the defencei of the country. This I will prove, 
and defy a refutation. 

The following statistical account of the commerce of the 
United States, drawn from authentic sonrces, within itself, 
would fully prove my assertions ; but I intend they shall be 
a foundation upon which I will build the superstructure of 
my reasonings, and draw from thorn arguments to prove the 
above assertions, and the absolute necessity of an incxease 
of the navy. 

The periodical progress of the export trade of the United 
States is exhibited by the following statement : 
Total value of exports from the United States 

in 1795, $67,064,097 

do do 1790,.... 19,012,041 

InerMse in &ve years, f 48,052,056 



Totalexporta in 1800 94,115,925 

Increase in 10 years, 75,103,884 



Total exports in 1805, 101,536,963 

InereaM in 15 years, 82,524,922 

Total value of exports from the U. 8. when 
they arrived at their maximum in 1806,. . 108,343,150 

Idcreaae in 16 years, ....< 



$89,331,109 



The Tery cause which had so astonishingly promoted our 
prosperity, now became the instrument of its oppression and 
ruin ; that which had been most desired in Europe seemed 
•bout to be accomplished ; our export trade, afler having, in 
the course of 16 years, from 1790 to 18U6, acquired an aug- 
mentation of $89,3i 1,109, was, in 1807, in an instant, (by 
the embargo of 1806.) reduced to the aggregate of $.}2,430,- 
060, only $1,677,862 more than the amount in 1791, the 
aecond year aAer the organization of the present government. 
ExporUin 1790, 119,012,041 1806, $108,343,150 

do 1807, 22,430,960 1807, 22,430,960 



DiflEerence, 13,418,919 



185,912,190 



The periodical progress of the import trade of the United 
8t«tes is exhibitad by the following statements : 

Total Ttloe of imports in 1790, |52,200,000 

do 1795, 69,758,268 



In^rttae in 6 years,. 
Imports in 1800,... 



17,558,268 



91,252,768 



Increase in 10 yean, 39,052,768 



Importi in 1805, 130,000,000 



Increase in 15 years, $67,800,000 

Total value of imports in 1807, when they ar- 
rived at their maximum, 138,500,000 

Increase in 17 years, 76,300,000 

Imports, as affected by the British, French, 
Danish, and Neapolitan decrees, and the em* 
bargoof 1806 56,990,000 

Before they were afiected by the above circum- 
stances, 1807, 138,500,000 

Difference, 71,510,000 

Loss of trade, as affected by the British, French, 
Danish, and Neapolitan decrees, and the em- 
bargo of 1806: 

Exports, 89,331,109 

Imports, 76,300,000 

Grand total, $165,631,109 

The domestic productions of the United States, exported 
during the ten years, commencing on the 1st October, 1803, 
and ending on the 30 th September, 1812, in 

the aggregate were estimated at $374,445,834 

The foreign merchandise re-exported during 

the above period, was estimated at. 305,635,639 

Making the value of exports of every descrip- 
tion amount to [1] $680,181,478 

The annual value of the exports of Great Britain, calcu- 
lated on the average value of nine years, from 1776 to 1784, 
amounted to Jb' 16,000,000, or $70,000,000; only $2,381^ 
853, more than that of the exports from the United States, 
calculated on the average of the ten years, from 1802 to 
1812. 

During the year commencing on the 1st October, 1806, 

and terminating on the 30th September, 1807 

the export trade arrived at its maximum of $108,343,150 

And during the year commencing the Ut 
October, 1806, and ending the .30th Sep- 
tember, 1807, the import trade arrived at 
its maximum of. 138,500,000 

Making a total of.. $246,843,150 

During the fiscal year commencing 1st Oc- 
tober, 1807, and ending the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1808, the export trado 
fell to $22,430,960 

And during the same year, the 
import trade fell to 56,990,000 79,420,960 

Making a difference between the two years 
of $167,422,190 

In addition to the above, we can place the 
depredations of the Bri- 
tish on our commerce, from 

1803 to 1808,at. $17,400,000 

French, 1 1,160,000 

Neapolitan, 940,000 

Danish, 1,400,000 

Making • total of. 80.900,000 

And when we add to this the grand total of 
loss of commerce, we have standing against 
us the vast amount $216,521,109 

The above account presents a friint view of the distrewed 
condition of our foreign commerce at a time when we wem 
said to ba at peace with all nations ; when onr merchant 
vQMels were not permitted to be armed, and leprisals wm 
onanthorixed. 
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It therefore appeen that the trade of the United Statee, 
which waa m a flourishing condition before the British Or- 
ders in Council, the French, Berlin and Milan Decrees, the 
Neapolitan and Danish seizures, and was only $S,38 1,853 
less than that of Great Britain, was in an instant swept from 
the ocean. 

The demon spirit, jealousy, which is inherent in the na- 
tions of Kurope, was aroused at our commercial prosperity, 
which did not pass unobserved by them. It was there con- 
ceiTed that the youngest of civilized nations had advtfnced 
too rapidly ; in it was perceived an infant Hercules ! Our 
freedom, and the tendency of our civil institutions, did not 
accord with the views and policy of the superannuated mon- 
archies of Europe ; it vma determined to arrest our progress, 
and to check that influence which we might acquire among 
nations. The powers of Europe, who were at that time 
embarrassed, irritated and at war, could not passively permit 
us to aggrandize ourselves, especially when it was to be the 
consequence of their loss and depreciation. They imposed 
numerous and vexatious restrictions upon our foreign com- 
merce, in consequence of which we were ultimately made a 
belligerent. Great Britain saw with anxiety, that her for- 
mer colonies had become her most dangerous rival, and con- 
sidered it possible that it might surpass her in the amount 
of her former commerce. The war whicli she had declared 
against France was mado the instrument of our intended 
degradation ; her hostility was exhibited under the form of 
numerous ii^terdictions, blockades, and orders in council. — 
She even attempted to make us tributary to her, by exacting 
an enormous transit doty for our domestic productions, when 
they were carried to the ports of other nations ! France 
and Spain, witnessing our dilatoriness to redress those grie- 
Tances, and kuBtoing our feebleneta, soon adopted hostile 
proceedings, under titles of arrets, counter-orders, and de- 
crees, which they alleged were founded on the principles of 
retaliation ; and Anally we had the alternative of an a1)an- 
donmcnt of the ocean, or that of taking a part in the war, 
presented for our determination." 

The above statistics are matters of history, and are only 
produced to prove my first assertion, " when a nation be- 
comes commercial," dec, dec We find the commerce of 
the United States from the years, 1795, to 1806, extending 
to every portion of the world, and increasing every year ; 
while that of Great Britain, from various causes, was grad- 
ually contrectlng, and diminishing her revenue. The com- 
merce of France was nearly swept from the ocean, first by 
British captures, and secondly, by an increase of American 
commerce. The Danes beg^ to be seriously affected by 
American enterprise, and most of the Neapolitan trade was 
eanied on in American vessels. We therefore find, as 
American commerce increased, foreign decreased, which 
proves my assertion. 

The next is to '^ show the necessity of giving to commerce 
a full and adequate protection." The proof has been fully 
exhibited by the depredations on our commerce, when the 
powers of Europe thdught us too feeble to protect it Our 
coast was defenceless ; we had not a vessel of greater force 
than a frigate, while the navies of Europe consisted mostly 
of large vessels, well equipped, and experienced ofiicers. — 
No wonder then, that depredations were committed on our 
commerce ^ it is only surprising, that it was not destroyed at 
once. 

America declared war against Britain with a navy of 
1,070 ships, when her own consisted of ten frigates, four 
sloope of war, and ten smaller vessels. She lost during the 
war twelve of this fleet, worth about one million of dollars, 
leaving at the end of the war only eight of the original ves- 
sels. There wne captured from Britain nine vessels, three 
irigatee and six smftUer vessels, worth about $510,000 leav- 
ing a balance against us of $490,000. The naval force of 
America was compelled to avoid the regular cruizing ground 
of tha enemy, to keep clear of her large squadrons. The 
consequence was, one squadron of the enemy captured of 
American commerce, $1,300,000, which vras sent in and 
condemned. While our commerce received no nrotection, 
that of Great Britain was convoyed acxoss the Atlantic by 
large squa^hons, of suflkient force to deter the American 



ships of war firom approaching them. ' Twenty-six years 
have not effaced the scenes enacted by the Britidi at South 
Hampton and Havre de Grave. We should not forget that 
the whole of the Chesapeake Bay was occupied by the ene- 
my's ships ; and that one hundred British pendants floated 
along the shores of the bay unmolested. 

It may be supposed that similar events may not again 
occur, which caused the late war. Those who suppose this, 
cannot be familiar with the present situation of Europe.^- 
Twenty-«x years of peace have enabled France to extend 
her commerce and become the third commercial nation ; be- 
sides, she has increased her manufactures, many of then 
excelling England. Russia is also extending her commerce, 
while that of England stands where it was (or about that) 
at the end of the late war. The commercial and political 
interests of the nations of Europe conHict, the elements of 
war are afloat, and it only requires a spark to set the whole 
of Europe in a blaze. We may then expect the same re* 
suits from the same causes ; the destruction of foreign com- 
merce will increase ours ; depredations, decrees, exaction of 
transit duties, paper blockades, will follow. What, then, 
have we, to protect our commerce, and prevent this result ? 
Have we increased our navy, to keep pace with those of 
Europe, or equal to the wants of the country, in an event 
likely to happen ? 

The navy of America consists of 1 1 line-of-battle ships, 
two of which are rotten, and for want of a dry dock at New 
York cannot be repaired ; four on the stocks and could not 
be prepared for sea under ten months ; 16 fiigates, 21 sloops 
of war, 15 smaller vessels, and two steamers building : in all 
65. In modern vearfarc every vessel below the class of a 
frigate will become useless, and it is even asserted that fri- 
gates will have to yield to large class steamers. This is 
rather doubtful ; but there is no doubt that every sailing ves- 
sel below that class would, in time of war, be soon swept 
from the ocean. Our former power of annoying an enemy's 
commerce will be completely cut off* by the introduction of 
steamers in the navies of Europe. This, in a great measure, 
has brought us on a par with other nations in point of an- 
noyance. An American privateer will cease to be a terror 
to foreign commerce. We will have to resort to the same 
means of defence introduced into other navies, by adopting 
steam and inereasing the number of large ships. Presuming 
that small vessels will be useless under the modem system 
of warfare, the American navy would be, in the event of a 
war, reduced to 44 sea-going vessels, as the small vesseb 
would not dare to show themselves on the ocean. They 
could be used for harbor defence, and for this kind of defence, 
floating batteries, and steamers are considered preferable.^- 
England has about fifty steamers, mounting from two to 
thirty guns, of large calibre. France about the same ; 
a number sufiScient to drive from the ocean every privateer 
or small vessel which couM be fitted out in the U. States. 
Private individuals will no longer be able to engage in a fu- 
ture war waged by the United States. The expense of 
building and equipping a war steamer would alone deter 
them, and they could not fit out privateers. Therefore the 
whole burthen of a futuie war will have to be sustained by 
the government and that portion of armament (the privft- 
teers,) which was so successful in cutting up the British 
commerce in the late war, will in a future war be rendered 
useless. The privateers may be considered as com)H>sing a 
part of the American navy during the late war. Having lost 
this portion of defence by the introduction of steam into na- 
val warfare, we must add in the same ratio of this loss to 
the navy proper, either steamers or large ships, or both ; as 
either of this class of vessels cannot be built in a hurry, the 
one in consequence of having to collect massive materials, 
the other in consequence of having to construct their en- 
gines, peace then is the proper period to prepare, and to 
teach the ofl&cers and crews how to manage them. 

Iff the increase of the navy, it must not wholly consist in 
building an useless number of ships, and allow them to de- 
cay on the stocks, or at their moorings. Activity and efll^ 
dency must be the fulcrums, around which is directed the 
increase. It is at the fountain head from which these me* 
tivee should vpnng ; if the source of the fountam is dull, we 
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must not expect the ftream active. The drones dranktrd 
pecubtar, and above all, the avaridout pension hunter, 
■hould be driven from the navy. It should be instilled into 
the officer, ** his first duty is to hb country." R. L. D. 
yirmy and JS'avy Chronicle, 

To prevent mistakes hereafter, we observe that for the ex- 
ports as set down in the preceding article, the writer has given 
the amount of the year subsequent to that which is expressed, 
ibr instance, when he speaks of 1800 he intends the year 
«nding 1801 — and so throughout The amounts will there- 
fore not correspond with those set opposite to the year named 
as published in the tables of exports to be found in Vols. I, 
p. 22, and II, p. 89, but to the following year. This does 
not appear to be the case with the imports.— Eo. Reoisted. 



Natchez at the was— :f atchcz as the U. 

The beauty of our devoted city has been celebrated, in 
days past, both by tourist and poet. Standing on the sum* 
mit of a steep bluff, and looming over the river which flows 
two hundred ieet below, very much as the upper tovm of 
Quebec towers above the St. Lawrence, the site is unrivaled 
^ beauty on the Mississippi. Mr. Drooks. the acute deline- 
ator and lover of nature, writing to an English nobleman, 
distinguished as a statesman, respecting the natural scenery 
of the Great Vale of the MisfrlMippi, thus speaks of Natchez : 
"JV a/cAtfx,<M you atcend higher uf», -with it» elv^antly built 
houses and handsome itreets, -aeU bordered with China 
treeSi is a peart itpon the -waters^* 

The china trees seemed to lend a depth and extent to the 
city which matle it appear ahiioet like a scene of enchant- 
jnent from the esplanade on the brow of the blufl^while the 
air was so pure that many persons, when the yellow fever 
has been making deadly ravages, have l)een hardly «ble to 
brmg tb<*mselve8 to believe that pestilence could exist in 
fuch slumbrous, dreamy, yet transparent and heavenly 
atmosphere. This is a iaint outline of Natchez as she 
was ! 

Natchez now stands upon the same unrivalled esplanade, 
which runs back through Adams connty without depression ; 
yet by the almost complete prostration of her china groves 
the streeu look bleak, bare ; they loose their depth ; the 
whole city seems foreshortened ; you are able to look through 
the streets from end to end at one view. The houses are 
patched, pieced, botched, where they are not strewed in 
crumbling ruins. 

Taking a walk the other day along the bluff we were 
excited l^ curiosiiy to note the exact difference between 
•« Natchez as she was, and Natchez as she is." Prom the 
next Muff summit above the lightphonse, to the north, the 
observer can see, through the storm-rent woods of Vidalia, a 
gleaming segment of the romantic lake Concordia, which 
never could be seen before the tornado from that point 
The deep and l^vy woods which shaded the batture of 
Vidalia, a forest which had grown up to enormous height 
and size during the last twenty.five years, now resemble a 
•tubble field— Twisted, torn, bent, wrested and splintered, so 
that not a green or a living thing seems, from the Natchez 
blufi; td' stand erect in that noble grove where lovera often 
walk at twilight awed by the whimperings of the winds 
amidst the mighty tree tops. The plains of Vidalia begin 
to be dotted with bright roofs on the plantations and in the 
village where the tornado levelled every thing it touched. 
** Natchez under the hiU** still looks ruinous— epiintered, 
^^jid'Ufoken. Sorias & Cozzens have not yet begun to re- 
^''''^build their great warehouse ; Wilson's is in the same state, 
and he has opened in another site ; the Steamboat Hotel 
is yet a crash of broken timbers ; the Southern Star, the 
Cotton plant, the Shakespeare are nowAere.-— These'* and 
dozens of other large buiUings, all thrown down, make this 
nart of our city still bear something of the collapsed and 
broken appearance it did on the day the tornado trod it dofwn 
into the boiling waters. 
The eye, from the blufi^ turns eastward and sees the here 



and dismantled appearance of the large brick mansions of 
P. Little, Esq., and Mrs. Linton ; and between these two 
extreme poinU of the city, Parker's Southern Exchange, tbo 
Eagle CofiR»e House, Raby*s immense stables, and the spa- 
cious Railroad Depot are still in ruins, besides two kif^ 
brick commission stores but just completed at the time of 
the storm, and numerous smaller builJings. The Piesfaj- 
terian church is so far repair«:d that audiences assemble in it, 
although the tower is thrown down ; the Episcopal church 
is also capable of containing an audience, in pleasant weather; 
but the Methodist church is irretrievably ruined ; the bell 
was thrown across the square-unbroken. 

We might go into a particular review of the ruins and 
repaira in every street and square of the city ; but ** Time, 
the Bpaulifler*' is doing wonders for us. ily the coming 
winter, Uie brave heart and untiring hand shall have chased 
away many a furrow from the face of the once fair, and now 
interesting Natchez.— /Vee Trader* 



A new Article of Export — The ship Henry sailed from 
this port yesterday for London, with a cargo of thirty-threo 
thousand seven hundred and fifty bushels of oats. We be- 
lieve this U the first large shipment of oats made from this 
country to England, if not alvolutely the first shipment of 
any extent. In addition to the above, ohe carried, out 1,000 
bushels of com and 70 hogsheads of tobacco.*' 

Fhila, North Amer, 

It appears from the following table that *^ Oats" have bean 
heretofore regulariy an article of import — and in 1836 it 
amounted to 161,552 bushels, valued at ^63,346. 
Years. Bushels. Valoo. 

1825, 935 t 107 

1825 12,508 8,9J1 

1827 823 2>9 

1828, 1,138 110 

1829, Ul^ 102 

:8 >0, 1,495 378 

H3 1 ,....••• ' 1 ,226 833 

1852 1,187 331 

1833 348 no 

1H34, 1.8J7 506 

1833, 7,640 2,421 

1836, 161,552 63,346 

1837. 4,963 2,639 



A Surgical Case. — We were yesterday invited to view 
a child which had been operated upon for *' double clubfeet.*' 
The child was but sixteen months of age, and when we saw 
it was so rapidly improving that it was enabled to stand 
upon the soles of its feet by seizing hold of a chair. The 
case was originally under the care of Dr. George Spackman, 
who called Drs. Duffee and D. F. Condie in consultation, 
at which an operation was determined upon and accordingly 
performed by Dr. Dufiee. The name of the chikl is Zsiia 
Miller, and the parents reside in Sixth street abovo Race.— 
The operation was performed only three weeks ago, in the 
presence of the other physicians, and in the manner as re- 
commended by the German surgeons. — Public Ledger* 
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Tlie MuMgers of the Lehigh Coftl and Nmyigadon Co., 
have pQbliahed in a pamphlet, a histoiy of that company, 
tracing its origin, from the very commencement of coal oper- 
ations in that quarter in 1793. It will be found an interest- 
ing dooninent, and exhibits a wonderfal degree o£ persever- 
ance to overcome apparently insurmountable difficulties. 
The following is a portion of the pamphlet 

HISTORY 

Of tlie liCtaiffli Coal & Ifavigation Go. 

In the year 1793 a company was formed under the title 
of the " Lehigh Goal Mine Company,'* who purchased from 
Jacob Weiss the tract of land on which the large opening at 
8«immit Hill is made, and afterwards ** took up," under 
warrants from the commonwealth, about ten thousand acres 
of land, embracing about five-sixths of the coal lands now 
owned by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company. The 
Cool Mine Company proceeded to open the mines, and make 
■n appropriation often pounds ($26 67) to construct a road 
from the mines to the landings, (nine miles ! !) After many 
frnitkss attempts to get coal to market over this nominal 
road, and by the Lehigh river, which, in seasons of low 
water, in its unimproved state, defied the floating of a canoe. 
over ita rocky bed, and after calling for contributions of 
money from the stockholders until citing was useless, the 
Lehigh Coal Mine Company became tired of the experiment, 
and auflered theb (Mroperty to lie idle for some years. 

In the mean time they endeavored to get the navigation 
of the Lehigh improved, and several laws were passed by the 
Commonwealth without eflecting this object 

To eneourage and bring into notice the \ise of their coal, 
the company, in December, 1807, gave a lease upon one of 
the coal veins to Rowland and Uutland for twenty-one years, 
Inrith the privilege of digging iron ore and coal, gratis, for 
the manofoctore of iron, This business was abandoned, 
^pgother with the lease, as, from some cause, they did npt 
iwoceed in their work; 

In December 1813, the company made a lease for ten 
years, of their lands, to Messrs. Miner, Cist and Robinson, 
with the right of cutting lumber on the lands, for building 
boats ; the whole consideration for this lease was to be the 
umnal introduction into market of ten thousand bushels of 
coal, far the benefit of the lessees. Five ark loads of coal 
Irere despatched by these gentlemen from the landing at 
Manch Chunk, two of which reached Philadelphia, the others 
having been wrecked in their passage. Four dollars per 
ton were paid to a contractor for the hauling of this coal 
from die minea to the landing over the road above referred 
tOk toad the contractor lost money. The principal part of 
file coal which arrived at Philadelphia was purchased at 
twe^-<me doUars per ton, by White and Hazard, who 
wwa thMi mam^uring wire at the Falls of Schuylkill.— 
But even flus price did not remunerate the owners for then* 
losses and exptoaes in getting the coal to market, and they 
wen CMseqoently compelled to abandon the prosecution of 
die busuMSf, and of course, did not comply with the terms of 

Id Dtoen^r, 1817, Joeiah White and Erskine Hazard, 
baiiig deahoua of supplying their works with anthracite coal, 
and frnduif they could not obtain it as cheaply from the 
Sdmyflull region as they were led to boDevo it could be pro- 

Vol. III.— U 



cured from the Lehigh, determined that Josiah White should 
visit the Lehigh mines and river, and obtain the neoessaij 
information on the subject. In this visit he was joined by 
George F. A. Hauto. Upon their return, and making a h,* 
vorable report, it was ascertained that the lease on the mining 
property was forfeited by non uter, and that the law, the 
last of six which had been passed for the improvement <^ 
the navigation of the river, had just expired by ks own lim- 
itation. Under these circumstances the Lehigh Coal Mino 
Company became completely dispirited, and executed a leaao 
to Messrs. White, Hauto and Hazard, for twenty yeon» of 
their whole property, on the conditions that, after a giveft 
time for preparation, they should deliver for their own bene- 
fit at least forty thousand bushels of coal annually in Phifai- 
delphia and the districts, and shouki pay, up<m demand, ono 
ear of com as an annual rent for the property. 

Having obtained the lease, theee gentlemen appliod to the 
legiskiture for an act to authorize them to improve the navi- 
gation of the Lehigh, sUting in their petition their object of 
getting coal to market, and that they had a plan MC tho 
cheap improvement of river navigation, which thej hoped 
would serve as a model for the improvement of many ouer 
streams in the state. Their project was considered chimeri- 
cal, the improvement of the Lehigh particularly being deemed 
impracticable, from the failure of the vaiUNU companiea 
who had undertaken it under previous laws, one of which 
had the privilege of raising money by lottery. The act of 
20th of March, 1818, however, gave theae gentlemen tho 
opportunity of ^ ruining themselves," as many members of 
the Legislature predicted would be the result of their under* 
taking. The various powers applied for, and which were 
granted in the act, embraced the whole scope of tried and 
untried methods of effecting the object of getting " a navi- 
gation downward once in three days for boats loaded with 
one hundred barrels or ten tons," with the reservation on tho 
part of the Legislature of the right to compel the adoption 
of a complete slack-water navigation from EastOn to 8tod- 
dartsville, should they not deem the mode of navigation 
adopted by the undertakers sufficient for the wants of the 
country. 

Messrs. White and Hazard, having levelled the river from 
Stoddarftville to Easton, in the month of April, 1818, with 
instruments borrowed of the Delaware and Schuylkill Canal 
Company, (the only instruments at that time to be met with 
in Philadelphia,) and having also taken the levels from the 
river to the coal mines, to ascertain that a road could be con- 
structed altogether on a descending grade from the coal to 
the navigation, and having aiscertained from the concurrrnt 
testimony of persons residing in the neighborhood, that the 
water in the river never fell, in the driest seasons, below a 
certain mark in a rock at the Lausanne Landing, were sat- 
isfied that there would always be a sufficiency of water in tlie 
river to give the depth and vridth of water required by the 
law, if the water were confined by wing dams and channef 
walls in its passage over the " riffles" from pool to poolw— : 
This plan was therefore decided upon for the improvement 
of the navigation, as well ais the use of flat-bottomed boats, 
to be constructed for each voyage firom the timber hinds 
which were purchased fot this purpose oti the upper section 
of the Lehigh. 

It may not be uninteresting to state the sitaation of the 
country along the Ldiigh, as they found it at this period.^^ 
From StoddartsviQe to Lausanne, a distance of tiurty^fiTe 
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' miles, tbere was no sign of a human haUtation ; every thing 
was in a stote of nature. The ice had not yet left the shores 
of the river, which runs for almost the whole of this distance 
in a deep ravine between hills from four hundred to one 
thousand feet high, and so abrupt that but few places occur 
where a man on horseback can ascend them. ' The adjacent 
•MMtry, though in many parts well covered with tmiber, 
had only a nominal value, as all hope of getting it to market 
was extinguished by the repeated failures of all attempts to 
impRyre 'Sao navigation, wtuch was now considered impos- 
sible. The fall in this part of the river was ascertained to 
Be, i^om Stoddartsville to Mauch Chunk, nine hundred and 
ten feet ; or, on the average, about twenty-five feet to the 
mile. Above the gap in the Blue Mountam there Were but 
tiurteen houses, including the towns of Lausanne and Le- 
bighton, within sight from the river. Below the gap the 
country was improved. Rafls were sent, during freshets, 
from Lausanne downward, but no nh had ever come from 
above that point. From Mauch Chunk to Easton the fall 
was Aree hundred and sixty-four feet, making the whole 
feH from Stoddartsville to Easton twelve hundred and sev- 
ens-four feet 

The great first and second anthracite coal regions were 
then entirely unknown as such. Coal had been found on 
the summit hill, where the great opening of the Lehigh 
Company now is, and also at the Beaver Meadows. But 
tiiere was then no knowledge that there were, in each loca- 
tion, continuous strata of coal, for many miles in extent, in 
each direction from these two points. Indeed the old Coal 
Mine Company for some years ofiered a bonus of two hun- 
dred dollars to any one who should discover coal on their 
lands, nearer to the Lehigh than the summit mines, but 
wiAout its being claimed. The use of the coal from these 
locations was confined to the forge 'fires of the neighboring 
blacksmiths and the bar-room stoves of the taverns along the 
road. Wood was almost the only fuel used in Ptiiladelphia ; 
and that and bituminous coal supplied the fire places of New 
York and eastern cities. l*he only canal in Pennsylvania, 
at that time in navigable order, was one of about two miles 
in length, at York Haven, on the Susquehanna, and one 
made by Josiah White, at the Falls of Schuylkill, with two 
locks, and a canal three or four hundred yards long. ■ 

It was under these circumstances that the legislature of 
1818 granted the privileges of the " Act to improve the nav- 
igation of the river Lehigh*' to Josiah White, George F. A. 
Hauto, and Erskine Hazard, which are now considered of 
■uch immense magnitude that they ought never to have been 
granted, and that those gentlemen were at that time pointed 
at as extremely visionary, and even crazy, for accepting them. 

Having obtained the law, the lease on the coal mines, and 
the necessary information respecting them, and decided upon 
the plan of making improvements, the next step of the pio- 
neers was to raise the necessary capital for carrying on the 
work. Preliminary to this, they published, in pamphlet 
form, a descriptiota <^ the property, and the privileges an- 
nexed to it, and proposed to create a company t(^improve 
the navigation and work the coal mines. 

The stock of this company was subscribed for on the con- 
dition that a committee should proceed to the Lehigh, and 
satisfy themselves that the actual state of affairs corresponded 
with the representation of them. The conmiittee consisted 
€i two of our most respectable citizens, both men of much 
mechanical experience and ingenuity. They repaired to 
Mauch Chunk, visited the coal mines, and then built a bat- 
teau at Lausanne, in which they descended the Lehigh and 
made their observations. They both came to the conclusion, 
and so reported, that the improvement of the navigation was 
perfectly practicable, and that it would not exce^ the cost 
of fiffy thousand dollars, as estimated, but that the making 
of a good road to the mines was utterly impossible; ''for,** 
added one of them, " to give you an idea of the country over 
whi^ the road is to pass, I need only tell you that I ccmsid- 
eied it quite an easement when the wheel of my carriage 
struck a stump instead of a stone ! ! " This report, of course, 
voided the subscription to the joint stock. 

It very soon appeared that there was great diversity of 
- opinion relative to the value of the two objects. Some were 



willing to join in the improvement of the navigation, but hud 
no fkiih in the value of the coal, or that a market could ever 
be found for it among a population accustomed wholly to the 
use of wood. On the oUier hand, some were of the opinion 
that the navigation would never pay the interest of its cost, 
while the coal business would prove profitable. This gave 
rise to the separaHon of the two interests ; and proposals 
were issued for raising a capital of fifly thousand dollars, on 
the terms that those who furnished the money should have 
all the profits accruing from the navigation up to twentp-five 
per cent, all profits beyond that to go to White, Hauio and 
Hazard, who also retained the exclusive management of the 
concern. The amount was subscribed, and the company 
formed under the title of the " Lehigh Navigation Company** 
on the 10th of August, 1818. The work was immediately 
commenced, the managers taking up their quarters in a boat 
upon the Lehigh, which moved downwards as the work of 
constructing the wing-dams progressed. The hands em- 
ployed had similar accommodations. 

On the 21st of October of the same year '' The Lehi|^ 
Coal Company" was formed, for the purpose of making a 
road from the river to the mines, and of bringing coal to 
market by the new navigation. The capital subscribed to 
this company was fifly-five thousand dollars, and was taken 
on the same plan with that of the Navigation Company ; 
but the managers were to be entitled to all the profits above 
twenty per cent, they conveying the lease of the Coal Mfne 
Company's land, and also several other tracts of land which 
they had purchased, to trustees for the benefit of the assodp 
ation. The road which now, for seven miles, constitutes tba 
grading of the railroad to the summit mines was laid out in 
the faU of 1818, and finished in 1819, This is believed to 
have been the first road ever laid out by an instrument, on 
the principle of dividing the whole descent into the whole 
distance, as regularly as the ground woukl admit of^ and to 
have no undulation. It was intended for a railroad, as soon 
as the business would warrant the expense of placing laib 
upon it A pair of horses would bring down from four to 
. six tons upon it, in two wagons. 

Every thing was thus making satisfactory advances townd 
the accomplishment of the obiect, when, late in the season 
of 1818, the water in the nver fell, by an unparallded 
drought, as was believed, fully twelve inches below the madL 
which has been mentioned as shown by the inhabitants to 
be the lowest point to which the river ever sunk. Here wis 
a difiiiculty totally unanticipated, and one which required a 
very essential alteraticm in the plan. Nature did not furnish 
enough water, by the regular flow of (be river, to keep the 
channels at the proper depth, owing to the veiy great fedl in 
the river, and the consequent rapidity of its motion. It be- 
came necessary to accumulate water by artificial meanWf 
and let it ofif at stated periods, and let the boats pass dowfi 
with the long wave, thus formed, which filled up the diu^ 
nels. 

This was efifected by constructing dams in the ndghbor* 
hood of Mauch Chunk, in which were placed sluice-gateBof 
peculiar construction, invented for the pnrpo$e by JoMah 
White, (one of the managers,) by means of which the water 
could be retained in the pool above, until required for use. 
When the dam became full, and the water had run over it 
long enough for the river below the dam to acquire the depth 
of the ordinaiy flow of the river, the sluice-gates were let 
down, and the boats, which were lying in the pools above, 
passed down with the artificial flood. About twelve of theM 
dams and sluices were made in 1819, and, with what work 
had been done in making wing^ams, absoibed the capital 
of the company, (which, on. the first plan of improvement, 
would have been adequate,) before the whole of the dams 
were completely protected from ice fre^ets. They were, 
however, so far completed as to prove, in the fall of that 
year, that they were capable of producing the required depth 
of water from Mauch Chunk to Easton. In the spring of 
1820 the ice severely injured several of the unprotected 
dams, and carried away some of the sluice-gates. This ntr 
nation of things, of course, gave rise to many difliculties. It 
was necessary that more money should be raised, or the woik 
must bo abuidoned. A difficulty also arose am(Hig the 
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manftgers thenuelTes, which resulted in White and Hazard 
makmg an arrangement with Hauto for his interest in the 
coDcem, on the 7th of March, 1820. On the Slst of April 
following, the Lehigh Coal Company and the Lehigh Na- 
irigation Company agreed to amalgamate their interests, and 
to unite themselves into one company, under the title of the 
''Lehigh Navigation and Coal Company " provided the ad- 
ditional sum of twenty thousand dollars was subscribed to 
the stock by a given date. Of this sum nearly three-fifths 
were subscribed by White and Hazard. With this aid the 
navigation was repaired, and three hundred and sixty-five 
tooB of coal sent to Philadelphia, as the first fruits of the 
concern ! This quantity of coal completely stocked the mar- 
ket, and was with difiiculty disposed of in the year 1820. — 
It will be recollected that no anthracite coal came to market 
from any other source than the Lehigh before the year 1825, 
•8 a regular business. 

The money capital of the concern was soon found to re- 
quire an increase. The work was done, with the exception 
of one place at the " slates," where the channel and wing 
walls were made over the smooth surfaca of date ledges, 
which projected alternately from one side of the river nearly 
to the other, and rose to within four inches of the surface of 
the water for a considerable distance along the river. From 
the nature of the ground, it was impossible to make the 
wing walls remain tight enough to keep the water at the re- 
quired height, and it was evident that a solid dam must be 
reaorted to, to bury the slates permanently to a sufficient 
depth below the surface. This, it was estimated, could not 
be erected at a less cost than twenty thousand doUars. To 
raise this sum, in the circumstances of the company, was a 
difficult task. The small quantity of coal which had been 
brought down having so completely filled the market, and 
the inexperience in the use of that species of fuel having 
excited so many prejudices against it, that many of the stock- 
holders doubted whether it would be possible to introduce 
the coal into general use, even if the navigation were made 
perfect While this difficulty was in the process of arrange- 
ment, the work was kept alive by the advances of one of the 
managers. At length, on the Ist of May, 1821, a new ar- 
rangement of the whole concern took place, by which all 
the interests became more closely amalgamated. The title 
of the company was changed to *' The Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company*^ It was agreed that the capital stock 
should be increased by new subscriptions, and that in con- 
nderation thereof, and of certain shares of the stock to be 
given to them, J. White and E. Hazard would release to the 
company all their reserved exclusive rights and privileges, 
and residuary profits, and convey to trustees, for the use of , 
the company, all their right to the water-power of the river i 
Lehigh, and come in as simple stockholders ; the company, j 
at the same time, assuming the settlement of Hauto's claim 
upon White and Hazard. It was, however, agreed that the 
subscribers to the new stock should have the benefit of all 
the profits up to three per cent semi-annually ; then the 
original stockholders became entitled to the profits until they >' 
derived semi-annual dividends of three per cent ; and final- j 
ly, any axcess of profit beyond these was to go to the stock 
aJoCted to J. White and E. Hazard, until the profit in any 
SIX months should be sufficient to produce a three per cent 
dividend on all the stock. From that time all discrimination 
in the stock was to cease, and all the owners to come in for 
an equal share of the profits in the proportion of shares of 
stock held l>y them. 

The business of the company was to be carried on by five 
managers, two of whom were to reside at Mauch Chunk, 
under the title of acting managers, and superintend the na- 
'vigation and coal department, while the others took care of 
the finances. 

After this agreement was made, a number of the stock- 
holders and their friends visited the works and property of j 
Iha company, and although they expressed themselves agree- 
ably disappointed in the appearance of things, yet the doubt 
of the possibility of getting a market for the coal induced a 
timidity in subecribing to fitfy thousand dollars of new stock, 
wdiich was only overcome by J. White and £. Hazard trans- 
ferring, as a bonus- to those who wouJd subscribe, an amount 



of the stock held by them equal to twenty per cent on tho 
amount of the new subscription. In this way the whole fijt|r 
thousand dollars was subscribed. The dam and lock at th« 
slates were erected, and one thousand and seventy-three ton» 
of coal were sent to Philadelphia in 1821. 

The unincorporated situation of the company, now thai 
its operations were becoming more extensive, caused unea- 
siness among the stockholders with regard to their personal 
liabilities, and necessarily operated as a check to the prosper* 
ous extension of the business. In addition to which, the 
whole property and interests of the concern were virtualfjf 
mortgaged to the holders of the fi% thousand dollars of new 
stock, which would render any extension of the capital ex* 
cessively difficult To remedy these difficulties, application 
was made to the Legislature, who, on the 13 th of February , 
1822, granted the act of incorporation under which the com- 
pany are now operating. In this year the capital stock of 
the company was increased by new subscriptions amount- 
ing to $83,950, and two thousand two hundred and forty 
tons of coal were sent to market 

The boats used on this descending navigation consisted of 
square boxes, or arks, from sixteen to eighteon feet widep 
and twenty to twenty-five feet long. At first, Iwo of thirst 
were joined together by hinges, to allow them to bend up 
and down in passing the dams and sluices, and m the men 
became accustomed to the work, and the chmuieU were 
straightened and improved as experience di€tated| the nu ca- 
ber of sections in each boat was increased, tUl at la^t their 
whole length reached one hundred and eighty fcot They 
were steered with long oars, like a raft Machinery was de- 
vised for jointing and putting together the planks of which 
these boats were made, and the hands became so expert that 
five men would put one of the sections together and launch 
it in forty-five minutes. Boats of this description were used 
on the Lehigh till the end of the year 1831, when the Del- 
aware division of the Pennsylvania Canal was partially fin- 
ished. In the last year forty thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-six tons were sent down, which required so many boats 
to be built that if they had all been joined in one length, 
they would have extended more than thirteen miles. These 
boats made but one trip, and were then broken up in the 
city, and the planks sold for lumber, the spikes, hinges, and 
other iron work, being returned to Mauch Chunk by Isjid, a 
distance of eighty miles. The hands employed in running 
these boats walked back for two or three years, when rough 
wagons were placed upon tho road by some of the tavern 
keepers, to carry them at reduced fares. 

During the low water upon the Delaware it was found ne- 
cessary to improve several of the channels of that river, and 
in this way about five thousand dollars were expended by 
the Lehigh Company, under the authority of the commis- 
sioners appointed by the state for the improvement of the 
Delaware channels, whose funds were exhausted. 

The descending navigation by artificial freshets on the 
Lehigh Is the first on record which was used as a permanent 
thing; though it is stated that in the expedition in 1779, 
under General Sullivan, GeneralJames CUnton successfully 
made use of the expedient to extricate his division of the 
army from some difficulty on the east branch of the Sus- 
quehanna, by erecting a temporary dam across the outlet of 
Otsego lake, which accumulated water enough to float them, 
when let off, and carry them down the river. 

The descending navigation of the Lehigh was inspected, 
and the Governor's license to take toll upon it obtained on 
the 17th of January, 1823, it having been in use for two 
years previous to the inspection. No toll was charged upon 
it till 1827. 

The great consumption of lumber for the Itoats very soon 
made it evident that the coal business could not be carried 
on, even on a small scale, without a communication by water 
with the pine forests, about sixteen miles above Mauch 
Chunk, on fhe upper section of the Lehigh. To obtain this 
was very difficult. The river, in that distance, had a fall of 
about three hundred feet over a very rough, rocky bed, with 
shores so forbidding that m only two places above Lausanne 
had horses been got down to the river. To improve the na- 
vigation it became necessary to commence operations at the 
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ppper end, and to cart all the toofs and proriaiona by a cir- 
cuitous and rough road through the wildemeas, and then to 
build a boat for each load to be sent down to the place where 
the hands were at work by the channels which they had pre- 
Tiontly prepared. Before these channels were effected, an 
attempt was made to send down planks, singly, from the 
pme swamp, but they became bruised and broken by the 
Yocks before they reached Mauch Chunk. Single saw-lo^ 
were then tried, and men sent down to clear them from the 
rocks as they became fast But it frequently happened that, 
when they got near Mauch Chunk, a sudden rise of the 
water would fweep them off, and ihey were lost These 
difficulties were overcome by the completion of these chan- 
nels in 1823, which gave rise to an increase of the capital 
stock, at the same time, of ninety-six thousand and fifVy 
dollars, making the whole amount subscribed five hundred 
thousand dollait. In this year, also, five thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-three tons of coal were sent to market, of 
which about one thousand tons remained unsold in the fol- 
lowing spring, there being still a great prejudice against the 
domestic use of coaL This prejudice was, however, on the 
wane, and Tery soon afler this time became nearly extinct 

In 1 825 the demand for coal increased so much that twen- 
ty-eight thousand three hundred and ninety-three tons were 
0ent down the Lehigh, and the coal trade on the Schuylkill 
now commenced by their sending down by that navigation 
aey«i thousand one hundred and forty-three tons. 

It became evident that the business on the Lehigh could 
not be extended as fast as the demand for coal increased, 
while it was neccssaiy to build a new boat for each load of 
coal ; besides, the forests were now beginning to feel the 
Waste of timber, (more than four hundred acres a year being 
cut off,) and showed plainly enough that they would soon 
/disappear, in consequence of the increased demand upon 
them ; while, at the same time, the Schuylkill coal region 
had an uninterrupted slack-water navigation, which would 
accommodate boats in their passage up as well as down, and, 
of course, admitted any extension of the coal trade that 
might be deemed advisable. It should also be mentioned 
that almost the whole of the shares of the stock of the old 
** Coal Mine Company*' had been purchased, so that the 
mines had become nearly the sole property of the I^ehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company. These shares represented 
fiflieth parts of the whole property, and the purchase of them 
commenced at one hundred and fifty dollars per share ; the 
last v^as purchased for two thousand dollars, afler the slack- 
water navigation had been made. Under ail thes6 circum- 
stances, it was concluded that the time had arrived for change 
ing the navigation of the Lehigh into a slack-water naviga- 
tion. The acting managers, who resided at Mauch Chunk, 
formed a plan for a steamboat navigation, with locks one 
hundred and thirty feet long and thirty feet wide, which 
would accommodate a steamboat carrying one hundred and 
fifty tons of coal. These locks were of a peculiar construc- 
tion, adapted to river navigation. The gates operated upon 
the same principle with the sluice-gates in the dams for mak- 
ing artificial freshets, and were raised or let down by the ap- 
plication or removal of a hydrostatic pressure below them. 
The first mile below Mauch Chunk was arranged for this 
kind of navigation. The locks proved to be perfectly effect- 
ive, and could be filled or emptied, notwithstanding their 
magnitude, in three minutes, or about half the time of the 
ordinary lock. Application was then made to the Legisla- 
ture for an act for the improvement of the river Delaware 
upon this plan, but the commonwealth decided upon the 
construction of a canal along that river, provided the esti- 
mate of the eicpense of its construction should not exceed a 
limited amount per mile. This, of course, put an end to all 
thoughts of continuing the steamboat plan upon the Le- 
high. Had this plan been adopted, there can be no doubt 
the transportation of coal upon it could have been effected 
at an expeme not excee^ng four milU per ton per mile, 
and the same steamboat could proceed (when the Delaware 
and Raritan Canal was done) to New York, Albany, Pro- 
vidence, 6lc &., without transhipment 

The large quantity of coal which had been brought to 
market and sold in the previous year produced a profit which ' 



brought the semi-annual dividend fully up to three pereent 
on the 1st of January, 1826, and placed all the stock of tfa« 
company upon an equality from that time forward. In the 
previous years the dividend account stood aa foHowa:— 
January 1, 1822, the first dividend made, was confined to 
the preferred subscribers, who then received three per cent 
on their subscription of fifty thousand dollars, and the same 
dividend regularly afterward. July, 1822, gave the original 
subscribers ono per cent, and from that time they regularly 
received three per cent, except in July, 1824, when the di- 
vidend to them was omitted. On the stock allotted to J. 
White and E. Hazard a dividend of one per cent was made, 
January, 1824, and of two and a half per cent, January, 
1825. These were the only dividends in which they par- 
ticipated, previous to the one which equalized the stock. 

In 1826 there were thirty-one thousand two hundred and 
eighty tons of coal sent dovm the Lehigh. The bnsineaa 
was now becoming so large that it was difficult to keep the 
turnpike to the mines in good working order without coat- 
ing it with stone, and it was determined that the best econo- 
my would be to Convert it into a railroad. The anly railroad 
then in the United States was the Quincy Railroad, about 
three miles in length, made in the fall of 1826. There had 
previously been a ahort wooden railroad, not plated with 
iron, at Leiper's stone quarry, of about three quarters of a 
mile in length, but this was worn out, and not in use. The 
railroad from Mauch Chunk to the sunraiit minea was com- 
menced in January, and completely in operation in May, 
1827'. It is nine miles in length, and has a descent all tfaa 
way from the summit mines to the river. The road ia con- 
tinued beyond the summit about three-fourths of a mile, 
and descends into the mines west of the summit about sixty 
feet With this exception, the whole transportation of tlra 
coal upon it is done by gravity, the empty wagons being re- 
turned to the mines by mules, which ride dovm with the 
coal. This, also, was an arrangement made at the sugges- 
tion of Josiah White, entirely novel in its character; and 
enabled the mules to make two and a half trips to the sum- 
mit and back, thus travelling about forty miles each day. — 
Numerous branch railroads are now constructed into the di^ 
ferent parts of the mines. 

In February, 1827, the balance of the stock, amounting to 
five hundred thousand dollars, waa subscribed for ; and, it 
having been decided that the Delaware division of the Penn- 
sylvania Canal would be made, it was determined to go on 
with a canal and slack-water navigation upon the Lehigh, 
from Mauch Chunk to Easton. Mr. Canrasa White, whose 
character as a canal engineer stood as high as any in the 
country, was invited to take charge of the work. He re- 
commended a canal to be constructed of the then ordinary 
size, to accommodate boats of twenty-five tons. But the 
acting managers argued that the same hands could manage 
a much larger boat and the only additional expense finr a 
boat of one hundred, to one hundred and fifty tons would be 
for a larger boat, and for an additional horse or two to tow it 
The whole lading being coal, which could always be furnish- 
ed in any quantity, there need be no detention for a cargtr 
for the larger boat and the expense per ton would be very 
i^uch lessened. It was at last concluded that the engineer 
should make two estimates, the one for the canal to be fbr^r 
feet wide, and the other for a canal of sixty feet wide, each 
with corresponding locks. The difference in the estimates 
for the two canals in that location was so small (about $80,- 
000) that the largest size was unanimously adopted. The 
wisdom of this decision has been most clearly demonstrated, 
and other canal companies in the United States have aince 
followed the example. The dimensions of the navigration 
were fixed at nxty feet Toide on the snrfacet and fhseftet 
deep i and the locks one hundred feet long and tToenty-tvo 
feet TOfidef adaptei to boats of one hundred and twenty tons. 
The work was at once laid out and let to contractors, who 
commenced their operations about midsummer. 

The canal commissioners met soon after at Bristol, for 
the purpose of deciding upon letting the Delaware division 
of the Pennsylvania Canal. They were applied to, to construct 
it 60 as to correspond with the work going on upon the 
Lehigh ; it was however insisted that the experience of Eu- 
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Tope had proved that a twenty-five ton boat was the size 
moiA cheaply managed ; and that even upon the New York 
Canal, which would admit of boats of forty tons, it rarely 
happened that the packets carried more than twenty-five tons. 
The commissioners at length concluded to make the locks of 
half the width and of the same length as those on the Lehigh, 
so that two of the Delaware boats could pass at once through 
the Lehigh locks, and thus save half the time in lockage. 
Had not the '* experience of Europe" thus thwarted a noble 
work, sloops and schooners would, at this day, have taken 
in their corgoes at Whhe Haven, teventy-one miles up the 
JLehi^rh, and have delivered them, without transhipment, at 
any of our Atlantic ports. The Canal Commissioners of 
the present day have already ofiicially expressed to the 
Legislature their anticipations that it will soon be necessary 
to enlarge the whole of the Delaware division, to enable it to 
pas9 the immense trade that will undoubtedly be poured into 
it irom the Lehigh. 

This enlargement of the Delaware canal must unquestion- 
ably take place soon, or the enlargement of the Morris Ca- 
nal, by our spirited neighbors of New York, will take off a 
very large proportion of its trade. The enlargement of 
twenty-six miles of the Delaware Canal, and of thirteen of 
its locks below Easton, with an outlet to the river Delaware 
at Black's Eddy, opposite the feeder of the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal, would yet admit sea vessels to load or dis- 
charge at White Haven. The Delaware division is now 
only calculated to pass boats of sixty tons through the 
locks. 

As so large a portion of the Delaware division was made 
by embankments along the river, the probability is, that the 
foil-sized canal would not have cost more than the one now 
constructed, and the transportation upon it would not have 
cost so much by one-fourUi. 

The Lehigh slack-water navigation, from Mauch Chunk 
to Easton, was opened for use at the close of June, 18:29, 
while the Delaware division was not regularly navigable 
until nearly three years afterwards, although it was com- 
menced but about four months after the Lehigh. The con- 
tractors upon the Delaware division were suffered to use 
improper materials, and when finished by them the canal 
would not hold water. It was, at length, lefi to the care of 
Mr. Josiah White to make it a good and permanently useful 
navigation. 

The want of the Delaware division, after the Lehigh was 
completed, caused the failure of eight dividends, to the 
Lehigh Company, as they were obliged to continue the use 
of the temporary boats, which were very expensively moved 
on the Lehigh navigation, but were the only kind that 
ooold be used opon the channels of the Delaware river, 
which were still necessarily used to get to market This 
not only prevented the increase of the company's coal busi- 
ness on the Lehigh, but also turned the attention of persons 
desiroos of entering into the coal business to the Schuyl- 
kill coal region, which caused Pottsville to spring up with 
great rapidity, and furnish numerous dealers to spread the 
66haylkill coal through the market, while the company was 
the only dealer in Lehigh coal. In this manner the 
SchnylkiU coal trade got in advance of that of the Lehigh. 

The capital of the company being limited, by the act of 
incorporation, to one million of dollars, which amount had 
been expended in the operations of the compai^ prior to the 
completion of the slack-water navigation, it became necessary, 
in 1828, to consider the means to raise the necessary funds 
to carry on the work. By this time a total change had 
taken place in the views of the community resipecting the 
undertaking of the Lehigh Company. The improvement of 
the Lehigh had been demonstrated to be perfectly practica- 
ble, and Sie extensive coal field owned by them was no long- 
er considered to be of problematical value. The Legisla- 
ture of 1818 was nov censured for having granted such 
valuable privileges, and all the " craziness** of the original 
enterprise was lost sight of. Hence applications to the 
Legislature for a change in their charter were thwarted by 
&e influence of adverse interests. With such opposition, it 
was in vain to apply to the L.egis1ature for an increase of 



capital, as it was evident that such a change could not be 
efi^ted without a sacrifice of some of the valuable privileges 
secured by the charter of the company. Resort was there- 
fore necessarily had to loans, to enable the company to ctmit 
plete the work required of them by law, and these wevo 
readily procured, in consequence of the good faith always 
evinced in the business of the company, and their evidenUy 
prosperous circumstances. The first loan was taken in 
1828. 

The claim upon the company arising from their assump- 
tion of the agreement of J. White and £. Hazard with G* 
F. A. Hauto for the purchase of his interest, before mention^ 
ed, was finally settled in 1830, by the purchase by the com- 
pany of the remaining shares of the stock into which Hauto 
had converted his claim. 

Upon the completion of the Delaware division of the 
Pennsylvania Canal, the operations of the coal business 
were very much simplified by the change from temporaiy to 
permanent boats, and the consequent discharge of the host 
of bands required in chopping, hauling, sawing, rafting, pil- 
ing, and otherwise preparing the large amount of lumber 
necessary for building, on fiie average of some years, of 
eleven to thhteen miles in length of boats, sixteen to eigh- 
teen feet wide. 

In 1831 the company constructed a raifaroad, about five 
miles long, from the landing to the mines which had been 
opened along Room Run, wUch, like the one from the sum- 
mit mines, operates by gravity, but has a more gradual de- 
scent toward the river. 

As the time at which the original act granted to Whiter 
Hauto, and Hazard required the navigation to be completed 
to Stoddartsville was now approaching, and the attention of 
the public was awakened to the second, or Beaver Meadow 
coal region, it became necessary to look to the commence- 
ment of that part of the company's work. It was evident 
that the descending navigation by artificial freshets woidd 
not be satisfactory to the Legislature} who had reserved the 
right of compelling the construction of a complete sladL- 
water navigation. The extraordinary fall in the upper sec- 
tion of the Lehigh rendered its improvement by loc^s of the 
ordinary lifl impracticable, as the locks would have been so 
close together, and would have caused so much detention in 
their use, as to render the navigation too expensive to be 
available to the public The pl^ of high lifis was proposed 
by the managers as one that would overcome this difiicultyy 
and, in 1836, Edwin A. Douglas, Esq., was appointed ae 
engineer to carry it into execuUon. The work, as high ae 
the mouth of the Quakake, was put under contract in June, 
1835, and from thence to White Haven in October of the 
same year. The descending navigation above Wright's Creek . 
was also put under contract in the same year. 

On the 13th of March, 1837, the Legislature passed an 
act authorizing the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 
to construct a railroad to connect the north Branch division 
of the Pennsylvania Canal with the slack-water navigation 
of the Lehigh, and increasing their capital stock to one mil- 
lion six hundred thousand dollars ; at the same time repeal- 
ing so much of the former act as required or provided for 
the completion of a slack-water navigation between Wright's 
Creek (near White Haven) and Stoddartsville. This act 
was accepted by the stockholders of the ' company on the 
10th of May, 1837. 

The whole work of the navigation required by the acts 
of the Legislature was completed, and the Governor's com- 
mission g^ven to the inspectors to examine the last of it, on 
the 19th of March, 1838. 

[Then follows the very satisfoctory report of the Commis- 
sioners, viz : Samuel Breck, N. Beach and Owen Rice, Esqs., 
and also the authority of the Governor to demand tolls, dated 
June 1838, which we omit.] 

Next week we shall make some further extracts from tfils 
interesting document In the meantime, we present, at of 
more immediate interest, the following : ^^ 
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Siaiemeut of the Capital Stock and Permanent Loant, 
£Md of the Cott of the PermaneiU Worko and Beat 
Eotate of the Company. Jan, \, 1840. 

Capital Stock, 30,071 shares, $50 each, . . . .$1,503,550 00 
Pennanent loans, namely — 

At five per cent $1,253,086 85,> .^.- ^^« «« 

« sU « « 2,758,416 97, J *'""'^^ ^-^ 

Making the whole amount of stock and loans 

January 1, 1840, $5,515,053 32 

Expenditures to the same period. — Total cost 
of the Lehigh Navigation from the river 
Delaware at Easton to Wright's Creek, 
above White Haven, being 72 miles of 
canal and skick- water for boato of 120 tons 
burden, and 12 miles of descending navi- 
gation for raits ^om Stoddarteville to 
Wright's Creek, — the whole being divided 
by law into two grand sections : namely — 

Lower Section opened in 1829, 2,012,756 37 

Upper Section opened in 1838, 1,695,506 40 

$3,708,262 77 

A committee of the Senate of Pennsylvania, 
(Kr. Packer, Chairman,) m a Report read 
in Senate March 4, 1834, roeaking of the 
Lower Section of the work from Easton to 
Mauch Chunk, stated as follows :—** rA^ 
JUehigh J^avigaHon it admitted to be «ii- 
perior in all rvtpecto to any other -work of 
a oimilar nature in the United Stateo * 
• • ♦ and, referring to the coot, 
that ** The same work would, perhaps, have 
cost the State double this sum.*' 

Expenditures to January 1, 1840, on the rail- 
road connecting the slack-water navigation 
of the Lehigh at White Haven, with the 
north brandi of the Susquehanna Canal 
at Wilkesbarre, 20 miles long, including 
cost of the raib and engines, 762,735 86 

Tins load is now (July 1840,) so neariy fin- 
ished, that three-fourths of it are now in 
use. The entire road is estimated (from 
this contracte actually made to finish it) to 
cost, when completed, not over $ 1 ,000,000. 
When it is recollected that this road is the 
connecting link between the upper Susque- 
hanna and the important markets of New 
York and Philadelphia, and that almost 
every artide transported upon it, will also 
be conveyed and pay tolls on teventy-^ne 
miles of the Lehigh Navigation, ite cost 
must be considered moderate in comparison 
with the advantages to be derived firom it 
as ^feeder to the navigation. 

Expenditares for improvements made upon 
the eoal and other lands of the Company, 
including cost of railroads and branches 
amounting to about twenty-five miles to 
and in the old mines and Room Run Mines ; 
also mills, store-houses, and numerous other 
buildings at Mauch Chunk, Ac ; and ex- 
tensive wharves, landings, &c, construct- 
ed at Philadelphia and elsewhere ; and in- 
cluding also tne amount of the purchase 
money paid for all the coal and other lands 
and real estate owned by the Company, . . 710,989 34 

AiDOimt of cash on hand, January 1, 1840, 298,712 96 

$5,480,700 83 

Balance, being a p^on of the capital em- 7 <iAoe-yjt% 

ployed in the coal business, 5 ^^'^^ *^ 

$5,515,053 82 

After deducting the dividend declared Janoary 6, 1840, 

irliieh aniounted to $57^53 25, there remained a surplus of 



$200,364 06, being the aggregate accumulation of reoerved 
profito of several preceding years, including a contingent 
fund of $50,000, which is set apart under a provision of the 
By-Laws. 

It will be recollected that the above statement includes 
only the actual cott of the various properties, without any 
consideration of their enhanced value. Almost the whole 
of the real estate on the Lehigh, the six thousand acres of 
coal lands included, was purchased before the construction 
of the navigation, at a very low rate, and the company, of 
course, will enjoy all the increase in value resulting from 
the improvements. 

The navigation of the Lehigh, and the railroad connect- 
ing it with the Susquehanna, have been constructed on terms 
as low as equally permanent works could now be made for ; 
and by being made at Jlrtt of the proper dimensions, the 
necessity of reconstructing them for the purpose of enlarge- 
ment, is entirely avoided. To enlarge the Erie Canal to 
about the same capacity as the Lehigh, New York has de- 
cided upon expending upwards of tiventy rmlUono of dol- 
lars, and then the Lehigh route will still have the advantage 
of the Erie Canal in the choice of markets, and in being 
longer navigable from ite more southern location. 

Iron Ore. 

In addition to the veins of iron ore usually met with in 
the coal fields, a large proportion of the limestone region, ex- 
tending twen^-four miles along the Lehigh canal, is found 
to abound with hematite ore, of an excellmit quality and 
near to the navigation. The Morris Canal, which connecta 
with the Lehigh at Easton, also passes through beds of stone 
ore similar in character to that of the famous iron mountain 
in Missouri, and probably as abundant It is already ascer- 
tained that there are nine veins, and a total thickness of fifty 
feet ; their longitudinal direction is N. E. and 8. W., and 
pitch on an angle 45^ to 60^ 8. E. Thus every variety of 
ore seems to be presented, by which the most advantageous 
mixtures for smelting can be obtained ; the interchange of 
which, and of coal for the operation, cannot fail of producing 
a large amount of tolls for the navigation, and, by mslung a 
freight both ways, materially reduce the cost of fireight— 
The limestone, also, which abounds along the Ijehigh, and 
is necessarily used in large quantities in the smelting of ore, 
as well as for manuring land, &C., will produce a luge ton- 
nage. 

As the application of anthracite to the smelting of iron ore 
has now been successfully made in this country, as well as 
in Wales, and the coal, the ores, limestone, and water pow- 
ers are so abundant on the Lehigh navigation, ita favorable 
connexion with marketa must induce capitalista to locate 
themselves there for carrying on the iron business ex- 
tensively. Some idea may be formed of the extent of this 
business, by referring to the aocounta which have lately been 
published of the iron manu&cture of Wales. The quanti^ 
of pig iron manufactured in 1838 was 531,000 tons. Of 
this quantity 29 1 ,200 tons were made into bars. The quan- 
tity of anthracite required for this, allowing three tons of an* 
thracite to be equal to five tons of the bituminous coal, would 
be 1,306,960 tons; the limestone required would be 185,850 
tons, and the ore 1,593,000 tons. 

A single establishment in Wales, and that not the largest, 
consumes 200,000 tons of coal aimually. 

As the Lehigh company's improvementa connect vrith the 
three great coal ranges, the nearest of which is owned by 
them, it will be but fair to calculate upon their lands pro- 
ducing one-third of the coal to be used in the iron business. 

It must be recoUected that the use of anthracite coal in the 
manufacture of iron, is nearly as new a subject in Wales^ 
as in this country, and that it has been found much cheaper 
than the bitummons coal used through all other parte of 
Great Britain. We may, therefore, hope for a fiiir rivalry 
with Great Britain in this article, as we are commencing tha 
manufecture at the tame time with her, and can have the 
materials equally cheap. The only advantage they have 
over us is in cheap labor, which, on the Lehigh, will he com- 
pensated by the use of water instead of steam. From the 
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best infonnation which can be had, it appears that the dif 
ferenoe of expose in favor of water power will pay about 
two^irds the wages of labor at a fhmace, where the steam 
woold be raised by coal costing two dollars per ton. 

The Lehigh Crane Iron Company has already erected a 
large iiimace on the Lehigh, about three miles above Allen- 
town, which is now in auccettful operaHoHf and making the 
best quality of iron. The works are all upon the Welsh 
plan, and the company have engaged the services of a person 
highly recommended by Mr. Crane to superintend them. — 
These works are open to the inspection of all who may 
choose to visit them. Four furnaces are also about being 
erected at or near Stanhope, on the Morris Canal; and we 
learn that fifVeen thousand tons of coal have already been 
contracted for on the Lehigh for their supply. It is said 
two more fbmaces will soon bo commenced, at South Eas- 
ton, which, like those on the Morris Canal, will draw all 
thor coal ^om the Lehigh. 

A vein of ore, twelve feet thick, has lately been discovered 
on the Lehigh and Susquehanna Railroad^ at Solomon's 
Gap. 

Toivn Plotf. 

In the arrangements for the descending navigation a large 
body of lands was purchased, at very low prices, along the 
Lehigh, for the supply of lumber for the boats ; and in the 
settlement for damages by the ascending navigation, many 
narrow stripe of land were taken by the company. In many 
places these have become very valuable, as sites to use the 
water power upon, and furnish the locations of several 
flourishmg towns. South Easton was thus located on the 
company's property, near the mouth of the Lehigh, where 
about two thousand inches of water power are already em- 
ployed in manufiMrtures, and a flourishing village has sprung 
up. Mauch Chunk, the shipping port of the first coal re- 
gion, has also been built up on the company's property, and 
must continue to thrive and extend itself with the extension | 
of the coal business. So with White Haven, at the junc- 
tion of the Lehigh and Susquehanna Railroad with the 
slack-water navigation. A number of buildings are already ' 
erected there, and occupied as dwellings, saw-mills, stores, | 
taverns, Ac It will, of course, be the shipping port of all 
the trade brought by the railroad from the Susquehanna, for 
which it offers every convenience, and must necessarily be- 
^ come a large and important town. 

Several items contained in the pamphlet have already ap- 
peared in voL ij. pages 154 and 155, &c, which see, for in- 
formation respecting the railroad between Lehigh and Sus- 
qnebanna and its prospective business, the lumber business, 
water power. Crane Iron Company, coal lands, dtc 

JBank o/'-Enj'tencfw— The quarterly average of weekly li- 
abilities of the Bank of England, from March 31, to June 
23, was published June 25, as follows : 
jAobiUHes, 

Circuhition, £16,871,000 

Vepomta,.. 7,122,000 



Log' of the Britannicu^TAy 5, distance 1 74 miles, wind 
W. to W. N. W., at noon Sattee Islands N. E. by E. 10 
miles. 

6th, dist 1 18 miles, lat 61.9, Ion. 10.80, W. N. W. io 
N. W., Cape Clear N. 75 E. 40 miles, strong breeM* with 
heavy sea, clear. 

7th, course S. 77 W. 107 miles, lat 60.32, Ion. 16, N. 
W. to W., strong gales and cloudy, with showers, cross 
sea. 

8th, course 8.70 W. 144 miles, lat. 49.33, Ion. 16.41, 
wind N. N. W. to N. W., fresh breezes with rain, cross sea. 

9th, west, 212, lat. 49.33, Ion. 22.3, wmd N. W. to 8w 
W. by W., moderate breezes and cloudy. 

10th, course S. 88 W., 227 milei^ laL 49.8, Ion. 27.49, 
wind S. S. W. to N. W. by W., strong breezes with ram. 

11th, course & 87 W., 214 miles, lat. 48.56, Ion. 83 JO, 
wind S. W. to W. by S. fresh breezes. 

12th, course S. 76 W. 218 mUes, lat 47.36, Ion. 38.39, 
wind W. by S. N. W. by W., strong breezes, and thick h»- 
zy weather. 

13th, course S. 7o W., 103 miles, lat 46.87, lorn 43.1, 
wind W. by S. to W. N. W. do. do, with rain. 

14th, course S. 76 W., 220 mUes, lat 46.40, Ion. 48.^, 
wind W. by S. S. W., frosh breezes and cloudy, at 6 A. Mr 
saw an iceberg. 

^5th, course S. 87 W., 261 miles, lat 45.27, Km. 54.36, 
wind S. W. to S. S. W., moderate breezes. 

16th, 271 miles, at 6 A. M. saw the Island of Cape Bre- 
ton, N. by E. i E., 10 miles. 

17th, at 2 A. M. arrived at Halifax, and moored at Cu- 
nard's wharf. 

Left Halifax at 9 A. M., and arrived at Boston on the 
18th, P. M. 



The course of the Brittannia between Liverpool and Hali- 
fax, as laid down in the log, varies very fittW from that of 
the Unicom. The greatest distance between the ceurMS of 
the two vessels is about forty miles, and the average is le8» 
than five. If the vessels had been making their passages on 
these courses at the same time, they would not have been 
more than eight hours out of sight of each other daring thie 
whole voyage.— ^Mlon Daily Adv, 



£23,993,000 



Jittei: 

Securities, * £22,402,000 

Bullion...... 4,434,000 



£26,836,000 



LUhofmy^'Du Dudley, of Cincinnati, performed an 
operation at Lexington, Ky., on the person of a gentleman 
60 yeara of age. It was the one hundred and sixty-first 
operatkm performed by this genUeman alone, all of which 
proved successful. The Observer remarks that as a Litho- 
toinist he stands without a rival in this or any foreign coun- 
tiy. 



EnlittmenU in the Jrmy, — The New Yoi% Sun states 
that the following enlistments in the U. S. Army had been 
made within the last three years, viz : 

653 laborers, 164 musicians, iocluding boys eiUisted to 
learn music, 94 tailors, 75 shoemakers, 69 blacksmiths, 126 
carpenters, 31 cabinet makers, 139 clerks and book-keepers, 
26 druggists, 25 painters, 56 bakers, 22 printers, 17 watch- 
makers and jewellers, 13 school teachers, 18 chair-makecs, 
28 butchers, 125 farmers, 60 masons and stone cutters, 36 
sailors, 119 who had before been soldiers, 16 mill vmghts, 
7 doctors, 5 lawyers, 36 saddle and harness makers, 84 
coachmen and ostlers, 27 gunsmiths, 72 weavers and spin- 
ners, 37 iron workers, 13 engineers and surv^ors, 42 tan- 
ners and leather dressers, 59 tin and coppersmiths, 24 segar 
makers, 25 coopers, 18 sawyers, 18 paper makers, 30 hatters, 
40 glass workers, 19 book-binders, 23 dyers, 20 carmen. Of 
the above, there were 906 Americans, 811 Irishmen, 179 
Englishmen, 143 Germans, 95 Frenchmen, 53 Poles, 1I7 
Scotchmen. 



Large Gooseberriee, — Mr. Josiah Bacon of Sandwich, 
handed us, a few days since, three Gooseberries oT aboCkt 
equal size, one of which measured 2 inches and i by 2 and 
{ in circumference, and weighed 4 pennyweights and 1 grain. 

This story got wind, some how, and our village horticul- 
turists, in their zeal for the credit of our fair town, set about 
searching the gardens for a greater specimen of the useful 
berry. The result was, that Mr. Edward Thacher produced 
one from the gaiden of Capt John Eldridge, measuring 3} 
by 3 1«16 inches, and weighing 5 pennyweighU 14 grains! 

iTdrmouth SegUttr* 
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Fiuancei of tlio United Statct. 

CommDnicated by the Secretary of the Treasury to Con- 
gress July 15 th, 1840. 

The communication was laid before the House, and, y^ith- 
out being read, was ordered to be printed.. To which com- 
munication the following statement, showing the condition 
of the Treasury, was appended, viz : 

JStatenient of receipd and expenditures from January 1, to 
July 1, 1840, as atcertained and computed, 

BBCBIPTS. 

From customs |6,940,000 

Lands 1,680,000 

Miscellaneous 40,000 



So, if the new appropriations sliall be reduced 
below the estimates to the extent of bal- 
ance, deduct 



2,900,000 



Leaving, in that event, no balance to be provided for. 

The debts due from the banks being also equal to about ' 
the same amount, no new means furnished for that will pro- 
bably be use^Pf the banks seasonably pay all which is due 
from them. — Globe, 



$8,660,000 
[Those for the last quarter are taken from the 
running account, and for June mostly es- 
timated.] 

From the issue of New Treasury notes 1 1 ,83 6,009 

Made avaiUble, and collected from indebted 

banks 585,885 

Aggregate $11,082,894 



IXPBKDITUBES. 

Excluding trust funds, the funded debt, post' 
office, and redeeming Treasury notes .... 

Funded debt 

Redemption of Treastlry notes, including 
principal and interest, as carried on the 
books 



$10,036,364 
8,233 



2,964,710 



Apparent aggregate $13,009,30? 

Deduct amount of notes computed 1o be re- 
deemed in 1839, but not carried on the 
books until 1840 460,000 



Jjongevity. — The fourth ult was celebrated in Salem Mas- 
sachusetts, with demonstrations of respect more magnificent 
and extensive than were ever made on any former occasion. 
The procession was marked by one circumstance interesting 
to all. Ten barouches carried the following veterans: 

Salem — Rev. Dr. Hezekiah Packard, aged«79 ; Captain 
Edward Drown, 84; Joseph Evcleth, 85; Captain Jesse 
Smith, 84 ; James Fisher, 80 ; John Howard, 85 ; Samuel 
Ropes, 83 ; Noah Hobart, 84 ; Nathan Fish, 77 ; Jonathan 
Archer, 84. Lynfield — Daniel Needham, 80. Lynn — Amos 
Blanchard, 75 ; Israel Wing, 89 ; James Newhall, 83 ; Tho- 
mas A. Breed, — ; Samuel Richardson, — . Manchester — 
Ebenezer Tappan, 79. Hamilton — James Brown, 87; Jo- 
seph Patch, 79 ; Stephen Brown, 80. Ipswich — Daniel Ross, , 
85 ; Thomas Kimball, 77. Beverly — Benjamin Woodbury, 
83 ; James Elliott, 78 ; Ebenezer Ray, 80 { Marblehead — 
Samuel Bowden, 90 ; Thomas Cloutman, 79 : William 
Strong, — , Danvers — General Gideon Foster, 92 ; Jona- 
than Porter, 77; John Josselyn, 79; William Healey, of 
Salem, 65 ; Robert Cary, 56 ; and Jonathan Herrick, 65, of 
Beverly. 



Red aggregate as computed $12,549,307 

The difilerence between the actual receipts and expendi- 
tures has been paid out of the available balance on hand at 
tfc» beginning of the year. 

SUMMABT STATBMBKT. 

i'robable deficiency of receipts in duties in 
1840, arising from continued suspensions 
of specie payments and commercial embar- 
rassments $2,000,000 

l^robable deficiency of receipts arising firom 
new judical decisions on the tariff. .'500,000 

Probable deficiency in receipts from lands. . 750,000 



"Whole amount of deficiency 

Add what is due from banks, being still con- 
tingent as to its payments, including prin- 
cipal and interest 

Whole sum, in estimated receipts, considered 
doubtful 

This may be met by Treasuty note biUs to 
the extent of its means 

Balance leA. 

Add probable excess of expenditure out of old 
appropriations for Florida war, Indian trea- 
ties, &c 

I^robable excess of new appropriations be- 
yond annud estimates 

Leaving- to be provided for on all accounts. . . 
But if no excess of new appropriations is in- 
tended to ^ made, deduct 



3,250,000 



2,900,000 



6,160,000 
5,000,000 



Earthquake,— On the 29lh of October, 1727, a vio- 
lent shock of an earthquake was experienced along the sea- 
board, extending from the Kennebec to the Delaware — and 
which lasted about two minutes. Stone walls and the tops 
of chimneys were thrown down ; in some places the doors 
were unlatched and burst open — and people were in great 
danger of falling. The alarm and consternation produced 
by this event, may be more easily imagined than described 
— and a general revival of religion took place in many places, 
immediately afterwards. It is remarkable that on the same 
day, the island of Martinico, was visited by a violent earth- 
quake, which continued eleven hours. At Port Royal many 
lives were lost — St. Peter's church was thrown down, and 
many otlicr buildings — and in the interior, the buildings on 
upwards of two hundred sugar plantations were nearly all 
demolished. — JHerc, Journal, 



1,150,000 



1,750,000 
1,500,000 



4,400,000 



Expedition in Receiving and Publishing Foreign 
JVeros, There are several circumstances in regard to the fo-' 
reign news recently received, which are worth noting. The 
first and most striking is the fact that the important news 
from India and China, which appears in our columns to-day, 
was received here in the short space oi fifty-four days from 
Calcutta. Such expedition was never before heard of. The 
express reached London on the 3d instant, having been but 
forty-two days on the way, and the Britannia, which left 
Liverpool on the 4th, transmitted it across the Atlantic m 
twelve days, reaching Boston via Halifax, in fourteen dayff. 
Our own express, which we run at a very heavy expense; 
then took it and brought it to our ofiiice, from which it watf 
issued at an early hour yesterday morning, several hours iti. 
advance of any other paper. — N, Y, Sun, 



Galena Gold, — The Galena Democrat of July 4th says: 
« We were yesterday shown a lump of Virgin Gold, picked 
up on the surface of the ground in Iowa Territory, a short 
distance from Galena. This is the first piece Of gold that 
has been found in this section of the country, wnd we have 
no doubt, when search is fully made, that it will be found in 
large quantities.'* It is possible that gold may be dieooverad 
among the other minerals of the nortbfwestem region of the 

I United States ; but the surest and easiest method of procur- 
ing h, there as well as dsewhene, wo imagiiMy will be to 
plough for it. 
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Commerce of Caba« 

The /(lowing is a table showing the general movtoont 
of the whole trade of Cuba : 

General Summary of the Commerce of Cuba. 

Imports^ Exports. 

National commerce, $5^20,™ $2,719,793 

Foreign commerce in Spanish ships 7, 1 08,704 1 ,95 1 ,7S5 
Commerce in foreign ships, 12,886,581 16,810,283 

Total $25,310,803 $21,481,862;^ 

Excess of Importation, 3,883,960 

Total imports and exports in 1839, $46,797,665 

" • ** 1838, 46,200,980 

Ezcessin 1839, $1,596,685 

The total trade in foreign Teasels that frcqaent 

the port of Coba, was in 1839, $29,706,266 

In national vessels, 17,091,399 

In immediate connexion with the peninsula,. . 8,049,710 

This shows an increase of trade with the mother country 
of $896,562, notwithstandmgher deplorable situation and the 
disastroos civil war, which has ruined her industry and agri- 
caltnral resources. — The whole trade under the national flag 
shows an increase of $2,242,299. 

The trade in the precious metals, which was formerly 
prohibited, is now free, or subjected only to a very small du- 
ty. The beneficial results of this change has been immense, 
as the following tables will evince : 

Imports and Exports of the precious metals for the year 
1839. 

Imports. Exports. 

Spain, $31,497 $475,178 

Spanish America, 617,925 9,100 

United States, 892,243 599,54 1 

England, 428,297 1 1,000 

Denmark, 101 ,589 

Hanse Towns, 3,800 

France, 27,067 

Portugal, 202,578 

Other countries, 135,627 397,540 

Total $2,297,1 78 $1,725,804 

These imports and exports have been in the following 
shape — 

Coined gold, $1,497,408 $850,858 

silver, 709,770 874,945 

Total $2,207, 178 $1,725,804 

Total import and export, $3,932,983 

Excess of import over export, 481,374 

During the seven years transpired from 1833 to the close of 
1839, the imports and exports of the precious metals were 
as follows: 

Imports. Exports. Excess of 

imports. 

In gold,.... $7,247,874 $2,261,968 $4,985,806 

silver,.... 6,101,146 5,148,387 952,757 

Total, $1.1,349,019 $7,410,355 $5,938,563 

This return keeping in view the quantity that was in the 
Island anterior to this period, and the silver which has ar- 
rived clandestinely, proves that there is an excess of precious 
znctals in the island ; and also that a scarcity of the precious 
metals under the present judicious system of finance and 
collection of the customs is impossible. Both gold and stl- 
V€€ is imported and exported with perfect freedom. There 
10 abundance for the external trade of the island, and also 
far a circulating medinm^ The system also affords a choice 

Vol. m.— f2 



of metals, which is evidenced in the fact that when one de- 
scription disappeara it is immediately supplied by the other. 

N. r. Herald. 



Presentment of Treasury Drafts. 

Among the circulars recently issued to carry into effect 
the act of Congress " to provide for the collection, safe-keep- 
ing, &c. of the public revenue," is a regulation as to thepro- 
spntment of Treasury drafts, which was addressed to the 
diflerent depositaries under the act, and is herewith published 
for information to the holders of such drafts: — Globe. 

** By the 23d section of the act, it is made the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury ' to issue and publish regulations 
to enforce tlie speedy presentation of all government drafts 
for payment at the place where payable,' " Ac 

All of you, except the Treasurer of the United States, 
will, therefore, at the end of each quarter, make out a list of 
the drafts that have been drawn on you by the said Treasu- 
rer previous to the beginning of the preceding quarter, and 
which, by the notices you have received from him, appear 
to have been outstanding, and not presented. That list you 
will forward to the Treasurer aforesaid, and afterward refrain 
from paying the said drafts when presented until he shall 
first be consulted, or shall firet issue a new instruction for 
the payment thereof; and, to promote the seasonable pre- 
sentment and settlement of said drafts, they shall be carried, 
by the Treasurer of the United States, to a separate suspense 
account, and, until a new order, be regarded as no longer 
chargeable on the depositi^ry on which they were originally 
drawn, but be subject to payment, and be made payable there 
or elsewhere, as found convenient to the Treasurer, on sub- 
sequent application to him for that purpose by the holders 
of said drafts. Levi Woodbdrt, 

Secretaiy of the Treasury. 



Barque California, and Pacific Trade* — Under our 
marine head, will be noticed the clearance of the Barque 
California, Captain Fairfowl, bound to California. This 
vessel was launched here a few weeks since, and now pro- 
ceeds on her first voyage. She is owned in St Louis, Mis- 
souri, at which place we believe her register is dated, having 
been built for Messrs. Glasgow & Harrison, of that city^— 
Her burthen is 2,200 barrels. She carries out about 1,500 
packages of dry goods, folly three-fourths of which are 
American fabrics. The enterprising ownera are connected 
with an established Mexican house, which, with their own 
great means, enables them to commence this trade on a 
magnificent scale, and under the most favorable auspices. — 
The cargo is valued at one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. The large Santa Fe trade, carried on by land from St. 
Louis, is by some blended with the California trade, but the 
two are entirely di;«tinct, extending to different points, and 
not at all connected with each other. The eventual supply 
of our domestic fabrics (to the exclusion of European) to 
the whole of Soutli America, Mexico, etc., appeara within 
the scope of American enterprise. It seems decreed that 
the mighty tide of emigration and civilization- shall gradually 
cause the shores of the Pacific, in their whole immense ex- 
tent, to rival in peculation, refinement, and enterprise, those 
of the Atlantic. How the imagination kindles at the spec- 
tacle ! We hail the departure of this vessel as the com- 
mencement of a regular and beneficial trade, the reward of 
liberal enterprise, and a permanent and increasing aid to our 
manufactures. Success attend her. — U, S. Gazette^ 



Surgical. — The last number of the Western Journal of 
Medicine and Surgery makes mention of a singular case of 
concussion of the brain, on the authority of Dr. Burtt, of 
Cincinnati, A child three years of age is stated to hate' 
fallen from a window in the pecond story of a house upon tf 
brick pavement, mashing its head ** as flat as a table ;" yet. 
owing to the elasticity of the bones, it was not' broken, and 
the child very speedily recovered. 

In another article. Dr. Dickinson, of NashvHIe gives tlw 
history of some remarkable cases of fracture of the BkuU ; 
in which a blow applied to one side of the head drove out k 
portion of the bone on the opposite »ide,— j9flM,;.Tm. y 
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Reward off Industry and Talent. 

Mr. Rantoul, in his Discourse before the Institute of In- . 
struction, which we noticed some days since, after giving a j 
description of the various interests of wealth existing among | 
us, goes on to inquire into the proportionate importance, 
measured by a pecuniary standard, of these several interests 
— and he selects Massachusetts as the subject of inquiry : 

** If by wealth we understand the power of commanding 
articles of comfort and luxury, and the various accommoda- 
tions which money will purchase, it is plain, that for the 
purpose of our comparison, we must regard those as equally 
wealthy who possess an equal fund of this power ; no mat- 
ter whether they hold it in the shape of muscular strength, 
practical talent, productive acres, or hoarded gold. 

** In Massachusetts there are seven hundred and twenty 
thousand inhabitants, among whom are one hundred and 
eighty thousand able bodied men capable of earning by their 
labor, upon an average, three hundred dollars a year. This 
is not too high an estimate, when we throw into the account 
all the labor done by women and children, which we shall 
not reckon separately, and all that degree of skill involved 
in various kinds of labor, so that it cannot be distinguished, 
as where the labor, and not the skill, is what is principally 
paid for. Each pair of working arms, therefore, if we reckon 
but a hundred and eighty thousand pairs in the State, re- 
presents an active capital of five thousand dollars, and the 
productive fund of labor in the aggregate is equal to nine 
hundred millions of dollars. This class, therefore, holds in 
its possession more wealth than any other, and this is true 
not only in Massachusetts, but in every State in the Union. 

*' The interest of skill is not so easily measured. We have, 
however, facts from which we may fairly infer, that though 
of much less magnitude than that of labor, it is very far be- 
yond that of capital. 

A return of the products of industry in Massachusetts, 
made last year to the Secretary of State, exhibited a total 
of more than eighty-two millions of dollars. It is true, that 
in this return, no allowance is made for the cost of the raw 
material of the manufactured articleti ; but neither did it in- 
clude the products of agriculture generally, nor the earnings 
of commerce. Making the proper allowance for these par- 
ticulars, it cannot be doubted that the value created by the 
productive industry of the State, in one year, exceeds one 
hundred millions of dollars. Of this sum, fifty -four mil- 
lions are the wages of labor; about eighteen millions are the 
wagei of capital ; and there will remain therefore about twen- 
ty-eight millions to be the reward of talent, skill, and inge- 
nuity. So that this is, if measured by a pecuniary standard ; 
clearly the second great interest in the community. 

** Of the accumulated property in the State, amounting to 
three hundred millions, considerably more Uian half con- 
sists of real estate, a smaller proportion constitutes the wealth 
embarked in commercial and manufacturing pursuits, and 
the least share of all exists in the shape of moneyed capital. 
If this is the case in Massachusetts, richer in moneyed capi- 
tal, in proportion to her numbers than any other State in the 
Union, it is still more so in every other State. 

'* If these premises are correct, and they are as nearly so as 
they can at present be made, the productive fund which 
yields the annual income of Massachusetts may be thus 
timated: 

Labor worth $900,000,000 

Skill and talent worth 466,666,666 

Accumulated property worth 300,000,000 



Centre Market. — This market was well supplied last 
Saturday with all kinds of seasonable produce, which sold 
at the undermentioned prices. The butchers' meat was gen- 
erally of very excellent quality; so were the vegetable! 
brought to market. There was a full supply of rock, cat 
fish, and sturgeon, which sold at reasonable prices. Fruit 
was scarce. The season of raspberries and strawberries — 
for the production and fine quality of which our market gar- 
deners are becoming justly celebrated — has gone by. A few 
ripe plums were brought to market, and sold high. Apples 
were plentiful. Pears, of which we saw one or two large 
parcels, but not of superior quality, sold pretty well. On the 
whole, last Saturday's market was a very good one. We 
quote as under : 

Beef, 6 to 10 cents per pound Shorts, 16 per bushel 
Corned do. 8 do. Ship stuff, 31^ do. 

Dried do. 12 ' do. Oats, 37 do. 

Veal, 8 to 12 do. Hay, 75 per 100 lbs. 

Mutton, 8 to 10 do. Straw, 62^ do. 

Pork, 1 do. Cabbages, 6 to 25 each 

Lamb, 50 to 75 per quarter Cucumbers, 8 to 10 cts. per doi. 
Jowls, 8 to 10 per lb. Cimlins, 12 do. 

Calfs-head, 26 cents each Potatoes, 75 pr. bus. 

Hams, 15 per lb. Beets, 6 cts. per bunch 

Shoulders, 12 do. Carrots, 6 do. 

Middlings, 12 do. Onions, 3 do. 

Beef tongues, 50 to 62 cts. each Radishes, 3 do. 

Chickens, $2 to $3 per dozen Beans, 18 cts. per peck 
Ducks, $2 to $2 50 do. Apples, 25 to 37 do. 
Print Butter, 31 to 44 per pound Pears, 25 to 50 do. 
Roll do. 20 to 25 do. New com, 1 8 to 25 per doa. 
Lard, 12 do. Rock fish, 12 to 25 per bunch 

Sausages, 12 do. Sturgeon and cat fish abundant 

Corn meal, 65 cts. per bush. and cheap 
Rye meal, 60 do. Crabs scarce and dear 

Shelled com, 55 do. 

Washington, July 13, 1840. 



Making in all $1,666,666,666 

" In what country under heaven is talent and industry so 
regarded ? Assuredly, nowhere can they boast of such re- 
wards as in New England ; for these advantages are com- 
mon though in different degrees to all the New England 
States. And to what cause does New England owe this 
enviable superiority ? The superiority of eilucation, diffused 
by her common schools through her whole population, has 
enabled her to overcome the resistance of her inclement 
climate and her barren soil, and thus nobly to distance all 
her rivals in the career of improvement.*'— •Were. Jour. 



Muscat, — We have seen it stated in some paper, that the 
Navy uf the Imaum of Muscat is larger than that of the 
United States. The fact is quite otherwise, as appears from 
the annexed paragraph copied from u late English paper : 

*'The Imaum of Muscat nowhere lays claim to a tent- 
tory beyond a league distant from the sea shore. His em- 
pire is essentially maritime, and he measures its importanoe 
by the trade and revenue it yields him. To collect his re- 
venues on the widely spread coasts acknowledging his sway, 
he maintains a fleet consisting in all, according to Dr. Rusch- 
enberger, of 75 vessels. This number has been doubted by 
the Edinburgh Reviewer, who, however, on his own know- 
ledge, states the Muscat navy to have consisted, in 1885, of 
one 84 gun ship, one 64, and half a dozen firigates, all built 
of teak, afler English models, and kept in excellent order. 
His naval force, however, according to an excellent authori- 
ty, now consists only of one 64, four frigates, and about ten 
smaller square-rigged vessels. The hulls and armamonts 
are good, but otherwise they are inefi[icient." 



Ground Rents in Baltimore. — The following ground 
rents were lately sold at the Exchange by John Glenn and 
J. Mason Campbell Esqs., Trustees : 

An annuity of $37,60 for $525. 

One do. of 30,00 for 410. 

One do. of 32,00 for 420. 

One do. of 21,50 for 270. 

One do. of 21,50 for 265. 

One do. of 26,00 for 350. 

One do. of 30,00 for 420. 

One do. of 23,00 for 320. 

One do. of 26,00 for 370. Balt.Jbaer. 

There are fewer merchant vessels in this port at the pre- 
sent time, than for a number of years : only six ships, two 
of which will probably sail this morning, three barquei^ and 
a small number of brigs. The high rates of southern freights, 
and the very long passages from Europe have had a tendoi* 
cy to promote this scarcity. — Boston Daily •^^*'' |0(jl p 
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Riot In Keniingion. 

On Monday morning the 27th ult., the workmen upon the 
Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad in the district of Ken- 
sington, on Front street, near Master, gave up their labors in 
consequence of some intimidations from the citizens. About 
one o'clock they resumed their work at the suggestion of the 
police, who were on the ground, numbering between one 
and two hundred, at which time a serious afifray took place, 
in which the police were completely routed, and many of 
them seriously injured. From what we can learn, the origin 
of the difficulties was as follows : A woman, whose name 
we could not learn, was teasing one of the sheriff's posse, 
who was somewhat intoxicated, and succeeded in getting 
his badge from his hat, and placed it round her body. This 
circumstance created a general excitement, when a universal 
row commenced, in which the maces were used by the po- 
lice, and paving stones by the populace, and many individ- 
uals were seriously hurt, among whom were Messrs. Thorn- 
ton, Hazlett, Wallingtonand Walters of the police; Thomas 
JadDBon, John Roy, and a man by the name of Beck, among 
the citizens. An attack was made upon Mr. Paynter, one 
of the commissioners of the District, but he was not hurt. 
Several persons were arrested, and one of the police bound 
over for an assault and battery. At 6 o'clock a great con- 
course of people were on the ground, but all was quiet — 
The military were expected to be on the ground. 

Pennaylvaman . 

Several Penoru Injured, — The upper part of Philadel- 
phia was yesterday disgraced by another riot. The Sheriff 
having issued his Proclamation, commanding peace and 
good order, the workmen attempted again to lay the rails on 
Front street just above the depot, and about three squares 
above the point where the Northern Liberties and Kensing- 
ton unite. They were, however, speedily compelled to de- 
' tist by the citizens who reside in the immediate vicinity. 

The Police to the extent of about a hundred men, pro- 
ceeded with their badges and maces to the point in dispute. 
The excitement instantly grew into a flame, when a scuffle 
ensued, paving-stones were thrown at the Police, and eight 
men and one woman were arrested and taken to Moyamen- 
sing. This, however, was not accomplished without much 
difficulty. Stones flew in every direction, and a number of 
persons were more or less injured. Amongst them, we un- 
derstand, were Jacob S. Beck, Charles Sevint, Henry Wal- 
ters, George Hoflner, Samuel Halzell, and John Roy, all 
Police officers. The latter was severely bruised. 

On the other side, we learn that Mr. Jackson, who keeps 
a store on Master and Front streets, was dangerously wound- 
ed. He was one of the arrested, and is in Moyamensiog 
prison. A number of other persons in the crowd were cut 
and braised. The police officers were finally driven from 
the ground, and compelled to run for their lives. At one 
time, the crowd numbered several thousand persons. We 
nw Sheriff Filler there in the afternoon, exerting himself 
to the utmost — High Constable Blayney was also on duty, 
together with a considerable number of adjuncts. We mingled 
with the crowd, and found the sentiment against the Rail- 
road nearly unanimous. 

The complaint urged is, that the law was smuggled 
through the Legislature, and that it deprives people of their 
property, against their will, and without any equivalent — 
But stiU it is the law, and it has been affirmed by the high- 
est judicial tribunal in the Commonwealth. — Inquirer, 



We stop the press to announce that the mob assembled 
last evening at dark and made an attack upon the public 
boose of Mr. Emery, owned by Mr. Naglee, the President 
of the Railroad Company. The house stands upon the line 
of Kensington and the Northern Liberties, and the* road 
from it upwards had been torn up, a number of boys, from 
about fifteen to eighteen, stood opposite the house and with 
the stones taken trom the street battered in the doors and 
windows.— Both sides of the street were lined with men 
who approved of the proceedings by occasional shouts. 

Having broken in the doors and windows, they entered 



and the building soon gave.evidence that the place was on 
Are. The alarm was immediately given, and a number of 
companies hastened to the spot. Attempts were made to im- 
pede their progress, but four or five of the engines forced 
their way up to the building. The water was put on and 
the companies commenced playing. At this moment they 
were assaulted with a shower of stones from the mob on 
the Kensington side, and several of the firemen were in- 
jured. 

They were compelled to cense their efforts, or confine 
them to the preservation of the houses on the opposite side 
of the street The doomed building, which fortunately 
stood alone was Irfi to itself. It was a large three stoiy build- 
ing, with brick front and frame sides, and was soon wrapped 
in flames. Thousands of persons were drawn to the spot, 
and stood gazing upon the scene. We observed interspers- 
ed among them several of the Sheriff's officers, one of whom 
informed us that at the assault on the house, there were a 
number of the police in the back part of the building, who 
were compelled to leave it, as the assault grew more furious, 
not, however, until they had arrested and secured two of 
those engaged in burning the building. A number of other 
arrests were made, and the busiest among them marked. — 
A person named John Podrick, who was in the building, 
had his head badly cut. i Ij P. M., the building we under- 
stand, has been burned to the ground, and the firemen are 
returning to their homes. We have no time for comments. 

Public Ledger, 

General Session. 

Firet Branch — Before Jud^e Conrad, 
yesterday morning, before the organization of the Court 
it became evident that some action was to be had upon 
the prisoners who had been taken the day and the night 
before at the riots in Kensington. They were all brought 
up in the firison van, and ushered by the officers into the 
prisoners' boxes. As soon as the Court organized, with 
two of the Judges on the bench, though each had held sepa- 
rate Courts the day previous, the prisoners were brought 
forward, one by one, the several charges preferred against 
them, and the bail laid as follows : 

Thomas Harvey, ^600 

Westly Flavell, 2500 

Joseph Jennings, 2600 

David Oatman, • 2500 

Sarah Fraley, 1500 

James McMichael, 1500 

James Sloan, 1500 

Calvin Higgins, 1500 

Thomas Jackson, 1 500 

Alexander Jackson, 1000 

Upon the evidence given in this preliminary examination, 
bills were immediately prepared by the Deputy Attorney 
Genera], Mr. Brooke, and sent up to the Grand Jury, by 
whom true bills were found, and the first case then came 
on. 

Commonwealth v«. Joseph Jennings, an Irishman, indict- 
ed for riot committed on the evening and night before, on 
the line of the proposed branch railroad in Front street 
Kensington. 

It was in evidence that Jennings was one of the men 
who attacked the public house called " Head Quarters." 
Mr. Doncgan, one of the Deputy Sheriff's, was in the 
house at the time of the attack, and went out by the back 
way; went round to the back way, and came back and 
entered the house again by the front door; defendant was 
in the bar room with a paving stone in his hand, knocking 
off the lid of the desk, and taking the contents therefrom ; 
he ceased this, and struck at a young man, one of the 
Sheriff's posse; Mr. Donogan then arrested him ; defendant 
made at him ; but he knocked him down, and took him out 
of the back way ; secured him and had him taken to prison. 
The case was referred to the jury, who, without leaving 
the box, found the prisoner guilty. 

He was sentenced to seven years imprisonment in th« 
Eastern Penitentiary. 
The next case brought up was that of ^jf^^'OsmoMv^l 
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wealth V. David Oatman, a German, indicted for conspiracy, 
riot, and araon on the night before in the proceedings in 
Kensington, of which he was said to be one of the ringlead- 
ers. 

According to the testimony, Oatman was one of those 
who fired the house, having previously pelted stones at it ; 
was pointed out at the fire to witnesses as the " man who 
set fire to the house/' when Emery, the Landlord of the 
house burnt, and another man, had attempted to quench the 
flames, this man with others had been busy in throwing 
stones at them, to such a degree that they were compelled 
to desist, and leave the fire to its fury ; ho had also pelted 
^e firemen who had attempted to work the engines ; Mr. 
Albright, one of the constables of the Northern Liberties, 
secured him with the assistance of some of the firemen, who 
identified him as one of those who h<td been engaged in 
preventing them from conducting water by cutting their 
nose. 

The jury in this case, also, did not leave the box but im- 
mediately aAer the close of the argument, found the defend- 
ant guilty. 

He was then sentenced to ten years imprisonment in the 
Eastern Penitentiary. — U, S, Gaz, 



Cennta of Port$mouth, JV. //.—Col. J. G. Hadley has 
just completed the census of Portsmouth, Newcastle, and 
Gosport, and gives us the following results: 

Por/t»wwM— White malee 3.647, female 4,164; black, 
males 30, females 43 — total 7,884. 

JVwratr/<r— Males 370, females 372— total 742. 

Gosport — Males 61, females 54 — total 11 5. 

By the above representation, Portsmouth, which in 1 830 
was reported to contain 8,082 inhabitants, has apparently 
diminished. Such however we ate confident is not tho 
fact. A census of the town taken under the direction of the 
Selectmen three years ago, showed very conclusively that 
Portsmouth was overrated in 1830. Our town probably 
contains at least 300 inhabitants more than it did ten years 
ago. While we have full confidence in the correctness of 
the recent enumeration, — the number of names enrolled on 
our check list, the ingress of foreigners, the scarcity of tene- 
ments, and several concurrent circumstances, lead us to the 
conclusion that the return of 1 330 was erroneous. 

The population of Portsmouth, as reported in the official 
retun^s — 

In 1780, was 4720 I In 1820, was 7327 
1800, 6339 1830, 8082 

1810, 6964 1 1840, 7884 

JoumaL 



Butineot, — We learn from the Custom house stores, that 
fjTom a thousand to twelve hundred bales of coarse woollens 
have been taken out of bond within a few days, most of 
which, it is understood, have been sold at prices fifteen to 
twenty per cent, higher than they would have obtained when 
ifoporteJ.— •A'*. Y. Jour, Corn. 



The lieauH of Speculation, — A lot of fourteen acres of 
land lying just north of this village, changed hands duriug 
the speculation bubble of 1836, and in the course of the esti- 
mates put upon it, became plastered with mortgages to the 
tune of one hundred and ten thousand dollar 9 / The 
ownership of it finally devolved upon the State of Indiana, at 
whose direction it was ofTered at auction on the 6th inst, when 
it was bid ojS for six thousand dollars !! — Foughkeepsie 
Telegraph, 

Jl Jnd^meni Obtained. — In the United States district 
coart sittmg at Columbus, Ohio, a judgment has been ob- 
tained against the steamboat Warrenton, Captain John 
Moore, for carrying freight and passengers on the Ohio river 
without a license. The verdict was for $500, the penalty 
incuned by law. 

A", r, Sun, I 



Ocean Soundings. -^CKpU James Ro«, R. N. found bot^ 
torn, 3d of March last, in lat S3 SI South, km. 94 Eaat,at 
the depth of 2677 fathoms. He had over 6000 fothomfl of 
line on the reel, and the weight employed was 540 Iba. Capt. 
Hoas says, — " Nothing could be more satisfactory than thiii 
sounding, and it is the more so from showing that we have 
the means of getting soundings however deep the sea may 
be, and I trust our next trial will be in deeper water. I have 
ordered the line to be completed again to 6000 fathoms ; but 
it would be useless to attempt it any more on this side of the 
Cape." The mean velocity of the weight in descending 2677 
fathoms, was at the rate of three miles and one-fifth |ier hour. 
The first 50 fathoms descended at the rate of 7. 1 miles per 
hour, and the bat 100 at 2. 4. On a previous occasion Capt.. 
Ross found bottom at the depth of about 3700 fathoms or 
ohoui/our miles I — Jour, of Com. 
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A Bcmarkable Instance of Detpatch, — MeasTf. Welles 
A Co. of PanSy are charged by the Government of the 
United States with receiving the Neapolitan Indemnity. — 
The seventh instalment was paid at Naples on the 8th of 
June. The pegotiations were made, the proceeds expedited 
in gold and the accounts of the transactions received by Mr. 
Nbwbold, President of the Bank of America, in New York, 
on the 18th of July. Thus all this was executed within 
the short space of forty days. 



Dutiet on Imports, — The following table is contained in 
a speech of Mr. Parish, of Ohio, on the Sub Treasury bill. 
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appropriations by Congress connected with objects in th§ 
District of Columbia, 

1800 Flag footways from Creorgetown to the 

Capitol 110,000 00 

1802 Jail in Washington 8,000 00 

1803 Jail in Washington 3,702 66 

1807 Roads in the city of Washington 3,000 00 

1833 Roads in Washington . . $5,000 00 

Apartments in the City 

Hall for Circuit Court. 10,G00 00 



18?4 Roads in Washington 

1825 Roads in Washington.. 6,191 97 
Roads in Washington. . 3,018 55 
Roads in Washington. . 1,081 60 
Jail in Alexandria 10,000 00 



1826 Jail in Washington (repairs) 

1827 Jail in Alexandria 1,699 16 

Relief of sufferers by fire, 

in Alexandria 20,000 00 



1832 Pennsylvania avenue. . . 62,000 00 
Pennsylvania avenue. . . 5,050 00 
Benefit of the Alexandria 

Canal Company 100,000 00 

Benefit of Columbian 

College (in lots) 25,000 00 

Benefit of orphan asylums 

(in lote) 20,000 00 



15,000 00 
5,000 00 



20,292 12 
5,000 00 



21,699 16 



1833 Pennsylvania avenue. . . 196,630 00 

Improving the navigation 
of Potomac river, be- 
tween Georgetown and 
Alexandria SOfidO 00 

Purchase of the rights of 
the Washington Canal 
Company 150,000 00 

Benefit of the George- 
town College 25,000 00 



212,050 00 



1834 Roads in Washington . . 3,000 00 

Pennsylvania avenue. . . 9,233 70 
Benefit of the City of 

Washmgton 70,000 00 

1836 Roads in Washington. . 3,200 00 

Relief of City of Wash- 
ington, principal and 
interest of canal loan. 1,254,720 96 

Relief of City of George- 
town, principal and in- 
terest of canal loan . . . 308,6 tO 48 

Relief of City of Alexan- 
dria, principal and in- 
terest of canal loan . . 305,172 98 



394,630 00 



82,233 70 



1837 Benefit of the Alexandria 

Canal Company 

1838 Roads in Washington . . 2,380 00 
Court>house in Alexan- 
dria 15,000 00 



1839 Jail in the City of Washington 

1832-40 Bridge across the Potomac river, at 
Washington 



1,871,704 42 
300,000 00 



17,280 00 
31,000 00 

202,469 33 



$3,203,061 39 



The principal of the canal loans is included in the above^ 
amounting to $1,500,000, which has not yet been paid. 

Upwards of three millions of dollars, exclusive of the ooet 
of their judges, jurors, dtc. and of moneys apOTo^iiated firom^ 
time to time, for fire engines, Ac — Globe, {* 

j by ^ 



Pl^o^nated from 

Google 
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Bank of IHissoiiri. 

State of the Bank of the State of Missouri and its Branches, 
onthe30th June, 1840. 

RESOURCES. 

Bills discounted at parent 

bank, $1,278,417 36 

at br. Fayette, 1 68,749 09 

at br. Palmyra,. . . . 87,539 85 

|l,534,r06 30 

Loan on State bonds at pa- 
rent bank, 30,0C0 00 

Domestic Bill^ of Exchange : 

at parent bank,^ .. . 168,755 12 

at br. Fayette, 17,760 00 

186,515 12 

Suspended debt at parent 



Due to banks by parent bk., 
by br. Fayette,. . . . 
by br. Palmyra,. . . . 



197,511 30 

31,489 51 

8,168 15 



237,158 76 



$3,263,766 08 
H. Shublds, CaJshier. 



atbr. Palmyra,.... 

Real estate, at parent bank 

at br. Fayette, 

at br. Palmyra,. . . . 

Personal property at parent 

bank, 

atbr. Palmyra,.... 

Expense account at parent 

bank, 

at br. Fayette, 

at br. PiUmyra,. . . . 



Due from banks at parent 

bank, 206,482 83 

at br. Palmyra, 60,447 37 



65,191 69 
9,490 77 

54,009 15 
7,046 62 
4,310 18 



29 60 
6 00 



16,746 44 
2,098 78 
2,038 63 



Protest account at parent 

bank, 

at br. Fayette, 

atbr. Palmyra,.... 

State of Missouri at parent 

bank, 

Bank notes on hand of other 
banks: 

at parent bank,. . . . 

at br. Fayette 

at br. Pabnyra,. . . . 



238 97 
48 00 
80 73 



269,026 00 
2,350 00 
3,660 00 



74,682 36 

66,364 95 

34 60 

20,883 86 
266,930 20 

367 70 
13,482 33 



Specie,. 



LIABILmES 
Capital stock owned by 



275,036 00 
806,763 77 

$3,263,766 08 



913,063 61 

Do. by individuals, 239,420 00 

Treasurer United States,. . 

fiills payable, 

Individual deposits : 

at parent bank,. .. . 202,251 79 

at br. Fayette, 8,807 20 

atbr. Pabnyra,.... 6,141 83 

Undaimed dividends,. .... 
Interest and exchange : 

at parent bank,.«. 

atbr. Fayette,.... 

atbr. Palmyra,... 



68,014 78 
6,917 06 
3,230 06 



Contingent fund, 

Circulation of parent bank, 170,860 00 

of br. Fayette 121,200 00 

oi br. Palmyra,. . . . 124,640 00 



$1,162,483 61 

1,162,129 71 

9,871 87 



211,200 82 
1,069 22 



68,161 89 
5,000 00 



416,690 00 



Bills of Exchange* 

By a revised law of the State of New York, the following 
damages on Bills drawn or negotiated in this State, and pro- 
tested for non-payment, are allowed, viz : — 

Bills drawn on the Sutes of Maine, New Hampshue, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohtb, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
or District of Columbia, three per cent^ 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, or 
Tennessee, ^ve per cent. 

Any other State or Territory of the United States, or any 
other place on or adjacent to this Continent, and north of 
the Equator, or any firitish or other foreign possessions in 
the West Indies, or elsewhere on the Western Atlantic 
Ocean, or any port or place in Europe, ten per cent. 

§ 19. Such damages shall be in lieu of interest, charges 
of protest, and all other charges incurred previous to, and at 
the time of giving notice of non-payment, but the holder of 
such bill shall be entitled to demand and recover lawful 
interest upon the aggregate amount of the principal sum 
specified in such bill, and of the damages thereon, irom th« 
time at which notice of protest for non-payment diall have 
been given, and payment of such principal sum shall have 
been demanded. 

§ 20. If the contents of such bill be expressed in the 
money of accounts of the United States, the amount due 
thereon and of the damages herein allowed for the non-pay- 
ment thereof, shall be ascertained and determined without 
any reference to the rate of exchange existing between this 
State and the place on which such bill i^all have been 
drawn at the time of the demand of payment or of notice of 
non-payment 

§ 21. If the contents of such bill be expressed in the 
money of account or currency of any foreign countiy, then 
the amount due, exclusive of the damages payable thereof 
shall be ascertained and determined by tiie rate of exchange 
or the value of such foreign currency, at the time of the de- 
mand of payment. A". T. Price Current. 

Jieminiscences. — At a Sunday School celebration of the 
4th of July, held in a grove near New Haven, the venerable 
Dr. Webster briefly addressed the children. " In the year 
1776," said he " I was a freshman in Yale College. In 
I June of that year. Gen. Washington passed through New 
1 Haven, on his way to take command of the Army at Chaiies- 
town, and lodged at the house of Deacon Beers, now occu- 
pied in part as a store by Mr. Bryan. In the morning he 
reviewed the militaiy company of the College. Gen. Lee, 
who accompanied him and who had been a British officer, 
cried out with astonishment at their skill and promptness. 
[ That company of Yale College students had the honor of 
first escorting Gen. Washington after his appointment to 
the American army. They accompanied him out of town 
as fer as Neck Bridge ; and he who now addresses you went 
with them as one of the musicians. 

** Sixty-nine years ago, I shouldered my musket to go to 
Albany to meet Burgo3rne. My father and two brothers 
were already in the army ; and thus my mother and sisters 
were left entirely alone. Provisions at that time were vmj 
scarce. The steward of the College, I well remember, 
could not procure enough for the students to eat, and many 
on this occasion were obliged to return to their panmts. It 
was a common thing to cut up corn-stalks, and by boiling, 
to make a kind of syrup, for sweetening. 

** After the Revolution, I turned my attention to compiling 
books. They have been extensively used in this country, 
and thus, in one sense I must call you my pupils. Permit 
rae, in conclusion, my young friends, to wish you mudi 
happiness and usefulness." ^r-^ j 

Digitized by VrrOOQlC 
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COlffTClfTIOlf 

Betxoeen the United Statet and the Mexican Republic, 
On page 281 Vol. n. will be found "the ConTention with 
Mexico," to carry which into effect, the following act has 
been passed by Congress. 

An Act to carry into effect a convention between the United 
States and the Mexican Republic. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and house of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the President of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint two commis- 
sioners, who together with two commissioners to be appointp 
ed by the President of the Mexican Republic, shall form a 
board, whose duty it shall be to receive and examine all claims, 
which are provided for by the convention between the United ! 
States and the Mexican Republic, concluded at Washington j 
on the eleventh day of April, one thousand eight hundred ! 
and thirty-nine, and which may be presented to said com- | 
missioners under the same, and to decide thereon according 
to the provisions of said convention, and the principles of 
justice, equality and the law of nations. 

Sec. S. And be it further enacted, That the President of 
the United States by and with the advice and consent of the ' 
Senate, shall appoint a secretary to said commissioners, in 
behalf of the Uuited States, versed in the English and Span- 
ish languages. 

Sec 3. And be it further enacted. That said ^onunission- 
ere on the part of the United States, in conjuncticm ?Hth 
the commissioners on the part of the Mexican Republic, 
shall be, and they are hereby authorized to make all needful 
rules and regulations for conducting the business of their 
said commission, such rules and regulations not contraven- 
ing the Constitution of the United States, the provisions of; 
thb act, or the provisions of said convention. I 

Soc 4. And belt further enacted, That the compensation 
of the respective officers, for whose appointment provision 
is made by this act, shall not exceed the following sums, 
namely : To said commissioners, at the rate of three thou- 
sand dollars per annum for each ; to the secretary at the 
rate of two thousand dollars per annum. And the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to make such provision for the contingent expenses of 
the said commission on the part of the United States, as 
shall to him appear to be reasonable and proper; and the 
said salaries and expenses, and likewise all that part of the 
salary and expenses of the arbiter under said convention 
which is required thereby to be defrayed by the United 
States, shall be paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted. That all communica- 
tions to and /rom the secretary of said commissioners ap- 
pointed under this act, on the business of the commission, 
shall pass by mail free of postage. 

Sec 6. And be it further enacted. That so soon as said 
commission shall be executed and completed according 
to the provisions of said convention, the commissioners 
aforesaid shall report to the Secretary of State a (list of all 
the several awards made by them ; and the records, docu- 
ments, and all other papers, in the possession of the com- 
mission or its officers, or certified copies or duplicates there- 
of, shall be deposited in the office of the Secretaiy of 
Sute. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
State shall transmit to the Secretary of the Treasury a certi- 
fied copy of the report of said commissioners, or of the 
award of the arbiter or umpire, as provided by said conven- 
tion to be made in case of the disagreement of said com- 
missioners ; and the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause 
certificates to be issued, in such form as he may prescribe, 
showing the amount or proportion of compensation to which 
eadi person, in whose favor award shall nave been made by 
said commissioners or umpire, may be entitled as against 
the Mexican Government ou account of the claims provided 
for by said eoBvention. 



Sec 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful 
for the Secretary of the Treasury, and he b hereby author- 
ized and required, to cause any moneys which may be paid 
by the Mexican Government in satisfaction of said awards 
to be remitted on the most advantageous terms to the United 
States ; and all moneys received under said convention, or 
by virtue of this act, shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States, and the same are hereby appropriated to 
be distributed and paid to those entitled (hereto, according to 
the provisions of this act; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall distribute the same, in rateable proportions, among the 
persons aforesaid according to the proportions which their 
respective awards shall bear to the whole amount received, 
and at such time or times as the same shall be received into 
the Treasury. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted. That if the Mexican 
Government, in place of at once paying the amount of said 
awards, shall see fit to issue Treasury notes therefor as pro- 
vided by said convention then it shall be lawful for the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and he is hereby authorized and re- 
quireid to receive the said Treasury notes, and to deliver the 
same to the persons who shall be respectively entitled there- 
to, in virtue of the awards made under said convention, 
and of certificates issued as hereinbefore provided. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted. That in the payment 
of money or the issue of certificates in virtue of this act, the 
Secretary of the Treasuty shall first deduct and retain, or 
make reservation of such sums of money, if any, as may be 
due the United States from persons in whose fiivor awards 
shall have been made under said convention. 



Ohio State Loam. — Much uncertainty prevails as to the 
siuns loaned on the credit of the State since the adjournment 
of the Legislature. We state below, from the Treasurer's 
books, the amounts which appear there, with the public 
works to which applied, which is all that these books show 
of the loans for the public. 
1840, May 23. The sum of $600,000 00 



Appropriated as Lllowi 


: 




To the Ohio Canal 


$37,000 




Walhonding do. 


42,000 




Hockmg Valley do. 


32,000 




Muskingum Improv'L 


81,500 




Miami Canal Exten. 


132,000 




Miami Canal 


10,000 




Wabash & Erie Canal 


152,000 




W. Reserve & Mau- 






mee Road 


13,500 


500,000 00 


June 13. 






To the Wabash and Eric Canal 




25,950 00 


July 2. 






To the Miami Canal 




6,000 00 


Do. Extension 




19,000 00 


Warren co. Canal 




20,000 00 


Wabash and Erie do. 




32,778 06 


Hocking Valley do. 


um of 


67,988 70 


Making the s 


$660,736 76 




Cincinnati Cax. 


The Spring; — The arrivals by railroad for the week end- 


ing on Sunday evening, were as follows : 




Monday, July 13 




86 


Tuesday, July 14 




149 


Wednesday, July 15 




106 


Thursday, July 16 




270 


Friday, July 17 




192 


Saturday, July 18 




229 


Sunday, July 19 




111 



1143 
The arrivals from the North by stage during the same 
period were between 300 and 400 — in all not far ftcm 
1 SOO.^Saratora Seniinel. f^ r^r^r^Ari,. 

Digitized by VrrOOQlc 
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Sandwich If landf. 

Commonicatpd by the commandet of the United States 
exploring expedition to the Navy Department of the United 
States. 

U. S. ship Vincennesy Harbor of Paperte, Otaheite, Sep- 
tember 24, 1839. 

Sir. — Previous to sailing from the island, I take leave to 
commimicate the following information relative to it: 

The harbor of Paperte, situated on the N. W. side of the 
island, is in lat 17 deg. 31 min. 30 sec. S. and long. 149 
deg. 35 min. 02 sec W. ; and is the only harbor of the 
island visited by vessels engaged in the whale finhery for 
supplies, and one of the principal resorts for the commerce 
* engaged in the Pacific Ocean. There is some difficulty in 
getting in and out of the harbor, and some delay occasion- 
ally, owing to head winds ; but the anchorage is perfectly 
safe from all gales. A pilot appointed by the Queen, attends 
▼essels visiting the harbor, and it is the only island in the 
Pacific, except the Sandwich Islands, New Zealand, and 
New-Holland, which now afibrds an abundant supply of 
fresh beef. Ample supplies of hogs, sweet potatoes, yams, 
taro, Bread-fruit, cocoa nuta, etc. can be obtained. 

About one hundred foreigners reside here, several of whom 
are engaged in trades, and supply vessejs with such articles 
as they require. 

The vessels which annually visit the islands of Otaheite 
and Emio consist of whale ships, (principally American,) 
transient merchant vessels, and traders from New South 
Wales, bringing cotton fabrics, coal, naval stores, &c in re* 
turn for sugar, molasses, anowroot, and cocoa-nut oil. The 
value of these exporta, all of which are produced in the 
island, is estimated at $35,000. The average amount of 
American manufactures and productions, brought in whale 
ships, is estimated by the consul at $S00 each ; the quantity 
is annually increasing. 

I annex a statement of the number and tonnage of Ameri- 
can vessels which have visited this port during the years 
1836, 1837, 1838, and to 30th June, 1839. 

Value 
Tons. of cargo. 

1836, 52 whaling vessels, 18,090 $1,307,500 

1837, 62 " " 20,500 1,817,000 

1838, 42 ♦* " 16,000 1,268,250 

9 merchant ships, 1,700 75,000 

1839, 84 whaling vessels, 1 1,574 1,027,650 

1 merchant do. 317 35,000 



190 67,181 $5,530,400 

Shipping valued at $ 40 per ton, 2,687,240 

Total, $8,217,640 

JV. r. Price Current. 



Penmylvania Silk, — The Westmoreland (Pa.) Regis- 
ter of the 8th instant notices a skein of sewing silk, manu- 
fiictored from cocoons of the present season, by the house- 
hold of Mr. Christian Stoner, of that county, which, 'although 
reeled and spun upon the common-wheel and reel, is pro- 
nounced by good judges to be equal to Italian silk !" The 
worms are stated to have been fed upon the leaves of the 
natural mulberry. The success of this experiment in the 
■ilk culture is, according to the Register, expected to induce 
many others to engage in the laudable enterprise of making 
silk at home. 



Shad. — The vessels engaged in Shad Fishery off Chat- 
ham, have generally been very successful the present season. 
We understand, says the Yarmouth Register, that a vessel's 
crew belonging to Barnstable, last week enclosed five hun* 
dred barrels in their seine at one time. On account of the 
multitude of the fish taken, they were unable to dress and 
salt the whole. These fish, had they all been seasonably 
salted, would have brought in the market forty-five hundred 
doUan — a good haul for fishermen in these hard times ! — 
OUuceUer Telegroph, 



Collision of SteamboaU. 

Loi8 of Steamboat North Carolina, 

From J. Chapman Huger, Esq., of South Carolina, who 
reached this city yesterday evening in the Norfolk steamboat, 
we learn the particulars of a fearful collision which occurred 
at sea on Saturday night last, between the steamboata Gov- 
ernor Dudley and Noith Carolina, and which resulted in the 
loss of the latter boat, together with the passengers* baggage, 
and the United States Mails for the South. Providentially, 
no livet -were lost. These boata both belong to the Wil- 
mington and Roanoke Railroad Company, and at the time 
of the collision, which took place at sea, about 60 nules south 
of Wilmington, the North Carolina was runnmg towards 
Charieston, with the northern passengers and mails, while 
the Governor Dudley was on her way towards Wilmington. 

The collision took place about one o'clock. A. M.,on Sat- 
urday night last, on a beautiful starlight night, with a per- 
fectly calm sea. The boata were going at the rate o'f 12 or 
14 miles an hour, and were seen by each other for a mile or 
two before they came together. How they managed to run 
into each other is not known ; the captain of each boat was 
in his berth at the time — having stood his regular watch — 
and the mate of each had charge of hb respective boat In 
the collision which took place, the Governor Dudley's bow 
struck the North Carolina between the ladies' and gentle- 
men's cabin. The shock was terrible, and ita violence may 
be inferred from the fact that in ten minutes after it took 
place, the North Caroh'na had sunk to the water's edge. 

The passengers of both boata were all in their berths at 
the tin>e, and had barely time to escape with their lives. The 
great coolness and self-possession manifested on the trying 
occasion by the captain of each boat, were doubtless the 
means of preventing any loss of life. The small boata were 
immediately mann^, and the passengers of the North Caro- 
lina all conveyed in safety to the Governor Dudley. In 
about ten minutes after every one was transferred to the 
latter ; tlie North Carolina, dben down to the water's edge, 
keeled over. 

Among the passengers in the North Carolina "were several 
members of Congress — one of whom. Gen. Dawson of 
Georgia, lost fiAeen thousand dollars in his trunk. Other 
passengers also lost considerable sums of money, and some 
were losers of their little all. The aggfregate loss in money 
was large. 

The Governor Dudley had a hole of about four feet 
square knocked in her bow, and at first leaked badly, but 
the aperture was in a measure closed with blanketo, tarpau- 
lins, &c. She laid by all night, and the next morning 
picked up two or three floating trunks, which were all that 
was saved from the North Carolina— every thing else hav- 
ing gone to the bottom in her. 

The passengers of the North Carolina were all taken 
back in the Dudley to Wilming*ton, and while on the way 
thither, some passengers of the latter generously raised a 
subscription to aid those who had lost their all in the 8unk« 
en boat. 

The conduct of the captains of the boats is spoken ef in 
the highest terms of praise by the passengers. 

JBalHmore American. 



Tliere are eight first rate ships now being built in the 
little town of Mcdford, and one more contracted for. — Boi. 
Pott, 
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•M comparahve statement of the exports of Woollen Cot- 
ton and Worsted stuffsy frmn Liverpool to JSTexo Yorky 
PfdiadelpHa and Boston, from 1st January to the 19M 
May, in the years 1889 and 1840. 

PACKAGES OF COTTONS. 



1839. 



January . 
February 
March. . . 
April . . . . 
May .... 



N.Y. 



Phila. 



4.207 

2,277 

983 

502 

448 



830 
270 
181 
261 
398 



Total.... 8.417 1,949 
I840...[3,695j 976 



Decrease 

in 1810, 4,7221 973 



Boot. 



151 
51 
15 
25 



904 
215 



689 



1840. N.Y. Phila. Boat 



January .2,171 



February 
Marctu 
April . . 
May .. 



908 

448 

91 

77 



Total 3,695 



405 

273 

92 

32 

174 



976 



PACKAGES OF WOOLLENS. 



PACKAGES OF WORSTED STUFFS. 



92 

90 

28 

3 

2 



215 



1839. 






228 
69 
10 
59 
12 


1840. 








January . 
Februaiy 
March... 
April.... 
May .... 


1,439 

1,581 

991 

809 

1,464 


124 
86 
90 
98 

550 


January . 
February 
March... 
April .... 
May ... . 


573 
386 
232 
192 
142 


103 
19 
42 
19 
16 


22 

17 

2 

18 
7 


Total. . . . 
1840... 


6,284 
1,525 


948 
199 


378 
66 


Total.... 


1,525 


199 


66 


Decrease 
in 1840, 


4,759 


749 


312 











1839. 








1840. 








January . 
February 
March... 
AprU.... 
May.... 


538 
285 
447 
506 
503 


128 
33 
51 
43 

159 


84 
7 

9 


January . 
1 February 
March.. . 
April.... 
May.... 


88 
36 
58 
10 
124 


8 
9 
1 
5 
14 


4 
16 
5 
3 
3 


Tdal.... 
1840... 


2,279 
316 


414 
37 


146 
31 


Total.... 


316 


37 


31 


Deereoae 
in 1840, 


1,863 


377 


115 











We have been favored, by a commercial friend, with the 
above highly interesting document An astonishing decrease 
will be observed in the amount of Cotton, Woollen and 
Worsted stiifis imported from England into this country. 
This, we hope, will give a better market to our own manu- 
Vol. III.— 13 



factures, and aflbrd encouragement of some remunerating 
sales during- the fall trade. 

By this it will be seen that the exportaUon, as above, for 
the year 1839, up to May 19th, was 

Cotton, 1 1,370 padcages. 

Woollen, 7,610 do. 

Worsted, 2,839 do. 



Total, 21,719 



do. 



The exportations for the present year, up to the same date, 
were 

Cotton, 4,8d6 packages. 

WooUen, 1,796 do. 

Worsted 384 do. 

Total, 7,060 do. 



CeBsns and Statlstles of Dover* N. U* 

White males 2,728, females 3,719— Coloured males 4, 
females 7.— Gain in ten years, 909. 

MANUFACUTRES IN ia'?9. 
4 Cotton Manufactories. 
28,666 Spindles. 
1 Calico Printmg Establishment • %. 

Value of Goods manufactured, :'J7, . . $590,000 00 

Number of persons employed, 1*160 

Capital invested, $1,056,000 00 

1 Woollen Manufactory. 

Value of Goods manufactured, $26,000 00 

Number of persons employed, " 8 

Capital invested, $20,000 00 

Value of various other manufactures, 122,720 00 

Capital invested in various dia 90,644 00 

Total value of manufactuTcs, • 733,720 00 

Capital invested in manufactures, $1»1 66,644 00 

CROPS, 1839. 



113 bushels. 
4,S66 " 



Wheat 
Barley 

Oats 758 

Rye 719 *• 

Buckwheat . 74 « 

Com 12,556 " 

Wool ..1,780 pounds. 

Number of Horses 334 

« Neat Cattle 1,413 
«* Swine.... 1,042 



Hops ...... 560 pounds. 

Potatoes. . . .62,360 bushels. 

Hay 4,446 tons. 

Wood sold . 526 cords. 
Producte of Dairy. . .$9,865 
Products of Orchard. 2,585 
Family Goods manfd 782 
Number of sheep . . . 883 
Value of Poultry . . . $806 
\_Ports, Jour, 



Shoi^k QauglU in the Belatoare —A shark was caught 
in the Delaware last night, by a party who were filing for 
amusement, with a net It is now at the tavern of S. Cross-' 
ley, in Bloomsbury. It is about live feet kwg, and has a 
double row of teeth all round. The skin is thick and darky 
resembling wet sole leather^ — Trenton Gaz. 



Steam Abwyafcem.— The Belgian Legislature has pass' 
ed a bill to grant annually to a company, during fourteen 
years, a subvention of four hundred thousand francs, (about 
eighty thousand dollars) for the establishment of a. line of 
steamers between Belgium and the Uaited Sta ~ ' 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 



[AueutT, 



PuMic Eilbravief. 

Corretpondence of the JVevt York Obierver, 7 
BosTOif , June S9th, 1840. $ 
Mewnf. Editors, — If I could give you a complete account 
of the faciltties of ^hich any literary man may avail him- 
self in Uiis city, it would make a very valuable letter ; but 
you would not have room for it, capacious aa your columns 
are. Perhaps a few specimens may be acceptable to your 
readerf. I will begin with 

The Athenxum. 

The library and reading-room occupy a large three story 
building in Pearl street The reading room is furnished 
with a great number of the best newspapers, reviews, and 
magazines published in tlie United States, in Great Britain 
and the most important British colonies, and some from con- 
tinental Europe. These are carefully preserved, and after 
a suitable time well bound in volumes ; so that the amount 
of matter in this department is rapidly accumulating. Their 
files of newspapers, from about the time of the American 
revolution, are very complete. Almon's Remembrancer, 
published in London during the revolutionary war, and the 
disputes which preceded it, giving all accounts, official and 
unofficial, of every incident connected with that 6ubject 
which then appeared worthy of notice, attracts the special 
attention of patriotic visiters. The file of the Paris Moni- 
teur, a daily paper, is complete from its first commencement, 
in 1789, 1 think, to the date of the latest copy by the last Bri* 
tish steam-ship. 

The Library contains about 32,000 volumes, the greater 
part of which are standard works. For example, here are 
the Byzantine Historians, (Greek) in full ; the Magdebourgh 
Centuriators ; the ponderous works of Muratori and others, 
on Italian history ; great folio collections of European trea- 
ties, and other diplomatic documents ; all together furnishing 
the most important means that one would need, in writing 
a history of any nation in Europe, ancient or modem. Then 
there are the " Transactions" of the most important literary 
and philosophical societies in various countries ; standard 
works on arts and sciences ; the best editions of the most 
Taluable works in English, French and other modern litera- 
ture. In short, though well furnished with the ** entertain- 
ing and instructive*' literature of the day, it is mainly a libra- 
ry for reference, designed to contain works which every 
reading man needs to have near him, but few can be expect- 
ed to possess. 

About 1500 of these volumes are bound volumes of 
pamphlets. These are in a room by themselves, systemati- 
cally arranged and numbered, so that, by the-cataloguo, any 
one of the pamphlets may be easily found. The number of 
pamphlets in this collection is not hx from 28,000 ; so that 
if each pamphlet be counted as a distinct work, which I be- 
lieve is the practice of most libraries, both in Europe and 
America, the whole number is 59,500. This collection of 
pamphlets goes back to the earliest days of New England. 
It contains some private collections, which appear to have 
been made many years ago, with great care and judgment 
I have before me a list of Uiirty-nine pamphlets in this col- 
lection, illustrating a single topic in the history of a few 
years near the middle of the last century. Some of them 
furnish information indispensable to a full understanding of 
that subject and not to be found in the latter publications. 
From these specimens, the reader may ^ue«« what the Athe- 
neum is. 

The treasures are accessible, on as easy terms as is consif- 
tent with their safekeeping, to any one who needs to use 
them. If, for any reason, you ought not to pay ten dollars 
for the use of them for one year, some one of the proprie- 
tors will gladly give you a certificate of admission for three 
or six months ; or if you are a stranger, — that is, if yon re- 
side more than twenty miles from Boston, — an introduction 
by a proprietor makes you welcome for a month. 

The Maisachutettt Historical Society, 

The libraiy is in Tremont street, over the Savings Bank. 
It is not large ; as the society seeks only to collect and pre- 



serve works of value in historical researches^ and especia%, 
such as are in danger of being lost The room is open *' Co 
members of the society and gentlemen engaged in historical 
researches,'' every day except the Sabbath, from nine to 
one o'clock. None of the books or papers can be taken from 
the library, except by a vote of the society. Here many 
documents, printed and manuscript, are carefully preserved. 
The collection of newspapers, from 1704, is very valuable. 
I have been especially interested in one file, with chronologi- 
cal annotations on the margin in the hand-writing of the 
Rev. Thomas Prince, — of whom more hereafter.^ This so- 
ciety has published twenty or thirty volumes, of its " Tmii- 
sactions," containing valuable historical works and papers 
either out of print or never before published. 

American Antiquarian Society, 

The library is at Worcester, 45 miles from Boston, by the 
railroad. You may leave Boston, after an early breakfast, 
do a good day's work at Worcester, and return to tea. I am 
unable to state exactly the terms on which the books may 
be used. They cannot, on ordinary occasions be taken from 
the building. Having occasion to consult some of them, a 
gentleman introduced me to the librarian, who showed mo 
whatever I wished to see, and left me to examine and copy 
at my leisure. 

This society was founded by the well known prints, 
Isaiah Thomas, whose donations make about two-thirds of 
the printed contents of its library. As Mr. Thomas pub- 
lished a newspaper for a great number of years, he was able 
by means of exchanges, to make the collection in that de- 
partment peculiarly valuable. In 1837, when the caUlogue 
was published, the library contained more than 700 bound 
and 1000 unbound volumes of newspapers. Among the 
number, I notice Boston papers from 1704, Philadelphia 
from 1736, and New York from 1761. I believe the file 
of papert published by " B. Franklin" is nearly complete. 

The bound volumes of pamphlets are more than 1200, 
and some hundreds are yet unbound, exclusive of duplicates. 
The manuscripts deposited here are very valuable, especially 
to the student of the eariy ecclesiastical history of New Kn- 
gland. " They embrace many of the papers of the Mathers, 
Kichard, Increase, Cotton and Samuel ; those of John Cot- 
ton, minister of the first church in Boston, and John Cotton 
the second minister of Plymouth." It has also valuable 
manuscripts, diaries and other writings of several other cler- 
gymen of former times. Here, too, is a collection of oriental 
manuscripts, bequeathed by the Rev. Dr. Bently, of Salem. 
The building was erected by the venerable founder of the 
society. 

Library of the Old South Church, 

Thb is a library, to the use of which the public has oo 
claim. Those who need to use it must rely on the urbani- 
ty of the pastor, the Rev. G. W. Blagden ; who from the 
nature of the case, must be more careful of these books than 



of his own. 

This library was bequeathed to the church by the Rev. 
Thomas Prince, who was one of its pastors from 1718 to 
1758. He began to collect it in 1703, while at Cambridge, 
where he graduated in 1707. His design then was, that 
it should become " a Now England Library ;" and some 
of the books bear labels to that effect, apparently affixed by 
his own hand. After studying theology for some time at 
Cambridge, he travelled over several countries of Europe, 
and resided several years in England, where he preadied 
with great acceptance, and received two urgent vbiUtioDS 
to settle in the ministry. He chose to return to bis native 
land ; and within forty-eight hours after he landed at Boston, 
received an invitation to settle at Hingfaam. Other applicap 
tions were soon made for his services. He chose to become 
the colleague of his friend and classmate, the Rev. Dr. Sew- 
all, at the Old South, over which they unitedly presided for 
forty years. Dr. Chauncey a theological opponent, pronoun- 
ced him the most learned of the New England ministers 
except Cotton Madier, who was no longer living. As a 
collector of fects and authorities he was unrivalled. — Hia 
personal acquaintance in Europe had enabled hnoa to estab- 
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litfh an extensive and valuable correspondence there, which 
was advantageously continued. His collection of books and 
manuscripts, therefore, could not but be valuable. I doubt 
whether there was anywhere a more complete apparatus for 
illustrating the history of religion in America, or even in 
Great BritcUny than this library contained at his death. The 
library was kept in a room under the belfry of the Old 
South meeting house, which is said to have been his study. 
At the commencement of the Revolutionary war, while the 
British army held possession of Boston, this building suffered 
severely, — perhaps partly in revenge for Warren's 6ith of 
March orations, and for the consultations held there by the 
citizens, which led to the destruction of the tea. However 
that may be, this old ** Sanctuary of Freedom," as it was 
called, was seized for the use of the army. The pews and 
the greater part of the gallery were taken down» the floor 
covered with tanner's bark, and the building used for a 
riding school. When winter came, a stove was set u p, and the 
timber from the demolished parts used for fuel, and Prince's 
library furnished paper to kindle it ! The principal devasta- 
tion seems to have been among the pamphlets then unbound, 
and the manuscripts. 

However, a very valuable library was left. In 1814, at 
the suggestion of the Massachusetts Historical Society, its 
remains were thoroughly examined and put in order. Most 
of the manuscripts that had escaped destruction, and about 
200 volumes, that seemed most suitable for such a destination, 
were deposited in the library of the Historical Society. The 
remainder fill three sides of a large room in the parsonage. 
There are many learned works of great value, and many pub- 
lications of Prince's ovm times, of great historical value, both 
leligious and political 

Harvard College Library. 

Perhaps this deserved to be mentioned first ; but I place 
k last, because I have not yet visited it I have only looked 
into its excellent and scientifically arranged catalogue in 
three volumes 8vo. It is said to contain ^e most complete 
ooOection in existence, of materials for the study of Ameri- 
can history, civil and ecclesiastical. It is open to all minis- 
ters residing witliin a certain distance, and by courtesy, to 
all who wish to avail themselves of its treasures. 

There are several other libraries which deserve especial 
attention ; but my object is not to give a catalogue, or a full 
description, but only to give specimens. And I wish main- 
ly, to call attention to the noble spirit of truly scholar-like 
Kberality, which pervades these public institutions, and which 
liirows open their doors to all who have any good reason for 
•ntering them. 

Some of your readers may smile, to see so much notice 
taken of pamphlets, A fact or two may explain the matter. 

Prot Hodge, of Princeton, in writing his '' Constitutional 
History of the Pre8l)yterian church," needed to examine 
Gilbert Tennent's Reply to the Protest, by which he and 
others were excluded from the synod of Philadelphia in 
1741, when the " Great Schism" took place. For a sight 
of that Reply, he was dependent on the libraiy of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, at Worcester. There is another 
copy in the Athencum ; but in any place south of Massa- 
diusetts, it seems, the best informed men know not that one 
can be found. — ^The Old South Library contains another 
reply to that Protest, by the Rev. Samuel Blair, of which 
Prof. Hodge makes no mention. It is much more elegantly 
written than Tennent's. Of the *< Adopting Act in 1729, 
Prof. Hodge states that Rev. Jonathan Dickenson wrote 
against it, but he had not been able to find a copy, either of 
bis Remarks, or of Mr. Thompson's answer. A copy of 
Dickenson's Remarks, from the Old South Library, is now 
on my table. 

When the son of Alexander Hamilton was engaged in 
preparing a biography of his father, he found it necessary to 
Tint the Athensam at Boston, to obtain a sight of some of 
his father's political writings, of which he could find no copy 
nearer home. While here, he discovered other articles 
from the same pen, of the existence of which he was 
pferioasly nninformed. But enough for once, from 

Yours, truly. 



The liBte Freshet at Wasliliigtoii* 

The National Intelligencer says : 

From all that we are able to learn from persons residing 
in the surrounding country, it does not appear that the late 
freshet has caused the lossof htfman life in any one instance. 
The damage done to buildings, fences, gardens, cornfields, 
&C. in and around this city has been, as we stated, very 
considerable, and, if not to the full amount of what we 
hinted in our former notice, it will not, as we think fall far 
short of it. 

We observe that, besides the flood at Tiber creek, there 
was a complete overflow of the sewer which runs from the 
north of £ street, and is conducted by arched culverts under- 
neath E and D streets and Pennsylvania avenue, into the 
Washington canal. 

All the houses and buildings situated in the low ground 
between D and *£ streets were deluged with water to a 
great depth ; so were the cellars under the stores on the 
north side of Pennsylvania avenue. Indeed, in various 
parts of the city, much damage has been done by the caving 
in of brick pavements and other foot-walks. 

We beheve that we do not exaggerate when we say that 
a more extensive and destructive freshet has never before 
occurred in this city. Such at least is the opinion we have 
heard expressed by some of the oldest and most respectable 
inhabitants. 

Britlsli Colonies. 

Fi'om Bermuda, — By the schr. Mary Evans, Capt Veeey, 
we have Bermuda papers to the 7th ult The following 
tariff of duties on imports, went into operation the day pre- 
vious: 

Is. per gallon on rum. 

Is. 6d. per gallon on brandy. 

Is. 9d. per gallon on gin, whiskey and shrub. 

88. per gallon on cordials. 

10 per cent, ad valorem on French wines, and 5 percent 
on all other wines. 

Is. 4d. per lb. on arrowroot and other starch, except when 
imported direct from Great Britain or Ireland. 

On horses, JE6. 

33^ per cent, on hats, bonnets, &c. oi straw, chip, 6lc, 
except when imported direct from Great Britain or Ire- 
land. 

26s. 8d. per thousand, on segars, except when imported' 
direct from Great Britain or Ireland. 

6d. per gallon on whale, seal, and fish oil. 

Journal of Commerce, 

J^ine Peratms killed by Lightning, — A correspondent of 
the Charleston Mercury furnishes that paper with the par- 
ticulars of a dreadful thunder-storm which passed over the 
Combahee section of 8. Carolina, on the 17th ult. attended 
with an awful destruction of human life. 

Just previous to its bursting upon them, twenty of the 
negroes, bclongmg to the lion. Henry Middleton, being 
crowded into a house, whither they had repaired as a place 
of refuge, were struck down by a vivid flash of lightning, 
and the following is the result of the stroke. Four of them 
escaped entirely — two were severely shocked — fivejjvera 
stunned, and horrible to relate, nine were killed upon the 
spot. The nifte who were killed never moved or manifested 
any signs of animation, but presented a hea^ of mangled 
corpees. The five who were stunned, recovered their senses 
only afler the expiration of an hour, and two who were only 
severely shocked did not lose their recollection. The visible 
and external marks were different according to the intensity 
of the stroke upon each. Those who veeie stunned, were 
and continued to be very much swollen and puffed up, es- 
pecially in the extremities. The features and bodies of the 
killed, bloated and swollen to the full extent of the skin, 
were so disfigured, as neariy to obliterate the identity of the 
individual, and the blood oncoagulated poured from their 
noses and ears, and the «iQi!cles, as is usual, ao entirely re- 
laxed, as to permit the body to be fixed in any direction.-* 
In two only of these was there any abrasion of the skin, and 
that dight, extending merely to the cuticle. 
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Extrmcts from the History of the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Company — Concluded. 

A CONDENSED VIEW 

OF ^HB 

I^EHIOH IVATIOATION. 




General Renuirlit, 

The Lockn on the Xovr^r Section of the Lehigh Naviga- 
gation average 7 Z-l Otht feet lift to each ; at this rate, the U/f 
per Section from Mauch Chunk to^Wrigbt's Creek, would 
have required 83 Locks, but the actual nnmber, in conse- 
quence of tlie hi^h lifb being adopted, is only 29, making 
a saving of 54 Lock** The total interruption or detention 
at each Lock may average 6 minuses or 12 minutes going 



both ways, which would be 10^ hours for 54 Locks. Sap- 
posing one day to be (bus gained by each boat making a tnp 
up and down, by using the high liAs of the Upper Section 
instead of the common lifts, as in the Lower Section, the 
following would be the result, viz : 

The cost of a boat of 100 tons, including the expenses of 
the crew, would be about 4 dollars per day, amounting in a 
season of 200 days to 800 dollars for each boat, which on 
100 boats per day, a quantity much below the capacity of 
the Navigation, would make 80,000 dollars saving to the 
public per annum; there would also be a saving to the 
Company of 54 Lock tenders, at 200 dollars each, say 10,800 
dollars — making a total saving of 90,800 dollars per annunu 



The grading of the railroad from White Haven to the 
Susquehanna was put under contract in December, 1837, 
after a very thorough examination of the country, (which 
occupied the engineer, E. A. Douglas, Esq., several months,) 
to ascertain the most favorable location for it through the 
very rough country between the two rivers. 

The line adopted for the railroad is 19.702 miles (say 
about nineteen miles and three quarters) from the Lehigh 
basin at White Haven to the basin on the North Branch 
Canal. The road generally is very favorable to the heavy 
trade which will be from the west eastward. The summit 
is overcome by three inclined planes, with stationary engines. 
The grade from the North Branch Canal is as follows : — 

1 .767 mile to foot of plane No. 3 — 49 to 55 feet per mile 
ascent 

0.066 " level 

0.908 « pUne No. 3, 
per 100 feet ascent 

0.291 mile to level. 

0.715 «' plane No. 2, 
100 feet ascent 

0.5 15 mile to level. 

0.826 " plane No. 1, 
100 feet ascent 

4,644 mile to summit level. 

0.502 " descent toward Lehigh, 189-1000 of a foot 
per mile. 

9.448 " descent to White Haven, 47 to 60 feet per 
mile. 



6 to 5.71-100 feet 
8.69-100 feet per 
9.30-100 feet per 



Owing to the cheapness of coal at the inclmcd planes, it 
is eatimSied that the cost of transporting a ton over them 
I will not exceed three cents each plane, which is made up as 
i follows: — 



Interest on three engines, value 

$36,000, $2,160 

Wear and tear, 10 per cent . . . 3,600 



$6,760 



Coal, say 8 lbs. perr 140^340^^^ 

horse power per ^1 20 S. 

hour, C 803 ^^ ' 

is per day of 10 hoars >( 200 days, 

2,430 tons a year, at $1, $2,430 

3 engineers at 600, 1,800 

9 hands, (2 at each plane and 

one fireman,) at $1 each for 

250 days, 2,250 

Iron bands (for ropes,) cost say $ 1 0,000, 

and last four years, per year, 2,500 

Interest on bands, 600 



Business say 1,500 tons per day, or 

300,000 tons per annum, ,,,.».. .$15,340 equal 5.1«10 
cts. per ton for the 
3 planes equal to .,..,.. .1.7 cts. for each plane. 

Wear of cars, 5 

" of road, .6 

Oil 3 

Total cost, Cts. 3. per ton up each of the plane*. 
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Allowing the other parts of the road to cost three cents 
per mile a ton for transportation, and one cent for toll, the 
whole distance will be travelled for eighty cents a ton, which 
is believed to be about as low, including toll, as any road in I 
the United States can be used for. The disadvantage of 
planes and higher grades than some other roads is balanced 
by the planes being on the edge of the coal basin, where 
eoal, which is the principal item of expense in common cases, 
can be had at about one- fifth of its value in Philadelphia. — 
Arrangements have been made at the planes to avoid the 
danger and delays sometimes attendant on them, on other 
roads. 

The latest accounts from the engineer state that the.part 
of the road from White Haven to Solomon's Gap, at the 
head of the inclined planes, a distance of fif^n miles, will, 
he expects, be passable by the 16th of July inst, (1840,) 
and the remaining five miles in all this year. The grading 
of these five miles, except two sections, will be finished by 
the 1st of August next, and the engines and rails are on the 
ground. The road will have strong iron T rails throughout, 
and will be completed in the best manner. 

It is contemplated, when a large commercial business shall 
render it expedient, to pass loaded boats over the road, and 
thus avoid transhipment. At White Haven a basin is al- 
ready constructed to accommodate the railroad trade ; and 
the site is provided for one at Wilkesbarre, whenever the 
traffic of the North Branch Canal shall i:equire it The 
Nanticoke dam on the Susquehanna forms a fine pool of 
about four miles in length, admirably adapted to accommo- 
date the trade which will descend the channels of that river, 
as it can there be arrested as it comes down by the fireshets, 
and securely retained until it passes over the railroad. 

Subscriptions were made to ten thousand and seventy-one 
shares of the new .stock by the former stockholders, in pro- 
portion to their original shares, in September, 1839. The 
actual capital of the company was thus raised to $1,503,550. 

The completion of the railroad is all that now remains to 
be done under the requisitions of the acts of Assembly rel- 
ative to the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company. Their 
work will then be finished, and will embrace the slack-water 
navigation of the Lehigh firom Easton to the mouth of 
Wright's Creek, seventy-two and a quarter miles; the de- 
scending navigation firom Stoddartsville to Wright's Creek 
running the whole distance through the pine timber forests, 
twelve and a half miles, and the railroad of twenty miles 
connecting seventy-one miles of the Lehigh Navigation with 
the Pennsylvania Canal, the whole forming a line of improve- 
ment which is believed to be located at least as favorably for 
extended business, if not more favorably than any other line 
of equal extent in the United States, h is also believed that 
no line of the same extent presented greater natural obstruc- 
tions to navigation, and that none can now be navigated at 
a cheaper rate per mile. Owing to the peculiar construction 
of the high lift locks in the upper section, they can be filled 
in as little, or less time than the common locks of ordinary 
Kfts, and although they consume more water in passing the 
tonnage, it has been ascertained by drawing off the pond 
above White Haven, and then noting the time it took to fill 
tip at a very dry season, that there is water enough flowing 
in the Lehigh at all times to fill one of the twenty feet lift 
locks every three minutes, even ai the head of the tlack' 
•water navigation. 

The navigation, in its present state, below Mauch Chunk, 
is capable of passing, for two hundred and twenty days an- 
nually, two Delaware Canal boats, side by side, loaded with 
one hundred and twenty tons, in either direction, every five 
minutes, or two hundred and sixteen boats, containing 
twelve thousand nine hundred and sixty tons, each way per 
day of eighteen hours ; and for two hundred and twenty 
days, two million eight hundred and fifty-one thousand two 
hundred tons in each direction. Above Mauch Chunk, the 
capacity of the navigation may be estimated, at present, at 
haJf that amount, in consequence of the width of the locks 
not admitting two Delaware Canal boats together, although 
they are capable of passing a boat, adapted to these locks, 
of one hundred and twenty tons burden. The Delaware 
Canal locks are only eleven feet wide. 



The capacity of the railroad is limited by the planes. The 
present engines are calculated to be sufficient to pass thiBO 
hundred thousand tons in two hundred days, working ten 
houra, or five hundred ai>d fifty thousand tons, working 
eighteen hours, in two hundred and twenty days. 

There would, however, be no difficulty in doubling the 
capacity of both navigation and railroad, whenever the trade 
may require it, at a very moderate expense. 

The value of canals or railroads, af^r they are campletad, 
depends upon the products and markets they lead to, the 
comparative expense of using them, and the comparative 
distances by them to market. In all these respects, it is 
believed, the Lehigh Navigation and Railroad are not excel- 
led by any improvements of the kind in the United States. 
Connected as they are, at the eastern extremity, with the 
city of Philadelphia by the Delaware division of the Penn- 
sylvania Canal; by that, and the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal with the city ofJ>rexo York ; and with this last city, 
aUo by the Morris Canal ; and at the western extremity 
by the North Branch, the Chemung, and Uie Erie 
Canals, with BuffcUo, and by the great western railroad 
through the southern counties of N. York, with Portland, 
both on Lake Erie, the Lehigh improvementa form a very 
important link in one of the main lines to the interminable 
•wett. The North Branch Canal also connects the Lehigh 
improvements with the -west branch of the Susquehanna, 
which at no distant day, will also form a main line of com- 
munication between New York and the great west A 
boundless field is thus opened, that will furnish all kinds of 
agricultural productions to go eastward to the best two 
Atlantic markets ; and a new way is prepared for those mar- 
kets to send manufactures, and o&er articles of consumption, 
to this great country in return. 

The distances, and a comparison of the expense of ostng 
the Lehigh improvements will now be shown. 

Distances from Wilkesbarre, 

To Bait. Phila. N.York. 

The distance from Wilkesbarre, 
by the Susquehanna, to tide at 
Havre-de-grace, is 196 miles, 256 276 386 

From Wilkesbarre, by the Union 
Canal, to the east slide of Phila- 
delphia, 283 993 

From Wilkesbarre, by the 
Lehigh and Morris CanaL 193 

From Wilkesbarre, by the 
Lehigh and Delaware, to tide 
at Bristol, is 152 miles, 279 170 

and by Black's Eddy 318 

The following shows the comparative cost of. getting lum- 
ber from Wilkesbarre to Philadelphia by the Lehigh Works, 

and by the Susquehanna and Chesapeake and Delaware 

Canal, which is the route it nov) takes. 

From Wilkesbarre to Havre- 
de-grace, freight by the chan^ 
neU of the river,, $i 75 

Ri^ or insurance, 10 per 
cent 1 00 

Freight from Havre-de-grace, 

to Philadelphia,.. 2 00 

Loading and unloading, 30 

$6 06 per 1000 ft 

From Wilkesbarre to Havre- 
de-grace, by canal f 196 
miles, at 1 j cts. for toll and 
freight, 3 43 

Loading and unloading, 30 

Present freight from Havre-de- 
grace to Philadelphia, 3 00 

$5 73 do. do. 

From Wilkesbarre to White 
Haven, by railroad, 20 
miles, and loading and un- 
loadmg, 1 00 

Freight as now paid, includ- 
ing toll, to Philadelphia, by ^^ ^ 
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Lehigh and Pennsylvania 

Canala, 3 00 

Unloading, 16 



15 do. do. 
It thus appear! that the distances are very much in favor 
of the I^high route to both Philadelphia and New York, 
and that lumber can be taken to either of those markets, by 
the Lehigh route, at a cost less by about twenty per cent 
than by the route, which it now ordinarily pursues ; and lum- 
ber, it must be recollected, from its bulk and weight, is probably 
the most unfavorable article on which the comparison can 
be made. If lumber can take this route with advantage 
every other article can do so with greater advantage. 

General Table of Dittances, 
From Montezuma, on the Erie Canal, to New York, viz.. 

By the Erie Canal, 365 miles, 

** Lehigh and Morris Canal, 389 ** 

" Lehigh, Black's Eddy, and Delaware and 

Raritan, 413 " 

From Montezuma, on the Erie Canal, to Philadel- 
phia, by the Lehigh and Delaware Canal, 366 " 

Ehnira, by the railroad through the southern coun- 
ties in New York, is distant from Portland, on 
Lake Erie, 200 miles. At Portland the harbor 
was clear of ice this year one month earlier 
than the harbor of BulTalo. 

From Elmira, by Erie Canal, to New York, 444 ** 

<* ** ** Lehigh and Morris Canal, to 

New York, 312 " 

From Elmira, by Lehigh and Delaware and Rari- 
tan, to N.York, .....337 " 

From Elmira, by Lehigh and Delaware division, 

to Philadelphia, 287 « 

From the above it appears that it is about equally distant 
from Montezuma, by the Erie Canal, to New York, as from 
the same place to Philadelphia by the Lehigh route. Also, 
that from Elmira it is one hundred and thirty-two miles far- 
ther to New York by the Erie Canal than by the Lehigh 
route, and one hundred and fifly-seven miles farther than to 
Philadelphia. 

From Northumberiand, at the junction of the north and 
weet Branches of the Susquehanna, the Lehigh rout to New 
York is one-ninth nearer by the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal and one-fiAh nearer by the Morris Canal than by any 
other canal routes. 

From the mouth of the Juniata, the distance to New York 
by the Lehigh route and Morris Canal is about ^ the same as 
by the Union Canal. 

It may not be amiss here to mention that the route by the 
Ijehigh, so far from taking tolls away from the Pennsylvania 
state improvements, as it has generally been supposed it 
would, will actually bring into use a greater number of miles 
of those improvements Uian the Union Canal. By taking 
Witkesbarre, Northumberland, and the mouth of the Juniata 
for starting points, and supposing an equal tonnage to go 
from each to New York and Philadelphia by the Lehigh 
route, it will be found that thirty five per cent more miles 
will be travelled on the state canals than by the Union Canal 
route, and about the same number of mUes as by the tide- 
water canal route. 

The route from the western part of New York, by the 
Susquehanna and Lehigh, possesses the advantage of a more 
southern location than the Erie Canal, which will make the 
season of navigation longer by about one fifUi, and will ena- 
ble the western merchants to get their produce into market in 
the spring, and their return goods at home, by the time the Erie 
Canal is opened for navigation The route also possesses the ad- 
vantage of affording the choice of Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York as the market for western produce ; and the deci- 
sion of the choice between the two latter need not be made 
))efore reaching Easton, on the Delaware, where the prices 
of the preceding day in both markets may be ascertained. 
This is an advantage which the Lehigh route possesses over 
all others, and will, no douht be a powerful inducement to 
give it a preference over the Erie Canal. What portion of 
the gveat western trade, and of that of the EriQ Canal, will 



take this line, will depend upon the cheapnett oftranapoP' 
tation upon it ; the distances, and southern location, and 
choice of markets, all being evidently in its favor. That the 
business of the west will, in a few years, be greater than 
both lines can accommodate, seems now scarcely to admit of 
a doubt Hitherto the western states have consumed their 
own grain, and some of them have been importere, in conse- 
quence of the emigration westward increasing &gter than the 
agricultural products of those states. The Canal Commission- 
ers of New York stated, only a few yeare ago, that but one- 
seventeenth of the trade of the Erie Canal originated beyond 
the con6nes of New York. Now, some of these western 
states are pouring their agricultural products into the Erie 
Canal, and it is already found necessary to enlarge its di- 
mensions to enable it to accommodate them. 

It will be seen, on reference to the map, how larg^e a propor- 
tion of the state of New York, which has, thus far, furnished 
sixteen-seventeenths of the trade of the Erie Canal, lies nearer 
to Philadelphia and N. York by the Susquehanna and Lehigh 
route than to New York by the Erie Canal and North river. 
A large amount of tonnage from this section of country, and 
from the northern counties of Pennsylvania, has for many 
years, sought a market by the channels of the Susquehanna 
in arks, and on rafts, in preference to taking the northern 
route by the Erie Canal. This tnlde will unquestionably 
be diverted into the Lehigh channels, if distance, expense, 
and risk be at all taken into the consideration of its owners. 
Some idea of the amount of trade thus annually passing 
down the North Branch may be formed from the following 
certificate. 

" We the subscribers, from actual observation, are enabled 
to, and do hereby certify, that in six days, to wit, from the 
i8th to the 23d of May inst, there floated down the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna, past the village of Cattawissa, 
2688 arks and 3480 rafts, the latter bearing top loading to 
the amount of at least 5040 tons. 

CHsisTiAir Brobst, 
Ehastus GoonmcB, 

HoBACa GOOUBICH, 

Jacob Dtkr, 

Tbnch C. KtxTKiHO, Jm.*' 
" Cattawitaa May 24, 1833." 

The average weight of the arks and rafts was estimated 
by Mr. Brobet to be forty-five tons each, making the whole 
with the " top loading,'* amount to 282,600 tons, or enough 
to load 94,200 railroad cars with three tons each. 

This was the amount of tonnage which descended in only 
one freshet, several of which annually occur. 

By a recent statement, the quantity of lumber which passes 
down the Susquehanna is equal to two hundred and fifty 
thousands of thotuand feet, board measure, annually. 

The eastern boundary of this great bituminous coal field 
of Pennsylvania approaches within about ten miles of the 
Susquehanna, both at Towanda, in Bradford County, and 
at Mahoopenny Creek, about forty miles below Towanda, 
and will m^e an important addition to the trade to be ex- 
pected from the North Branch CanaU This coal is nearer 
to Philadelphia, and also to New York, than any other coal 
of that character, and can be got to those markets at a cheaper 
rate by the Lehigh. 

Let us now look at some of the sources of business whidi 
are more closely allied to the Lehigh route. 



The Coal Trade* 

The Lehigh works open to the three anthracite coal fields 
the cheapest road to market The trade in this article has 
already reached nearly eight hundred thousand tons, and 
must yet be considered only in its infancy. It must neces- 
sarily increase with the demands for domestic consumption 
by a rapidly increasing population, and new applications of 
it are constantly making to the purposes of manufiictures 
and steamboats, which must extend the consumption of an- 
thracite beyond all former anticipations. The following table 
will show the history of the trade from its con)inencement| 
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Quantity of Anthracite Coal tent to Market from the be* 
jinnin^ of the Begular Anthracite Coal Business of 
Pennsylvania. 





From the 


From the 


From the 


Unsold at 


Total 




Lehigh. 


Schuyl- 


Lacka. 


end of the 


sold. 






kill. 


wana. 


year. 






Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


1820 


365 


None. 


None. 


None. 


365 


1821 


1.073 


do. 


do. 


do. 


1.073 


1822 


2.240 


do. 


do. 


do. 


2.240 


1823 


6.823 


do. 


do. 


do. 


5.823 


1824 


9.541 


do. 


do. 


do. 


9.541 


1826 


28.393 


7.143 


do. 


do. 


35.536 


1826 


31.280 


16.265 


do. 


5.000 


42.546 


1827 


32.074 


31.241 


do. 


8.000 


60.315 


1828 


30J832 


52.070 


do. 


12.000 


72.302 


1829 


26.110 


78.705 


10 000 


18.000 


107 815 


1830 


41.750 


89.984 


43.200 


40.000 


152.934 


1831 


40.966 


78.005 


56.000 


None. 


214.000 


1832 


70.000 


209.051 


85.000 


70.000 


294.060 


1883 


123.000 


265.000 


112.000 


136.000 


425.000 


1834 


106J244 


226.692 


47.000 


120.000 


394.986 


1885 


131.250 


339.500 


90.000 


AH sold. 


680.750 


1836 


146.522 


432.045 


110.000 


do. 


690.667 


1837 


225.937 


623.152 


115.387 


200.000 


664.476 


1838 


214.211 


433.876 


64.110 


200.000 


712.196 


1839 


221.850 


442.607 


118.000 


200.000 


782.468 



The depressed state of manofactures, and of business, 
generally, for sereral years past, has of coarse prevented that 
enlargement of the coal business that would, otherwise, have 
taken place. The earlier part of this history shows the rea- 
son why BO small a proportion of the trade has hitherto been 
done on the Lehigh. The Schuylkill was in full operation 
with a slack-water navigation for a number of years, while 
the Lehigh could only be used with temporary boats adapted 
to the channels of the Delaware river ; and these boats re- 
quired a particular arrangement for getting the lumber and 
buikiing them, which could not be afibrded by individuals 
working on a small scale. The consequence was, that per- 
sons desirous of embarking in the coal business located 
themselves on the Schuylkill in great numbers, and thus had 
great advantages over the single office of the company in 
ejecting sales and procuring a miuicet This disparity of 
production, however, it is believed, is likely soon to be re- 
moved by the operations of the various companies which 
have established themselves on the Lehigh, who will be able 
to offer terms for their coal more favorable than those of their 
competitors. 

SUMMARY 

Of the Property and Business Prospects of the Company, 
T hey own the following property : — t 

1. The eastern end of the first coal region, with the im- . 
\ provements thereon, capable of supplying coal of the best 
quality at the rate of a million of tons annually for a cen- 
tury. 

2. The water power of the Lehigh, sufficient to drive 
two hundred furnaces for smelting ore; which would re- 
quire, annually, to keep them in operation, 1,000,000 tons 
of coal, 1,500,000 tons of ore, and 500,000 tons of lime- j 
stone. 

3. The strips of land along the navigation, in most cases, 
which will bo required to use the water power upon. i 

4. The land in all the leading places along their works ' 
necesary for town plots as places of business, as South ' 
Easton, Mauch Chunk, White Haven, and Nesquihoning. I 

6. The slack-water navigation (seventy-two miles) and ' 
descending navigation (twelve miles) of the Lehigh. The 
Ibrnier calculated for boats of 120 to 150 tons, and capable 
of passing mora than 2,600,000 tons annually, connecting 
with the railroad to Wilkesbarre. The descending naviga- 



tion penetratmg into the immense forests of white pine and 
other lumber. 

6. The railroad of 20 miles connecting the riack-water 
navigation of the Lehigh with the Pennsylvania Canal, 
along th6 north branch of the Susquehanna. Fifteen miles 
of this road are now in use, and the remaining five miles 
will be passable in a few months, and capable of transport- 
ing more than 600,000 tons a year. Its capacity can be 
readily increased as business may require it A reference to 
the map will show the connexions of the railroad and navi- 
gation, with the markets to the south-east, and with Lake 
Erie at DufTalo and at Portland, or Dunkirk, to the north- 
west, and with the West Branch and Juniata Canals to the 
south-west. This road will, with a little arrangement, be 
capable of transporting loaded boats without transhipment 

The following property depends upon the Lehigh im- 
provements for its whole value, as being the only outlet to 
market 

1. Ninety thousand acres of coal land, in the middle or 
second coal region. 

2. Three hundred thousand acres of pine timber land, 
estimated to cut more than five millions of thousand foet of 
lumber. 

The following districts can send their produce to New 
York or Philadelphia^by the Lehigh route cheaper than by 
any other route : — 

1. Fifty thousand acres of the third, or Wyoming coal 
field, and the produce generally of the Upper North Branch. 
By the Lehigh route the distance from the North Branch 
Canal at Wilkesbarre to Philadelphia is 100 niiles less, and 
to New York 168 mites less than by any other route. 

2. The bituminous coal field, near Towanda and Mahoo- 
penny, which is the nearest coal of this description to Philap 
delphia and New York. 

3. Fourteen counties up the Susquehanna, and in the 
south-western part of New York. These counties now con- 
tain about 1,000,000 of inhabitants. 

4. The west branch of the Susquehanna. The trade from 
Northumberland can reach New York, by the Lehigh route, 
in less dbtance by from one-eighth to one-fifth than by any 
other route. 

5. From the mouth of Juniata Canal to New York is 
nearer by the Lehigh and Morris Canals than by any other 
route. 

Additional Sources of Business, 

1. The connexion of the works of the company with 
New York and Philadelphia, and through them with all thtf 
Atlantic ports, will afibrd a most extensive market for coal^ 
lumber, iron, and other products which will take tliis route; 
The population within ten miles of tide water, and which 
will eventually become consumers of coal, is now more than 
four millions. The population of England, where coal if 
the only fuel, consumes at the rate of one ton of coal per 
annum to each individual. This will afford a criterion ia 
judge what will eventually be the consumption of coal in 
this country. 

2. The immense country drained by the Mississippi and 
the St Lawrence, exceeding 1,600,000 square miles in ex- 
tent, intersected by 1721 miles of canals, now constructed 
and being constructed, and by 8400 miles of natural steam- 
boat navigation, and noto containing a population of about 
6,000,000 souls, has but two natural outlets to market for 
all its productions ; the one by New Orleans, subject to the 
fevers of a tropical climate, and a temperature which speedi- 
ly destroys agricultural products and injures many other 
species of merchandise ; the other by the St. Lawrence, 
4000 miles from New Orleans, and locked op for more than 
half the year by ice and dense fogs. Pennsylvania, New 
York, Massachusetts, Maryland and Virginia have, for many 
years, endeavored to get a middle communication by canal 
or railroad with this vast interior country between the two 
outlets already mentioned. Pennsylvania has effected it by 
canal, with a short railroad over the dividing summit New 
Ycnrk succeeded in a water conveyance throughout The 
Pennsylvania improvements have been extended by the tide- 
water canal to within the reach of Baltknore, both I 
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and xsilioad, at Port Deposit. The New York Canal is abo 
reached, at Albany, bj a railroad from Boston. The Lehigh 
improvementa will now be connected with the Erie Canal 
at Montezama, leading: to Buffalo ; and at Elmira, witli the 
great western railroad through New York, leading to Dun- 
kirk or Portland, on Lake Erie ; and will form a cheaper, 
shorier, and more touthem route to Philadelphia, from these i 
points on Lake Erie, than by the Erie Canal to either New I 
York or Boston, or than by the Susquehanna Canal to tide- 
water, and about equally short with the Erie Canal route to 
New York, with the advantage of the choice of Philadel- • 
pbia or New York as a market And these cities are con- 
sidered the best markets for the produce of the west, and 
have hitherto supplied the principal portion of the merchan- i 
dise demanded by the west in return. I 

The five principal points through which the trade of the 
west will be carried are Cleveland, Pittsburg, Erie, Portland, ' 
and Buffalo. The trade of Cleveland and Pittsburg may 
go by Juniata to Philadelphia and New York, as the near^ 
est, though not the cheapest route. That by Erie, Portland 
and Bofialo will take one of the routes through New York, 
and be divided between them and the Pennsylvania im- 
provements through the Lehigh, in tlieir passage to Phila- 
delphia and New York. By jreference to the table of dis- 
tances and map, it will be seen that the Lehigh works form 
a link in the chain of imp^vements for carrying this great 



Company declared a semi-annual dividend of three and a 
half per cent, payable on and after the 10 of August 

Dividenth. — ^The Long Island Insurance^Con^pany, six 
per cent payable on the 15th inst. 

The Planters and Merchants' Bank W Mobile have de- 
clared a half yearly dividend of three per cent 

^^orwich'and Worcester Pailroad, — ^The Directors of 
this company on the first Monday of July declared a divi- 
dend for the previous three months, being the first three 
months of their operation, at the rate of five per cent per 
annum, payable on the first day of August The net profits 
during the three months were |20,775 50. 

The Exchange Bank of Hartford has declared a dividend 
of three per cent, for the last 6 months. 



Little Rock, (Jrk,) June 2i,—The first Stucide.^K 
man named Flussur, a Bohemian by birth, committed sui- 
cide at the Western Exchange Hotel, on Monday evening 
last, by shooting himself through the head with a pistoL The 
report of a pistol was heard from his chamber, where & per- 
son immediately proceeded, who found him lying on the 
floor perfectly* dead, within a minute after the discharge. 
. - - The cause supposed to have been pecuniary want although 

Hade, of as much importance as any other link in the great ' we understand he was generally of a cheerful habit He 
^^ole. has a wife and child living in New Orleans, having been 

3. The very large quantities of iron ore found on the Le- 1 married at Chicago, where he resided for some time. This 
high and Morris Canals, with the limestone, coal, and water we believe is the first case of suicide ever committed in this 

power will mevitably produce an immense amount of ton- ' city. Gazette. 

nage for the Lehigh, independent of all other business. No | 

other business can probably be found which produces so " 

much freight for a navigation as the manufacttire of iron.— Barbarous, — Flogging of Livingston, the Mutineer. — 
To make a ton of pigs will require about two tons of coal, The sentence of the court martial was executed upon Livings- 
two to three tons of ore, and a half to one ton of limestone, ' ton, on board the North Carolina, on Monday. One hundred 
or about five tons of freight for each ton of pigs. And the and twenty lashes on his bare back was the sentence of the 
conversion of the pigs into bar iron will also create freights Court, and the finding was approved by the President The 
equal to three or four tons for each ton of iron. The Le- ' punishment was bestowed with great heartiness by the boat- 
high Company will not only derive an income from the tolls swain's mate, and submitted to by the prisoner, not only 
on the iron manufacture, but also from the profits on the without complaining or flinching, but with perfect indiffer- 



aales of water power, coal, and iron ore, all of which they 
own in abundance. 



Railroad Dividends, — Lowel, July 1 , 4 per cent, for 6 
months; Nashua and Lowel, July 1,4, percent for 6 
months; Taunton Branch, July 1, 3 per cent for 6 months; 
Eastern, July 6, $2 per share for 9 months ; Eastern, N. H., 
July 6, #2 per share, first dividend ; Worcester, July 20, 
$3 per share for 6 months ; Providence, August 1 , $3 per 
share for 6 months ; Norwich and Worcester, August 1 , 

$i 35 per share for 3 months ; Boston and Portland, August - , ,. . 

1, $\ 50 per share for 3 months.— ^o*/o» Mercantile gate the seventy of the punishment ; but Livingston spumed 
Journal, the idea, and said he was ready to take it all. 

^. . , , _, ,^ . , ^ , ,«..,«' JV. r. Herald, 

Divtdenils, — ^The Uuca and Schenectady Railroad Com- i 
pany have declared a semi-annual dividend of five dollars on . ' 

each share, payable on the 1st of August at the Phenix ' Okra Cotton, — ^Th is species of cotton has now establish- 
Bank in this city, to those whose stock is registered in New ed amongst the planters of that^rt of Alabama, where it 



ence. He is a man of great muscle, and immense power of 
endurance, and while on board the Ontario, he proposed re- 
ceiving two dozen lashes, rather than to have his grog stop* 
ped for a couple of days. While on his trial. Com. Perry, 
at the instance of another member of the Court directed 
that he should be furnished with a seat, supposing that stand- 
ing for several successive hours every day, mbst be painful 
to him, but Livingston rejected the proflered kindness, and 
stood firm and erect through the whole trial. After the sen- 
tence of the court was known, some humane individuals 
suggested the propriety of petitioning the President to miti- 



York. 

The Pine Plains Bank has declared a dividend of four per 
cent, for the last six months, payable on the first of Au- 
gust. 

The Boston and Worcester Railroad, three per cent, paya- 
ble at the oflSce of R. H. Winslow, 64 Wall street, on the 
20th inst. 

The Boston and Providence Railroad Co. has declared a 
dividend of 3 per cent payable the first of August 

Cincinnati Dividends, — The following half yearly divi- 
dends have been declared : Franklin Bank of Cincinnati, $4, 
per share ; Lafayette Bank $4, per share. 

Fire Departments' Insurance Company, 5 per cent 
Cincinnati Insurance Company, 8 per cent; Ohio Trust 
Company, 3i per cent 

The Philadelphia, Wiknington and Baltlmoie Railroad 



was first discovered and most extensively cultivated, an un- 
disputed superiority over all other varieties of the short 
staple. The yield to the acre is extraordinary, and the staple 
finer, while its turn out from the gin head is still more as- 
tonishing. On good land the product is 3|QC0 pounds to 
the acre.— iV. O. Bulletin. 



Department of State, "> 
Washington, August 3, 1840. > 
The following is a translation of a decree issued by the 
Government of New Grenada, Bogota, March l'8th, 1840. 
DECREE. 
For the period of ten years, from and ailerlhe date of this 
decree, boards, shingles, bricks, and other materials requisite 
for the building of houses at the port of Chagres, will be ad- 
mitted into that port, firee from all duties of import or alcabala 
(duty on sales.) ^.^ j 
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Cennifl of MaMacbnteUfl. 


1 


Holden, 


1,880 


Upton, 


1,479 


Censas of the Bcrenl towns in the commonwealth, as ex- 


Hubbait3ston, 
Lancaster, 


1,764 
2,013 


Uxbridge, 
Warren, 


1,948 
1,280 


isting on the Ist day of May, 1840. 




Leicester, 


1,656 


Webster, 


1,346 


[Published by the Secretary of the Commonwealth, agreea- 


Leominster, 


2,000 


Westborough, 


1,616 


bly to direction of the Governor and Council.] 




Lunenburg, 


1,218 


West Boylston, 


1,202 




._ 




Mendon, 


3,536 


Westminster, 


1,660 




COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, 




Milford, 


1,795 


>Yinchendon, 


1,679 


Towns. 


Population. 




Millbury, 
New Braintree, 


2,129 
763 


Worcester, 


7,060 


Boston, 
Chelsea, 


83,979 
2,182 




Northborough, 
Northbridge, 


1,221 
1,836 


55 


03,462 


2 towns. 


86,161 




COUNTY OF HAMPSHIRE. 






COUNTY OF ESSEX. 




Towns. 


Population* 


Towns. 


Population. 


Towns. 


Population. Towns. Population. 


Amherst, 


2,415 


Norwich, 


746 


Amesbury, 
Andover, 


2,580 Marblehead, 


5,539 


Belchertown, 


2,505 


Pclham, 


1,000 


4,961 Methuen, 


2,232 


Chesterfield, 


1,204 


Plainfield, 


926 


Beverly, 


4,686 Middleton, 


642 


Cummington, 


1,214 


Prescott, 


781 


Bozford, 


908 Newbury, 


3,889 


Easthampton, 


724 


South Hadley, 


1,422 


Bradford, 


2,163 Newburyport, 


7,124 


Enfield, 


931 


Southampton, 


1.158 


Danvers, 


5,140 Rockport, 


2,738 


Goshen, 


563 


Ware, 


1,955 


Essex, 


1,432 Rowley, 


1,230 


Granby, 


950 


Westhampton, 


752 


Georgetown, 


1,553 Salem, 


15,162 


Greenwich, 


850 


Williamsburg, 


1,289 


Gloucester, 


6,394 Salisbury, 


2,696 


Hadley, 


1,840 


Worthington, 


1,186 


Hamilton, 


823 Saugus, 


1,202 


Hatfield, 


915 






Haverhill, 


4,373 Topsfield, 


1,067 


Middlefield, 


1,395 


23 


30,392 


Ipswich, 


2,958 Wenham, 


693 


Northampton, 


3,672 






Lynn, 

Lynnfield, 

Manchester, 


9,075 West Newbury, 

689 
1.266 28 


1,663 


COUNTY OF HAMPDEN. 

Towns. Population. Towns. 




94,748 


Population. 


COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 




Blandford, 
Brimfield, 


1,512 
1,434 


Russell, 
Southwick, 


1,000 
1,211 


Towns. 


Population. Towns. Population. 


Chester, 


1,412 


Springfield, 


11,013 


Acton, 


1,126 MedfoTCl, 


2,:iJ75 


Granville, 


1,284 


ToUand, 


587 


Adiby, 


1,242 NaUck, 


1,282 


Holland, 


436 


Wales, 


718 


Bedford, 


901 Newton, 


3,027 


Longmeadow, 


1,266 


Westfield, 


3,640 


Billerica, 


1,527 Pepperell, 


1,541 


Ludlow, 


1,365 


West SpringfieU, 3,707 




440 Reading, 


2,187 


Monson> 


2,102 


Wilbraham, 


1,846 


Brighton, 


1,405 Sherburne, 


1,014 


Montgomery, 


666 






Buxiington, 


510 Shirley, 


966 


Palmer, 


2,150 


18 


37,339. 


Cambridge, 


8,127' South Reading, 


1,500 










Carlisle, 


563 Stoneham, 


1,007 


COUNTY OF FRANKLIN. 




Charlestown, 


10,872 Stow, 


1,205 


Towns. 


Population. 


Towru*. 


Population 


Chelmsford^ 


1,595 Sudbury, 


1,376 


Ashfield, 


1,579 


Monroe, 


260 


Concord, 


1,800 Tewksbury, 


880 


Bernardston, 


924 


Montague, 


1,288 


Dracut^ 


2,222 Townsend, 


1,764 


Buckland, 


1,110 


New Salem, 


1,275 


Dimstable, 


587 Tyngsborough, 


820 


Charlemont, 


1,181 


Northfield, 


1,658 


Framingham, 


2,965 Waltham, 


2,593 


Colraine, 


1,930 


Orange, 


1,492 


Groton, 


^,085 Watertown, 


1,896 


Conway, 
Deerfield, 


1,394 


Rowe, 


700 


HoUiston, 


1,734 Way land. 


954 


1,934 


Shelbume, 


1,034 


Hopkinton, 


2,262 West Cambridge, 


1^8 


Ervinir. 


294 


Shutcsbury, 


997 


Lexington, 


1,559 Westford, 


1,426 


Gill, 


778 


Sunderland, 


698 


Lincoln, 


711 Weston, 


1,053 


Greenfield^ 


1,754 


Warwick, 


1,154 


Littleton, 


929 Wilmington, 


831 


Hawley, 
Heath, 


931 


Wendell, 


844 


Lowell, 


20,981 Wobum, 


2,931 


904 


Whately, 


1,104 


Maiden, 


2,390 




Leveret^ 


896 






Marlborough, 


2^92 46 
DUNTY OF WORCESTER. 


104,451 


Leyden, 


646 


26 


28,769 


C( 




COUNTY OF BERKSHIRE. 




Towns. 


Population. Towns. Population. 










Ashbumham, 


1,653 North Brookfield, 


1,468 


Towns. 


Population. 


Towns. 


Population. 


Atbol, 


1,668 Oakham, 


1,030 


Adams, 


3,639 


New Marlborough, 1,619 


Auburn, 


619 Oxford, 


1,656 


Alford, 


519 


Otis, 


I,]d8 


Barre, 


2,738 Paxton, 


665 


Becket, 


1,128 


Peru, 


610 


Berlin, 


772 Petersham, 


1,812 


Cheshire, 


954 


Pittsfield, 


4,060 


Bolton, 


1,182 PhiUipstOD, 


877 


Clarksburg, 


403 


Richmond, 


1,062 


Boylston, 


812 Princeton, 


1,332 


Dalton, 


1,143 


Sandisfield, 


1,45 1 


Brookfield, 


2,306 Royabton, 


1,635 


Egremont, 


1,036 


Savoy, 


913 


Charlton, 


2,060 Rutland, 


1,275 


Florida, 


435 


Sheffield, 


2,322 


Dana, 


685 Shrewsbury, 


1,473 


Great Barringtori, 2,690 


Stockbridge, 


1,981 


Douglas, 


1,603 Southborough, 


1,134 


Hancock, 


958 


Tyringham, 


1,402 


Dudley, 

Fitchbuig, 

Gardner, 


1,333 Southbridge> 
2,670 Spencer, 
1,238 Sterling, 


1,991 
1,557 
1,663 


Hinsdale, 

Lanesborough, 

Lee, 


950 

1,048 
2,281 


Washington^, »iJi/ 
West Stockbridge, 1,330 
WUliamstown, 2,076 


Girafion, 


2,877 Sturbridge, 


1,886 


Lenox, 


1,323 


Windsor, 


9iz 


Hardwick, 


1,776 Sutton, 


2,330 


Mount Washington, 47U 






Harvard, 


1,671 Templdton, 


1,746 


New Ashford, 


229 


30 


40,883 


Vol. lU.- 


—14 
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COUNTY OF NORFOLK. 



Towns. 


Population. Towns. 


Population. 


Bellingham, 


1,046 Milton, 


1,684 


Braintree, 


2,118 Needham, 


1,479 


Brookline, 


1,123 Quincy, 


3,309 


Canton, 


1,?28 Randolph, 


3,232 


Oohasset, 


1,411 Roxbury, 


8,310 


Dedbam, 


3,157 Sharon, 


1,066 


Dorchester, 


4,^58 Stoughton, 


2,062 


Dover, 


614 Walpole, 


1,465 


Foxborongh, 


1,294 Weymouth, 


3,630 


Franklin, 


1,720 Wrentham, 


2,902 


Medfield, 


846 




Medway, 


2,051 23 
COUNTY OF BRISTOL. 


50,804 


Towns. 


Population, Towns. 


Population. 


Attleborough, 


3,620 Pawtucket, 


2,119 


Berkley, 


951 Raynham, 


1,319 


Dartmouth, 


4,091 Rehoboth, 


2,036 


Dighton, 


l,4ir Seekonk, 


1,831 


Easton, 


2,076 Somerset, 


1,047 


Fairhaven, 


3,985 Swanzey, 


1,421 


Fall River, 


6,451 Taunton, 


7,524 


Freetown, 


1,757 Westport, 


2,644 


MansEeld, 


1,346 




New Bedford, 


12,585 19 


69,774 


Norton, 


1,554 




COUNTY OF PLYMOUTH. 




Towns. 


Population. Towns. 


Population* 


Abington, 


3,144 Middleborough, 


5,006 


Bridgewater, 


2,081 North Bridgewater, 2,625 


Carver, 


999 Pembroke, 


1,239 


Duxbury, 


2,741 Plymouth, 


6,180 


East Bridgewater, 1,944 Plympton, 


861 


Halifax, 


739 Rochester, 


3,986 


Hanover, 


1,478 Scituate, 


3,720 


Hanson, 


1,065 Wareham, 


2,002 


Hingham, 


3,489 West Bridgewater, 1,2 U 


Hull, 


217 





Kingston, 


1.396 21 


46,786 


Marahfield, 


1,664 




COUNTY OP BARNSTABLE 




Towns. 


Population. Towns. 


Population* 


Barnstable, 


4,297 Provincetown, 


2,101 


Brewster, 


1,471 Sandwich, 


3,620 


Chatham, 


2,278 Truro, 


1,916 


Dennis, 


2,792 WeUfleet, 


2,306 


Eastham, 


944 Yarmouth, 


2,620 


Ftthnouth, 
Harwich, 


2,604 
2860 13 




31,662 


Orleans, 


1,953 
COUNTY OF DUKES. 




Towns. 


Population. 




Chilmark, 


544 




Edgartown, 


1,803 




Tisbury, 


1,613 




3 towns. 


3,860 




COUNTY OF NANTUCKET 




Town. 


Population. 




Nantucket, 


9,512 





Plymouth, 46,786 

Barnstable, 31,662 

Dukes County, 3,860 

Nantucket, 9,512 



14. 



718,592 



1. 

AGGREGATE OF THE COUNTIES. 
Counties. Population. 

Suffolk, 86,161 

Essex 94,748 

Middlesex, 104,451 

Worcester 93,462 

Hampshire, 30,392 

Hampden, 37,339 

Franklm, 28,759 

Berkshu^, 40,882 

Norfolk, 50,804 

Bristol, 69,774 



The Act directing the taking of the Census, contains the 
following proviso, viz : — State paupers and convicts in the 
State Prison, shall not be numbered : Also, the inmates of 
the several hospitals, jails, and houses of correction, and the 
I students in colleges, academies, and high schools, shall not 
be numbered in the Cen<jus of Towns to which they do not 
belong. 

Arrival of the First Boat with Tioga 
Coal by the Canal at Albany. 

The arrival of the first cargo of Blossburgh Coal, per 
I boat Experiment, CapL Cooper, eight days from Corning, 
j renders it perhaps a proper time to note a few particulars 
i concerning it. 

The present cargo we are told, is of that kind best adapt- 
! ed for smith's use and for generating steam. 
I The mines from which this coal is taken, are situated on 
I the head waters of the Tioga river, in Tioga county, Pa. — 
! Here also, in the heart of the coal region, is situated the vil- 
lage of Blossburgh. 

From the mines, the Tioga river and valley descend north- 
wardly into the state of New York : the river emptying into 
the Chemung, not far from the village of Corning, in Steu- 
ben county. 

The villages of Coming and Blossburgh are about 38 
miles distant from each other ; but are united by a railroad 
running down the valley. A depot for the sale of coal is es- 
' tablishcd at Coming, where the coal is delivered by the Ar- 
I bon coal company and sold at $3 50 per ton of 2000 lbs. 
I Corning is situated at the head of the Chemung canal, 
and is accessible to boats from all parts of the state. It is 
distant from Albany 299 miles, from Troy 292 from Sche- 
j nectody 269, Utica 198, Syracuse 128, Oswego 160, Monte- 
zuma 01, Geneva 73, Rochester 158, Buflalo 253. 

The rate of toll on mineral coal, is two mills per mile per 
1000 lbs. At this rate, the toll on a ton of coal from Com- 
ing to Albany, is jS 1 03. — Freights have been taken for the 
ame distance including tolls at $3 50. 

There is an agency for the sale of Blossburgh coal in thii 
city (Albany,) and here we understand the price for coal is 
the same as at Corning, with the addition only of actual 
charges for freight, tolls, &c. viz : from $7 to 7 50 per ton, 
by the cargo. 

The bituminous coals brought to these markets from Vir- 
ginia, for several years past, it is known, have become de- 
preciated. The public have long wanted a good article of 
uniform quality, such as may be depended on. This desi- 
deratum, it is confidently affirmed by its friends, the Bloss- 
burgh coal supplies. 

This coat was first discovered at an early period by a 
Benjamin Patterson, while crossiiff the country with a party 
of German emigrants. In the course of a hunting excursion, 
he found the coal on the top of a hill where the wind had 
blown over the trees by the roots. But it was De Witt 
Clinton who first called the public attention to the subject. 
In his message to the legislature in 1827, he says " bitutnin- 
ous coal has been found in the state of Pennsylvania, with- 
in 20 miles of the state line, near the Tioga river, which 
when the Seneca Lake shall be opened, can be delivered in 
Albany, by means of the Erie canal, on very reasonable 
terms." — Albany ^r^ua, 

Retumption of Specie Paymenta by the Charleaton 
Banka.—'Vhe Charleston Patriot states, that tlie Planters 
and Mechanics* Bank, the South Carolina Bank, the Union 
Bank,the Stole Bank, and the South-western Railroad Bank 
of Charleston, had resolved to resume specie payments 
forthwith. The Bank of Charleston and the Bank of the 
State, not having suspended spiecie payments, all the Bankfl 
in Charleston now pay specie. 
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EflTectfl of tbo Slorm at If. Y. 

fiinoe our laft we have collected the following brief ac- 
counts of various effects of the terrible itorra of Monday the 
dd instant That there are no more losses of life to record 
is next to a miracle. 

It is stated that a man was killed on Brooklyn Heights, 
but the report, like many which appeared in one of the 
small papers of yesterday morning, is doubtless mere fiction, 

A house in Duane street, near the Shakespeare, was 
struck, and two persons stunned. One early recovered, the 
other was so palsied in one arm and side that it was several 
hours before he recovered the use of his limbs. 

The schooner Actress, from St. Johns, N. B., bound to 
Philadelphia, put into this port in distress, having lost fore 
and mainmast, jib boom, &c. in the storm. 

The foremast of the ship Orpheus, in Peck slip was struck. 

The engraving establishment of Dogan & Gimber, in 
Nassau atreet near Fulton, was struck, and both the gentle- 
men stunned. One of the persons employed in the Anti- 
Slavery office in Clinton Hall, was also stunned. Very 
many persons in the streets, and in buildings on various 
parts of the Island received violent shocks, but to the hour 
of going to press we heard of no deaths in this city by light- 
ning. 

A church near 39th street and the Boweiy was struck 
and slightly injured. 

The Bank of the State of New York, in Wall street, re- 
ceived some injury. 

A humble dwelling, on the water works, near Yorkville, 
was struck. 

From the express of yesterday we cut the following : 

A liberty pole 220 feet high, the largest in the city, erects 
ed a short time since at the expense of $600, in the second 
ward, on the comer of York and Pearl streets, Brooklyn, 
was struck by lightning and so badly shivered as to compel 
the authorities of the city to order it to be cut down. The 
lightning then passed into the cellar of the building at the 
comer adjoining the liberty pole, and escaped through 
the yard, destroying every thing in its course. A man 
was in the act of hitching a horse to the pole when it 
was Btrack. The horse was thrown down, but not killed ; 
the man escaped uninjured. The three story brick house of 
Mr. J. Lambertson, 125 Sands street, was struck by light- 
ning, the chimney was knocked off, and in its fall paned 
through the roof of the adjoining house, lodging on the 
kitchen floor. A child of Mr Lambertson was standing 
against the door frame, and tbe fluid struck him on the foot, 
bumt the shoe from his foot, injuring him slightly. The 
house of Mr. Collier, in Jackson street was also strack. 
The fluid passed down the chimney, shattered the room 
through which it passed, and a child, three years of age, 
belonging to a Mrs. Grady, who occupied the basement, was 
instantly killed. Three boys who had run for a shelter from 
the storm, under a tree in Hicks street, were knocked down 
and injured, one of whom we were told died a short time 
afterward. Several horses were thrown down in the street, 
the drivers escaping uninjured. A butcher in the Eastern 
market, not far from one of the injured houses, while in the 
act of cutting a steak, received so severe a shock in his legs 
as to fancy some one stmck him with a stick. A woman 
was also stmck senseless in Front street, but afterwards re- 
covered. — A'', y. Dai/y Suit, 



The Snllanee ttraek by ligbtalng. 

The Muscat ship Sultanee, which was to have sailed for 
home on Monday, has been delayed a short time in conse- 
quence of being strack by lightning during the storm of that 
day, when she was lying outside of the North Carolina. 
Two of the masts were very much shivered — the upper parts 
80 much so that new topmasts had to be substituted. The 
fluid also stmck the tin box in which was inclosed the mag- 
nificent row boat built by order of the President as a present 
to the Imaum, and split the box from one end to the 
other, passing out through the bottom of the box, in which 
it made a hole a couple of inches in diameter- The boat 



was not in the slightest degree injured. Afler leaving the 
box, the fluid separated, and escaped in various directions, 
doing considerable damage to the decks and rigging in its 
course. A number of hands from the Navy Yard, were 
yesterday engaged in repairing the damage done, and she 
will probably be got in sailing order again to-day. Seven of 
her crew had deserted, and a diligent search was being 
made for them yesterday. One had been retaken when we 
last heard from her, — A*. Y. Sun, 



Treasury if otes. 

Treasury Department,\ 
Aug. 3, 1840. 5 

Amount of Treasury Notes issued under the provisions of 
the acts of Congress of the 12th October, 1837, 21st May, 

1838 and 2d March 1839, $19,567,086 22 

Of this amount there has been redeemed. . 19,265,822 92 

Leaving outstanding the sum of $301,263 30 

Amount issued under the act of 31st March, 

1840,. $3,374,068 28 

Of that issue there has been 

redeemed, 171,394 50 

Leaving of that issue outstanduig $3,175,673 78 

Aggregate outstanding, $3,476,937 08 

Statement of Treasury ^otet issued under the authority 
of the act ofSlst March, 1840,/rom the 2ist to 3lst of 
July 1840, prepared in compliance with the resolution of 
the Senate of the 2lst July^ 1840. 



Rate of in- 
terest. 



$50$100|$500$1000 



At 2 per ct. 
5 
5 2-6" 



Denomination of 
notes. 



152 
393 



120 
277 



Fractional 
sums be- 
tween $50 
and $100 



26 
176 



1 of $82 65 

126 6 of 487 69 
7 



Amount. 



^32,682 65 

260,837 69 

7,000 00 



300,520 34 



Redeemed of all issues during the same period. 



Rate of in- 
terest 



$50[$100 $500 $1000 



At one mill 
per cent. 

At 2 per ct 
6 " 
6 " 



Denomination of 
notes. 



120 

17 

4 

37 



Fractional 
sums be- 
tween $50 
and $100 



Amount 



$450 
2,800 
2,750 
9,200 



$15,200 



LEVI WOODBURY, 

Secretary of Treasuiy. 



Power of Macliinery. — It is calculated that two hundred 
human arms with machines, now manufacture as much cot- 
ton as twenty millions of arms were able to manufacture 
without machines forty years ago. It is further calculated 
that the quantity of manufactures of all sorts, at present pro- 
duced by British workmen, with the aid of machines, is so 
great, that it would require, without that aid, four hundred 
millions of workmen, ^-^ x 
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Itttercsting C(eologlcal llleinoranda. 

A oorrespondeDt of the Hartford Observer writes ae fol- 
lows, from ThomasviUe, Geo. 

The Chattahoochee, a large river, taking its rise in the 
northern extremity of the State, and emptying into the 
Gnlf of Mexico, and for nearly two hundred miles conati- 
tuting the boundary line between Georgia, and Alabama, is 
remarkable for the formidable height of its banks. From 
the point where it becomes the boundary line, its course is 
directly south, and along the back of a ridge, from which 
the waters flow off cast and west. With tide exception of 
the Flint river — after its junction with which it takes the 
name of the Appalachicola — no stream of any magnitude 
finds its way into the Chattahoochee. It is a rapid river, and, 
by its ever-wearing action upon the rock which forms its 
bed, has, in the lapse of ages, sunk its channel to the depth 
of twenty, fifty, and, in some sections, one hundred feet — 
So far down is the river below the earth's surface, that the 
traveller, in ascending it from the Gulf, fmds himself, for a 
considerable part of the distance, shut in between two high 
perpendicular walls, with no possibility of catching a view 
of the scenery along the shores, any more than if he were 
enclosed by the walls of a prison. In many places, too, the 
stream is compressed within narrow limits, and one of the 
steamers which ply between Columbus and the Gulf, might 
pass along, and the people, above, have no intimation except 
*' by the hearing of the ear,*' of what was taking place. — 
And had the^ never heard or seen such a thing as a steam- 
boat, they might easily imagine, that the sound which reach- 
ed their ears, was the heavy, labored breathing of some huge 
Ma monster, toiling his way up the stream. 

Among the curiosities which have attracted my attention, 
is the great number of natural wells, or ** sinks/' scattered 
through this limestone region. They are formed by the ac- 
tion of the water upon the rock beneath, by which means, 
it is gradually worn and washed away, till the superincum- 
bent earth caves in, and forms, sometimes a deep, round 
bowl, which, after a heavy rain, may be seen filled with 
water. By degrees, this water sinks into the earth, and helps 
to carry on the washing and mining process below. Thus, 
by little and little, the bowl becomes deeper and deeper, till 
it reaches a depth, perhaps, of twenty or thirty feet. Some 
of these wells are a number of rods in diameter, at the mouth, 
while others do not exceed a few yards. There is an un- 
usually deep one, of the latter description, not far fi^m this 
village. It terminates in a spring or rather a powerful stream, 
BO deep and swift, that all eftbrts to sound it have proved un- 
successful The water has a peculiar and disagreeable taste, 
and is so cold, that it is considered dangerous to drink of it, 
in a hot summer's day. 

I may mention, as another peculiar feature of the coun- 
try, that the natural springs are more copious than I ever 
saw, elsewhere ; nor do I remember, in the accounts of travel- 
lers in other parts of the world, any thing equal to it It is 
nothing uncommon, to find one of these fountains pouring 
out a stream of water, of sufficient volume, to turn the largest 
grist-mill and saw-mill. Again, I have seen a stream six or 
eight rods in width, and deep enough to float a small steam- 
boat, all the product of a single spring. The St. John's 
river, which divides East Florida from Georgia, is, I am told 
by my physicians, a full quarter of a mile wide, at its very 
source. Instead of setting out upon its tributary journey 
to the ocean, a small rilJ, it moves off, at once, a bold broad 
river. 

Such facts as these furnish, I think, a satisfactory solution 
to queations which have been asked respecting the nature 
and origin of certain springs which are found off the Flori- 
da coast, boiling up with great force, from the bottom of the 
sea. Suppose the St John's river, instead of emerging from 
its hidden course, at the point where it does, had found its 
outlet in the bed of the ocean — should we not have wit- 
nessed precisely the same results? But When, in addition 
to this, we take into consideration the fact, that the waters 
of these ocean springs, have the same cold, and blue tinge, 
as have those of the springs just described, I do not see that 
room is left for any further doubt^ 



•^ lar^e Turtle. — A turtle of extraordinary siae waa cap- 
tured on Sunday last in the Chesapeake. He was first dia- 
covered jnst astern of the schooner Wasp, Captain John 
Williams, about five o'clock in the afternoon, sporting in the 
bay, about five miles above the mouth of Chester river, and 
was brought too by a charge of moulded shot which stmck 
his head and glanced oS. He manifested some disapproba- 
tion at such a salute, but continued in the vicinity till another 
charge was delivered, which perforated his head, and made 
a large fracture in the skull bone. He now made off, and 
wvLS quickly followed by the Wasp's boat, in company with 
that of the Independent Eagle, Captain Jas. Owens, with 
harpoons dec, in hot pursuit ; the turtle, however, led them 
a ehase of about eight miles, when he was harpooned in the 
right flank, and after considerable difficulty despatched, and 
towed to the schooners. The tackle of both vessels, and 
the strength of all hands, was requisite to get him on board. 
We saw him yesterday, and he was measured in our pre- 
sence. His dimensions — from the tip of the nose to the tip 
of the tail, eight feet ; from the tip of one fin to the tip of 
the other, nine feet ; at the widest part, from the aide or edge 
of the shell over the back to the other edge, seven feet — 
He is quite black, both skin and shell, the latter being fluted 
longitudinally, and adhering to the skin at the shoulders, 
thus not permitting the head to be drawn within it The 
animal is supposed to be of the soft shell species, the shell 
presenting ra^er the appearance of solidified jelly than the 
firm sub^anoe of the green turtle's ^ell. The creature 
would be a curiosity, we should suppose, any where, from 
its enormous size, but it is certainly a rarity in our waters. 
Its weight is supposed to be about one thousand pounds. 

Baltimore Jmeriean. 



If. IT. SUiUs Boadi. 

Gentlemen : — I think the sale of the State Bonds, 6 per 
cent stock, having 18 years to run at 90, is improperly re- 
presented. Several of the papers consider the rale to be 
about equal to $104 for a 6 per cent stock. But so far ia 
this from being true, that it will appear that it is not equal to 
$100 for a 6 per cent, stock. For, $100 borrowed at 6 per 
cent, will cost, principal and interest, in 18 years, $208 ; 
while $100, 5 per cent bonds, 18 years, sold for 90, will 
cost, principal and interest, $211 09 — ^which is more than 
6 per cent A bond of $100, 18 years, at 6 per c^it, if 
sold for 104, would amount, principal and interest, to about 
$293 85 — or would be equal to paying an interest of about 
5 j per cent 

As to the bonds lately sold at 90, the cost to the State 
will be as follows : — A bond of $100, 18 years, 5 per cent, 
sold at 90, will amount, principal and interest, to $190 — 
viz: 

6M 18- 90M 100- 190 

But $90 at 6 per cent interest for 18 years, will amount 
principal and interest, to $187 20 ; for, 6 per cent on $90 
for one year, is $5 40 ; and-^ 

6 40-100 X 18 - or 20- W 90 — 187 20-lCO 
Showing a difference in favor of borrowing at 6 per cent, of 
$1 80 on every $90, for 18 years. 

The reckoning is made more simple by taking an even 
number of years, viz: — A bond of $100, at 5 per cent, 10 
years, amounts to $150 ; but if sold at 90, then $90 at 6 per 
cent., 10 years, amounts to only $144. 

Again : — For 20 years, a bond of $100 gives 
5 M 20 - 100 W 100 - 200 
but sold at $90, then 6 per cent on $90 is $5 40 and ; 

5 40- K 20 — 108 H 90—198; 
being consequently $2 in favor of the borrower on eveiy $90 
for 20 years, at 6 per cent 

You will observe, that the difference of time is an impor- 
tant item in a bond that is sold for less than par. 

JV\ r. Jour, of Commerce, 



Miitout'i Hemp, — The Maysville Eagle, of Wednesday 
week, states that 50 tons of Missouri hemp, for the Mays- 
ville Bagging Factory, was kmded at the wharf the di|y be? 
fore. 
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CHINA TRADE. 

Statement exhibiting the value cf import* from China^ annually, from 1821 to 1839, giving the articlet separately. 

Document continued from page 6 1 . 



VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED FROM CHINA. 
















COTTOVB. 


Year end- 
ins 30th 


Specimens 
of botany. 


Puraun- 
dreoed. 


Wood unman- 
ufactured, and 


Hides and 
ahina. 


Copper, in 
bars, &C. 


Specie— gold 
and silver. 














dye. 








Nankeens. 


Other manu- 


















factures of. 


1821 


• • • • 


$48,110 


• • • • 


.... 


.... 


.... 


$298,079. 


$263 


1822 


• • • • 


50 


...• 


$507 


.... 


$500 


768,371 


67 


1823 


• • • . 


1,208 




•87,601 


$38,475 


22,036 


595,684 


288 


1824 


.... 


2,520 




• • • • 




.... 


177,015 


.... 


1826 


«18 


• • . • 


$520 


53 


.... 


.... 


310,548 


66 


1826 


36 


19,622 


300 


.... 


.... 


.... 


274,970 


25 


1827 


• • • • 


» • • . 


350 


.... 


.... 


..•• 


172,668 


.... 


1828 


70 


• • • • 


919 


.... 


.... 


24,390 


304,674 


.... 


1829 


45 


• • • • 


443 


2,253 


.... 


.... 


452,873 


.... 


1830 


15 


• • • • 


. . . / 


• • • . 


• • • • 


9,194 


176,739 


3 


1831 


78 


• • • • 


85 


200 


22 


24.100 


87,184 


30 


1832 


20 


• • • • 


183 


896 


68,871 


25,932 


95,072 


1,835 


1833 


125 


3,500 


• • • • 


500 


79,953 


6,400 


30,339 


8,750 


1834 


96 


.... 


10 


.... 


.... 


.... 


46,845 


8,920 


1835 


362 


• • • > 


. • • . 


.... 


. .* . 


.... 


6,433 


.... 


1836 


112 


168 


1,415 


398 


210 


50 


28,348 


12 


1837 


771 


17,000 


902 


.... 


.... 


. • . • 


35,990 


1,237 


1838 


504 


4,360 


.... 


.... 


138 


4,000 


27,049 


.... 


1839 


.... 


200 


.... 


.... 


66,830 


.... 


2,379 


.... 



TABUB CONTimnBD. 







VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED FROM CHINA 






Year end- 


Silks. 


Watches. 


Jewellciy. 


Glassware. 


Iron and steel 


Chinaware. 


Wood—man. 


Raw silk. 


ingSOth 










— manufoo- 




ufactures of. 




Sept 










turcsof. 








1821 


$1,317,846 


.... 


$752 


.... 




$13,278 


.... 


.... 


1822 


2,389,210 


.... 


236 


$190 


844 


17,990 


.... 


... 


1823 


3,122,186 


.... 


1,086 


25 


.... 


22,003 


.... 


4,669 


1824 


2,430,856 


.... 


2,748 


930 


.... 


8,820 


560 


.... 


1825 


8,060,148 


#16 


17,135 


900 


.... 


29,939 


250 


5,495 


1826 


2,746,704 


440 


2,218 


1,285 


.... 


29,864 


5,376 


186,126 


1827 


1,838,227 


.... 


1,086 


155 


12 


33,369 


4,099 


96,513 


1828 


2,234,190 


905 


2,475 


1,000 


2,260 


12,477 


4,698 


7,800 


1829 


1,616,698 


10 


164 


167 


40 


12,491 


8,465 


101,796 


1830 


971,679 


.... 


715 


519 


.... 


10,974 


6,852 


89,696 


1831 


1,806,822 


.... 


1,358 


.... 


257 


6,276 


16,099 


76,141 


1832 


2,027,508 


10 


326 


69 


106 


16,642 


12,734 


43,670 


1833 


1,263,082 


238 


1,219 




28 


14,349 


31,082 


123,982 


1884 


1,010,158 


.... 


430 




174 


13,799 


5,292 


78,706 


1835 


927,017 


.... 


1,000 






17,073 


14,472 


3,660 


1836 


1,297,770 


.... 


3,088 






26,616 


10,612 


8,758 


1837 


2,104,981 


.... 


7,567 






28,429 


18,061 


98,534 


1838 


966,572 


.... 


8,531 


922 




9,723 


7,630 


15,702 


1839 


978,188 


.... 


521 


.... 




4,283 


6,228 


6 
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TABL.I: CONTINIJED. 



MERCHANDISE IMPORTED FROM CHINA. 


Year end- 


VLOOR XATTIVG. 


XADEIBA WIHE. 


OTBBB WIHX. 


TBAS. 


















ingSOth 
Sept. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Square yds. 


Dollars. 


Gallons. 


Dollars. 


Gallons. 


Dollars. 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


1821 


a • . • 


. . • • 


742 


2,637 


.... 


• • . . 


4,973,463 


1,320,929 


1822 


«... 


.... 


860 


2,125 


115 


236 


6,636,705 


1.868,962 


1823 


.... 


.... 


2,586 


6,298 


.... 


• • • . 


8,208,895 


2,360,350 


1824 


...» 


.... 


322 


768 


• . * • 


.... 


8,919,210 


2,785,683 


1825 


.. • • 


.... 


705 


1,575 


.... 


.... 


10,178,972 


3,725,675 


1826 


.... 


.... 


602 


1,506 


62 


120 


10,072,898 


3,740,415 


1827 


• • . . 


.... 


4,133 


6,643 


104 


182 


5,868,828 


1,711,185 


1828 


942 


162 


865 


2,162 


112 


168 


7,689,305 


2,443,002 


1829 


69,450 


8,868 


326 


721 


6 


12 


6,695,033 


2,045,645 


1830 


76,362 


9,235 


301 


520 


27 


30 


8,584,790 


2,421,711 


1831 


39,103 


3,781 


3,766 


8,660 


127 


540 


5,177,557 


1,416,045 


1832 


107,192 


11,371 


633 


1,408 


243 


427 


9,894,181 


2,783,488 


1833 


.... 


42,425 


297 


672 


44 


45 


14,637,486 


5,483,088 


1834 


• • . • 


88,364 


17,671 


40,637 


10 


57 


16,267,852 


6,211,028 


1835 


.... 


60,980 


33,283 


71,963 


881 


1,863 


14,403,458 


4,517,775 


1836 


. • « • 


68,166 


26 


60 


.... 


.... 


16,347,344 


5,331,486 


1837 


• • • . 


122,070 


386 


566 


63 


34 


16,942,122 


5,893,202 


1838 


..•• 


24,790 


326 


460 


2,492 


4,003 


14,411,337 


3,494,363 


1839 


.... 


68,891 


.... 


.... 


5 


20 


9,296,679 


2,413,283 



TABI.E CONTINUED. 



MERCHANDISE IMPORTED FROM CHINA. 


Tear end- 


corrsB. 


BROWK 8UOAB. 


WHITB STOAB. 


cmDT. 


















ing 30th 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Pounds, 


DoDars. 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


Pounds. 


DoUars. 


1821 


• • « » 


. . « • 


187,724 


12,770 


10,561 


740 


2,499 


246 


1822 


8 


2 


687,495 


47,306 


81,986 


5,739 


2,693 


273 


1823 


.... 


• • » • 


134,944 


8,783 


63,620 


4,446 


1,465 


199 


1824 


357 


63 


97 


7 


71,828 


4,869 


71,481 


4,927 


1625 


12,072 


1,492 


308,004 


20,360 


215,547 


14,600 


393 


41 


1826 


75,074 


7,632 


1,216,271 


77,740 


151,704 


12,128 


440 


68 


1827 


219 


19 


323,804 


26,160 


386,451 


29,060 


214 


28 


1828 


51,512 


4,359 


77,104 


4,990 


2,474 


249 


151 


10 


1829 


48,795 


3,695 


1,461,726 


70,262 


1,493 


122 


473 


70 


1830 


945 


70 


502,692 


40,297 


2,129 


176 


89 


9 


1831 


132 


14 


241,303 


16,056 


4,311 


389 


93 


15 


1332 


10,352 


626 


380,489 


15,807 


2,128 


215 


325 


39 


1833 


2,201 


147 


207,562 


14,689 


1,118 


110 


2,603 


304 


1834 


10,440 


1,172 


753,012 


46,083 


715 


79 


616 


74 


1835 


191,534 


24,649 


596,482 


29,032 


10,126 


809 


566 


60 


1836 


75,786 


7,294 


2,959,461 


121,092 


2,198 


289 


376 


48 


1837 


1,132 


116 


2,119,494 


119,895 


4,939 


442 


7,668 


754 


1838 


65,813 


6,396 


528,456 


20,328 


220 


18 


294 


27 


1839 


1,200 


103 


188 


22 


787 


81 


420 


38 
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TABLE CONTINUED. 



MERCHANDISE IMPORTED FROM CHINA. 


Year end- 


CASSIA. 


CAMPHOB. 


innieo. 


TWIHS. 


















ing 30th 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


QuantRy. 


Value; 


Quanti^. 


Value. 


Sept 




















Pounds. 


DoUars. 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


Pounds. 


DoUara. 


I8S1 


329,687 


57,076 


• • . . 


• ■ . • 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


1822 


491,238 


82,491 


• * . • 


.... 


• • . . 


.... 


630 


44 


1823 


804,651 


144,658 


.... 


.... 


• • .. 


.... 


.... 


.... 


1824 


1,043,596 


139,515 


.... 


.... 


• • . . 


.... 


.... 


•<»•• 


1825 


728,062 


199,796 


18,560 


5,100 


184 


71 


10 


55 


1826 


895,244 


170,155 


45,463 


12,311 


2,653 


1,906 


36 


180 


1827 


408,017 


58,784 


23,193 


6,065 


. . • « 


.... 


• • . . 


• . »• 


1828 


658,404 


103,943 


.... 


.... 


81,683 


66,943 


24 


57 


1829 


522,689 


61,516 


61,976 


12,594 


94,300 


76,979 


.... 


.... 


1830 


375,181 


40,961 


. • • • 


.... 


• ► . . 


.... 


25 


95 


183t 


221,973 


21,528 


• • ». 


. . • « 


• . ». 


. ». . 


314 


168 


1832 


450,499 


39,935 


3,319 


638 


.... 


.... 


43 


192 


1833 


997,039 


92,509 


67,050 


13,410 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


1834 


1,327,605 


104,300 


4,290 


890 


2,213 


1,240 


.... 


.... 


1835 


1,032,205 


77,251 


20,532 


4,238 


.... 


.... 


.... 


• »• • 


1836 


1,126,995 


89,210 


39,478 


9,661 


8,822 


6,042 


.... 


. . •. 


1837 


1,188,354 


88,202 


338,097 


90,037 


4,452 


2,454 


2,357 


637 


1838 


461,487 


36,632 


13,333 


3,000 


39,169 


22,928 


.... 


.... 


1839 


438,866 


31,667 


667 


154 


1,280 


507 


.... 


.... 
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MERCHANDISE IMPORTED FROM CHINA. 


Tear end- 


PAFXR. 


SHOES. 


VALUE OF ABTICLXS HOT XHDMBRATID. 


1 
TotaTvaltte^ 










1 






ing 30th 


Quantity. 


Vahie. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Free of duty. 


Pay duties 


Paying spe- 




Seiit 












ad valorem. 


cific duties; 






Pounds. 


Dollars. 


Pounds. 


DoUars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


t)oIIac& 


1821 


.... 


.... 


29 


18 


.... 


39,275 


38 


3,111,951 
6,242,53e 


1822 


.••• 


.... 


44 


31 


10 


77,060 


336 


1823 


.... 


«... 


384 


228 


1,780 


89,132 


300 


6,511,426 


1824 


.... 




42 


24 


20 


55,654 


3,636 


5,618,502 


1825 


3,883 


1,576 


40 


25 


.... 


1'37,485 


183 


7,533,115 


1826 


4,041 


776 


33 


10 


12,005 


1:¥9,511 


53 


7,422.186 


1827 


2,376 


577 


.... 


.... 


16,800 


116,971 


395 


3,617,183 


1828 


847 


192 


24 


16 


.... 


116,444 


388 


5,339,108 


1829 


1,390 


353 


4 


2 


1,414 


201,220 


>,946 


4,680,847 


1830 


2,879 


583 


74 


40 


6,960 


90,887 


700 


3,878,141 


1831 


3,608 


904 


.... 


.... 


50 


96,765 


1,031 


3,083,205 


1832 


7,855 


1,938 


12 


6 


39 


194,916 


143 


5,344,907 


1833 


3,371 


649 


6 


7 


185,966 


136,009 


7,993 


7,541,570 


1834 


4,028 


874 


.... 


.... 


172,543 


69,634 


863 


7,892,327 


1835 


4,585 


927 


6 


5 


160^63 


64,306 


2,749 


5,987,187 


1836 


1,287 


342 


162 


91 


237,622 


84,713 


1,448 


7,324,816 


1837 


1,548 


341 


12 


15 


260,636 


72,337 


127 


8,965,387 


1838 


1,388 


271 


8 


4 


88,368 


24,764 


53 


4,764,536 


1839 


34 


25 


2 


1 


83,872 


29,711 


1,741 


3,678,509 



TmiAftUET Devabtiuvt, Eegi%ierU Office^ June 16, 1840. 
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The ** Great Western" arrived at New York on the 9th 
inft bringing London dates to the 24th ult Owing to three 
weeks of weather unfavorable to the harvest, the price of flour 
and wheat had advanced — ^American stocks had improved 
in demand. — Col. Thornton commissioner from Illinois had 
negotiated one million 6 per cent stock at 85. — Pennsylva- 
nia stock in extensive demand at 83^ to 84. — United States 
Bank shares sold on the 24th at £15. 5.— The price of 
Cotton remained about the same— Markets dulU 

London, July 24th, 1840. 
Jhnerican Funds* — Alabama 6 per cent., 1863 ; Alabama^ 
Sterling, 1858, dec. 78 80; IlUnois 6 per cent. 1860, &c* 
75 77 ; Indiana 5 per cent 1861 , Ac. 70 72 ; Do. Sterling. 
1863, 78 80 ; Kentucky 6 percent 1868, 85 87 ; Louisiana 
5 per cent Barings' 1844, dec. 89 90 ; Do. Lizardi, 1848, 
88 89 ; Massachusetts 6 per cent 1857 ; do. Sterling, 1858, 
103 ; Maryland 6 per cent. 1870 ; do 5 per cent. Sterling, 
1889, 82^ 83| ; Mississippi 6 per cent, 1861, dec; do 5 per 
cent Sterling, 1850, &c. 75^ 77 ; New York 5 per cent 
1855 87i ; Ohio 6 per cent. 1856, dec. 90 ; Pennsylvania 
5 per cent do. 81 83 ex. div.; Virginia 6 per cent 1857, 80; 
Florida 6 per cent 1858, &c.; do. Sterling, 1862, dec New 
Yoritcity, 81i 

Certificatet of JJdminiBtration, viz : — Payable at Paris* 
or at Baring Brothers dD Co., London. New York State 5 
per cent 89 ; Ohio SUte 6 per cent. 93 ; New York city 5 
per cent 

United Stata Banks shares, £15 15 10 ; do. do. Deben- 
tures, £98 98i 

July 23. — Hie duty on wheat is reduced to 16s. 8d. per 
qr., and on flour to 10s. O^d. per barrel ; that on all foreign 
produce continuing the same as last week. 

Early in the week a tot of Philadelphia flour was sold ex 
ship, at 28s. in bond, since which the same price was freely 
ofleied, but 29s. was generally asked and only partially ob- 
tained. Free Canada and United States flour brought steady 
prices, but the demand was limited. There has been a better 
demand for oats, and full prices obtained. Several pur- 
chases of oatmeal have been made for shipment to Ireland, 
and prices have advanced Is. There has been a ready sale 
for foreign free barley, chiefly for Wales, at higher prices. 
In beans and peas there is no change. 

Liverpool Marketi, July 23. — ^There has been but a 
moderate demand for Cotton to-day ; the sales are 4000 bags, 
including 300 on speculation and 500 for exportation, the 
market rather in favor of the buyer, as there is more ofiering. 

On Monday, 20th ult, the sales were 5000 bags, prices 
steady. Tuesday, 21 st, there was little doing, the sales being 
confined to 2000 bales, without any change in prices. Wed- 
nesday, 22d, there was no material change in the market, 
and but a moderate business was doing. — The sales were 
3500 bales chiefly American descriptions, 4jd to 7id. 

memoranda. 

Log of the Great Westerfw-i\i\y 25th, 1840— At 3 
o'clock, 30 minutes P. M. left Kingroad, fresh breezes and 
squally, rain at times ; wind Westerly. 

26 — Fresh breezes and cloudy; haid sea; wind Northerly, 
variable. 

37 — Fresh increased to strong breezes and hazy ; fog at 
times and westerly sea ; wind WN W, 

38 — Moderate and hazy, sea going down ; wind variable, 
WNW. 

39 — ^Moderate and hazy; high northerijr swell; wind 
ENE. 

30 — ^Li^t breezes and fine; swell going down; wind 
variable. 

31— Light breezes and foggy ; wind W. 

August 1 — Moderate, and dark hazy weather; strong 
bveezes and hazy; head sea; wind W. 



2 — Strong breezes and hazy ; head sea ; moderate and sea 
going down ; wind W. 

3 — Light breezes and thick fog at times, wind W. 

4 — Moderate breezes and thick fog ; short head sea ; wind 
W. 

5 — Fresh breezes and thick haze, with fog at times ; short 
head sea ; wind W. 

6 — Fresh breezes and hazy ; short head sea ; wind W. 

7 — Strong breezes with thunder, li^tning and rain; 
moderate and thick fog ; wind W. 

8 — Moderate breezes, dark and cloudy ; light breezes, at 
times a calm ; wind W. 

9 — Light breezes and smooth sea ; wind variable ; passed 
Sandy Hook at 8 A. M« 



Trade irifb China* 

The following is a copy of a very important letter from 
our Minister at the Court of Great Britain, Mr. Stevenson, 
to a person in New York. 

(Copy.) 

LoNDOF, Jane 36th, 1840. 

Gentlemen — I received last night from Lord Palmerston, 
an answer to my note on the subject of the China Trade, 
the substance of which I hasten to communicate for your 
information. As I had supposed, the order in Council was 
intended to be confined to the subjects and property of the 
Chinese. It appears that the Admiral commanding the ex- 
pedition in the China seas, has been instructed to confine 
himself (unless extreme measures should become necessary) 
to the detention alone of Chinese vessels and property, and 
is not to seize or detain vessels arriving from Europe and 
America, although such vessels and their cargoes may be 
consigned to mercantile establishments within the Chinese 
dominions. His Lordship however, has deemed it proper 
to apprise me for the information of those concerned, that 
one of the first acts of hostility that may be resorted to by 
the Admiral will probably be the establishment of a blockade 
of the Canton river and some other points on the Chinese 
coasts. I am dec, 

[Signed] A. STEVENSON. 



In a " History of Michigan," by James H. Lanmin, 
1839, we find a table of the products of the State of Michi- 
gan in 1837, derived from papers in the <^oe of theSecre* 
taiy of State, of which we make the following summary : 

Grist-mills, 114 

Saw-mills, 433 

Card-machines, 33 

Cloth dressing shops, 12 

Distilleries, 16 

Merchants, 795 

Busheb of whrat, 1,014,896 

do. Rye, 21,944 

do. Com, 791,427 

do. Oats, 1,116,910 

do. Buckwheat, 64,022 

Pounds of Flax 43,826 

do. Hemp, • 524 

Neat Stock 89,6 1 

Horses, 14,059 

Sheep,.... 22,684 

Hogs, 109,096 

PopulaUon, 1811, 4960 

1830 .31,639 

1831, 35,000 

1834, .87,378 

1837, 175,000. Bd. 



(C?* The UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL AND 
STATISTICAL REGISTER, is published every Wednea- 
day, at No. 79 Dock street The price to subscribers is 
Five Dollars per annum, payable on the 1st of January of 
each year. No subscription received for less than a year^^- 
Subscrtbers out of the principal cities to pay in advanoe. 
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conmirificATioN 

From the Board of Trttsieei of the Oirard College for 

Orphan*, to the Select and Common Councih ofPhila- 

delplda* 

The Board of Trastoes of the Otrard College for Orphans, 
•ik leave respectfully to present to the Select and Common 
Councils of the City of Philadelphia, the following state- 
ment of their proceedings in fulfilment of what they con- 
ceived to he the purpose of their appointment, and their 
▼lews in relation to the future measures best calculated to 
give efiect to the wishes of Mr. Girard in the concern sub- 
mitted to their charge. 

The Board was created by Councils, from whom it de- 
rives all the powers which it possesses, and in conformity 
with whose will, as expressed in the Ordinance creating it^ 
die Trustees are bound to regulate their movements. 

In this Ordinance it is stated, that (he duty of thelBoard 
shall be " to superintend the organization and management 
of the said College, in conformity with the Will of the 
late Stephen Girard, and with such Ordinances as the Select 
and Common Councils may from time to time enact in re- 
lation thereto ;" and again, *' that it shall be the duty oi the 
said Trustees, as soon as practicable, to prepare and submit 
to Councils for their approbation, the plan of a system of 
government and instruction for the said College, having re- 
ference to the provisions of the Will of Stephen Girard, so 
Cur as they are express upon this subject." 

In accordance with these directions, the Board proceeded, 
very soon after its organization, to take measures for prepar- 
ing a scheme of ^ government and instruction'' for the Col- 
lege. It divided itself into committees, to whom severally 
were allotted certain portions of the subject for investiga- 
tion and arrangement, in such a way that the whole ground 
was covered. These committees, afler considerable inquiry 
and reflection, made their reports to the Board. Contribu- 
tions from other sources also were sought, some of which 
were highly valuable. But, after all the information at- 
tainable in this Country had been collected, the Board did 
not consider itself in possession of materials out of which 
a satis&ctory system could be formed. No similar institu- 
tion had existed in the United States, and we had, therefore, 
no experience to guide us. Any plan which might be ar- 
ranged would necessarily have the fundamental defect of 
being more or less thedretical, and, if carried into execution, 
might be found so defective in practice as to render a change 
absolutely essential. In an Institution of such magnitude, 
it is of the greatest importance to make a right beginning ; 
as much expense is incurred in every movement, and much 
valuable time would be lost by the necessity of retracing the 
steps already taken. A due regard to economy, therefore, 
as well as to the interests of instruction, required that, be- 
fore maturing their plan for submission to Councils, the 
Trustees should collect all attainable information from coun- 
tries where institutions of the kind proposed had been long 
in operation. This object could be effected only by the 
personal inspection of an individual, competent, both by 
his talents and experience, to undennand fully the workings 
of the various systems he might have the opportunity of in- 
specting, and to arrange propierly the knowledge' he might 
thus acquire. 

It occurred \xi the Board, that an additional advantage of 
the proposed procesding would be tiie coQection of suitable 
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books and jpparatud, such as could not be obtained in this 
country, ana for the proper selection of which it was indis- 
pensable that good judgment and a practical acquaintance 
with the objects to be purchased, should be combined. 

It was also considered important that the person sent on 
this commission should be one capable, on his return, of pre- 
siding himself over the organization of the College, so that 
he might take advantage not only of the statistical informa- 
tion which he might Collect, but also of that tact and prac- 
tical skill which grow out of personal familiarity with a sub- 
ject, and which no knowledge drawn merely from books can 
pobsibly supply. 

From these consideratiofis it followed that no premature 
movement ought to be made ; as, upon the return of the in- 
dividual sent abroad, he should be able to proceed immedi- 
ately to work in the organization of the College ; and it was 
necessary that the buildings should be in a certain state of 
advancement before instruction could be commenced. The 
Board, therefore, delayed the prosecution of this measure 
until June, 1836, when they had reason to believe, from 
Reports submitted to Councils, that the College would be 
prepared for the reception of pupils in the course of the fol- 
lowing year. 

Another reason for proceeding at this time was, tiiat the 
Trustees had the opportunity of securing the services of a 
gentieman, in relation to whose fitness for the office, in all 
respects, there was but one opinion either within or without 
the Board, and who Was willing to relinquish a situation, in 
every way satisfactory to himself, for What was considered to 
be a wider sphere of usefulness. 

In engaging the services of such an individual, it was 
thought not only just, but economical, io attach a respecta- 
ble salary to the station ; as the highest talente can be per- 
manently commanded only by suitable compensation ; and 
the employment of inadequate qualification, at any price 
whatever, would be an utter waste both of time and money. 

As the person sent abroad was to discharge the duties of 
President of the College on his return, it was deemed best 
that he should be clothed wiUi that honor before his depar- 
ture ; for a better reception Would thus be secured for him 
in Europe, and more ample opportunities afforded for inves- 
tigation. But the creation of such an ofl^ was the com- 
mencement of a system of organization for the College, in 
which the Board has only a recommendatory power — the 
Councils having retained the ultimate decision ijn their own 
hands. It was, therefore, necessary that the object which 
the Trustees had in view should be submitted to Councils 
before it could be carri^ into efieci 

Actuated by these various considerations, the Board pass- 
ed the following Resolution, Jutie 1st, 1836 : 

** Reaolvedi That the President of this Board be request- 
ed to apply to Councils to authorize the Board to appoint, 
at this time, a presiding ofiSceil- of the Girard College for Or- 
phans, at a salary of four tiiousand dollars per annum ; with 
permission for such officer to visit Europe, for the puiippse 
of examim'ng the several institutions for education of (he 
kind contemplated by th^ Wi?! of Stephen Girardf, making 
arrangements for procuring books and phnqsophical and ex- 
perimental instruments and apparatus, and making report 
to this Board : the expense of his voydge to be defirayeid out 
of the funds of the College." 

In order that no difficulty might exist in relation to the 
legality of the proposed measure, tiie above R^lutbs i 
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stdmiitted to John Sergeant Esq., counsel of the City for the 
€}irard Estate, who expressed his entire acquiescence both 
in its expediency and conformity with the Will of Mr. Gi- 
rard, in a letter addressed to Nicholas Biddle Esq., President 
of the Board, dated July 12th, 1836 ; from which letter the 
following is an extract : 

<* I have examined the copy of a Resolution of the Board 
of Trastees of the Girard Uollege, adopted on the let of 
June, 1836, and am satisfied that the preparatory measure 
it proposes is within the authority given by the Will, and is 
in itself wise and expedient The trust to accomplish a given 
end, most of course imply a power to employ aH the neces- 
sary means. The question then, is, whether the preparatoiy 
•t^ in contemplation, is not one ojf the means. Upon thui 
point I think there can be no doubt. When the College is 
to be opened (which must be as soon as conveniently prac- 
ticable) there must be persons ready to take charge of it, and 
a well digested plan for conducting the Institution. These 
things require time, reflection, devoted study, only to be ex- 
pected from persons who, with competent capacity, have an 
interest also in the establishment, from an assurance of being 
permanently connected with it. / do not think you are be- 
ginning too tooti, considering the vast public importance, 
' and, I may add, the novelty of the undertaking. In affairs 
of such magnitude, it is of great consequence to make a 
good beginning." 

In accordance with the Resolution of the Board, applica- 
tion was made to Councils by its President, July 14th, 1836 ; 
and the following Ordinance was passed upon the same day : 

" Be it ordained &c., That the Trustees of the Girard 
College for Orphans are hereby authorized to appoint a Pre- 
sident of said College, for the purpose of organizing the same, 
as soon as practicable, and to fix the compensation of said 
officer when appointed. And that they be further authoriz- 
ed to purchase the necessary books, apparatus, and instru- 
ments, and to cause an examination of similar institutions 
in Europe to be made by him on such terms as they may 
deem proper : the expense thereof to be paid out of the funds 
set apart for the erection and maintenance of said College." 

Soon after the passing of this Ordinance of the Councils, 
the Board proceeded, in conformity with its provisions, to 
choose a President of the College ; and Alexander Dallas 
Bache, then Professor of Natural Philosophy and Chemis- 
tiy in the University of Pennsylvania, was unanimously 
elected. This gentleman accepted the appointment, and sail- 
ed for Europe as soon as the requirite arrangements could 
be made. 

In April, 1838, the Trustees, in anticipation of the speedy 
return of Mr. Bache, took into consideration the subject of 
the organization and opening of the College, is the hope 
that such progress might be made as would enable them to 
avail themselves, immediately upon his arrival, of the ad- 
▼antages derived from the mission to Europe. Upon consult- 
ing the Will of Mr. Girard, they found the following direc- 
tions; viz. 1. *'The Institution shall be organized as toon 
as practicable ;" and 2. ** As many poor white male or- 
phans, between the ages of six and ten years, as the said in- 
come shall be adequate to maintain, shall be introduced into 
the College ca toon at poatibleJ* It seemed to the Trustees 
to be very clearly the wish of Mr. Girard, that no unneces- 
sary delay should be incurred in the conmienc^jnent of a 
system of instruction ; and the only difficulty in the way of 
proceeding immediately with the organization of the College, 
was another provision in the Will, which appeared to post- 
pone this result till the College and its appurtenances should 
have been constructed, and supplied wiUi suitable furniture, 
books, apparatus, dec. But considering that an edi&ce may 
be said to be constructed when so far advanced as to be ap- 
plicable to the purposes for which it was intended, and that 
the Girard buildings, if not aheady in that condition, might 
easily be brought to it sometime in the following autumn, 
the Board believed that it was now the proper time to pio- 
eeed with the organization, and accordingly passed Uie fol- 
lowing Resolution, April 4th, 1838. 

** Metolvedy That the President of the Board be instruct- 
ed to appriM the Select and Common Councils, that the ar- 
rangements of this Board will enable them to commeace 



the organization of tiie Institution by the month of October 
next; and respectfully to request authority to commence th^ 
instruction of orphans at that time." 

The substance of this Resolution was communicated by 
the President of the Board to Councils, who thereupon re- 
solved, '* That the Commissioners of the Girard Estates be 
authorized to take measures to enable the Trustees of the 
Girard CoDege to organize thatlnstitution, and commence the 
instruction of orphans in October next, provided it can be 
done consistently with the provisions of the Girard Will." 

The Commissioners, to whom the subject was thus refer- 
red, consulted Mr. Sergeant, informing him of the con&feioii 
of the buildings, and requesting his opinion upon the ques- 
tion, ** whether the Will authorizes the comrneoeement of 
the duties of the College until the whole is complete." Mr. 
Sergeant, in his reply to the Commissioners, stating the ques- 
tion in his own language, declares it to be, *' whether, accord- 
ing to the Will of Mr. Girard, orphans can be admitted and 
instructed before the College edifice is completed, so that 
they may be received and instructed within its Walls." Hav- 
ing examined the question thus stated, and discussed the 
provisions of the Will rdating to it, he came to the follow- 
ing conclusion, which is given in his own words : ** Under 
this view of the matter, my opinion is that the duties of the 
College cannot now be commenced." This opinion was 
deemed by Councils a barrier to any further proceedings at 
that time. It was transmitted, by order of the Select Coun- 
cil, to the Board, in a copy of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of the Girard Estate, and was received by the Tras- 
tees as the answer to their Resolution of April 4th. 

The Trustees were not prepared for such a decidon froni 
Mr. S0lrgeant ; as they had acted under his sanction in ori- 
ginally suggesting the mission to Europe, and had been &p 
Tored with his written opinion, that the College was to be 
opened as soon as conveniently practicable, and that they 
were not beginning too soon. Now, if the school could not 
be commenced within a reasonable time after the return of 
the Preodent of the College, his mission must have been 
premature ; and, as this was pronounced not to be the case, 
an obvious inference appeared to be, that, in the opinion of 
Mr. Sergeant, there woukl be no difficulty in proceeding 
wiUi the organization of the College at the time proposed 
by the Board. The answer of Mr. Sergeant to the Commis- 
sioners was given in May, 1838. In the following October^ 
the Board, hoping to find that the College edifices had ad- 
vanced sufficiently to obviate the objections which had hith- 
erto existed to the commencement of instruction, and having 
ascertained firom the President of the College, who had re- 
turned from Europe, what apartments would be neoeasaiy 
for this purpose, made application, through a committee, to 
the Bnikling Committee of the Girard College for informa* 
tion as to the condition of the several buildings, and receiv- 
ed the following reply firom theur Chairman. 

*< Having been directed by the Committee to reply to your 
inquiries, I have consulted vrith the difterent mechanics hav^ 
ing charge of the work, as to the time necessary to complete 
the work in their several departments, and believe I am per- 
fectly safe in stating, that the south Professors* house can be 
completed so as to be occulted on the first day of Decem- 
ber next ; that the out-building next to the College, intend- 
ed for the accommodatbn of the scholars, can be completed 
sufiiciently to be occupied on the first day of January next; 
that one or two rooms in the main building can be pot into 
such a state as^ be occupied for the purpoees of in^ruetion 
within two months from the day on which notice is given 
that they will be required." 

Anxious to comply with the injunctions of Mr. Girard 
aheady quoted, and finding, from the Report of the Build- 
ing Committee, that such parts of the edifices as were thou^t 
necessary by the President of the College, were already or very 
soon would be suffidentiy advanced for the reception of 
scholars, the Board was unwilling to reUnquish, without 
another efifort, the hope of speedily opening the College un- 
der the Will of its founder. An application was accordingly 
made, by authority of the Board, to Mr. Sergeant, and, with 
his concurrence, also to Horace Binney Esq., as associate 
oouniel in the case» requesting a reconndeiation of the sub- 
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ject io the fooMwhat new aq>ect in which il was pkoedby 
the statementB of the Building Committee. 

The opinion of Mr. Binney was altogether confirmatory 
of that of Mr. Sergeant, and was e? en more expHcit in de- 
nying ail right to open the College under the Will, until the 
buildings should be entirely completed and furnished. — 
Against a legal authority so high as that of the gentlemen 
mentioned, the Board gave up all expectation of being able 
to effect immediately the regular organization of the College. 
But the President, cm his return from abroad, had brou^t 
with him a fund of materials, and an amount of personal 
experience, which it was deemed of the utmost importance 
to secure for the benefit of the Institution ; as, if dkese should 
now be lost, the whole expense of the mission to Europe 
would hare been incurred in vain. The extensive and di- 
▼ersified information collected by the President, with his 
own reflections and inferences, was to be embodied in a Re* 
port, by the printing of which they might be piesenred for 
the benefit, not only of our own Institution, but of the whole 
country. But his pcnrsonal aid was esscmtial to give full ef- 
fect to the jplans which he had matured ; and the Trurtees, 
ccmceived it to be their duty to devise some mode in whidi, 
at the same time that the intentions of Mr. Girard in rela- 
tion to the speedy commeneemrat of instructioD might be 
fulfilled, without contravening the inteqwetation put iqKm 
the Will by the very able and distinguished ooonsel who 
had been consulted, the services of the President might be 
retained in connexion with the Institotion. Upon consulta- 
tion with this gentleman, the plim of a preliminaiy school 
was suggerted, which appeared to the Board to possess all 
the requisites for giving efiect to their wishes, and, on a 
careful examination, to ofifer in fiict advantages superior to 
those of the mode of beginning instruction at first contem- 
plated. The recommendations of soch a school the Trus- 
tees propose to lay fully before Councils at the close of thb 
mMnmanication. Their object at present is merely to ofier a 
connected historical detail of their course of action in rela- 
tion to the College. 

To ascertain whether there were any legal difficulties in 
the way of the proposed measure, the President of the Board 
addressed a letter to Mr. Binnej, in the absence of Mr. Ser- 
geant, submitting the plan of a preliminary school to his 
c<m8ideration, and requesting his professional advice. The 
answer of Mr. Binney conveyed his full approval of the mea- 
sure, both as legal and ** in itself judicious and proper, in 
reference to the good administration of the College." The 
letter of Mr. Binney was at his own request sent to Mr. Ser- 
geant, then at Washington, who stated in return that he en- 
tirely agreed with Mr. Binney in his legal conclusions ; so 
that th^ seemed no longer any reason to doubt the safety 
d* the plan proposed. 

The only difficulty existed in the uncertainty from what 
source the necessary expenditures should be supplied. Mr. 
Binney was of opinion that recourse for this purpose might 
be had legally to the Residuary Estate of Mr. Girard, though 
not to the two millions devoted by him exclusively to the 
College. Allowing this (pinion to be correct, the Board did 
not believe that Councils, should they approve the plan in 
other respects, would hesitate to make an appropriation of a 
lew thousand dollars out of the Residuary Estate, estimated 
at nearly four millions of dollars, the whole income of which 
is pledged for the support of the College, should the sum 
•pecifi<»lly devoted to toat purpose by Mr. Girard be found 
insufficient 

A letter was accordingly addressed to Councils by Mr. 
Biddlo, dated March 12th, 1839, mclosing a Resolution of 
the Board requesting the appropriation of the sum of six 
tboQsand dollars for the object above explained. The letter 
contained also an exposition of the views of the Trustees 
in relation to this object, and was accompanied by the writ- 
ten opinions of Mr. Binney and Mr. Sergeant in its favor. 
The plan, however, though strongly urged by the Board, 
and approved by the Select Council, does not appear to have 
aaet with equal favor in the other branch ; for more than a 
year has elapsed, since it was first proposed to Councils, and 
no appropriation has yet been made for carrying it into 
cfiEeet. 



The Trustees have thought it do* to themaalTes to pie- 
sent this connected narrative of their proceedings, in (nder 
that they may not appear to have been negligent in the o& 
fice which Councils have assigned them, amd that the course 
of incidents in relation to the organization of the College 
may be taken in at one view. 

They deem it, moreover, their duty to Uy before Councils 
certain considerations in reference to the commencement of 
instruction in the College, which they do not doubt will be 
received, whatever difierences of opinion may exist, with the 
same conscientious dispoation to do what is right in the case 
as that by which the Trustees claim to be actuated. 

There is probably but one opinion as to the propriety of 
applying the bequest of Mr. Girard, as qwediiy as poaeabk^ 
to the great purpose for which it was intended. No one can 
read hu WUl without being struck with his anxious wish, 
that the beneficial provision idiich he designed to make finr 
the orphan should not be unnecessarily pos^Moed. Between 
eight and nine years have elapsed since his deaA, and noC- 
vrithstanding the millions which he has devoted to this ob- 
ject, not one orphan has derived the slightest advantage from 
the bequest It may be said that this result was unav^able, 
that the directions of the Will are precise, and that the ddaj, 
though probably longer than the Testator contemplated, is 
nevertheless the neoessaiy consequence of an adherence to 
these directions. To a certain extent this is undoubtedly 
true ; but waving the question whether there has hitherto 
been any avoidable postponement of the peculiar objects of 
the Institution, let us at least determine that there shall be 
none hereafter, and set ourselves earnestl y to oonnder 
whether the work cannot now be commenced. The Board 
of Trustees are of opinion that, whatever may have hitherto 
been the case, it is now most undoubtedly within the com- 
petency of Councils to proceed with the bustness of in- 
struction. 

But it may not be so ea^ to decide what course ought to 
be pursued. The original plan of opening the CeUege in 
the mode expressly provided for in the WiU must be given 
up for the present, unless the legal difficulties whidi have 
been suggested can be overcome. The Board is not quite 
satisfied that sufficient distinction has been made, by the very 
eminent counsel consulted, between the construction and 
completion of an edifice. It is difficult to determine when 
a building is entirely finished. Some little addition or alter- 
ation may bo suggested, at constantly recurring intervals, 
which may delay the completion ; and the applicatbn of the 
building to its intended purpose may be thus indefinitely 
postponed, if, as maintained by counsel in relation to the 
Ginrid College, it can be made use of only after it has been 
completed. But Mr. Girard does not spesk of the comple- 
tion of the buildings. As if he had forseen this very difii- 
(mlty, he employs the phraseology, ** when the CoU^ and 
its appurtenances shall have been corutrtictedf ^c" Now, 
the Trustees had embraced the opinion, that the buildings 
might be said to be constructed, when so far carried forward 
as to be applicable to the purposes for which they were de« 
signed. A bridge is constructed when it can be passed by 
carriages, even though it may yet want the railing or the 
rooC A house is constructed, when applicable to the pur- 
poses of a dwelling, though still without paint or paper. So, 
aocordmg to the expression of Mr. Girard, the College and 
its appurtenances are constructed, if capable of receiving the 
necessary furniture and apparatus, and of being used for the 
objects indicated in the Will Besides, the injunction in the 
Will, that ** the institution shall be organized as soon as 
practicable," would seem at least to excuse if not to require 
the application of these structures to their mtended uses, 
while yet in some measure incomplete. The Trustees, there- 
fore, do not think that by the strictest interpretation of the 
Will of Mr. Girard, the entire completion of the College 
edifices must necessarily precede the opening of the school. 

But, even admitting Uiat the buildings are now suffidentiy 
advanced for the reception of scholars, and might without 
any violation of the Will, be employed for this purpose, there 
is still a difficulty in the way, of a serious character. The 
Will provides that, after the College and its appurtenances 
shall have been constructed, and suitably supplied for the re- 
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oeptkm oi at least lime hundred acholan, the income only 
of Uie unexpended portion of the two millions of dollars 
espedally devoted to the College, can be employed. If» there- 
fore, the College should be immediately opened, the further 
progress of the building must depend upon the annual reve- 
nue derived from the Estate, and their aidvancement towards 
completion would be very slow ; as the expense both of the 
Bchool and of the buildings would be necessarily defrayed 
from the income. 

A little reflection would suggest modes of overcoming this 
difficulty, which, however, the Board does not wish to press 
particularly upon the attention of Councils ; as, even were 
all other obstacles removed, there would still remain that of 
an adverse legal opinion, of the very highest authority, which 
might not bo neglected with entire impunity. 

The Board, therefore, wishes most earnestly yet respect- 
fully to call the attention of the Councils to the plan of a 
preliminary school, which it has already had the honor to 
submit to them, and which is wholly free from the objections 
that have been urged against the opening of the College, at 
this time, under the Will. 

It should be borne in mind that the scheme of education 
contemplated by Mr. Girard is very comprehensive. By con- 
sulting his WiU, it may be seen, that he makes provision for 
the intellectual, moral, and physical education of the pupils; 
and that the amount of knowledge to be imparted to them is 
to be limited only by their capacity. Thus, after mentioning 
that ** They shall be instructed in the various branches of a 
sound education, comprehending reading, writing, grammar, 
arithmetic, geography, navigation, surveying, practical mathe- 
matics, astronomy, natumt, chemical, and experimental phi- 
losophy, the French and Spanish languages," he adds, ''and 
such other learning and science as the capacities of the several 
scholars may merit or warrant." Again he observes, "my 
desire is, that all the instructors and teachers in the College 
shall take pains to instil into the minds of the scholars, the 
purest principles of morality, so that, on their entrance into 
active life, they may, from inclination and habit, evince be- 
nevolence towards their fellow-creatures, and a love of truth, 
sobriety, and industry." Finally, he directs that due regard 
shall be paid to their health, and to this end their persons 
and clothes shall be kept clean, and they shall have suitable 
and rational exercise and recreation." 

Here, then, we find a scheme of education embracing the 
whole circle of human science, so far as it can be compassed 
by persons under eighteen years of age ; and, along with 
this, a most careful training of the pupils in moral principles 
and habits, and in the course of life best calculated to pro- 
mote their physical well-being. It is clear also that Mr. Gi- 
rard intended that at least three hundred orphans should be 
the subjects, at all times, of this system of instruction, and 
that the College, immediately after its complete organization, 
should be capable of receiving this number, if application 
for so many should be made. 

Now, it is altogether impossible that so magnificent a sys- 
tem of education should be carried advantageously into ef- 
fect, without much previous preparation. Let us suppose 
that a plan of instruction, of moral and physical training, 
and of government has been elaborated, the requisite number 
of teachers appointed, the materials as directed by Mr. Gi- 
rard collected, and the whole number of three hundred pu- 
pils received into the Institution. The plan of instruction, 
' benig untried, would in all probability prove more or less de- 
fective, and might require material alterations. The teachers, 
though selected with care, would probably be unknown to 
each other, without any oommon principles of education to 
regulate them, and unable to act harmoniously together, or 
in accordance with the views of the principal ; and many of 
thom might be found incompetent, from defects of temper, 
of knowledge, or of judgment, to the office assigned them ; 
while the qualifications of those selected in their place would 
be uncertain until similarly tested, and might be found equally 
defective. The children, either uninstructed or instructed 
badly, with habits which it would probably be necessary to 
nnk»m, and altogether unaocustomed to a regular system of 
government, would be brought in multitudes under the care 
of p^ffOQs to ^hom they would be unknown, wh<i co^ki 



have no acquaintance with their peculiar feelings, habits, or 
capacities, and who, from the great numbers of the pupils, 
and their own unavoidable want of systematic and harmo- 
nious action, would find it almost impossible, at least for a 
considerable time, to acquire that intimate knowledge of them 
which would be necessary to a proper regulation of their 
studies and morals. Finally, the economical arrangements 
for the support and government of such a family, being more 
or less theoretical and in unUried hands, might prove disad- 
vantageous in practice ; while the supplies of the diversified 
apparatus and material, as directed in the Will, might in 
numerous particulars be found defective or inappro[friate, 
and therefore to require a change. 

It would appear, from these various considerations, that 
the almost inevitable result of such a commencement must 
be partial failure, the loss of much valuable time, and the 
useless expenditure of large amounts of money. There 
would be waste by servants, waste by the children, destruc- 
tion of books, instruments, and clothing, injury to the buikl- 
ings, and loss in various other ways from the disorder at- 
tending upon the want of a regular, tried, and efficient 
organizatiom Nor are these conclusions merely speculative. 
Witness the polytechnic school in France, which began 
with between three hundred and four hundred scholars, and 
in which the annual cost for each student, during the first 
two years, was more than double that which it afterwards 
became when the Institution was properly regulated. 

In every point of view, therefore, whe&ier in relation to 
the benefit of the pupil, or to economy, it would be better 
to make a small beginning, and afterwards to expand the 
system to its full dimensions, when experience shall have 
proved its efficiency and soundness. The plan of a preli- 
minary school proposed by the Trustees, affi^rds the oppor- 
tunity for such a beginning. From the limited number of 
scholars, which might be fixed at any point that might be 
deemed advisable, the teacher would be enabled to become 
intimately acquainted with the state of attainment, the habits, 
dispositions, and capacities of the several pupils, and to direct 
accordingly their intellectual and moral training. The Prin- 
cipal, himself, instead of being confined to a general super- 
intendence, as would necessarily be the case in a large es- 
tablishment, might enter personally into all the details of 
instruction and government, and thus see that the system 
adopted was carried fsirly into effect He might thus also 
discover the defects of the plan, and remedy them with little 
difficulty or loss. This is the more necessary, as no single in- 
stitution examined by the PresiJent in Europe has furnished 
the outline of the contemplated plan of organization. It has 
grown out of an ample observation of Uie excellencies and 
defects of numerous establishments, assisted by a large expe- 
rience and a sound judgment, and has received modifications 
also from the peculiar political institutions and modes of 
thinking prevalent in this country. Hence it is in some 
measure new, and should be submitted to trial on a safe scale, 
before being brought into extensive application. Another 
advantage of the proposed school is that the teachers, as they 
would work along with the Principal, instead of being merely 
under his general superintendence, would become more 
thoroughly known to him, would be imbued with his prin- 
ciples and initiated practically into his system, and would 
thus be enabled to act harmoniously with one another, and 
with their chief. Mr. Girard expressly directs that no tesichers 
shall be employed, " who diall not be of tried skill in his or 
her department" Now, such a school as the Trustees re- 
commend, affi>n]s the surest means of obtaining the requisite 
trial of skill, with the least chance of injury m case of fiiOure 
in the trial In corroboration of these views it may be men- 
tioned, that the best regulated educational establidiments at 
home and abroad, are those which have originated from small 
begirmings, and gradually grown to their present magnitude. 

Were it even, therefore, in our power to proceed imme- 
diately to open the College, with its full compliment of 
teachers and pupils, it would still be preferable to commence 
widi a prelimhiary school, in which the system of instruction 
might be tested and improved, the teachers formed, the pupils 
brought into regular and effective training, and every thing 
prepared considerately and experimentally for that great mmI 
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ezpcndMl sdiieiiie contemplated hj Mr. Giraid. Should the 
Councils agree in this point, with the Board, it may perhaps 
he considered as a fortanate circumstance, that difficulties he 
in the way of a speedy opening of the College on a large 
scale, which might jiustify a resort even to a less obviously 
beneficial expedient 

The question may be started, whence the funds are to be 
drawn for the support of the proposed school The Board 
can percetre no difficulty in this case. Whatever hesitation 
may exist as to the right of Councib to appropriate the sum 
requisite for the support of this experimental school out of 
the two millions of dollars especially devoted by Mr. Girard 
to the College, there can be no doubt whatever of their au- 
thority to take it out of the income of the Residuary Estate. 
This income, after all charges have been deducted, exceeds 
eighty thousand dollars, while the expense of the school, for 
the first year, is estimated at six thourand dollars. Can there 
be any hesitation in making this appropriation, when the 
object is to carry into effect the favorite scheme of the Tes- 
tator, from whom the whde Estate was derived 1 Besides, 
the income of the Residuaiy Estate is devoted by Mr. Girard 
to the support of the College, if the revenue from the unex- 
pended portum of the two millions should prove insufficient 
Now, it may be considered as certain that this will be the 
ease; and recourse must ultimately be had to the residuary 
income at present applied to city purposes. If a false move- 
ment shall be made in the opening of the College, if Uie ex- 
periment shali be attempted of beginning the education of 
tiiree hundred orphans upon an untried system, it is possible 
&at great and uimecesnry expenses may be incurred, and 
more money absolutely thrown away, in one year, than would 
be sufficient to support the prelitninary school throughout 
tiio whole period of ite probable existence. Hence the es- 
tablishment of the trial school, even should it be at the direct 
expense of the city, would very probably be a saving in the 
end ; as it might postpone the period at which the income of 
the Residuary Estate, now enjoyed by the city, must be sur- 
rendered, in whole or in part, to the support of the College. 
It is scarcely necessary to repeat, what has been said in a for- 
mer part of this communication, that Mr. Biimey and Mr. 
Sergeant concur in the opinion of the entire kgahty of such 
an appropriation. Should Councils, however, have any hesi- 
tation on this score, they still have the recourse suggested by 
Mr. Sergeant, who, in his letter of the 4th of February, 1 839, 
lecommends that they should ** appropriate out of the general 
funds of the city, saying nothing of the Girard money." 

It may be urged against the proposed measure, that, as only 
boys between the ages of six and ten years can be selected 
as subjecto of the bounty of Mr. Girard, the pupils of the 
prdimmary school might, at the opening of the College, be 
beyond the age at which they could be allowed to that In- 
stitution. To this objection it may be replied, Uiat by a proper 
attention to the age of those admitted, four years must elapse 
before they could be excluded on this account ; and the Board 
cannot but indulge the hope, that the College will be in oper- 
ation previously to the expiration of that period. But shuuld 
this not be the case, Uie advantage of admitting into the Col- 
lege those of the pupils who might be over the designated 
age, as sub-teachers, assistants, or monitors, or as a well- 
formed nucleus around which the new pupils might be ar- 
ranged, would much more than compensate for the cost of 
tiieir support and further education ; and their admission 
would be justifiable on the same ground as the employment 
of any other means for promoting the intereste of the Insti- 
tution. Besides, should it even happen that some of the 
pupils might be deemed unfit for this purpose, still they would 
have received the advantages of a partial education, which 
is certainly better than none ; or, if thought advisable, the 
preliminary school might be continued on ite original basis, 
-with constantly decreasing numbers and expense, until all 
the pupils at first introduced may have been sufficiently in- 
sitmeted. The Trustees, therefore, do not hesitate to express 
their Mki, that no incompatibility whatever existe between 
the provision in Mr. GiranTs WiU alluded to, and the estab- 
lishment of a preliminary school such as Uiey propose. 

A large portion of the community are looking with anx- 
iety for the commencement of instruction in the Giraid Coir 



lege; and titera is reason to apprehend that the public mind 
may become dissatisfied under a longer delay. Numerous 
applications have been made to the Board for the admission 
of orphans ; and die sympathies of the Trustees have fre- 
quently beesi called into action by the disappointment which 
ensued. The adoption of the measure now suggested, if 
it should not conciUato the favor of all, will at least prove 
that the Councils desire to extend the benefita of- the truste 
confided to them, as soon as possible, to its legitimate objects, 
and that it is no fault of theirs if the full intentions of the 
Testator cannot be carried into immediate execution. 

Two buildings on the College grounds have been com- 
pleted, which might be conveniently applied to the purposes 
of the school. It is scarcely in accordance with the econo- 
mical principles of Mr. Girard, which ought to have some 
influence in the management of his bequest, to permit these 
buildings, erected at great cost, to lie idle and unproductive 
for years, when the opportunity is afforded of employing 
them to great advantage in the fiutherance of his weil-knowB 
wishes. 

But in thus recommending a preliminaiy school, the True* 
tees do not wish to be considered as fiivoring any relaxation 
in the prosecution of the College buildings. On the 
contrary, they deem it their duty respectfully, but earnestly, 
to represent to Councils, that should they consider it hnpo*- 
sible to open the College before the entire completion of ^ 
these bbildings. It is more than ever important to hasten 
that desirable event by employing the ample means at their 
disposal. 

In relation to the salary of the President of the College^ 
or of other officen who might be employed in the proposed 
school, there can be no difficulty. Those who are now con- 
nected with the organization of the Institution have thus far 
retained their official positions, at the instance of the Board, 
in the hope, constantly renewed, that they might be permit- 
ted to enter upon the more active and enlarged duties for 
which they were chosen ; and should instruction in any form 
be commenced, the Board has no doubt that whatever com- 
pensation might seem proper to the justice of Councils, would 
be acceptable to those concerned. Upon general principles^ 
however, the Board is of opinion that such compensation 
should be liberal, in order to secure permanently qualifica- 
tions of a character suited to the work to be performed, and 
at the same time to place these qYjalificationsupon their pro- 
per footing in the public esteem. 

Before closing this communication, the. Board wishes r0> 
qiectfully to remind Councils of the fact that consideraUe 
sums are due on account of the expenses of the Board, tha 
salaries of officers, and the purchase of books, and appi^ 
retus for which, though the Select Coimdl is understood to 
have voted Uie requsite appropriations, no legal provision hM 
yet been made. These expenses were hicurred by the Boaid 
under express authority from Councils, and the faith of th» 
city is pledged for their payment A portion of the sum 
unpaid is due to persons in Europe ; and delay in settling 
their just claims must tend to foster impressions abroad un- 
favorable to the credit of the country. In other cases, con- 
siderable inconvenience Is experienced from the failure of re- 
resources on which a confident reliance was placed, founded 
upon the previous uniform action of Councils. As the Trus- 
tees have been the agenta through which these obligations 
have been incurred, they feel imperiously called upon by a 
sense of duty and self respect, to urge upon Councils m 
prompt attention to the subject 

In conclusion, they express the hope, that, in this comrnn- 
nicAtion, they will not be found to have overstepped the 
boundaries of that authority with which the Select and Com- 
mon Councils have invested them. They feel that they 
would be, wanting in due consideration for Uiemselves, in re- 
gard to the intereste of the community, and in obedience to 
Uie purpose of their appointment, were they to give the 
assent of their silence to the further postponement of uistrue- 
tion in connexion with the Girard College. They ofbr, 
therefore, their sentimenta upon this point to CoundJs, with 
the highest respect for those honorable bodies, and with 
the confidence that they will yield to the rc^iOQ^tatioiiff to 
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the Tnutect all the connderatioii to which thar may be mt 
titled. 

By order of the Board, 

N. Btnuvtf Pruident. 

George B. Wood, H. Troth, 

Thomas ATEucn, J. K. Kane, 

B. W. Richards, John B. Ellison, 
Algernon 8. Roberta, Josiah Randall, 
S. V, Merrick, Richard Price, 
W. W. Haly, William 8. Perot, 
M. W. Baldwin, William D. Brinkle, 

C. D. Meigs. 

Jaxzs Batabd, Secretary, 

Philadelphia, July 10, 1840. 



Sale of Burbam CTattle. 

A great aale of Durham breeda took place lately at Lex- 
iogton, Ky. They were owned by the Lafiiyette Importing 
Company, and the following are the prices of some of them: 

Victoria, purchased by R. Fisher, ^1750 

Prince .Albert, her calf, J. Floumey, ^50 

Carcass, B. Grata, 725 

JEolns, R. Fisher, «10 

Sdipse, do 1060 

Elizabeth, A. M'CInre, .....505 

Miss Luck, H. CUy, Jr. 800 

Kelson, calf of Miss Ludc, P. Todhunter, 610 

Fashion, G. W. Waiiams, 440 

Zela,calfof Fashion, G.W.Williams, 445 

Splendor, B. Grati, 650 

Tulip, A.M*Clure 700 

Britannia and calf Dido, H. Duncan, 375 

Isabella, R, Fisher, 855 

Lady Eliza, H. CUy, Jr. 660 

Orlando, calf of Lady Eliza, H. Clay, Jr. 305 

LUly, T.Calmes, 390 

Nancy, C. J. Rodgers, 730 

AvariMa, John Allen,. -.920 

Beauty, H.Clay, of Fayette, 700 

Flora, calf of Beauty, J. Thorn, 410 

Rosabella, Wm. Warner, 465 



Comparative prices in Wheeling: 

March, 1836. Jane, 1840. 

Wheat, *1 26 Wheat, 40 cts. 

Wool, 60 Wool, 23 

Butter, 37 Butter, 8 

PlouT, 7 00 Flour, « 76 

Oats, 50 Oats, 16 

Tea, 60 to 1 25 Tea, 60 to 1 26 

Coffee, 18 to 15 Coffin, 14 to 16 

Calicoes, IH Caliooes, 12) 

Wheeling Timet, 



New York Auction Jhtttet.—Tha following amounts of 
•action duties were paid in Uie year ending 30th September 
lest, by the persons whose names are appended. We copy 
from Williams* Annual Register : 

L.M. Hoffman $33,637 41 

Dayid Austen 31,658 67 

William C. Haggerty 26,674 08 

DaTid C. Porter 25,212 43 

GeorgeT.Adee 17,450 90 

John Rudderow 16,080 02 

WaldenPeU 6,550 72 

KobertHaydock 6,531 62 

George H. Moore 5,768 66 

Thomas R. Mintum • 4,526 51 

Richard Lawrence 4,824 53 

WtUiam Geriiaid 3,510 18 

Alexander Bogert 1,868 81 

Kempton D.Smith 1,433 44 

\ eleven othen fitom 800 to 100 d<dliuni each. 



Mauitecuure. 

We learn this mommg by a note from the agent of the 
New Jeney Iron Co. at Boonton, (Morris Co.) that die ef- 
forts of the company have been completely successful in 
puddling iron with anthracite coal — a thing never before 
accomplished, though various attempta have been made.— 
Up to this suceeeaful experiment bituminous coal alone has 
been used in the process. This discovery will materially re- 
duce the expenses of makmg iron, and at the same time 
largely increase the market for the exhausUess stores of an- 
thracite coal on our borders. Taken in connexion with the 
recent discovery of the method of making iron from the ore 
with the hot blast and anthracite, this last named improve- 
ment win, it is believed, enable our iron manu&ctnrers to 
sup^sede the foreign article, and mppij the market at great- 
ly reduced prices. We may also rmnark, in this connexion, 
that the enterprise of the iron company at Stanhope, yrbi^ 
is ^ on the Morris Canal, is steadily progressing, and that 
at least one furnace on the improved plan vrill. be pat in 
blast this season. These improvements cannot £ul to give 
a new impulse to the business of the rich mineral region on 
the line of the canal— %Vew(irJb Daily ^dvertieer^ 

Richmond Tobacco JmopecHon^Br an estimate p». 
pared by Messrs. BagsweU, Smith dc Jones, we learn that 
the inspections of Tobacco in Virginia, to 31st July, weie 
48,265 hhds., as follows: 



Richmond— passed and refused 
Petersburg do. 

Lynchburg do. 

Farmville do. 

Clarksville do. 



Hhds. Hhda. 

1 6,834 stock unknown. 
12,638 stock 2,469 
10,499 « 1,T32 

4,128 *> 1,209 

9,366 « 159 



46,465 5,569, 

qffidaln-lhnyme 690, Milton 500, Tye River 500, 
Deanes 150, Union 50, Estunated 1800— Total 48,265. 

Bichmond Whig. 

MuHat,— Export from JVVw Torit.— The Arabian ship 
Soltanee, belonging to the Iroaum of Muscat, and the first 
of his Majesty's ressels which has visited our waters, cleared 
yesterday (7th insL) for Zanzibar and Muscat, with the fol- 
lowing cargo : — 

Beads 9 cases, 8 bbls.— muskets 300— guns 7 cases- 
scarlet cloth 24 pieces refined sugar 68 bxs. — ^prints 3 bbls. 
^paper 20 reams — glass-ware 3 cases — pongees 1 bbl.— 
powder 800 kegs— plates and dishes 1 case — looking glasses 
7 do. — vases 2 do. — china 3 bxs^ — shell music boxes 11 — 
sheetings 127 bales— chandeliers, dfec. 20 cases— crockery 
43 pkgs — soap 59 bxs — sperm candles 33 do. Also the 
splendid pleasure barge, presented with other articles to the 
Imaum of Muscat, by the United States Government. 

Price Current. 



Strange eourte of Trade, — The schooner North Caro- 
lina, Capt. Rickard, is in with a deck load of Tennessee 
cotton. It was taken in at Cleveland, and came via Ports- 
mouth and the canal. This lot is part of an invoice of twen« 
ty tons, intonded for Williams* factory, Syracuse. 

Buffalo Daily JoumaL 

Commerce ofBottonfor the Loot Twenty Feora-— The 
number of foreign arrivals duriiig the last twenty years was 
as follows :— 1820, 816 ; 1821, 854 ; 1822, 761 ; 1823. 832 ; 
1824, 852 ; 1825, 817 ; 1826, 870 ; 1827, 728 ; 1828, 680 ; 
1829,663; 1830.642; 1831,766; 1832, 1064; 1833, 1067; 
1834, 1166; 1835, 1302; 1836, 1452; 1837, 1591 ; 1838, 
1813 ; 1839, 1553 ; from January 1, to July 3 1, 1840, 839 ; 
during the conesponding time last year, 817 — increase, 25. 

Boeton Poet* 



The quantity of ram which fell at New Haven on Thurs- 
day night, as we learn from the New Haven Herald, was 
equal to eight incheo on a level,' it was a ateady rain of 
seven hows duration. 
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The PosC-OMce WLereume^ 

Showing the Effect* of Ooertr<itHng, and the Deranj^ 
mentqfthe Currency. 

There is perhaps no branch of statistical information that 
indicates more accurately the condition of the commercial 
budness of the country, than the rerenues received for post- 
ages. 

By far the greater portion of postage is paid on business 
letters, and it is the increase or diminution of this branch of 
correspondence, which mainly occasions an augmentation 
or declension of the revenues of the Department 

And even the correspondence, not directly pertaining to 
business, is hi a greater or less degree affected by the pros- 
perity or depression of the business of Uie countiy. The 
same causes also operate upon the postage accruing from 
newspapers and periodicals transmitted through the mails. 

There can, therefore, be no surer index of the activity or 
depression of the commereial interests of the country, than 
is afforded by the state of the Post-Office revenues. This is 
not only true in respect to the country at large, but equally 
so in reference to particular sections and commercial pUces ; 
although, in regard to particular sections and local points, 
special causes may operate, either to dimmish or Increase the 
cdOTects of the general cause to which wo have referred, as 
occasioning the fluctuations in the Post-Office receipts. 

The ordinary increase of population and business in the 
United States, produces an increase of revenue for postages 
of at least six per cent, annually. But during the year end- 
ing in July, 1836, the increase was thirteen per cent.; for 
the year ending July, 1837, it exceeded twenty per cent ; 
and Uie next year wa4 reduced to three per cent ; and in 
1839, rose to about five per cent During the last year, there 
will, we understand, be a decrease, to what extent is not yet 
ascertained, but probably not far from two per cent which 
will make a difference between 1839 and 1840, of seven 
per cent The increase during the year composed of the 
last half of 1835 and the first of 1836, was more than two 
hundred per cent, beyond the average or natural advance ; 
and during the year comprising the last half of 1 836, and the 
first half of 1837, it exceed^ the natural increase more 
than three hundred per cent The great overaction, in the 
years 1836 and '37, has been followed by a reaction in the 
commercial business of the country, which, the last year, 
has reduced the post-office revenues about seven per cent 
below their natural amount, or what they would have been 
if the overtrading had not prevailed. 

An examination of the relative increase of the receipts 
for postage in different sections, and at the various commer- 
cial points, would show in what quarter the overtradiog had 
been the greatest This information wo have not obtained. 
But there can be no doubt that the places where the falling 
off has been the largest since the reaction, are the points 
where fbe increase was the greatest during the overaction^ — 
We present some items from a tabular statement which we 
have been permitted to examine, exhibiting a comparative 
view of the amoont of postages received at the principal of- 
fices in the Union during three quartere preceding the first 
of July, 1839, and the first of July, 1840 : 

Three quarters ending Three quartera ending 
June SO, 1839. June SO, 1840. 

Maine. 



Angusta* , 


#2,43r 


$2,430 


Bath, 


1,515 


1,630 


Bangor, 


5,043 


5,022 


Brunswick, 


1,117 


1,119 


Calais, 


IMS 


1,606 


Portland, 


^4,088 


8,538 


New Hampshire. 






Concord, 


1,897 


1,155 


Dover, 


1,802 


1,283 


Portnnouth, 


1,346 


1,358 


Vermont. 






Montnelier. 
vvoeastoek. 


985 

847 


»79 
798 



Andover, 



i;316 



]|356 



Boston, 


#74,380 


.«79/)61 


Charlestown, 


1,560 


6,680 


FaU River, 


1,487 


1,513 


Lowell, 


5,059 


5,517 


Lynn, 


1,868 


1,867 


New Bedford, 


4,741 


5,659 


Newburyport, 


2,433 


2,577 


Salem, 


3,790 


4,076 


Springfield, 


2,810 


8,944 


Taunton, 


1,754 


1,913 


Worcester, 


8,858 


3,118 


Rhode Island. 






Newport, 


8,274 


2,525 


Pawtucket, 


1,109 


1,048 


Providence^ 


12,553 


13,882 


Connecticut 






Bridgeport, 


1,458 


1,663* 


Hartford, 


6,692 - 


6,799 


Middletown, 


2,428 


2,349 


New Haven, 


8,044 


8,355 


New London, 


1,759 


1,664 


Norwich, 


2,013 


2,230 


New York. 






Albany, 


21,450 


22,725 


Auburn, 


4,211 


5,181 


Bufialo, 


5.105 


8,436 


Geneva, 


3,360 


3,988 




2,082 


2,178 


Ithaca, 


2,666 


2,819 


New York, 


248,492 


844,567 


Oswego, 


3,230 


3,651 


Poughkeepsie, 


3,430 


3,700 


Troy, 


12,221 


12,601 


Utica, 


8,487 


9,131 


New Jersey. 






Newark, 


6,004 


6,119 


Peterson, 


1,560 


1,492 


Trenton, 


2,252 


2,121 



In this list of towns in (he Eastern and Middle States, it 
wUl be seen that there are very few where the postage hatf 
declined, and most of them exhibit an increase, although leas 
than what it should be from Uie natural mcrsase of popula* 
tion and business. Boston exhibits the largest increase, 
which shows that, in the midst of ^e cry of ** hard times," 
its business has been flourishing and increased in its natuial 
ratio. Nearly the same observaticm may be made of Provi- 
dence, depending more on the manufacturing interest tluo 
almost any place in the Union. And it will be seen that,ia 
all the mannfoctuiing towns in the Eastern States, tha« cao 
have been very little interruption of business, notwithstanding 
all that has been asserted id)out distress and ruin. It would 
occupy more space than we can spare, to give all the towns 
in the rest of the States of the same dass. Those in Penn- 
sylvania, generally show an increase; but Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh are exceptions. Philadelphia, for the first 
period, is|185,259 ;and for the last, $181,692. Pittsburgh, 
$22,933, and $20,673. The dedme in Philadelphia is about 
three per cent^ in New York, leas than two ; whilst in Bos- 
ton, there is a gain of six per cent showing a di£Eefenosr 
between it and Philadelphia of nine per cent Here is « 
cornmentarr oo the doctrine so strenuously maintained 
last foil, when the banks suspended, that the cities wherar 
the banks did not suspend vrouM lose ^ir trade ; that thenr 
was nothing like broken banks and a depreciated ourrenoy 
to promote business. This doctrine has been tiioroug^i^ 
tested the last nine months, and wo see the result in a conn 
pttrison of the trade of Boston and Philaddphia ; and if yod 
look to entira sections of the Union, you fold title same rtf^ 
suit Where the banks did not suspend, and tihe currency 
has been maintained in a comparative state of soundnesA^ 
business has dedined very little ; and so for as ithas snfiered, 
must have been occasioDed bj the gereral c Unb gr raasm enlg 
and derangements of the currency in other quartera. 

Let us now look at the States where the overtfadmg wa» 
most univennl, and whefe broken banks snd iimt shinplsg' 
ter dONiicy havv heU ondi^ted iw^ : 
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^2,446 



$2,050 



2,492 


1,775 


M),290 


38,492 


6,753 


4,700 


1,671 


1,191 



Florida. 
Pensacola, 

Alabama. 
Hontsrille, 
Mobile, 
Montgomery, 
Toflcombia, 

MiasisBippL 

Natchez, 8,889 6,449 

Vickflbarg, 7,362 5.375 

New Orleans, 100,163 2qra. 40,424 

The last qaarter at New Orleans is not returned ; but if it 
equals the preceding one, the last three quarters would 
amount to $02,000, being a decline of forty per cent, in nine 
months. In the towns in the Western States, there has been 
generally a decline. We can give a few only: 

Kentucky. 
Louisville, $20,163 $18,677 

Ohio. 
Chillicothe, 3,009 2,610 

Cincinnati, 33,526 81,603 

Dayton, 3,006 3,004 

Lancaster, 1,969 1,662 

Michigan. 
Detroit, 4,046 4,174 

Munroe, 1,603 1,040 

Indiana. 
Madison, 2,786 2,666 

Terre Haute, 1,893 1,789 

Illinois. 
Chicago, 2,378 1,869 

Galena, 2,176 2,151 

JacksonviUc, 1,933 1,676 

The commanding position and onward march of some of 
Uie Western towns, could not be checked by any temporary 
causes. Of these, St. Louis is the most conspicuous, and 
exhibits an increase of from $ 1 8,229 to $20,377. St. Louis, 
however, has maintained a comparatively sound currency, as 
there is but one bank in the State of Missouri, and this re- 
fused to receive and pay out the depreciated bills of the banks 
of Illinois and other States, greatly to the annoyance of the 
intelligent merchants of the place. 

Globe. 



Census of Ctorrfkantown Toirnship. 

The census taker of this place, (Mr. Joseph Handsberry,) 
has kindly furnished us with the details of his labors, from 
which we gather the following interesting statement : 

Whole population of the township, 5,483. Population in 
1830, 4,462 — increase in ten years, 841. 

Number of horses in the township, 534; neat Cattle 
1016 ; Sheep 1 ! Swine 1274. 

Number of bushels of wheat raised in 1839, 8000 ; Bar- 
ley, 90 « Oato, 1 1,662 ; Rye, 7,515; Buckwheat, 595 ; In- 
dian com, 20,395; Potatoes, 30,802 ; tons of Hay, 2,395 ; 
pounds of Tobacco gathered, 1,800 ; pounds of Silk Cocoons, 
1,404. 

The value of the products of the Dairy for 1839, was 
$15,080; of the Orchard, $2,212; of produce of market 
gardeners, $1,044. 

There are hi this township, 2 Woollen Manufactories em- 
ploying 280 persons, which produced last year goods to the 
value of $118,000, with a capital of $84,700 ;---4 Cotton 
Manufactories, and 2 Dying and Printing establishments- 
employing 60 persons, which manu&ctured last year $63,- 
000 worth of goods, with a capital of $16,000. 

There were $14,000 worth of Hats and Caps manufac- 
tured; $3600 worth of Chocolate; $10,800 of Carriages 
and Wagons, by 20 hands; $4,600 of Furniture; 10,410 
barrels of Flour; 82 Stores with a capital of $104,820; 
$24,945 33 worth of Hardware manufactured, by 38 hands. 
There were 268 gallons of Wine made, and our Brewery 
produced 17,920 gallons of malt liquor. 

During the past year, there were 8 brick and stone, and 
16 woodui hoiMW built, at on expense of $22,950. 

GertMntnm Telegraph* 



From the News-Letter. 

Scraps off Western History. 

We present below a literal copy of a curious compact en- 
tered into by the people of Boonsborough in April, 1779, 
for the raising of a crop of com at that station the ensuing 
summer. The document is interesting only as a curiosity, 
and as a specimen of a species of contracts, yearly made by 
the inhabitants of each station, so long as they were com- 
pelled to labor in common, in order to protect themselves 
against their ever watchful foe, the Indians. The original 
of this document, with the various signatures of the difler- 
ent contractors, is in possession of the Kentucky Historical 
Society. 

Auociation of the Settlen of Boon»boro\ in 1779, for 
Making a Crop of Com, 

Whereas, we the subscribers being willing and desirous 
of making a crop of com at the station of Boonsborough, 
on the Kentucky, do think it essentially necessary for our 
own safety and the public good, to enter into rules that may 
be obligatory on each subscriber, and are as follows: 

1st. That three men (to wit) Nathaniel Hart, George 
Madden, and Robert Cartwright, be and are hereby appoint- 
ed as overseers or directors to said company. 

2d. That every subscriber shall immediately enrole his 
name on a list prepared for that purpose, and shall every 
morning appear at the beat of the drum or some other notice 
given, and receive such orders as the overseers or directors 
shall think convenient to give. 

3d. That if any man refuse or neglect to perform such 
tours of duty as shall be assigned him by the overseers or 
directors he shall be erased out of the list, and shall forfeit 
all pretensions to any claim in such crop. 

4th. That every morning two or more men be sent out 
as spies, to range round the grounds and fields to be culti- 
vated by us, and that such number as shall be thought ne- 
cessary be stationed as a guard, the whole day, or to be re- 
lieved by others as occanon requires. 

5th. That no man be allowed to absent hims^ from the 
company on any pretence whatsoever, either hunting horses 
or provisions, or any other occasion, without leave of the 
overseers first had. 

6th. That the managers or overseers shall have full power 
and authority to determine all unforseen disputes whatever, 
and that the subscribers shall be obliged to abide thereby. — 
In testimony whereof, we have hereunto set our hands this 
15th of April, 1779. 



Nathaniel Hart, 
Robert Cartwright, 
Edward Williams, 
WUtiam Hall, 
Thomas Hall, 
John Harper, 
Seal Kelley, 
Peter Harper, 
Jesse Oldham, 
James Anthony, 



Greorge Madden, 
Nicholas Anderson, 
Jesse Peake, 
Edward HaU, 
William Johnson, 
John Kelley, 
Benjamin White, 
Whitson Gkorge, 
John Cartwright. 



Uturiout Interest, — We learn fi-om the St. Louis Bulle- 
tin, that a case was recently tried in that city, for a note of 
$100, due a broker. The defendant pleaded that he had 
paid usurious interest On it< and that $55, at the rate of 3^ 
per cent, a month, had beefi paid on it Thirty-three dol- 
lars also had been endorsed as paid toward the prindpaL 
The daim was for the balance with 6 per cent, interest per 
annum, for four years, the time the note Imd been running. 
The laws of Missouri, however, when usurious interest is 
taken, the amount paid in that way is deducted from the 
principal sum loaned and no allowance whatever made for 
interest Consequently, the plaintiff, instead of recovering 
$67, as principal, with such interest at 6 per cent as might 
have accraed on the note as it originally stood and the bal- 
ance, after deducting the endorsement perhaps in all 80 OT 
90 doUariy recovered on^ tv^lve dollars. 
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State of the Bank off Tennessee and 
Branches. 

JcTLT 1st, 1840. 
Dr. 

DiBComited Notes, $2,670,857 46 

Domestic Bills, 429,662 37 

ProlMted BiUs, 58,467 00 

Bills <fc Notes in Suit, 72,786 83 

3,231,773 65 

Expense Account, 30,331 92 

Real Estate at Branches, 45,470 36 

Suspended Debt do 93,417 29 

Interest on State Bonds, 100,750 00 

Do. Int Imp. do. 36,729 01 

137,479 01 

Dae from Banks, ..1,035,210 51 

Suspense account at Columbia, 27,834 42 

Notes of other Banks, 100,81 1 75 

Certiacates of other Banks, .... 61,208 21 

162,019 96 

OoM and Silver, 447,770 98 



Cr. 



$5,211,308 00 



3,055,789 91 



CapiUl Stock- 
State Bonds, $1,000,000 00 

School Fund 115,528 46 

« «* Ocoee, 587,051 90 

Surplus Revenue, 1,353,209 56 

Sink or Contingent Fund, 152,820 20 

Profit and Loss, 77,551 63 

Exchange Account, 80,517 27 

DiscounU received, 90,060 78 

Danu^es, 3,656 95 

Interest Account, 23,410 04 

. 428,016 87 

Common School Fund, 3,494 56 

Post Note* on Time 12,916 89 ; 

Treasurer of Tennessee 50,630 86 

Due to Banks, 218,278 72 

Circulation, 1,147 297 00 

Individual Depositors, 294,883 19 



Secretary, at the rate per annum 2,000 

By the act to provide for the collection, safe keep- 
ing, transfer, and disbursement of the public 
revenue : 

Four Receivers Generals, viz : 

One at New York, salary 4,000 

One at Boston, 9^500 

One at Charleston, 2,500 

One at St Louis, 2,500 

Clerks not exceeding ten, whose aggregate com- 
pensation shall not exceed 8,000 

By the act to continue the office of Commissioner 
of Pensions, and to transfer the pension busi- 
ness heretofore transacted in the Navy Depart- 
ment to that office : 

A Commissioner of Pensions at the annual salary of . . . 2,500 

The offices, the salaries of which have been in- 
creased, with the amount of such increase : 

Treasurer of the branch mint at Philadelphia, for 
additional duties imposed by the act ** to provide 
for the collection, safe keeping, transfer, and 
disbursement of the public money,'' 500 

Treasurer of the branch mint at New Orleans, for 

additional duties imposed by the same act, 1,000 

$35,100 
Commissioner of Public Buildings to equal the Commis- 
sioner of Patents. — Globe. 



$5,211,303 CO 
HsifRT EwiHo, Cathier. 
Baitk or Tknkxssir, July 1, 1840. 

Appropriations by Congress. 

The amount of the appropriations made by Congress at 
its late session, for all objects, was $23,686,037 76. The 
general heads are thus stated : 

CivU and diplomatic list, $10,325,1 13 63 

Army, 5,283,677 04 

Navy, 6,00.3,657 21 

Fortifications, 878,198 00 

MUitary Academy, 122,051 95 

Revolutionary and other pensioners, 1,010,848 00 
Indian Department, Treaties, &c. 1,039,125 84 
Private, 13,i66 09 

$23,686,037 76 
The following is a statement of the new offices created 

and the salaries of each ; and also a statement of the offices, 

the salaries of which are increased, and the amount of such 

increase, during the late session of Congress. 

By the act to amend the act, ** to provide for taking the 

sixth census or enumeration of the United States, approved 

March 3d, 1839: 

Superintending Clerk per annum, < $1 ,500 

Recording Clerk, 800 

Assistant Clerk 650 

Packer and Folder, 650 

By the act to carry into effect a convention between 

the United States and the Republic of Mexico : 
Two Commissioners, each to receive at the rate 

of $3,000 per annum, 6,000 

Vol. 111.— 16 



WiLKSSBARRE, July 23d, 1840. 

Yesterday, the opening of the Railway of the Lehigh 
Company to connect their works at White-Haven, the h^ 
of the slack-water navigation of the Lehigh, with Wilkes- 
barre on the Susquehanna, took place. The road was open- 
ed for travel as fisu- as Soloman's Gap, or the notch of the 
Nescopcck mountain, a distance of near fifleen miles through 
the wilderness. I had the pleasure of passing the whole 
distance in the first passenger car ever placed on the road. 
Wc made numerous halts, and in one instance, waited imtil 
about sixty feet of the rails were laid. No accident occur- 
red, and to-day the road is being opened in due form. The 
Philadelphians will be pleased to learn that our car was ac- 
companied with one laden with store-goods, some of them 
destined thirty miles in the interior. Here, tliis route is con- 
sidered the one most favorable, and most of the fall pur- 
chases for this section of country will be made in Philadel- 
pbia. This railroad during the first twelve miles overcomes 
an ascent of about 800 feet to the summit, while the descent 
to Wilkesbarre is over 1000 feet, on part of which distance 
inclined planes will be constructed. Three miles from White- 
Haven, we descended an inclined plane 3 to 400 feet in 
length by the use of the break alone. Two miles further, 
we passed a viaduct elevated 50 feet above the valley, and 
650 feet in length. From the summit we took stages, and 
arrived at Wilkesbarre before nine o'clock. The whole 
length of the railroad, when completed, will be twenty miles. 

The distance from Mauch Chunk to White-Haven, 25 
miles was performed in a canal packet boat, drawn by three 
horses. The scenery is the wildest and most picturesque of 
any I have ever witnessed. The stream is narrow and the 
mountains rise in many placed almost perpendicular 1,000 
to 1 ,200 feet in height, their sides partially covered with hem- 
lock and birch trees. In many places the rocks rise perpen- 
dicularly several hundred feet, and assume various pictur-i 
esque forms, in some places resembling ruined fortifications, 
and anon the pinnacles of towers, and other fanciful shapes. 
In one place a solitary rock rises perpendicularly 40 to 50 
feet in height and several hundred feet above the margin of 
the river, on which a soDtary tree covered with foliage main*' 
tains its post. These scenes arc constantly varying, so that 
there is a continual interest felt throughout the whole route. 
To this may be added the great works of the Lehigh Com^ 
pany, the lift of the locks (twenty in number) varying from 
14 to 30 feet each in height, and overcoming within twentj<» 
five miles a perpendicular ascent of four hundred feet 

North Anieriean4 
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Centenariaiit in JVew Hamptlilre. 

Messrs. Editors:— I observe in your paper of the 6th, 
some notice ofjtve persons in New' Hampshire who lived to 
the age of 110 years; and send you the following notes, 
which m^y be interesting to those of your numerous readers 
who are curious in such matters. i • v 

Few sections of our country, of the same pop!uation, have 
afforded so many instances of longevity ad New h^mpshire. 
Several of the early settlers lived to near an hundred years of 
age. The first who completed a century, of whom any .ac- 
count is preserved, was Henry LangBtaff^ of Bloody Point, 
who had been 84 years in New England, and who died 1 8th 
July, 1705, " above one hundred years of age." His death 
was occasioned by a falL Rev. Mr Pike, of Dover, says in 
his Journal, that he was ** a hale, strong, hearty man, and 
might have lived many years longer, but for the accident 
which occasioned his death." 

From 1706 to 1840, there have died in New Hampshire, 
163 persons who had either entered upon their 100th year, 
or had exceeded a complete century. I have their names, 
residence, time of death, &c but the list would occupy too 
much space. Of the most remarkable of them are the fol- 
lowing : 

WiUiam Perkinst of New Market, who died in 1732, at 
the age of 116. He was a native of the West of England. 
Gov. Burnet, when on his way to New Hampshire, visited 
him, and examined him closely concerning events of the civil 
war in England. His son died in 1 757, aged 87 ; and a 
great grandson died in 1824, at the age of 91. 

WiUiam Scort/t of Londonderry, who died in 1764, aged 
110. He was vigorous and active to the close of life. 
When 104, he walked from Londonderry to Portsmouth, 36 
miles, and back again by another route 25 miles further, "in 
order to see how many children his grand children's grand 
children had, for they had been married several years." See 
Boston Weekly Post Boy, 6th March, 1749. 

Robert MetUn^ of Wakefield, who died 5th February, 
1787, aged 115. He was a nativt of Scotland, lived many 
years at Portsmouth, where he carried on the business of a 
baker, and was noted as a pedestrian. He used to go on 
foot to Boston, then about 60 miles, performing the distance 
usually in a single day, where, after purchasing his fiour, and 
putting it on board a coaster, ho would walk home on the 
following day. He was 80 years old when he last perform- 
ed this feat. The journey was thought in those days a good 
day's work for a horse. 

John Lovewell, of Dunstable. The time of his death is 
not ascertained, nor his exact age ; but he lived to be about 
100 — not 120, as many accounts have it. I have seen a 
deposition made by him in 1740, which states his age then 
to be 93, and he was not living in 1755. He was a man of 
venerable appearance, so much so that the Indians regarded 
him with reverence, and never offered to molest him. He 
was father of John Lovewell, commander in the celebrated 
" Loveweirs Fight," at Pequawkitt 

Samuel Welch, of Bow, who died 5th April 1823, in the 
113th year of his age. He was bom at Kingston, Ist Sept 
1710, and is supposed to have been the oldest native'of New 
Hampshire, of European descent, who ever died in the State. 
I visited this old man about a month before his decease, and 
spent some hours in conversation with him. On asking him 
if his life had seemed long to him, he answered, ** O no, — 
short — very — ^very short !" And yet he spoke of life, as one 
weary of its burdens, and wishing *' to be away." 

The oldest female in New Hampshire, of whose age we 
have any account, was Hannah Belknap, widow of Ebe- 
nozer Bdknap, bf Atkinson. She died in 1784, at the age 
of 107, lacking one month. When 105 she rode from At- 
kinson to Plaistow, on horseback, on a ** pillion," behind 
her son Obadiah Belknap. Her husband died at the age of 
95. 

Though more females live to an advanced age than males, 
yet fewer females in this country have attained extreme old 
age than males. Of the 163 persons who have lived in 
New Hampshire to the age of 100 years and upwards, 101 
were females. Of those, one was nearly 107, 3 were 106, 



5 were 105, 4 were 104, 6 were 103, 9 were 102, 24 were 
101, and the remainder 100, or in their hundredth year. Of 
the males, one Was 1 17, one 1 16, one 115, one 1 12, six 105, 
four 103, four 103, eight 101, and the remainder 100, or la 
their hundredth year. 

Jacob B. Moobx. 
AugUBt 7, 1840. Jour, of Com, 



i?a»n/— The quantity of rain that has fallen during the 
months of May, June and July of the present year in this 
place, is unusually small. Although we have had thirteen 
Jistinct rains, the whole quantity amounts to but 6 77-100 
incLi.'^ while the average for the last 16 years is U 36-100, 
as will be seen by the following table, taken from our Rain 
Goage Boo2r l 

J^y* June. July, Amount. 

In 1^0. In 100. In 100. In 100. 



1826 


1.91 


5Sj1 


1.14 


8.12 


1826 


,49 


4.04 


2.08 


6.61 


1827 


6.44 


2.14 


2.72 


10.30 


1828 


6.25 


6.16 


5.00 


17.41 


1829 


3.13 


5.88 


5.99 


12.00 


1830 


3.81 


4.01 


6.09 


13.91 


1831 


3.84 


4.42 


5.13 


13.39 


1832 


7.41 


.54 


3.23 


U.iS 


1833 


2.91 


3.97 


3.38 


10.26 


1834 


6.49 


3.69 


4.88 


15.06 


1835 


2.18 


2.16 


8.63 


12.97 


1836 


2.17 


3.73 


2.40 


8.80 


1837 


6.88 


4.06 


1.66 


12.60 


1838 


3.43 


5.09 


1.86 


10.38 


1839 


5.58 


3.16 


3.71 


12.45 


1840 


2.28 


2.41 


2.09 
In. 100. 


6.78 


Average for sixteen years. 


11.36 




Amount for 1840, 


6.78 




Waltham, 


August 1, 


1840. 




H. 



New Haven, Aug. 10, 1840. 

The observations below stated, were made at this place 
during the night of the 9th inst, and show that the meteors 
of August have this year kept their engagements in a most 
satisfactory manner. Three observers saw, between 10 P. 
M. of the 9th and 2 A. M. of the 10th, three hundred and 
mne shooting stars as follows ; — 

From lO/i. to llA. 40 

"11 to 12 53 

« 12 to 1 71 

" 1 to 2 146 

During most of this time, the moon (four days before the 
full) seriously interfered with the observations, and by her 
light rendered invisible as many as half of the meteors which 
might have been seen in her absence. The moon set at 2 
A. M. Between this time and half-past 3 A. M. when day- 
light was fast gaining, four observers saw^ve hundred and 
nine shooting stars, viz t— 



From 2^. 
« 3 



to 3A. 
to 3^. 



332 

177 



Several other meteors were casually seen before 10 and 
after 3}, which, of course are not included above. If the 
moon had been absent, it is reasonable to conclude, that with 
a proper number of observers, at least 1500 meteors woukl 
have been seeh during the night 

Many of the meteors observed as above, were equal in 
splendor to the planet Jupiter, and very many were as bril- 
liant as stars of the first magnitude. Their general apparent 
radiation, was, as has been noticed in former years, from a 
region between Cassiopeia and Perseus. During the whole 
night the sky was exceedingly dear. 

Meteors will probably be abundant to-night, but the moon 
will interfere until the dawn of morning. H 

Jour, of Com* 
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rnlted States Mint and Branches. 

Statement of the depoutt andcoinag-e of the United State$ JHSnt and branche$,from January Ut, to June 30/A, 1840. 

DEPOSITS. 



XlVTt. 


GOLD. 


BTLTKB. 


TOTAl. 


1_ 

t3 


s 


tS 


1 
.1 


t 


.1 


£ 


1 


J 
1 


Chtriotte,N.C 

Dahlonega, Ga 

New Orleans, La 

Branch Minta 


"348 


$53,971 

35,328 

2,365 


$54,925 


• • • . 
$1,639 


$53,971 
35,328 
69,267 


$35,959 


$285,391 


$321,350 


$53,971 

35,328 

880,617 


348 
4,328 


$91,654 
76^16 


$54,925 
267,664 


$1,639 
129,880 


$148,566 
478.088 


$35,959 
169,121 


$285,391 
489,376 


$321,360 
658,497 


$469,916 
1,136,585 


Philadelphia 




Total 


$4,676 


$167,870 


1322,589 


$131,519 


$626,654 


$205,080 


$774,767 


$979,847 $1,606,501 





COINAGE. 



XISTP. 



Charlotte, N. C. . 
Dablonega, Ga. . 
New Orleans, La. 

Branch Mints . . . 
Philadelphia .... 



Total 



i 






I 



a 



6,742 3,530 42,535 
8,299 .... 41,495 
3,200 22,800 73,000 458,100 



18,24126,330 157,030! 458,100 
25,227'26,988| 9,138410,055! 929,000 



25,227 45,229 35,468 567,085 1,387,100 



199,200 



199,200 
96,000 



296,200 



665,000 



665,000 
657,500 



1,322,500 



» 



I 



325,0001361,600 



325,000 361,600 
682,000!588,350 



1,007,000 949,950 



i 



.2'Sk 



10,272 

8,299 

1,673,300 



1,691,871 
2,426,853 



4,117,724 



I. 



42,535 

41,495 

434,600 



518,630 
998,405 



1,517,035 



Porr-OmcB DsPAiiTif sht — Cohthact Ofticb, 7 
August 6, 1840. 5 

Sir : — The agent of the Department reports that your 
cars convey newspapers out of the mail. In the act of Con- 
gress of 1825, relative to the Post-Office Department, is the 
following provision, to wit ** The Postmaster General, in 
any contract he may enter into for the conveyance of the 
mail, may authorize the person with whom such contract is 
to be made, to carry newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets, 
other than those conveyed in the mail : Provided that no 
preference shall be given to the publisher of one newspaper 
over that of another in the same place.**— SOlA section, 2d 
paragraph. 

Neither in your offer nor your contract have you stipulat- 
ed for or secured what is ^led the newspaper privilege, 
which the Postmaster General has the power to give under 
the foregoing clause at the time of the taking out of the 
contract ; on the contrary, your contract contains a covenant 
on your part not ** to carry out of the mail, letters or news- 
papers that should go by post." 

There is also a clause in the 2 1st section of the act of 1 826, 
providing a penalty of $60 in each case of the conveyance 



of mailable matter contrary to the act, by any person con- 
cerned in carrying the United States Mail It is not sup- 
posed for a moment that you have any direct agency in this 
unauthorized conveyance of mail matter, but it is believed 
that it must be through the agency in some form of some 
of those in your employ, in the conducting, working, or 
managing of the United States Mail train on your road, that 
this conveyance is effected. The Postmaster General desires 
that you will, in view of the law and your obligations in this 
matter, cause this practice of conveying newspapers in your 
mail train out of the mail to be discontinued at once. The 
Postmaster General wishes to discharge fully his duty to the 
law by requiring its observance, and consequently will be 
constrained to report each case of conveyance of newspa- 
pers on your road contrary to law to the District Attorney* 
ailer allowing due time for the proper steps to be taken un- 
der this request 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. R. HOBBIE. 
M. NiwKiKK, Esq., President of the Philadelphia, Wil* 
mington, and Bdtimore Railroad Co.* Philadelphia. j 
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GHIMA TBABE. 

Statement exhibiting^ the value of exporii of domettic produce and manufacturet to China, annually, from 1821 to 

ISSd f givitig the articlet teparately. 





EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE AND MANUFACTITIE TO CHINA. 




Yen end- 


PICKLED 7I8H. 


SPIRMACSTI CAUDLES. 


ITATAL STORES. 


OIJISSV0. 




















ing 30th 


Quantity. 


Valae. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Tar and 


Rosin and 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Sept 










pitch. 


Turpentine. 










Barrels. 


DoUars. 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


Barrels. 


Barrels. 


Dollars. 


Quantity. 


Dollars. 


1821 


• • . • 


. • • . 


• • • • 


• • • • 


136 


.... 


291 


332,922 


171,780 


1822 


13 


39 


5,996 


2,313 


31 




83 


729,148 


304,181 


1823 


13 


70 


17,688 


4,416 


510 


50 


999 


347,568 


139,582 


1824 


. • ■ • 


• • . • 


3,343 


869 


• • • • 


.... 


.... 


576,636 


222,780 


1825 


5 


22 


3,187 


1,173 


. • • • 


.... 


.... 


323,570 


49,421 


1826 


.... 


• • . • 


5,832 


2,126 


. • •• 


.... 


.... 


433,358 


134,790 


1827 


5 


17 


2,480 


755 


131 


.... 


335 


253,741 


79,566 


1828 


.... 


.... 


2,629 


814 


.... 


.... 


.... 


219,136 


90,000 


1829 


21 


74 


4,443 


1,135 


83 


1,400 


3,529 


396,002 


110,396 


1830 


81 


377 


6,764 


1,637 


38 


.... 


45 


306,513 


64,070 


1831 


172 


459 


8,486 


2,103 


140 


20 


145 


357,002 


115,928 


1832 


67 


323 


1,600 


612 


76 


.... 


293 


407,067 


99,303 


1833 


12 


96 


4,163 


1,444 


.... 


• • • • 


.... 


543,752 


182,437 


1834 


100 


325 


1,842 


565 


.... 


.... 


.... 


177,655 


68,471 


1835 


.••• 


• • • . 


4,627 


1,428 


.... 


.... 


.... 


288,734 


88,359 


1836 


.... 


.... 


660 


230 


60 


.... 


136 


456,149 


206,401 


1837 


• • • . 


.... 


2,250 


675 


.... 


-r. . . 


.... 


212,899 


108.548 


1838 


.... 


...» 


994 


308 


60 


.... 


144 


66,787 


35,902 


1839 


3Q 


100 


4,659 


1,629 


40 


.... 


90 


819,564 


118,904 











TABIiE CONTOrUED. 








EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURE TO CHINA. 




BEEP. 
















Year end- 






Pork. 


Bacon and 
lard. 


Value. 


Butter. 


Cheese. 


Value. 


Household 
furniture. 






ing30th 


Quantity. 


Value. 
















Sept 






















Barrels* 


DoUars. 


Barrels. 


Pounds. 


DoUars. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


DoUars. 


DoUan. 


1821 


331 


2,609 


240 


18,800 


4,380 


.... 


.... 


.... 


• • . . 


1822 


184 


1,123 


100 


1,403 


1,073 


1,020 


155 


237 


.... 


1823 


83 


498 


.... 


13,439 


1,726 


1,219 


1,869 


474 


1,368 


1824 


8 


112 


30 


2,308 


567 


270 


100 


81 


.... 


1825 


269 


1,915 


85 


5,396 


1,641 


400 


84 


118 


126 


1826 


15 


113 


105 


4,015 


1,553 


33 


1,606 


149 


.... 


1827 


457 


3,903 


317 


23,208 


6,429 


2,909 


108 


646 


.... 


1828 


100 


1,050 


30 


3,630 


791 


.... 


.... 


.... 


217 


1829 


62 


584 


15 


5,787 


740 


986 


3,836 


415 


68 


1830 


92 


784 


20 


6,193 


982 


1,254 


1,881 


330 


930 


1831 


236 


2,069 


80 


7,192 


1,174 


2,164 


766 


466 


216 


1832 


70 


612 


50 


.... 


524 


450 


694 


198 


1,234 


1833 


.... 


• • • • 


.... 


4,330 


498 


1,618 


4,949 


791 


144 


1834 


660 


4,558 


400 


4,987 


4,871 


1,761 


690 


816 


.... 


1835 


525 


6,150 


436 


.... 


6,275 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


1836 


59 


783 


5 


640 


179 


780 




146 


160 


1837 


80 


673 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


• • • • 


1888 


609 


8,094 


600 


.... 


8,960 


1,146 


.... 


192 


.... 


1889 


42 


666 


.... 


3,546 


473 


1,948 


4,622 


1,066 

^::^ 
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TABIiE CONTINUED. 



EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURE TO CHINA. 








FLOUR. 


SHIP BREAD. 


BTCI. 


Tear end- 


Skins and 
furs. 


Hats. 






















ing 30th 






Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Sept 
















» 




Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Barrels. 


Dollars. 


Barrels. 


Dollais. 


Tierces. 


Dollars. 


1S21 


142,399 


• . . • 


600 


2,020 


400 


1,092 


• • . * 


.... 


1823 


78,158 


• . • • 


45 


336 


360 


1,261 


.... 


.... 


1823 


100,910 


575 


1 


8 


432 


1,694 


.... 


.... 


1824 


89,839 




.... 


.... 


147 


779 


.... 


.... 


1825 


33,130 




355 


2,086 


603 


1,992 


.... 


.... 


1826 


46,110 


m 


81 


404 


275 


981 


.... 


• • • • 


1827 


100,986 


.... 


195 


1,104 


539 


1,523 


.... 


.... 


1828 


101,764 




25 


126 


172 


620 


.... 


.... 


1829 


80,180 


253 


41 


300 


42 


222 


660 


12,868 


1880 


10,306 


667 


126 


637 


210 


837 


. . '. • 


.... 


1831 


42,396 


494 


285 


1,631 


557 


1,193 


«... 


.... 


1832 


129,570 


318 


75 


418 


248 


848 


• ■ • • 


.... 


1833 


109,695 


.... 


613 


3,045 


69 


243 


23 


869 


1834 


8,383 


.... 


726 


4,147 


601 


1,266 


25 


433 


1835 


49,964 


11 


649 


3,699 


636 


2,347 




.... 


1836 


34,888 


• . • . 


675 


4,281 


673 


1,854 


.... 


.... 


1837 


561 


.... 


84 


839 


10 


78 


.... 


.... 


1838 


37,864 


.... 


63 


428 


90 


372 


.... 


... 


1839 


14,794 


.... 


998 


8,790 


468 


1,816 


.... 


.... 



TABIiE CONTINUED* 



EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURE TO CHINA. 




COTTOV. 


TOBACCO. 








BEBB, PORTEB, AHD CIDEB. 


Tear end- 










Soap. 


Tallow 
candles. 


Value. 


















ing dOth 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 








Quantity. 


Valuo. 


Pounds. 


DoUars. 


Hhds. 


Dollars. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


Dozen. 


Dollars. 


1821 


479,479 


53,693 


. . • « 


.... 


400 


.... 


40 


123 


271 


1822 


112,346 


14,192 


6 


295 


.... 


2,000 


591 


612 


740 


1823 


3,716 


112 






.... 


.... 


.... 


262 


690 


1824 


2,710 


296 






4,052 


.... 


286 


474 


488 


1826 


.... 


.... 






4,126 


• • • • 


329 


230 


517 


1826 


282,538 


28,S50 






.... 


.... 


.... 


165 


92 


1837 


116,854 


10,740 






14,000 


.... 


1,023 


461 


902 


1828 


.... 


.... 


2 


88 


6,337 


120 


415 


.... 


.... 


1829 


. . . • 


.... 


19 


988 


34,400 


.... 


2,241 


60 


100 


1830 


.... 


.... 


2 


200 


9,369 


.... 


701 


115 


234 


1831 


22,246 


1,998 






10,868 


.... 


956 


70 


140 


1832 


• •• • 


. • • . 






3,460 


70 


327 


«... 


.... 


1838 


. • . • 


.... 






.... 


.... 


.... 


37 


74 


1834 


• • • . 


.... 






.... 


.... 


.... 


20 


40 


1835 


. • • . 


... 1 






854 


.... 


78 


.... 


• ••• 


1836 


.... 


.... 






10,800 


3,050 


1,612 


140 


360 


1887 


.... 


.... 






11,808 


.... 


717 


200 


688 


1838 


.... 


.... 






16,079 


6,150 


1,910 


60 


113 


1839 


.... 


.... 






42,620 


.... 


2,597 


665 


847 
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TABLE CONTOrUEB. 



EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURE TO CHINA. 




eBiiir SPIRITS. 


SPIRITS VBOX X0L1SSK8. 








GDirPOWDSB. 


Year end- 








Linseed oil. 


Spirits of 
turpentine. 


Value. 


















ing SOth 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. V 


alue. 








Quantity. 


Value. 


Gallons. 


Dollars. 


Gallons. D 


oUara. 


Gallons. 


GaUoQB. 


Dollars. 


Pounds. 


Dollan. 


1821 


• . • • 


• • . • 


.... 4 


... 


46 


.... 


64 


.... 


.... 


1822 


10,593 


3,862 


600 


289 


280 


33 


320 


.... 


.... 


16^3 


3^10 


1,106 


2,450 


806 


820 


32 


572 


12,500 


2,500 


1824 


• • . • 


... * 


.... 


... 


m,. 


64 


37 


.... 


.... 


1825 


8,000 


1973 


.... 


... 


462 


125 


386 


.... 


.... 


1820 


990 


1,220 


• « . . 


. . • 


.... 


340 


108 


.... 


.... 


1827 


1,422 


475 


627 


241 


• • • • 


^ 


.... 


20,375 


2,719 


1828 


6,280 


6,120 


.... 


»• • . 


• • • . 


• • . . 


.... 


.... * 


.... 


1829 


4,346 


1,371 


351 


112 


«... 


.... 


• ••• 


.... 


• • •• 


1830 


.... 


.... 


160 


50 


.... 


32 


9 


1,250 


137 


1831 


1,074 


354 


* • . . « 


... 


80 


340 


206 


.... 


• • • • 


1832 


650 


300 








... 


• . . • 


550 


210 


.... 


.... 


1833 


490 


189 








... 


.... 




.... 


10,375 


1,867 


1834 


3,180 


462 








... 


.... 


460 


308 


6,000 


900 


1835 


441 


180 








>• •• 


.... 


«... 


• . • • 


* * • • 


• • . • 


18?6 


.... 


.... 








... 


• • • • 


1,364 


653 


.... 


.... 


1837 


.... 


.... 








... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


• • • . 


• •• • 


1838 


14,480 


6,658 








• . . 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.. •• 


.... 


1839 


743 


617 




... 


... 


.... 


.... 


.... 




•*•• 
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EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURE TO CHINA. 




year endr 


MAWOTiCTVBBfl OV 


COTTOirS. 


Glassware. 
















tng30th 


Wood. 


Irom. 


Copper. 


Printed and 


White. 


Twist thread. 


Other manu« 




Sept 








colored. 




6Le. 


fiu^uresoi 






DoUars. 


Dollan, 


DoOaiB. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


DoUara. 


Dollars. 


1821 


1,937 


4,056 


• • ••• 


..-. 


.... 


. . * • 


• • ■ • 


. • 1 « 


1822 


.... 


6,830 


* * •• 


•«. • 


• . • • 


• . • . 


.... 


.... 


1823 


4,051 


4,923 


1,517 


. «... 


.... 


.... 


« . • • 


.... 


1824 


.... 


2,918 


255 


«... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


1825 


• # * . 


.... 


« • •• 


«« •« 


• « « . 


• • • . 


. . « . 


.... 


1826 


212 


846 


• • •• 


154 


14,777 





.... 


• • .. 


1827 


6,524 


4,351 


497 


• • . • 


9,388 


• . . • 


.... 


467 


1828 


.... 


.... 


483 


.... 


10,981 


.... 


. • • • 


.... 


1829 


688 


11 


5,711 


• • • . 


25,913 


85 


.... 


583 


1830 


47 


152 


.... 


• « . . 


52,080 


3,674 


419 


875 


1831 


1,312 


38 


.... 


.... 


49,256 


« . . 


.... 


2,530 


1832. 


581 


709 


513 


.... 


86,480 


.... 


2,018 


.... 


1833 


1,528 


.... 


822 


64,881 


127,813 


15,941 


6,860 


.... 


1834 


4,401 


188 


.... 


.... 


146381 


■ 2,378 


3,238 


.... 


1835 


279 


175 


. • • ■ 


2,552 


170,175 


• . • • 


• • • . 


1,563 


1836 


.... 


82 


.... 


15,351 


70,395 


• • . . 


• f . . 


295 


1837 


.... 


125 


538 


11,997 


189,255 


2,514 


. • • . 


.... 


1838 


160 


• ••. 


.... 


11,280 


507,560 


13,257 


.... 


.... 


1839 


348 


.... 


• • t • 


6,360 


256,975 


^» • • 


.... 
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TABIiE CONTINUEB. 



EXPORTS OP DOMESTIC PRODUCE AND MANDFACTURE TO CHINA. 










BOOTS XVH 8H0I8. 


COADAOS. 


Lsin. 


Year cnd- 


Snuff. 


Tobacco 
manufao- 


Value. 


























iog 30th 
Sept. 




tared. 




Quantity. 


Yalae. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 




Pounds. 


Dollan. 


Pairs. 


DoUars. 


Cwt 


Dollars. 


Pounds. 


DoUan. 


1821 


.... 


9,887 


785 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


16,702 


880 


1822 


• . • . 


67,289 


7,344 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


. . • • 


1823 


• • • • 


107,071 


8,944 


130 


200 


244 


2,439 




• . . • 


1824 


• • • . 


42,338 


5,602 


• ••• 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


• • . • 


1825 


72 


3,004 


264 


.... • 


• • . . 


121 


1,211 


124,576 


6,852 


1826 


1,680 


15,173 


1,981 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


• • • • 


1827 


108 


18,839 


1,373 


3,298 


3,503 


807 


11,286 


.... 


• • « • 


1828 




88,713 


6,047 


.... 


.... 


.... 


. • . • 


. • • . 


• • • a 


1829 




15,046 


820 


.... 


.... 


.... 


• ••• 


.... 


. . • • 


1830 




65,303 


6,840 


922 


1,062 


• • • • 


• • • • 


.... 


. • . • 


1831 




100,743 


7,764 


.... 


.... 


•••• 


• . • . 


.... 


.... 


1832 




17,738 


1,320 


. . . • 


.... 




.... 


• • ■ . 


• • • • 


1833 




69,532 


4,161 


.... 


.... 


.... 


• . • . 


.... 


.... 


1834 


480 


12,245 


1,252 


70 


70 


.... 


. • • • 


• • • • 


.... 


1835 


200 


16,856 


1,631 


50 


44 




.... 


. • • • 


.... 


1836 


.... 


8,787 


559 


.... 


.... 




.... 


.... 


.... 


1837 


.... 


4,779 


633 


»'. . . 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


1838 


.... 


22,811 


2,432 


1,000 


830 


.... 


.... 


227,390 


11,317 


1839 


.... 


31,266 


3,991 


72 


123 


.... 




.... 


.... 
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▲BTICLKSHOT ENUKERATID. 




Year end- 


Wearing 
apparel. 


Paper and 
stationery. 


Books and 
maps. 


Dru^and 
medicines. 


Gold and sil- 
ver, specie. 




Total value. 






ingSOth 
Sept 












Manufactured. 


Other. 




DcJIars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


1821 


.... 


• . . . 




150 


.... 


1,632 


556 


388,536 


1822 


.... 


• • • . 


.... 


.... 


.... 


4,487 


1,487 


429,230 


1823 


.... 


• . . • 


.... 


• • •■ 


.... 


6,048 


2,247 


288,376 


1824 


.... 


.... 


• . . • 


20 


.... 


5,042 


496 


330,466 


1825 


.... 


.... 


.... 


15 


.... 


11,420 


1,469 


160,069 


1826 


250 


.... 


.... 


114 


• • .. 


2,486 


5,960 


242,451 


1827 


9,533 


122 


664 


5 


11,600 


2,178 


18,208 


290,862 


1828 


• • •. 


50 


459 


230 


.... 


.... 


9,230 


230,386 


1829 


... 


76 


493 


2,366 


.... 


8,069 


684 


260,769 


1830 


480 


641 


288 


2.166 


.... 


6,042 


1,671 


166,290 


1831 


.... 


956 


1,641 


2,064 


.... 


2,655 


4,746 


244,790 


1832 


3,438 


1,574 


846 


286 


.... 


2,937 


460 


336,162 


1833 


.... 


229 


2,901 


400 


.... 


11,044 


812 


637,774 


1834 


.... 


13 


1,392 


60 


.... 


687 


342 


266,766 


1835 


• . • . 


130 


.... 


.... 


834 


1,711 


283 


335,868 


18^6 


.... 


• • . . 


906 


180 


.... 


652 


1,581 


341,663 


1837 


.... 


60 


691 


.... 


.... 


228 


808 


318,973 


1838 


4,760 


66 


850 


1,230 


.... 


600 


294 


665,581 


1839 


.... 


..,. 


1,146 


.... 


5,090 


2,923 


231 


430,464 



TmxAfCRT DiTABTMiST, RegiitcrU Office^ June 16, 1840. 



T. L. SMITH, Regiiter. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



[AveucTy 



Whale FifllieiT* 

In a period often yean, from the 3 let of December, 1829, 
to the 3 ] 8t of December, 1 839, the number of vessels, employ- 
ed in the whale fishery from this port, has gone up from 
ninety-four to two hundred and thirty-two, as will appear by 
the following exact table prepared from the books of the Cus- 
tom-House : 

Statistics •/ the JVhale Fishery of JWw Bedford, 
Year. No. of vessels Tons. Men. 

employed. 

1829 94 27,475,28 2,029 

1830 116 36,208,75 2,635 

1831 146 45,101,81 3,527 

1832 160 50,067,91 3,924 
1883 178 56,362,29 4,445 

1834 171 54,487,57 4,273 

1835 178 56,529,92 4,470 

1836 208 64,260,31 5,176 

1837 206 62,811,67 5,086 

1838 213 63,981,91 5,289 

1839 232 68,835,74 5,679 
The number of vessels above stated includes only those 

actually at sea on the 31 st of December of each year, and 
not those which were fitting or repairing on that day. Nine 
or ten vessels have been added to the whaling fleet already 
in 1840, and the whole number of vessels employed in that 
business at the present time including those now fitting, is 
about two hundred and sixty. 
Estimated average value of Sperm Oil, Whale Oil and 
Bufiefhr each year per gallon. 
Year. 8p. Oil. Wh. OiU Whalebone. 

1829 eOcts. 26ct8. 25 cts. 

1880 65 39 20 

1831 67 80 17 

1832 62 2Ja25 13 

1833 82 26 13 

1834 85 27 a 28 21 

1835 85 39 21 

1836 88 44 25 

1837 90 35 20 

1838 88 32 20 

1839 1 08 36 18 

AVwr Bedford Register, 



^appointments by the Governor, July 15. — Luther T. 
Stevens, of Centreville, 8t Josephs, Michigan, Commission- 
er to take acknowledgments for the State of Michigan. 

Orlando Metcalf, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Commis- 
sioner to take acknowledgments for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Samuel Eels, of Cincinnati, Ohio, Commissioner to take 
acknowledgments for the State of Ohio. — Sun, 

Melancholy Occurrence, at the Works of the Boston 
Iron Company, — A melancholy accident occurred at the 
works of this Company on the Mill Dam, on the afternoon 
of thursday last Several of the workmen were employed 
at the puddling furnace, in cooling the cinders that had been 
drawn from it, by throwing on a large quantity of water, as 
customary. The water it is supposed, found its way under 
the molten iron, and there suddenly generating itself into 
steam, produced a tremendous explosion, throwing the cin- 
ders and iron in every direction through the building, whidi 
was set on &r% but soon extinguished by the engine of the 
company. Three men were dreadfully burned by the steam 
and melted iron. One of them, it is thought, will not re- 
cover. Four physicians were early in attendance from the 
city, and rendered every assistance in their power, to the un- 
fortunate suflerers. — Hoxbury Dem, 



An extraordinary quantiQr.of rain has fallen in Tennessee 
during the month of J une and July. The Nashville Whig 
states it was double the quantity which has fallen in any 
summer for some years back. The small grain has conse- 
quently suffered injury, but the Corn and Cotton have not 
beenaflected. 



Great Firo In Cleveland. 

We copy with much pain the subjoined article (Vom the 
Cleveland (Ohio) papers. That young Hercules of a city 
has suffered severely by the calamity : 

About half past 10 o'clock last evening a fire broke out 
in the basement story of the Cleveland Exchange, better 
known as the Globe Tavern, near the comer of Superior 
Lane and Merwin street The building, of wood, was soon 
enveloped in flames, the inmates barely having time to es- 
cape the rapid progress of the fire. The fire very soon com- 
municated to the large four story brick hotel crci-ted last fidl 
by the Merwin estate, on the comer of Superior Lane and 
Merwin street The building was but paitially completed, 
three of the stores in the basement story entirely so, only 
one of which was occupied. The building was in imme- 
diate contact with the Exchange, and three or four windows 
in the exposed end being unprotected by iron blinds, gave 
the flames easy access to the mterior and roof of the sts^y 
pile. In a short time the fire broke out from under the roof 
nearly the whole extent of the building, and raged with tre- 
mendous fury until the roof fell in and was consumed. — 
8l>uth of the Exchange a range of three wooden buildings 
extending on Merwin street to an alley, were bumed. We 
subjoin as correct a list of the losses as we have been able 
to obtain : 

New brick hotel belonging to the Merwin estate $15,C00. 
No insurance. 

Cleveland Exchange, occupied by Mrs. Foote. Furniture, 
&c, mostly destroyed. Building fully insured, as we under- 
stand. 

Next a building owned by H. Champion, valued at $1000. 
Insured for $500, by Portage Mutual Insurance Co. Occu- 
pied by Wake as a shoe shop, and Rooney as a clothing 
shop. Most of the contents of each saved. 

Next the Tremont Houi^e, occupied by Mrs. Thompson, 
and owned by estate of McGarphy. Contents mostly saved, 
Building valued at $1000. No insurance. 

The other building destroyed was occupied by C. Brad- 
bum, grocer. Damage to goods about $600. Amount of in- 
surance by Columbus Insurance Co. $1,500. The buikiing, 
worth about $1000, was owned by Benedict & Baxter. No 
insurance. 

The destraction of the new hotel is a serious calamity to 
our city as well as loss to the enterprising gvntlemen who, 
in despite of the unpropitious times, had successfully begun 
and prosecuted an improvement designed to be lasting, use- 
ful, and ornamental. The hotel will be an entire loas, as a 
considerable portion of one of the end walls has already 
fiillen down, and the standing walls will probably have to 
be taken down to the basement story, if not to the founda- 
tion. 

On the moming following the above mentioned fire, the 
extensive distillery of Messrs. Vinton &. Chamberlain was 
destroyed by fire. Loss $15,000. No insurance. 



Battle Snakc-^A rattle snake was killed last Friday, 
about two miles from Mount Holyoke, on the south side, by 
a couple of gentlemen who were walking from South Had- 
ley to Amherst, which measured ** three feet and six inches 
in length, and six inches in circumference. It had twelve 
rattles — and fangs half an inch long." 

Northampton (Mass. J Cour. 
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CORM TKADC OF EMOLANB. 

By the late short arrivals of the Steam-ships Acadia, in 
12^ days, and the President, in 15| days from England, we 
have received our files of " the Circular to Bankers'* down 
to the 3 let of July. In the paper of that date we find the 
following article and table of the com and provision trader 
which are transferred to our columns, believing they will at this 
time prove interesting to a large portion of the merchants 
and fiurmers. 

6tB9, 

^ Settle old accounts before you begin a new score'* is a 
good old mercantile rule, which we shall adopt on the pre- 
sent occasion in taking up the subject of Corn. Whatever 
we have to say upon it must be chiefly retrospective for 
reasons before assigned. 

The positions to which we committed ourselves just about 
twelve months since (2d August, 1839,) were, ** Supposing 
the weather from this date forward to be on the whole un* 
favorable to the ripening and gathering of the growing Corn 
in a {Heater degree than we have experienced in the south- 
em parts of England for several years, even in that case 
the quantity of wheat gathered in the British islands would 
be larger, and the quality not inferior to that of the produce 
of the year 1838. In the second degree, supposing the 
weather to be on the whole equal to that of a summer and 
autumn of average warmth and dryness, then we believe 
the quantity of home-grown wheat secured in the British is« 
lands would be in excess of that of last year by much more 
than five millions of quarters, and the quality superior to it.'* 
There was a third position depending upon " decidedly aus- 
picious weather from that date to the close of harvest,** run- 
ning up the estimate of excess over 1838 to six millions of 
quarters ; but as no person can pretend that the subsequent 
weather in any part of the British islands turned out equal 
to the first or second degree of comparison adopted, and as 
in the greater part of the kingdom the subsequent weather 
was much worse than was assumed in the first degree of 
comparison, we need not trotlfole ourselves with any thing 
beyond the words here quoted. 

There is but one way of arriving at a nearly accurate and 
satisfactory conclusion as to the point, viz. Whether this 
prospective estimate has been borne out by the course of the 
trade during the twelve months succeeding to that when the 
estimate was ventured to be submitted ; and this method is 
with respect to wheat a comparison of quantity taken out of 
bond, in two equal periods of twelve months previous and 
subsequent to the estimate being made ; then come for con- 
sideration the stock remaining on hand and the range of 
prices. We will take each in its turn. The foregoing ex- 
tracts being taken from the Circular of 2d of August, 1839, 
We win take that as the centre on which to place our obser- 
vations. The quantity of wheat taken out of bond in 1838 
subsequent to the 1st of August, including 9,686 quarters 
taken out in July, 1838, was 1,836,773 quarters; that is to 
Itty, in the six months terminating with the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1888. This quantity we get from the account publish- 
ed by Government in the Gazette ; and we state this oircum* 
ttatace because, owing to some little variation in the dates 
from Ivhieh the aoeount is made up, it may not precisely 
eorreepond with the Account for tha rame period m puUtsli- 

voj6.in.— 17 



cd by the House of Oonunons. The foUowing statement 
which comprises the first six months of 1839, making, to- 
gether with the former, the entire twelve months from tha 
1st of July, 1838, to the same date of 1839, is taken firom 
the Returns of the House of Commons rdative to the doty 
paid in each month, and made up to the 6th day of OTeiy 
month. 

Wheat Paid Duty. 
1839. " Quartera. 

January, made up 6th Feb 150,012 

February, « 6th March, 211,637 

March, « 5 th April, 466,399 

April, « 5thMay 177,309 

May, " 5th June, 91,890 

June, « 5thJuly, 494,195 

1,691,442 

Flour during the same period of six 7 1 1 < nnn 

months, equal to about $ **^'""" 

1,706,442 

Add as above stated the fast six months > « oqa rTo 

of 1838 51,836,773 



3,543,215 



We now proceed to examine the quantity taken out of 
bond during the corresponding period of the succeeding 
twelve months. It appears from the table subsequently in- 
serted that the whole quantity of Wheat taken out of bond 
from July 1839 to Jnne 1840, inclusive, is, Qrt. 

. 1,721,892 
Flour for the same period, in Quarters of Wheat, 

about 212,600 



1,933,392 
From this may fairly be deducted the prindpal 
part of that taken out of bond in September 
1839, on account of the lateness of the har» 
vest and the damp unworkable state of the 
grain then being gathered* Duty was paid 
in that month on a quantity, including flour, 
exceeding 800/>00 Quarters, set downthree^ 
fourths of this stock to eke out the deficien- 
cy of 1838 600,000 

The real quantity required to make up the defi- 
ciency of 1839 1,333,392 

Which being deducted from 3,543,215 quarters as shown 
above, will leave 2,209,823 Quarters in favor of the harvest 
of 1839, as fiir as the relative amount of the supply of for- 
eign Wheat tends to throw light on the character of the two 
harvests. 

To this difierence, as shown by the quantity of wheat 
taken out of bond in the two succeeding periods of twelve 
months, must be added other items. We have always heard 
it estimated that the quantity of Barley used for making 
bread after the harvest of 1 838, when the price was low and 
the quality excellent, was not less than 1,200,000 quarters; 
of Beans, probably 400,000. The quality, the color, the con- 
dition, and the price of the best Barley of 1888 rendered ii 
in a peculiar manner adapted for thd purpose of humaa 
food, whilst in those respects the prdduee of ^ tame crop 
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in 1839 afibrded a very remarkable contrast to that of its 
nnfnecKate predecessor, for the Barley of 1 839 was generally 
damp, discolored, and unfit fur food. As the price has ranged 
relatively much higher since the harvest of 1839, and the 
quality of it as a substitute for wheat so greatly inferior to 
that produced in 1 838 as to be nearly Unfit for bread, we be- 
lieve not one-third of the quantity wai« used for food in 
1839-40. Take this as equal to 700,000 of wheat The ac- 
count will stand thus : — 
Difference in quantity of wheat taken out of 

bond in favor of the harvest of 1839 2,209,823 

Difference in substitutes of other grain. ....... 700,000 

Eight per cent for the difierence in produce of 
flour from the same quantity in measure of 
wheat on the whole year's produce, viz. on 

14,000,000 quarters 1,1 12,000 

Qoaotity of wheat told at extremely low prices 
to the distillers. Sec. in Ireland and Scotland 
and England because it was unfit for food, 
together with that portion wasted in the field 
from continuous wet weather, say 500,000 

Quarters 4,521,823 

It will be recollected that our statement of 2d August, 
1839, had reference merely to quantity, compared with the 
harvest of the preceding year. Of course we could not then 
enter into the consideration of the proportionate proof in flour 
from a given number of quarters of wheat ; therefore we 
have deducted eight per cent for the extraordinary deficien- 
cy of last year's produce in flour. This is the only explana- 
tion now demanded from us, although there are some which 
might fairly be brought forward in support of the case if it 
needed them. With respect to the only remaining point 
connected with this section relating to quantity, is the stock 
on hand at the commencement of each of the three harvests 
of 1838. 1839, and 1840. And we shall dismiss that with 
expressing our belief, from a careful consideration of the 
matter, that there is no great difference to be found in three 
years in this particular — the stock on hand on the 1st of A u- 
gust, 1839, being, according to our opinion, somewhat the 
largest of the three. The general opinion now is, that the 
stock at the present time held by the farmers, dealers, and 
manufacturers ih less than at the same period in the two for- 
mer years ; but the quiet >:tato of most of the country mar- 
kets, the free supplies of domestic Corn sent to Lend n, and 
the reluctance of the millers and bakers to lay in vtock, ap- 
pears to contradict that opinion. 

Wo now notice the next point, viz. the price. The aver- 
ago for the week ending August 2, 1839, was 71s. 3d., and 
of the six weeks terminating on that day 698. 2d. We will 
however refer to some of the weekly averages only. August 
9,72s.; August 16, 72s. 3d.; August 2 ^ 71s. Id.; Augu>t 
30, 7 Is. lOd. ; September 6, 71s. 9d. ; and no weekly aver- 
age is marked so high as any of the^e which we have quoted 
as distinguishing the period when the case was first put upon 
its trial, in the course of the same year. And the nearest 
approximation to the range of last August which we find 
in the present year is the return of Apiil 17th, which was 
698. 6d. The whole series taken in the aggregate mark an 
average reduction of about seven per cent frtim the six which 
we have referred to nt the starting point Nor can the cir- 
cumstance of the largo quantity of inferior com keeping 
down the averages unnaturally be pressed against us, be- 
cause that deficiency was owing to worse weather than any 
we provided for even in the first degree of comparison ; and 
if the weather had turned oat acconling to the assumption 
of the second degree of comparison, the quantity of good 
marketable corn would have been much greater, and the re- 
tuma would have exhibited an average decline of twenty 
per cent instead of seven per cent The bad quality of the 
prodoce is a fioint in the argument in our favor and not 
kgainst us. There were probably much more than a quarter 
of a milUon of quarters of wheat— it applies more particu- 
hriy to Ireland— sold at prices varying from 35s. to 45s. the 
quarter. Wo know that many of the most opulent land- 
holdon of Ireland sold their wheat to the distiilen at 15a. to 
170.dieban^ 



I Wo are of opinion that no part of this statement can I» 
i impeached foi want of fairness. And when we consider 
the nature of the weather which prevailed in the West of 
I England and the Eastern side of Scotland, aiid the still more 
' destructive character of the weather in Ireland during almost 
the entire period of the harvest of 1839, the wonder is, wbaa 
I we have before us the course of the corn trade for a whole 
; twelve months succeeding the date when we ventured to 
submit the estimate of relative quantity, that the result 
should bear out the calculation so remarkably as is shown 
both by supplies and prices. In deference to some very well 
informed merchants, as well as from the consideration that 
almost every dea!er in corn was opposed to our views, we 
guarded ourselves from stating the full measure of relativo 
excess over the harvest of 1838, which, in the event of fa- 
voring weather, we were convinced would be discovered by 
the course of the corn trade. This has now been unfohkd 
to us, and the proof is compressed into the forgoing obser- 
vations. Here we shall finally leave the subject, believing 
that we have submitted what may be termed nearly demon- 
strative evidence of the truth, as far as the nature of sncfa m 
wide-spread and complicated case permits. 

There is, however, a stray point, one of small significanoo 
compared with that with which we have now dealt, but stiQ 
one which we think proper to notice. It occurs in the Cir- 
cular of the 21st of February last, when we again endeavor- 
ed to sketch the probable course of the Com trade from that 
date until the harvest of 1 840, at which we have now ar» 
rived. This is the passage, 

*' 2. That with weather in the next degree inferior to that 
just assumed, viz. with seasons genial, productive, moist and 
dry, according to what experience has taught us to set down 
as an average, but not decidedly auspicious for the whole 
term, (i. e. until harvest,) there would not in that caae be 
more than a million of quarters taken out of bond — the ex- 
isting Corn-law remaining in force." 

It must be a person of a very crooked litigious mind who 
would raise the objection that the weather since February 
has been better than is here described. It has not been equal 
to the description, but inferior to it. How stands the fact 
then as to Foreign supply. The annexed table i4iows that 
in the five months tlicre have been taken out of bond 

787,984 quarters of wheat, 
about equal to 145,0.0 as flour being 496,479 cwt 

932,9b4 qrs. of wheat and flonr paid du^. 



We now quit the retrospective — upon which it may be 
I apprehended eager pushing men of business will imagine 
we have dwelt too long — for the purpose of sajring a few 
words on existing prospects. And this more with the inten- 
tion of clearing the way for a consideration of tMs import- 
ant subject than of giving such a report as we should ven- 
ture to submit to merchants as a thing to guide or influence 
their proceedings. We may as well state at once what oor 
impressions are, and, if we were in the business, upon which 
we should act, until better information or new circamstmnoea 
altered them. They are these, 

1. That the wheat crop in the British Islands in the year 
1840 will not yield a quantity in com measurement eqoal 
to that which the crop of 1839 would have yielded if the 
weather had been favorable from the first of August to the 
close of the autumn of that year. 

2. That with fair and moderately a uspidous ^weather 
there will nevertheless be a supply from this yearV growth 
nearly approaching to that which good fair years afford on 
the average, and a supply adequate to the wants of the peo- 
ple ; because the quality and condition of the wheat will, in 
the case provided, be good, and the supply for consumption 
in human food will in all probability be aided materially by 
a great increase in the supply of good hariey and oats of m 
description to be converted into food for man, which acon- 
sidorabk) proportion of these grains produced in 1899 coukl 
not be. 

3. Conseqaently, with fiivorable weather, we expect the 
coarse of trade, after the specolators have attained In part 
their object, to mark priooe which will be abeolutely probibi- 
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toiy of foreign mi^\y (except perhaps from America) for a 
long time to come. Although even in the case assumed as 
to weather, there is no lilielihood of prices foiling very low, 
yet they will be low enough to require a high duty on im- 
ported com. 

Our purpose on the present occasion being to represent 



Consequently, it appears to us that there is little danger of 
disturbance in our monetary affairs from this source, and it 
is proper to notice the matter, because we observe it stated 
in various provincial papers published in the manufacturing 
districts, that alarm for the position in which the Bank of 
England might be placed by an adverse corn-trade, tends 



merely the impression which general and diligent inquiry I powerfully to obstruct business, and prevent the revival of 
has imparted, we shall not now go into the case — for it is ' 



not one properly speaking — for the object of balancing evi- 
dence, and concluding therefrom. We shall select for notice 
only one or two interesting poipts connected with the pres- 
ent state of the trade. The first is the strength of the com- 
bination of speculators for the purpose of setting free the 
stock of bonded wheat, which with flour reducetl to wheat- 



confidence. 

America seems to us the only country that can send any 
considerable further supply uf wheat or flour until more shall 
be known concerning the issue of the approaching harvest 
There is now so much com grown in Michitran and portions 
of other States near to the British frontier, that we have no, 
doubt a considerable quantity will be passed over the boun- 



BMssure exceeds 600,000 quarters. The pretty general slack ; dary and sent to England, or cause the produce of Canada 
demand for consumption in most parts of the country shows i which would otherwise be consumed at home to be exported, 
that the object of the speculators will be deiermined in their If the harvest in the I 'nited States be as abundant as has 
&vor or otherwise almost purely l^ their degree of power. | been represented , prices under their existing Banking troo- 
Cora would certainly be now foiling insteid of rising but bles must be very low ; and consequently a considerable 
Ibr their transactions. We have in a previous number al- ! amount of value may be remitted in corn from the United 
luded to facts which indicate the oxtent of their grasp. — i States, notwithstanding a duty o{ Ids. 8d. or 16s. 8d. No 
There is a party and a very numerous one — for they consist merchant would for some time past, we imagine, speculate 
principally of the regular commission factors, orderly sup- j on a lower duty. The move com the people of the United 
ply and demand millers, and manufacturers generally — op- States oend u«, the better chance of ea%e and remunera" 
posed to the speculation ; but they are not and cannot be ' tion -will be afforded to the British manufacturer, There^ 
eombined for any counteracting speculative operations, and ^fore toe care not hov much they send U9 from that country , 
merely influence opinion among the aforesaid classes of .and have no apprehension of danger arising to the Bank^ 
regular traders, as the following extract from Messrs. Scott, { or the B ankers ^ from all other sources of import for ffrain^ 
Garoett, and Palmer's circular of Monday last in some mea- ' provided the harvest in England proves equal to §ur pre* 
sore msJces manifest : — ** We had a very largo fresh supply sent expectation, 

of wheat this moming from Essex, Kent, and Sufifolk, and We shall again advert to this important subject when 
though the local millers were not free buyers, the chief part * our information is more enlarged, and the proq>eet mora 
was taken oflf on speculation, or for shipment coastwise, upon fully developed, 
full as good terms as on this day se'nnight For Foreign 



We are, Sirs, obediently, 

H. B. dc Co. 
For Table seepage 132, and also page 138. 

Value of Real Property in St. Louisy Mo, — At a sale, 
on Saturday Ust, by Mr. Wm. J. Austin, of lots in Shreeve's 
addition, between I3th and 14th streets, if not quite a mile 
from the river bank, the prices were per foot as follows: 
One lot $19 75; four lots, |(20 ; one, ^0 50; and one, 
$21 50. 

The terms were, one quarter cash, and the balaace in 6» 
12 and 18 months. — Oaz, 



there was only a limited demand without alteration in value. 
The wheat harvest has partially commenced in this neigh- 
borhood, and may be expected to become general in the en- 
sning week, if the weather prove fovorable. A good deal 
of rain, however, fell yesterday; but at present it has the ap- 
pearance of being more settled.*' 

We hare, however, a strong conviction that the specula- 
tors will succeed in their object, at least so far as to eflect 
within a short period the liberation of more than half a mil- 
lion of quarters of wheat and flour. The markets are now 
so macfa under their control that, with the evidence which 
they have given of their power and combination, we can- 
not donbt their success. Whether, as they calculate, to the ' The sale of part of the valuable estate of the late General 
extent of getting the duty down to 6s. 8d. or not may be Ashley, fronting on Broadway, took place yesterday, and the 
doubted ; but 500,000 quarters or more will be token out of lots offered were sold by Messrs. Wm. Scott dc Co., at prices 
bond* In that case, and in the event of favorable weather varying from $50 to $60 per front foot 
lor two or three months, prices will range lower than they [St. Louis Republican^ July 28. 

would if no such quantity had been poured upon the mar- -~" 

kets, by ten per cent. /?<rmarJbaWtf Prwervfl/ion.— Mr. John Smith, of thi* 

There is, however, htUe chance of any considerable quan- ^wn whilst on his passage from Charieston to Nassau, N. P. 
tityc^ foreign wheat and flour amving m our ports from ; in Uie schr. Mary & Eliza, was knocked overboard by the 
•bTMd beyond that which is the result of speculations en- ; boom. The vessel was running at the rate of seven knots, 
tered mto some Ume ago. Wheat is higher in Hamburgh ' ^^d before she could be put about he was lost sight of: A 
and Dantxic than when we last wrote upon the subject in ' ^ery heavy shower of ram came on directly, and he was of 
April ; the best samples cannot be bought at those places course given up as lost But after the rain had ceased, and 
nndCT from 688. to 6 is. the quarter, and such could not be ^hile the schooner was on another teck, he was discovered 
sold in England at a profit, ercn with a low duty, under | g^imming, and by means of the yawl taken on board, havmg 
70s. No man would speculate upon stock nt that price unless ' ijg^n m the sea something like an hour. 
he were propelled to it by a bad harvest in England. This 
description may serve to show the improbability of any large 
•monnt of value being imported from the places of greatest ' 

sopply nearest to this country for some time to come ; and ( ^ , .^x. r j- - 1 ^ .. 

wTSlude to thU foctof high prices in the principal pJrts of! PJf^^ yeajs compared with several preceding y««^>«Pt»t 
^ y ,^ „ ^' .^t' , {T . ^ Waltham, Mass. Below is the qoanUty of rain which has 



Mr, Hale i — I observe in your paper of August 3d, a 
\ Record of Rain for the months of May, June, and July of the 



mpply, becu« it i. calcuhtea to have a material bearing ! ^"""Tn ""'•^T" J' T l?""*^ ' .•, .k i-„- 

« the conductor the Bank of England u,d upon thi [«"en»«Brun8w.,* Me., during the same three months 



money-market generally. 

Then it is well known that the Mediterranean ports have 
been exhausted of their stocks. There has been a good har- 
vest in Italy, as wdl as in all that part of Germany where 
the people would seek Trieste as the centre of accumulation 
for gram for export : but all the porte of those seas situated 
hejond the PilJars of Hercules are too distant for the opera- 
tion of English speculators at a period like the present time. 



the years 1889 and 1840 : 





May. 
In. lUO 


June. 
In. 100 


July. 
In. 100 


Amount* 
In. 100 


1839, 
1840, 


8.01 
2. 12 


4. 32 
2. 26 


8. 43 
1. 70 


20. re 
6. or 



The quantity for 1839 is much above the average. 

Yoursi _ T, C, 
Brunswick, Me.. Aug. 6, 1840. 
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CORN TRADE OP ENGLAND. 
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COBIV TBABE OF EXGI^AIVD. 

An aeeount of the quanHty in Quarters, of each kind of Grain, and Owto, of Wheat, Flour and all other Meal, 
imported into all the Porta of Great Britain fro^n all parts of the World {except Ireland) in each JHofit/t, tince 
the let Decefnber, 1838, dovtn to let July, 1840, dietinguiahing aefollowe, viz : 



Quantitiee imported in each month* 



YXABf. XOVTHl. 



1838 December. 

1839 January . . 
February . 
March. • . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auguet*** 
Se^ember 
October,.. 
November 
December 

1840 January . . 
February . 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 



Wheat 



212,583 
147,936 
210,419 
459,854 
213,703 
301,515 
285,290 
110,560 
235,865 
407,201 
132,565 
60,895 
72,820 

45,557 

44,812 

55,676 

229,756 

346,473 

284,624 



avAETBBi or 



Barley. Oats. 



505 
10,808 
28,856 
59,599 
84,622 
51,484 
41,194 
42,362 
34,414 
47,092 
98,919 
111,231 

60,419 
80,709 
62,759 
149,302 
126,258 
51,757 



3,582 

181 

15,711 

23,379 

10,707 

12,518 

49,062 

127,437 

266,539 

66,526 

68,761 

23,395 

10,336 



2,968 

7,903 

24,544 

26,478 

51,724 



Rye. 



1,781 

6,659 

8,165 

12,107 

6,216 

15,579 

12,909 

11,422 

47,260 

28,933 

2,284 

1,505 

1,491 

61 



626 
1,252 



Beans. I Pease. 



8,856 

8,997 

3,531 

6,166 

3,757 

10,620 

7,640 

13,118 

14,421 

13,839 

10,582 

28,957 

17,871 

4,718 
2,142 
5,187 
8,241 
13,363 
13,621 



2,831 

627 

2,900 

7,945 

8,323 

6,423 

8;348 

7,681 

9,959 

6,131 

8,301 

17,464 

30,515 

13,104 
6,774 
7,026 
12,857 
11,320 
18,012 



AD 
other. 



582 

6 

1,108 

2,422 

3 

1,489 

3,563 

1,026 

792 

842 

2,392 

26 

309 

280 
1,306 

979 
2,683 
6,936 
1,000 



Wheat 
flour. 



72,000 
56,593 
82,029 

166,369 
55,919 
39,751 
54,291 
59,718 
33,089 
67,267 
44,972 
55,039 

122,160 

45,681 

82,418 

55,758 

101,718 

207,490 

113,096 



MeaL 



5 

60 

1 

100* 
88 

857 

7 

32 

Tio 

80 



191 



13 



Quantitiee charged with Duty for Borne Consumption in each Month. 



TJLIBS. XOITTSS. 



1838 December. 

1839 Januaiy . . 
Februaiy . 
March, . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1840 January . . 
February . 
March ... 

April 

May 

June..... 



dCARTBBs or 



Wheat 



259,480 
150,012 
211,637 
466,399 
177,309 

91,890 
494,195 

18,525 

2,179 

774,642 

113,503 

7,162 

12,402 

4,995 

7,660 

55,676 

229,736 

346,473 

148,439 



Barley. 



8 
20,033 
31,011 
20,167 
52,934 
92,161 
39,112 
37,938 
30,863 
46,734 
106,741 
112,453 

61,414 
80,515 
54,426 
139,609 
143,937 
41,961 



Oats. 



139 

305 

31,365 

4,254 

174 

1,109 

7,724 

224,530 

394,381 

25,638 

155,054 

13,928 

7,156 

1,101 

96 

114 

1,775 

623 

29,377 



Rye. 



1,147 

12,110 

8,276 

12,107 

925 

107 

342 

421 

86,501 

30,215 

1,438 

64 

2 

56 

"l40 

116 

60 

136 



Beans. 



5,319 

40,068 

4,436 

5,647 

1,412 

1,807 

2,811 

3,714 

14,253 

8,836 

11,969 

54,887 

19,100 

5,666 
2,690 
2,075 
2,833 
3,292 
5,381 



Pease. 



1,066 

404 

12,849 

3,925 

417 

735 

1,397 

3,425 

9,741 

7,711 

18,378 

31,791 

32,183 

13,104 
4,791 
1,513 
2,760 
1,029 
7^3 



AU 
other. 



585 

20 

2,149 

4,272 

1,280 

3,922 

1,026 

660 

412 

1,694 

723 

288 

243 
1,117 

974 
2,374 
6,933 
1,000 



Wheat 
flour. 



62,043 
63,414 
79,557 

180,074 
38,009 
13,700 
36,197 
18,509 
7,249 

129,631 
33,911 
36,074 
28,071 

6,921 

6,053 

9,133 

93,297 

287,182 

100,814 



MeaL 



66 
1 



362 
1 
.... 

113 



443 



G oogle 
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Quantity remaining' in Bond at the end of each Month* 



dUABTSBB OT 



TSABf. 



Wheat 



Barley. 



Oats. 



Rye. 



Beans. 



Pease. 



AU 
other. 



Wheat 
flour. 



Meal. 



1838 December.. 

1839 January . . . 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . . 
September. 

October 

November . 
December. . 



1840 Januaiy . . 
February . 
March... 

April 

May 

June 



6,403 

9,491 

12,870 

4,833 

41,227 

249,674 

40,258 

131,744 

360,638 

2,892 

16,233 

69,805 

128,398 

178,422 
216,742 
263,220 
377,863 
396,649 



11,409 

11,797 

• 2,661 

491 

9,325 

41,148 

824 

2,906 

7,074 

8,506 

9,264 

2,170 

1,038 

126 

304 

5,066 

10,377 

2,847 

10,175 



239,668 

240,514 

222,495 

238,211 

245,749 

253,018 

291,234 

192,195 

64,764 

99,983 

9,715 

15,650 

14,738 

13,451 
14,178 
21,492 
38,965 
62,472 
81,304 



5,078 

6 

6 

6 

3,053 

17,397 

29,856 

59,696 

788 

* 791 
1,444 
2,878 

3,041 
3,041 
2,901 
1,948 
2,386 
3,346 



30,317 

4,190 

3,525 

4,104 

6,372 

15,462 

19,634 

29,300 

28,426 

32,585 

31,141 

5,039 

3,360 

3,815 

2,673 

5,730 

10,498 

21,309 

28,252 



13,887 

13,630 

2,581 

8,592 

11,937 

17,911 

24,651 

28,609 

29,660 

27,145 

16,574 

2,913 

698 

700 

2,653 

8,167 

17,637 

28,403 

36,799 



3,119 

5,104 

2,063 

233 

159 

359 



698 
"21 



118 

62 

378 

378 

62 



25,806 
29,771 
31,941 
14,263 
27,805 
36,059 
37,348 
66,019 
85,250 
19,613 
27,221 
43,078 
123,881 

167,274 
226,667 
266,380 
251,455 
146,580 
132,509 



281 

284 

274 

274 

32 

23 

57 

47 

53 

61 

53 

48 

48 

48 
48 
87 
87 
100 
76 






A meeting was held in London on the 3d of July, com- 
posed of the merchants, bankers, and tradesmen, of the dty, 
on the subject of the persecution of the Jews m the East — 
Copies of the proceedings of the meeting were transmitted 
by the Lord Mayor to the several ambas^ors. Among the 

Sublished answers of the ambassadors is the following firom 
fr. 6tevenson : 

" 32, Upper Grorvenor otreet, July 13, 1840. 

** My Lord — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 8th instant, enclosing to me, for the 
purpose of transmission to my Government, the resolutions 
Adopted at the meeting of the merchants, bankers, traders, 
and others of the city of London, held at the Egyptian Hall, 
on the 8d of July, in relation to the cruelties practised to- 
wards the Jews in the East 

''I beg to assure your Lordship, that I will take an eariy 
opportunity of transmitting these resolutions to the United 
States ; and I cannot better do justice to my own feeliBgs, 
or those wfaidi I feel confident will be entertained by the 
President and people of the United States, in relation to the 
snlgeclB of these vesolutions, than to seize the occasion to 
express my deep sympathy in iavor of those oppressed peo- 
ple. 

" I have the honor to be, 

your Lordship's obedient servant, 

•'A.Stbtbhsoh." 



Cenmo ©/A*. Providence. — We have been furnished by 
Mr. John 8. Despeau, employed to take the census in this 
town, with the annexed particulars in relation to the popu- 
lation, manufactures, &C., thereof. 
The whole number of inhabitants is 4207 

The number of white males is 2033 

" " •* females 2174 

" ** colored males 31 

" " " females 32 

The whole number of inhabitants in Pawtucket village is 
2717. 

There aro 2 academies in the town, which contain 40 
students each; 8 private schools, which contain 255 scho- 
lars, and 8 epmmoi^ sdiopis, whid^ contmn 577 spholara^ 



The following is a list of the names and ages of the re- 
volutionary soldiers and pensioners in N. Providence : 

Calvin Ripley, aged 93 

Elizabeth Gregory, 91 

Lucy Marsh, 89 

Waite Brown, 87 

Huldah Sweetland, 84 

Benjamin Burril, 81 

Stephen Brown, 81 

John Montgomery, 81 

Sarah Hawkins, 80 

Stephen Randal, 79 

Dorcas Sherman, 77 

Lucy FieW, 76 

Manufacturet, — ^There are 20 establishments in the town 
for the mann&cture of cotton cloths. They contain 30,000 
spindles, and turn out $230,000 worth of goods a year. 
Six hundred operatives are employed in them, and the 
amount of capital invested in them is ^270,000. 

The whole amount of capital invested in all kinds of 
manufactures in the town is $402,200. 

.Agriculture, ^c. — There are 390 horses owned in the 
town, 790 head of cattle, 100 sheep, 1075 swine, $1050 
worth of poultry. There were 50 bushels of wheat rtiaed 
last year 1 75 of barley, 500 of oats, 1000 of rye, 55 of bock- 
wheat, 7,700 of c(mi, 15,300 of potatoes, and 2,110 toni of 
hay. 

The population of North Providence in 1820 was 2418; 
in 1830 it was 3303. It being, in 1840, 4207, there hae 
been an increase within the last ten yeaisof upwards of 900. 
— Pawtucket Oaz, 



City Poot Ojflce, oti the Loot Day of the Se9timi.'-4% 
has been stated to us, by one whose information on the sub* 
ject cannot be doubted, that on last Tuesday, the day of (he 
adjoumment of Congress, no less than three bandied mmL 
forty-four bushels of documents and newspapera were seni 
from our City Post Office by the maj\» going East, Wee^ 



North, and Souths— .ATa/^ Int, 
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OINNING OP BAST INDIA COTTON. 
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Ginning of East India Cotton* 

On page 286 of Vol. II an account was giren of the suo- 
oenful exertions of Capt Baylea^to procure American plan- 
ters and Gins to be sent to the East Indies to improve the 
quality of their Cotton. In the Liverpool Mail of the 21st 
of July, we find the following details of some experiments 
made with those gins, upon East India Cotton, and of the 
ultimate destination of gins and planters for India. 

It was known in the beginning of last week that it was 
the intention of the directors of the East India Company to 
pay a visit to Liverpool, for the purpose of calling the atten- 
tion of the brokers and spinners of the commercial and manu- 
fiicturing districts to the extended eflforts they are about to 
make for directing and encouraging an improved mode of 
ealtivation of cotton in our eastern possessions, and of sub- 
stituting a number of experiments in the cleaning of cotton- 
wool. It had been conceived by Capt. Bayles, of the In- 
dian military service, that the only elfectual mode to im- 
proTO the culture of cotton in India, was to induce a number 
of experienced planters to go out. In 1838 he was there- 
fore deputed to visit America, where he engaged ten planters, 
BIZ of whom have already sailed, three to Bombay and three 
to Madras. The remaining four will accompany Captain 
Bayles, to the Bengal presidency. The captain also brought 
widi him seed of the best kinds, especially of the Mexican 
plant, now the most valued in Louisiana and Southern Ala- 
bama ; also saw-gins by several makers, as Brookes, Jones, 
Carver, and Idler. With these gins the intended experiments 
were to be made. 

On Wednesday last the chairman of the directors, Wm. 

Butterworth Bayley, Esq. the deputy chairman Lyall, 

Esq. Sir Richard Jenkins, late chairman, Sir James Lush- 
ington. Sir Robert Campbell, and John Loch, Esq. directors, 
with Mr. Melvill, the secretary, and Mr. Green, the assistant 
secretary of the board, arrived in Liverpool, and fixed Fri- 
day for making the experiments. Accordingly, on the af- 
ternoon of that day, the directors, together with deputations 
from the Chambers of Commerce of Manchester and Glas- 
gow, and a large body of brokers and spinners, assembled 
in a room on the premises of Messrs. Fawcett and Preston. 
They had been summoned by a circular, which so fully ex- 
plains the object in view that we insert a copy : 

** The object of the present experiments is toshow, ihat by 
tlie introduction of the American saw-gin into India, the 
cotton indigenous to that country may be so well cleaned, 
and with so little injury to the staple, as to render it a mar- 
ketable article to an almost unlimited extent 

It is not intended to compare cotton so cleaned with (hat 
which is cleaned by hand, or even by the roller-gin. It must 
be obvious that hand-dean ing, except as a mere experiment, 
is totally out of the question ; and as it has been found that 
the best roller-gin can only do about one-eighth of the work 
effected by a saw-gin in an equal time, on which account it 
has been long ago discarded in America, except for cleaning 
Sea Island cotton, it follows that the preference will neces- 
sarily be given to the saw-gin, wherever operations are upon 
an extensive scale, provid^ it be once admitted that, in the 
p rocess of ginning, the staple of the cotton is not materially 
iDJnred. The universal use of the saw-gin in America has 
placed this point beyond dispute, as far as regards the cotton 
of that country, and the experiments of this day will doubt- 
less satisfy all present, that East India cotton may be sub- 
jected to the same process with exactly similar results. The 
invmition of this gin enabled America almost to drive India 
out of the market, as a grower of the raw material, just as 
the invention of spinning machinery has driven her from 
the manufacture of cottons ; by its adoption into India she 
will, in all probability, regain her lost position, and may, in 
her toni, be almost the only country from which the wants 
•f the English manufacturer will be supplied. 

Foar saw-gins will be set in motion in the long room, viz. 
tfavse from America, driven by steam power, and one by man- 
ual labor, built here by Dr. Jones. Mr. Fawcett's roller gins, 
driTfln by steam power, will be at work in another room. — 



Into each of these gins will be put 21 lbs. weight of Surat 
cotton in the seed, which has been in this country for seven 
years, is very dirty, and is by no means a superior sample of 
East India cotton. The time occupied in ginning, will ne- 
cessarily vary according to the number of saws in each gin. 
Two of the gins have sixty saws, one has forty, and the 
hand-gin has only twenty-tour saws. Speqpiens of what 
is cleaned by each gin will be submitted in separate parcels, 
one at a time, to tiie brokers and spinners, with the view of 
ascertaining first which saw-gin is most efficient, and second^ 
what may be the value of the cotton so ginned. 

The whole of the ginned cotton, afler being weighed to 
ascertain the quantity of waste, will be sent to the North 
Shore Mill Company, where the process of spinning it will 
afterwards be exhibited. 21 lbs. of cotton grown in India 
from Foreign seed will next be put into the best gin, and 
when cleaned will be compared with some o( the same cot- 
ton cleaned in India. Both of these will be submitted for 
valuation to the brokers and spinners. Specimens of cotton 
grown in India from Bourbon seed, and of American cotton, 
will be similarly experimented upon. 

Samples of all the different cottons, with the prices they 
would fetch in the market, as certified by brokers and spin- 
ners present, will be retained by the American gentlemen 
for their future guidance in India.** 

W. R. Bayley, Esq., intimated to the assembly the objects 
which the board of directors had in view. The experiments 
then began. A bag of 21bs. of the above described Surat 
cotton was put into each of the three American gins. That 
called No. 1, is the invention of Mr. Carver ; No. 3, that of 
Mr. Jones, and No. 3, tliat of Mr. Brookes. 

The following is the result of the experiments : — 

Gin No. 1. — Amount of cotton wool yielded, 6 lbs. 3 ox; 
seeds and waste, 15 lbs. 6 oz. The estimated value per lb. 
was 4 jd. 

Gin No. 2.— Cotton, 5 lbs. ; seeds, 14 lbs. 10 oz. ; waste, 
12 oz. Value 4jd. 

Gin No. 3. — Cotton, 5 lbs. 3 oz. ; seeds, 12 Ibst 8 oz. ; 
waste, 2 lbs. 1 1 oz. 

The fourth'saw-gin experimented upon was also of Ameri- 
can invention. It had been tried in India, with hand power^ 
and failed. There were put into it 21 lbs. of the same Surat 
cotton as had before been used ; and the result was thus— 
Cotton, 4 lbs. 10 oz. seeds, 15 lbs. waste, 10 oz. Value 4d. 

The experiment on the hand-gin alluded to in the circular 
and the construction of which had been only commenced 
twelve days previous, turned out more successfully than 
might have been anticipated under the circumstances. A 
small amount of cotton only was ginned, which was pro- 
nounced to be equal to the samples of the gins Numbers 2 
and 4. 

Generally speaking, the experiments of the day were al* 
lowed to be quite sufficient to show that East India cotton 
may be satisfactorily cleaned by the saw-gin, although several 
gentlemen were of opinion that the staple is too short to al- 
low of the cutting which must necessarily take place, to 
some extent, in the operation. If, however, the efforts about 
to be made by the directors should have the anticipated elTect 
of improving the quality of the cotton produced in the East 
Indies, this objection will be removed. For the first year or 
two the efibrts of Capt. Bayles and the planters can be ex- 
pected to produce no very decisive consequences ; but in the 
course of no very long period we may hope to hear some- 
thing which will be decisive of the fate of this most impor- 
tant experiment, alike interesting to England and to thtt 
East. 

On Friday evening the chairman of the board of direo* 
tors entertained a Itirge party at dinner at the Adelphi HoieL 
There were present the deputations from Glasgow and Man- 
chester, and a number of extensive cotton spinners and bro- 
kers. 

In consequence of the visit of the directors to this town, 
some gentlemen of Manchester, interested in the trade to the 
East Indies, and feeling a strong anxiety to promote the 
growth of cotton there, thought it right to testify their re- 
spect for the directors, and their sympathy in the important 
object which had brought them into Lancashire, by inviting 
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them to a dinner in Manchester. A deputation, consisting 
of John Macricar, Esq^ Thomas Ashton, Esq., Robert Glad- 
ston, Esq., and David Price, Esq. was accordingly sent to 
Liverpool for that purpose ; but the previous engagementa 
of the directors prevented them from accepting the invitation. 



Canal ConiniGrce. 

Collector's OmcB, 7 
Cleveland, August dd, ]840. S 
Of property on which toll is charged by weight, there ar- 
rived at Cleveland, by way of the canal, during the past 
month, 28,679.082 Ibe. During the corres- 
ponding month last year, 11 ,483,386 lbs. 

The following are the chief articles that arrived, viz : 
174,497 bushels Wheat, 
14,855 do. Corn, 
26,558 do. Mineral Coal, 
56,054 barrels Flour, 
1,053 do. Pork, 
834 do. Whiskey, 

28.290 pounds Butter, 
13,129 do. Lard, 

37.291 do. Bacon, 
375,413 do. Iron and Nails, 

144 hhds. Tobacco, 
238.955 Stavea, 
253 cords Wood, 
Of property on which toll is charged by weight, there 
were cleared from Cleveland, by way of the canal during 

the past month, 3,331,660 lbs. 

During the month of July, last year, .... 6,742,415 lbs. 
The following are the chief articles cleared, viz : 
4,477 barrels Salt, 
.^11 do. Lake Fish, 
667,963 pounds Merchandise, 
137,340 do. Furniture, 
141,639 do. Gypsum, 
159,504 feet Lumber, 
619 M. Shingles, 

D. H. BEARDSLEY, Collector. 
Cleveland Herald, 



Statement of tbe STevr Orleans Banks^ 

Made by Lucien Hermanny Secretary of the Boards 1«# 
Jlugutty 1840. 

Capital paid in, $41,762,498 

Real Estote and other investments, 8,693/16 

Discounts and Loans — 

on Pledges of Bank Stock, 1,^03,114 

on Stock by Property Banks, 9,764,726 

on Real Estate, bills & notes, 37,630,933 

Balances due to or from Foreign Banks, Dr.. ... 133,1 1 1 

** Cr 315,124 

Domestic Bills and Bank Notes of other States, 1,324,547 
Balances due to or from Banks in other States, Dr. 2,143,561 

Cr. 923,757 

Liabilities other than those expressed, 8,222,331 

Assets, other than those expressed, 3,70 *,367 

B.'ilances due to or from Local Banks, 1,055,963 

Deposits, by Individuals or Corporations, 6,297,675 

by Public Officers, 229,144 

Actual Circulation, 5,1 98,334 

Specie in Vaults, 3,6 1 4,634 

Gain, capital and profits undivided, 6,419,258 



Oar Canal Commerce* I 

We invite the attention of our readers to tlie article under ; 
this head selected from that valuable paper, the Cleveland 
Herak). | 

It will be seen that our exports by the Canal have more 
than doubled, when compared with the exports of the cor- 1 
responding month of last year, being now more than twen- 
ty-eight millions of pounds, and last year eleven and a half 
millions of pounds, and although the present price of arti- 
cles constituting these exports may be less than they were 
last year, the aggregate value is doubtless greater, and shows 
that wo have relatively more means to pay our debts. On 
the othei hand, a reference to the comparative amount of im- 
ports by the Canal is ground of great encouragement. The 
imports for July are less than one half what they were in 
July of last year, and no doubt purchased at a cost relatively 
lesa, and in this interesting aspect there is cause of congratu- 
lation that our foreign debt is less than one half what it was 
a year ago— all tending to show that our debt as a people is 
rapidly diminishing. Our friends in other States will be 
•urprised at the amount of Flour 56,054 barrels, and 174,- 
199 btMhels of Wheat shipped from onepomt in one month 
— the latter article goes to the mills at Black Rock, Roches- 
ter, Oswego and Troy, in New York ; the traffic in which 
serves to bind in still stronger chain, the feelings of the Em- 
pire of the East and West. 

Cincinnati Republican, 

Appolntmexki 1>7 tbe Prealdciitt 

By and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
Philip Schuyler, of New York, to be Consul of the 
United States for the port of Liverpool, in the place of Fran- 
cb B. Ogden, reaigntd ; his commiseioQ to take effect from 
lbs 15tb of October next 



Mastachiisettt State Priton. — On ihc 1st Octobflrj 1839, 
there were 318 convicts in the prison, kluc^ wlixch time tbere 
have been received 86. During the same time 72 have bcFn 
discharged by expiration of their seniPncFft^lS pardont^, 
or sentences remitted — and 2 have dii^l^ir^tnl B9— muking 
at this time the whole number of convirts in the Smtc Pri- 
son, 314. Of these there are employed in the department 
of preparing and hammering stone. III. This husinpfis m 
consequently carried on extensively — and is executed in a 
workmanlike manner. Some of the convicts are now en- 
gaged in' getting out a masi<ive and costly monument of 
Quincey g^ranite, to be erected in ^ew Orleans to the mem« 
ory of Mr. Milne. The remainder of the convicts are em- 
ployed as follows— cabinet makers, 57 — brush makers, '^9— 
hatters, 9— coopers, 4 — black and white smiths, 24 — tin 
workers, 6— shoe makers and tailors, SO — cooks, washeis, 
baker, barbers, sweepers in solitary prison, Ac. 21 — partially 
insane, or supposed to be, and not now at labor, 4 — hospital 
attendant, waiters and runners in the yard and shop, 6.— 
I'hese, including,/owr only in the hospital, neither of whom 
is supposed to be' dangerously ill, make up the whole num- 
ber, 314. 

Boston Journal. 



From the Jeffersonian Republican. 
Atsessmeiits in nionroe Connty, Pa. 

During the last session of the Legislature, the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth was required to furnish an abstract 
of the triennial assessment of the different counties through- 
out the State, and shortly before the adjournment a table* 
was published of such as had been received. The Commis- 
sioners of several counties having neglected to reply in 8C»< 
son, to the Secretary's circular. 

Among those enumerated were, 

Monroe, |366,284 

Pike, 457,236 

Wayne, 1,109,542 

No return being made for Northampton. The fact of 
Monroef county being valued at a lower rate than Pike seem- 
ed erroneous, and I determined to ascertain its correctness by 
an examination of the assessment books. The result of my 
labours 1 have arranged in two tables herewith annexed, and 
differs widely from the Secretary's statement^the amount of 
Real Estate alone being $1,2 14,504 and the total amount of 
property taxed for county purposes $1,194,852, or within • 
fraction of one and a half millions of dollars. 



• Seepage/. 

f Monroe county was formed in April 1836, firom parts of 
Northampton and Pike coonttes.— Zd Regislfr^ T 
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The Secretaiy obserres that such different rates of Talua- 
tion prerail in di&rent counties, that it is impossible to in- 
stitute a comparison of their respective resources — and the 
same remark may be applied to the ten townships of this 
eoonty. 

Section 3, of the general law relating to " County rates 
and levies" passed April 15th 1834, directs *" that the as- 
sessors of the several townships shall previoutly to each tri- 
ennial assessment, assemble at the office of the Commission- 
ers of their respective counties on a day to be appointed by 
such CommissionerB, to fix upon ' tome uniform standard* 
to ascertain the real value of all property made taxable by law, 
taking into consideration, improvements, proximity to roaiket, 
and other advantages of situation, so that the same relative 
valuation may be observed in every township.** Now, if 
such a meeting was held in 1 837 in this county, the umform 
standard has been grievously misunderstood by the diflierent 
assessors, as a* slight examination of the tables will show. 

As an instance I take tlie townships of Stroud and Ham- 
ilton—though the number of acres returned in the latter, is 
but 708 the greatest, yet the quantity used for agricultural 
purposes, exceeds that amount in Stroud by several thousand 
acres — and it is beKeved, the productiveness and relative value 
of the iarms in the two townships, do not greatly differ — and 
yet the average rate of the farms in Hamilton is but $8 per 
acre, while that of Stroud is nearly $13 — a difference of 
neariy ^ per acre — it follows that one is too high or the 
other too low, and in either case that the citizens of Stroud 
are burdened with taxes, to an extent above the relative 
value. By a cohimn in Table If., you will observe the same 
disproportion exists in the Tax occupations : while the aver- 
age rate to each taxable, in Hamilton is $160, in Ross the 
next township adjoining it is but $63 — in Stroud it is 
$124, and in Price adjoining, it is nothing at all ! ! In one 
township. Cows are rated at $8, and in all the rest at $10. 
Horses seem to be rated, Just as the whim of the moment 
dictates. In Lower Smithfield they average $44 each, and 
in Middle Smithfield $34^. In Pocono $28^, and in Toby- 
hanna $47^. In Stroud $35, and in Hamilton $40 and so 
on. In these matters each tax payer can make his own com- 
ments. Dwelling houses are separately enumerated in but 
four townships, and in their valuation the same system or 
rather want of system prevails. In one township pleasure 
wagons are taxed and in another j^o/^f wa/cA^ for county 
purposes, though they are not in the list of taxable articles. 
In these remarks I by no means wish to be understood as 
casting any reflections on the intentions of the late assessors, 
believing as I do, that the deviations from the umform 
standard directed to be obecrved in the section above quoted 
were caused by a misconeeption of the spirit of the law. 
Now that a heavy State tax is to be levied in addition to the 
present county and township taxes it is highly important that 
the burden be equalized throughout the county, which can 
only be done by a strict observance of the law oi 1834, on 
the part of the Commissioners and Assessors. 

JUSTICE. 



Surgical. — A medical man has directed our attention to 
a surgical uivention that bids fair to be of great use in re- 
ducing the amount of suffering attendant upon amputation. 
A band of flexible steel encircles the limb like a ribband ; 
this is graduated by means of a slide with cogs, and a racket 
wheel turned with a key ; the object of this band is to make 
an equable circular retraction by which the dreadfully painful 
dissection of the skin that is to cover ^e wound when the 
limb IsoS, IB rendered quite uun ece s sa ry. Actual experi- 
ment has proved that a lunb may be removed in ten seconds 
— and the pain attendant oa the' operation must therefore be 
greatly reduced. The inventor is Dr. Dixon, a surgeon of 
experience and great promise, of this city* — A*. Y, Era* 

iZZiiioM.— On the 4th of July inst for the first time, there 
was heU npon the extensive and beautiful prairie at the new 
and growing town of PnMdenee, in Bureau county, a cele- 
bration of the anniversanr of American Independence by the 
dtiians of both nxea of that town and of Tiskilwa, late 
Indiantown. — Peoria Regj 

Vol. IU.— 18 



Large Casting, — ^We had the pleasure of w itn c win g» 
yesterday aflemoon, at the foundry of Messrs. Merrick and 
Towne, the casting of one of the bed-plates of the engines 
to be placed in the United States Steam Frigate, now build- 
ing at the Navy Yard. About thirty-four thourand pounds 
of iron were melted for this casting; the plate itself will 
weigh about twenty-seven thousand pounds, or thirteen and 
a half tons ! The pouring furnished a fine spectacle ; the 
time occupied in filUng the mould was 1 minute 35 seconds. 
The bed-plate is 39 feet 2^ inches long, 7 feet 4 inches wide^ 
and 2i inches thick. The channel mmi the condenser to 
the air-pump, and two strong ribs, 23 inches deep, running 
the whole length of the plate, form parts of the same cmI- 
ing. The operation, which could not fail to be watched 
with anxiety by all concerned, was conducted with perfect 
order, and, so far as yet appears, with entire success. 

The construction of these immense engines is advancing 
rapidly in the various departments, (whid are veiy numer- 
ous,) and renders the extensive establishment of Merrick 6^ 
Towne a place of special interest at the present time. 

[Mrth American. 



The Ut S, JhHgate Macedonian was taken into the dry 
dock, in Charlestown, yesterday afternoon at 3 o'clock. She 
passed in all standing--guns and all on board, precisely as 
she came from sea, three days since. This is the first time 
this has taken place at this dock — although we are informed 
that the frigate Columbia was taken in in the same manner 
a few years since at Norfolk. There seems to be no sort of 
difficulty in the operation, and it certainly saves a vast deal 
of labor and expense. The bottom of the Macedonian, al- 
though by no means so foul as some we have seen, is cover- 
ed all over with small barnacles, which must have retarded 
her sailing in a very material degree. 

When the frigate Constellation was taken bito the dock 
last year, her bottom was completely coveted with pretty 
good sized oysters ; this was after a three years' cruize in the 
West Indies. The Macedonian has only been out half that 
time ; she has the very same guns on board she had when 
taken from the British in 1812, viz r 14 long 18 pounders 
on her gun deck, and 9 32 carronades, and one long 18 on 
her quarter deck and forcastle: total, 44 guns. Her copper 
seems to be in excellent order, as we could see no place that 
was in the slightest degree ragged* She will sail again in 
the course of a few weeks< — Boston Atlas* 



Yesterday afternoon, about five o'clock, one of the fluted 
pillars, for the new Custom Honss, passed through State 
street, mounted upon three four wheeled carriages, built in 
tho veiy strongest manner, and drawn by thirty-one yoke of 
stout oxen and two horses. Its weight is thirty-six tons. 
The train left Qnincy, about nine miles distant, at 7 o'clock 
yesterday morning, having been ten hours on the road. The 
forenoon being hot, two yoke of oxen became exhaosled, 
and were taken out of the team before it reached the city. 
The pillars for the Custom House are of two sizes, the laigest 
of which will weigh about fifty tons. — Bost, Patriot, 



From Supplement to the Circular to Bankers. 
Prices of Com In Europe. 

Sirs, 
We intended to insert the following returns some time 
since. They are curious and interesting, as illustrating tw« 
points of some importance. The first is, that in Sweden — 
a country where, we believe, there is no metallic money in 
current use of a higher denomination than four penoe, and 
where paper money, for the smallest sums as well as the 
largest, is in regulated circulation— com is uniformly cheaper 
than in other of the more westerly states of Europe, and the 
fluctuations in the price of corn are less than in any country. 
Next to Sweden in Ibe latter characteristic stands Kngland. 
These facts wo submit to the repealers and conservators of 
our existing Com law. 

We are, Sin, obediently, 

H^ B. & Co. 
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PRICES OP WHEAT IN EUROPE. 



(Atfowr, 



Prices of Wlieat In Europe. 

No. 1. 

A Return of the highest and lowost annual average prices 
of Wheat, and the diflference per cent, between 1816 and 
1838, in England and the following countries : Prussia 
Proper, Posen, Brandenburg and Pomerania, Silesia, 
Saxony, Westphalia, the Rhenish Provinces, Sweden, 
* Bordeaux, Lisbon, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Dantzig, Peters- 
' burg, Riga and Trieste; — (so far as the same can be made 
out from Documents readily accessible.) 



GOVaTRIZS. 



Period for 

which the 

information 

can be 

given. 



England. . . 

Prussia Pr'per 

Posen 

Brandenburg 
and Pomer- 
ania 

Silesia* 

Saxony 

Westphalia . . 

The Rhenish 
Provinces. . . 

Sweden 

Bordeaux . . . 

Lisbon 

Hamburg. . . . 

Rotterdam . . . 

Dantzig 

Petersburg. . . 

Riga 

Trieste 



Average Annual Prices. 



Lowest 



Year Price. 



From *. 

1815to 1838 1835 39 
1816 "1837 1825 16 



Highest. 



Year Price. 



1817 
1817 



i 
I. 

I 

i5 



140. 
212. 



1816 " 1837 1825 16 9 1817 60 9 200 



1816 « 1937 1826 17 
1816" 1837,1825 Ig 
1816" 1837.1826 17 
1816 "1837 182618 



1816" 
1816" 
1816" 
1815" 
1816" 
1816" 
1815" 
1815" 
1815" 
1816" 



1837,182419 
1835; 1824 16 
1838 1834 22 
18381829 37 
18381826 19 
1838' 1824 26 
1838 1827 22 
1836 1821 22 
1838 1825 20 
1838'l825 21 



1817 60 7 248. 

1817 65 9 202. 

1817 64 21269. 

1817 79 10.334. 



1817 86 
1829 34 
1817 80 
1817 117 
1817 80 
1817104 
1817 75 



1817 
1817 
1818 



56 
56 
58 



8;312. 
11J119. 

7 260. 
6'213. 
321. 
4295. 

8 235. 
8!l55. 
9183. 
0176. 



* No account can be given of Prices in Brandenburg and 
Silesia united, as required by the Order ; the above is the 
only form in which the account can be rendered. 
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No. 2, 
A return of the highest and lowest prices of Wheat, and the 
difference per cent in each of the years from 1829 to 1 838 
inclusive, in each of the following countries : England, 
Dantzig and Rotterdam. 
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Years. 








8a ' 








% ti 




1 




s 


Difieren 
per cen 


1 


d. 


1 






8. 


d. 


». d. 




8. 


8. d. 




1829 


30 


8 60 1 


96. 


40 


6 


52 4; 39. 


1830 


29 


948 2 


62. 


39 


11 


49 6 24. 


1831 


40 


249 6 


23. ' 


48 


11 


60 9, 24. 


1832 


28 


10142 6 


47. 1 


34 


6 


46 11 


36. 


1833 


26 


4 


32 


21. 1 


26 


6|38 ] 


44. 


1834 


23 


2 


28 6 


23. 


30 


1 


34 4 


14. 


1836 


20 


1 


24 11 


23. 


26 


9 


31 6 17. 


1836 


21 


10 


34 10 


69. 


29 


7 


33 4! 12. 


1837 23 


2 


33 n 


36. 


Imperfect Return. | 


1838 24 


1 


61 2 


154. 


» 


9 64 61 40. 



Statistical Department, Inn t>^^*m^ 

Board of Trade, 27th March, 1840. 5 dorter. 

No. 3. 
An account of the highest and lowest weekly average prices 
per quarter in England and Wales, and the difierence per 
cent between the years 1829 and 1838. 



Years. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Difference 
percent 




8. d. 


*. d. 




1829 


66 4 


76 11 


37. 


1830 


66 6 


74 11 


36. 


1831 


69 2 


76 1 


27. 


1832 


51 3 


63 7 


24. 


1833 


49 2 


66 6 


14. 


1834 


40 6 


49 6 


22. 


1835 


86 


44 


22. 


1836 


36 


61 9 


68. 


1837 


61 


60 1 


17. 


1838 


62 4 


78 4 


60. 
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Com Returns. Board of^^^ p^^^ TrSrn Z„;«.^ 
Trade,27ih March. 1840.5 ^'^' ^^'^P' ""^ ^""'^ ^**''"^ 



No. 4. 
A return of the aggregate average of the extreme yearly 
differences in the weekly prices of Wheat in England, and 
at other places, between 1829 and 1838. 



Aggregate average of 
the extreme yeariy 
coDHTRiEs. differences betvireen 

1829 and 1838. 

England 31 percent 

Odessa 65 " 

Memel 56 « 

Dantzig 64 " 

Hamburg 48 ** 

Amsterdam 48 ** 

Rotterdam 26 " 

Brest 37 " 

Bordeaux 26 " 

Ancona 47 " 

Ne^r.:::;:::::::::::::::::?"»p«'^- 
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Stoppage In Transitn. 

In continuation of our original plan to lay before our read- 
en at the earliest opportunity, late decisions of the higher 
courts of the country, on subjects of commercial interest, we 
give below, a report prepared for our Register, of a case de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, at its last ses- 
•ion in this city. 

For the U. 8. Commercial and Statistical Register. 

Mr. Editor, — ^The subject of Stoppage in Transitu, be- 
comes very prominent in crises such as that which we wit- | 
nessed in the spring of 183 7, and such as it is to be feared i 
the commerce of this country is periodically to be subjected | 
to ; when a general disruption of commcicial ties takes place, 
and when " gauve qui peui" becomes a watchword. For 
the sake of readers out of our own state, we have g^ven the 
opinion of the Chief Justice as delivered ; not being willing 
to impair, by an attempt to abridge it, what we think does 
honor to the jurisprudence of Pennsylvania. We have 
more than once thought that a great service would be ren- 
dered to the jurisprudence of the entire country, by publish- 
ing in a detached volume, some of the decisions of our Su- 
preme Court upon subjects of general interest, which of 
course would embrace many^cases on commercial law. Your 
former volumes have called attention to the mischievous dis- 
crepancies which prevail in the commercial law and regu- 
lations between the different states, and one cause of this 
discrepance, is, the ignorance in which the profession is in 
the different states, in regard to the law on a point before 
them, in the sister states. Each state has so much in its 
jurisprudence that is of local application only, and it is espe- 
cially the case in Pennsylvania, that no person out of the state 
can be expected to read or even to possess their judicial re- 
ports, and hence, decisions of great and general interest be- 
come of little value, from being connected with matter of 
mere local concern. The decisions of one state on the 
general topics of the law, and especially on commercial top- 
ics, interest every other state in the Union ; and nowhere 
haye these subjects received more careful and thorough con- 
sideration and satisfactory settlement by the bench than in 
the state of Pennsylvania. We broach for the consideration 
of the profes:$ion of this state, the idea of one or more such 
Tolumes, as we have spoken of W 

The dedsion to which wo referred is that of 



Bell De Yongh & Co. 
Moss and aL 



Dec. Term, 1839. 



The Messrs. Philips of Philadelphia had ordered of the 
Pkintifis of Leghorn, a quantity of silks ; making themselves 
liable by a direction to have the goods charged to them ; and 
at the same time authorizing the Plaintiffs to draw on Li- 
lardi & Co. of London, with whom the Philips had lodged 
a credit in favor of the Plainiifis for £10,000, to bo drawn 
lor from time to time. Lizardi ds Co. had not had any 
communication with the Plaintiffs^ but in writing to the 
PfuUp9 on June 29, 1836 say <* Bell De Yongh 6c Co ; We 
observe the credit granted by you for £10,000 in their favor 
which shall be duly attended to.'* The Philips had of course 
iaformed the Plaintifls of tliis credit, and bills prior tn those 
mentioned directly and drawn on the same credit, had been 
paid. The goods were shipped to the Philips on their order, 
and the Plaintifib drew on Lizardi & Co. for the amount of 
them, the credit of £10,000 not having been exhausted. On 
the anival of the bills, they were protested for non-accept- 
ance, Lizardi 6c Co. having just before announced that they 
had closed all American credits whatM>ever. The Philips 
stopped payment on S2nd March 1837, and soon after as- 
signed the goods in question, (still at sea,) and their bilLs of 
Isding to the defendants in trust for certain creditors. Tn 
this state of things, Mr. Derby, the general agent of the 
Plaintif&, at New York, having been referred to the defend- 
ants, the assignees aforesaid, by the I'hilips whom he first 
addressed, wrote to the said assignees, the present defendants, 
informing them of the dishonor of the bills which Lizardi 
6l Co. were to have accepted, and stating that in consequence 



of such dishonor, the Philips themselves had acquired no 
title to the silks, and of course could pass none to them the 
defendants. He proposed that the silks in question should 
be delivered to him as agent of the Plaintiffs, to await the 
fate of the bills on Lizardi ; notifying to the assignees at the 
same time, that unless they agreed to some such proposi- 
tion he should hold them personally liable for the proceeds, 
and requiring them to keep a separate account accordingly. 
In consequence of this letter, an agreement was entered into 
between Mr. Derby and the defendants, that the latter should 
receive and hold the goods in question, without prejudice to 
the rights of either party, till their respective rights could be 
judicially determined ; and this suit was brought accordingly. 
The Philips were largely indebted to Lizardi 6l Co. in gen- 
eral account. 

For the DsPKiTDAyTs, it was contended, that Lizardi & 
Co. had by their letter of 29lh June 1836, accepted the Plain- 
tiffs* bills in advance, and that the Plaintiffs having thus re- 
ceived bills accepted by a house in gord credit, could not look 
to the Philips ; — such bills being equivalent to payment. IL 
That at any rate, such acceptance constituted a good security, 
and that the Plaintiffs were bound to look to that security, 
before they could come upon the silks which had been as- 
signed for the benefit of parties who had no other security, 
III. That Mr. Derby, being but a general agent of the Plain- 
tiffd could not constitute himself an agent for so peculiar an 
object as this. 

The council of the Plaintiffs, on the other hand con- 
tended, that Lizardi 6c Co. not having had any communica- 
tion with the Plaintifls, were not bound to them as accept- 
ors; and the opinion of the Plaintifls council in England to 
thui effect was read. The residue of the Plaintiffs ground is 
sufficiently explained in the able opinion of the court deliv- 
ered by 

Chief Justice GiBSo:r. It rather seems the Plaintifls 
might have had recourse to F. De Lizardi 6c Co. on the bills 
accepted in advance or by an action on their agreement to 
accept. It is fallacious to say there was no proof of privity 
between the particular parties. The consignees had given 
the plaintiffs a credit with that house for the very purpose 
of enabling them to draw on it in payment of purchases : 
and the bills drawn in pursuance of it had been honored in 
repeated instances ; after which it would have been too late 
for De Lizardi 6c Co. to say they had made no engagement 
with the Plaintiffs. They were in the predicament of a mas- 
ter who had recognised an authority in his servant to con- 
tract debts on his account by previous payment of his bills. 
The promise to sccept was doubtless made to the consignees, 
and not to the Plaintiffs, but might not the Plaintiffs froni 
whom a consideration moved on the faith of it. have main- 
tained an action on it or had the benefit of it as a precursory 
acceptance 1 It would seem from Smith v. Plummer, de- 
cided at the present term, that they might. F. De Lizardi 6c 
Co., by their letter of June 29th, 1836, recognised the credit 
as granted specially in favor of the Plaintiffs ; after which it 
would be a fraud in them to insist on want of privity with a 
house that had trusted the consignees on the faith of their 
promise. The operation was the same in substance as if the 
bills had been drawn by the consignees in the Plaintiffs fii- 
vor; and Powell v» Morrison shows they would in that 
case have been taken, with the advantage of an acceptance 
in advance. What the Plaintiffs did, was to draw in favor 
of themselves by the consignees authority; and as their bills 
were consequently attended with the same advantage, I see 
nothing to have prevented them from recurring to De Lizardi 
6c Co. as actual acceptors : and it is immaterial to the ques* 
lion, that they subsequently discharged the responsibility pf 
that house, by protesting the bills for want of a special ac- 
ceptance. Bat here ths Defendants case stops. 

No authority has been produced for the position of their 
counsel, that a consignor who has means of recourse to funds 
in the hands of a solvent house, may not stop the goods for 
the insolvency of the consignee at any time before satisfac- 
tion had : nor has any sufficient reason been given why he 
should not. A credit with a banker is not payment, but 
means of payment, more or less secure according to the 80« 
lidity of the depositary ; and the greater or less certainty of 
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the ■ecuritj, cannot affect the qaestion of its character. It is 
bat a security stilL Here the consignees were the vendees 
and primary debtors; and what did they pledge as a guar- 
anty ? The acceptances of De Lizaidi ic Co., and no prin- 
ciple is surer than that a creditor may press all his securities 
at the same time. The London house was but a surety ; and 
it has never been adjudged that the existence of an additional 
security, precludes the right of stoppage consequent on the 
£ulure of the principal debtor. Lord Kkntob is reported 
in Northey v. Field (2 £spin. 613,) to have said that the 
leaning of the Courts in favor of stoppage in traruitu, is a 
leaning in furtherance of justice; and if there was ever a case 
for its encouragement, it is the present, in which to have de- 
prived the Plaintifis of their hold on the goods would have 
exposed them to the hazard not only of the acceptors' sol- 
vency, but also of their eventual liability. That house it 
seems to us, might have been held responsible on the agree- 
ment to accept ; but it might have seemed otherwise to the 
courts of Westminster Hall— in fact an opinion adverse to 
its liability, though no part of the case, it is proper for pur- 
poses of illustration to say, was given by the plaintills own 
counsel in England — and it would be palpably unjust, did 
the law cast on them the burthen of electing between con- 
sistent remedies at their peril. The protection given by this 
specific remedy would not have been entire, had it not been 
demandable in any event, and not without waiting for the 
result of an application of collateral securities. Every judge 
and text writer speaks of the right as arising by the failure 
of the vendee, without regard to circumstances ; and it can- 
not be doubted, in this instance, that as vendees, the con- 
signees were the direct and principal debtors. What was 
said in Parsons v. Armor, (S. Peters 428.) — that a bill of ex- 
change is a substitute for coin, and that a -power to throw 
the bills upon the market, is equivalent to a deposit of cash 
in the agents vaults — was said, not in regard to the relation 
of vendor and vendee, but in regard to the relation of 
principal and agent, and as affecting the agents right to 
purchase on credit, under an authority to purchase only for 
cash. As nothing but an extinguishment of (he debt, is 
satisfaction between the buyer and seller, I would say that a 
power to check for a deposit in bank would not bo payment 
to suspend the right of stoppage, unless it were so agreed, 
and the deposit were actually placed to the drawers account ; 
certainly it would not produce that consequence if the de- 
posit might be withdrawn or the consignors check might be 
refused. On the principle of substitutiog the London house 
as the debtor, the bills drawn as they were, by the con- 
signors would have exonerated the consignees from all 
lesponsibility whatever; but it has not been said that 
an action would not have been maintainable against them 
oil the contract of sale, and why might they not pro- 
ceed as well by an enforcement of their lien 1 If the draw- 
.ing of a bill had the effect of merging every previous res- 
ponsibility, the right of stoppage which is incident to the 
consignees liabihty on the contract of sale, would be ex- 
tinguished by it in every case ; but that it is followed by no 
such consequence, is shown, among other instances by Feisse 
«. Wray (3. East 94,) in which the right was sustained, 
Plough an endorsed bill, drawn by the consignor, and ac- 
cepted by the consignee had still a month to run. This 
would prove, were an authority wanted for so plain a prin- 
ciple, that liability on the original contract, is not supplanted 
b^ a security given for the price ; as is uistanced also, by the 
giving of tl)e buyers own note or bill, which though it ope- 
lates an extension of the credit, extinguishes not the origi- 
nal contract: as well by payment in bills of a third per- 
son, which is not absolute satisfaction, unless it were de- 
clared so by the terms of the bargam. In Feisse v. Wr«y, 
the counsel of the assignees did not pretend that the accept- 
ance of a bill drawn for the whole, is payment for the 
whole, but only that as the holder might havo proved under 
the conumssion, the bill was to be taken as payment pro 
tanto ; to which the court answered that eyen payment of a 
part did not preclude the consignor from stopping the resi- 
due. That case shows also, that the consignor bang enti- 
tled to all the remedies for which he implicitly stipulated, is 
not precluded from stopping the goods by the ex^enpe of 



a collateral security. It would Indeed startle the commercial 
community to say, that where the consignor has collateral 
means of payment, uncertain as it must be in its results, he 
shall not press a lien growing incidentally out of the con- 
signee's direct liability. The Messieurs De Lizardi 6c Co. 
have already contributed their share of the loss suffered by 
these transactions; and the other creditors have no equity to 
throw the plaintifis on the security of their acceptance. 
They had an undoubted right to stop in transitu, when 
the consignees executed their assignment Have they lost it 
by the transfer 1 if not, has it been effectually exercised ? 

The right of stoppage in transitu is said to be an equity, 
and the defendants, being invested with a prima facie title 
it is said are entitled to claim as purchasers for a valuable 
consideration, and without notice ; no part of which is found- 
ed. Though first of all, sanctioned by a court of equity, it 
has grown by commercial usage into a legal privilege an- 
nexed to a contract of sale ; and it is equally, but much 
more frequently enforced by a court of law. Neither are 
the Defendants, as assignees in trust purchasers for a valua- 
ble consideration. That proposition has been settled by 
Williams v. Twelves, and Knowlesr. Lord. Nor could the 
consignors, by this species of transfer, whatever they might 
have done by an assignment of the bill of lading, convey an 
unencumbered ownership, be the consideration, what it 
might. It is a general principle of the common law, that he 
who has not property in a chattel, or a right to present pos- 
session of it cannot transfer it absolutely ; to which a trans- 
fer by endorsement of a bill of lading is an exception, de- 
pending upon the commercial qualities of that document, 
which as evidence of an unconditional title passes by en- 
dorsement like a promissory note or bill of exchange, and 
like it cannot be challenged in the hands of a bonajide hold- 
er, who has received it in a course of regular dealing, for 
want of consideration between the consignor and consignee. 
Craven v. Rider, (6. Taunt 453. S. C. 1. Eng. Com. Law. 
Rep. 439.) is an authority in point, that a re-sale by the con- 
signee, does not bar the consignor's right 

The objection that a special authority was necesssry to 
empower their general agent to act in the Plaintifis behalf, 
is also unfounded. Not even such a power, but a transfer 
of the ownership, which is usually effected by an endorse- 
ment and transmission of the bill of lading, u requisite to 
enable an agent to claim by action in his own name, and it 
seems to have been doubted in Coxe v. Harden, (4. East 
211,) whether even an endorsement without valuable con- 
sideration were sufiicient But it is not necessary to invest 
an agent with the ownership in order to invest him with the 
right of stoppage. Nor does it seem necessary that he 
should have an authority for it adapted to the particular 
transaction. To constitute a commercial agency, I should 
be inclined to think, requires not a writing under seal ; and 
where it is general, acts done by the agent within the scope 
of the principal's business, bind him as effectually, or operate 
to his benefit as extensively, as if they were done by hini>- 
self. I'hey are treated as acts of a servant done in hb mas- 
ter's employment 

The remaining pomt is the only one which induces the 
judgment to pause. The countermand of the original or- 
der to deliver to the consignee, which is the usual act of 
stoppage, is so invariably communicated to the master or 
other persin in possession that I have seen but one case in 
which it was communicated to any one else. It has not 
however been adjudged that a countermand is the only 
means by which the consignor can assert his right; and It 
is not perceived why any other notorious act of redamalion 
should not have the same effect The object of a demand is 
not merely to implicate the master, but chiefly to afifect 
the consignee with notice through his person : and to ao* 
complish that en open and notorioua assertion of the right 
in any form would seem to be equally potent and proper. 
The consignee is bound to notice a demand on the master; 
but he surely cannot complain of a demand made on him- 
self, that it gave him direct instead of chrcuitoua informa- 
tion of the consignor's attachment of the properly by virtue 
of his lien. A delivery subsequent to demand on the carri- 
er ^oea nqt def^ it ; aJ^d on what ground is th^ consigiiee's 
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powawiop inoperative, in such acafle, bat that of surrep- 
tion 1 A demand of the carrier is a countermand of the 
previoas order to deliver ; and where he is not.acceswble at 
the time, there ii bo reason why an equivalent for it should 
Bot be found in a countermand of the consignee's authority 
to receive. If there were a specific object to be accomplish- 
ed by a demand on tbe carrier, it would be to make him lia- 
ble ; but his responsibility is seldom looked to ; tbe object 
being to prevent the consignee's ownership from becoming 
absolute ; for which purpose, any act that warns him of an 
enforcement of the lien, ought to be taken for a sufficient 
protest against his possession. It b stated by Chancellor 
Kent, (2. Com. 543.) that no specific form of stoppage is 
necensary, and in ex parte Walker and Woodbridge, (1. 
Cookes, B. L. 149.) — the case to which I have alluded, it 
was deemed sufficient to defeat the title of the bankrupt's as- 
signees, who had taken possession of the property by force, 
that the consignor's had previously entered the goods at the 
Cnstom-House. Now what are the circumstances here ? 
The Messrs. Philips, the consignees became insolvent about 
the twenty*8econd of March, and the ship arrived on the 
ninth of May. Mr. Derby, the Plaintifis' general agent wrote 
to the Defendants, the assignees, on the sixth of May, in- 
forming them that they had not acquired an absolute title in 
consequence of the protest, for non-acceptance of the bills 
drawn on De Lizard! and Co., and proposing that the goods 
should either be delivered to him on deposit to await the fate of 
the bills, %T that the assignees should keep a separate account 
of sales ; and in the event of their acceptance of the latter 
alternative, prospectively demanded the proceeds as the pro- 
perty of the Plaintifis. There could not be a more distinct 
annunciation of their right under the lien or a more direct 
assertion of their intention to urge it In consequence of 
this the parties agreed that the goods should remain without 
being sold, till the question of title should be determined by a 
competent tribunal, should the bills not be paid in the mean- 
time ; and that the rights of the parties should not be varied 
by the agreement The bills were not paid, and the Plain- 
tiiflb having brought this action of trover, stand as they did 
when their agent asserted their claim. The assertion, it is 
•aid, was accompanied with proposals and not with a de- 
mand ; but the proposals themselves were a substantive de- 
mand ; and it is sufficient in either aspect, that the agent not 
only pointed to the existence of the Plaintifis' lien, but gave a 
notice of their determination to prosecute their right After 
that, the Defendants can gain no advantage by talung posses- 
■ion of the goods. 
Judgment for Plaintiffs. 

Dettrnctlon of Indian Key by Indians, 
and massacre of the Inliabitants* 

The schooner Victoria, Capt. Kenton, arrived at quaran- 
tine last evening, from Key West, reports the destruction of 
Indian Key by a party of from 100 to 150 Indians, and the 
marder of several inhabitants. The following letter from 
the correspondent of the Courier furnishes a detailed account 
of this dreadful afiair : — 

Kbt Wist, August, 1840. 

Dear Sirs : — We were alarmed on the morning of the 8th 
inat by the arrival here of a great part of the inhabitants of 
Key Vacas. They had left their homes in consequence of 
the arrival of a small boat, with some negroes from Indian 
Key, on the morning of the 7th, who reported that a num- 
ber of Indians had bnded on Indian Key, immediately after 
the moon had gone down ; they think from 100 to 150 in 
number, that morning, and had murdered all of its inhabi- 
tants, and burnt their houses. A party from this immediatfr- 
hr went on board of the wrecking sloop Vevilia, and started. 
They had not proceeded many miles when they encountered 
the wrecking schooner Gen. Washington, direct from In- 
dian Key, whose captain informed them that it was unneces- 
vary for them to proceed further, as all of the houses, except 
one, owned and occupied by Mr. Cbas. Howe, Inspector of 
Customs, were destroyed — and that the Indians had left the 
island about 10 o'clock, A. M., of the 7th, taking away all 
that they wanted, in the boats belonging to the Key. It ap- 



pears, so soon as the alarm was given by the yells of the In- 
dians, Mr. Houseman and wife, and Mr. Howe, wife, and 
five children, were successful in making their escape, and 
went to Tea-Table Key which is about one mile and a half. 
Dr. Perrine, wife, and three children, remained in their house 
for a short time, when the Doctor went to the Cupalo and 
spoke to the Indians in Spanish — but it is supposed they 
then shot him, for he was not again seen. His lady, with 
her two daughlera and son, retreated to the Turtle Crawl, 
near the house, watched their opportunity, and while the In- 
dians were plundering, started in a boat for an old hulk, ly- 
ing about two hundred yards from the Key, where they re- 
mained until daylight, when they were taken away by a boat 
from Tea-Table Key. Mr. John Motte, master of the wreck- 
ing sloop Key West, whh his wife, two children, and his 
mother, retired, for the purpose of secreting themselves in 
the privy, but poor unfortunate people, they were soon dra^^ 
ged out, and Mr. Motte and wife were shot — the mother es- 
caping to the water, by which she was saved — they then 
dashed out the brains of the two infants against the rocks, 
and left them with the corpses of the parents. As the house 
of Dr. P. was burnt, his body must have been consumed in 
it A lad, about 12 years, brother of Mrs. E. Smith, hid 
himself in the cistern of Mr. Houseman's house — with • 
carpenter named Blocks — the latter was saved, but much 
burnt ; the lad perished in the flames. The only other person 
on the Key, at the time of the attack, hurt, was Mr. Otis, a 
carpenter — ^he was wounded by a rifle ball, which has been 
extracted, and he is doing well. At Tea-Table Key, a U. 8. 
post, about one mile and a half from Indian Key, there were 
about 12 invalids, in charge of a Doctor of the U. S. A. — 
The rest of the detachment of Marines, under command of 
Lieut. Sloan, had left about 48 hours before, in the U. 8. 
schr. Wave, for Cape Romano, to join the expedition of boata 
in the everglades, under command of Lieut C'om'g McLaugh- 
lin. Nevertheless, the Doctor, so soon as he heard of tbe 
attack, with five of his invalids, and -Mr. Houseman, pushed 
towards the scene of action, with a baige, in which was 
mounted a gun, which they discharged, on approaching the 
place — it recoiled and went overboard. The Indians left their 
plunder, and walked as far as they could in the water towards 
the boats, distributing themselves and firing, by which they 
wounded one of the Doctor's men, and obliged him to haul 
off. The following persons were on the Key at the attack : 
Mr. Houseman and wife, Mr. Charles Howe, wife and 6 
children, Dr. Perrine, wife and 3 children, Mrs. Elliott Smith, 
child, brother and mother, Jno. Motte, wife and 3 children, 
Messrs. Otis, Blocks and Glass, carpenters, Mr. Goodhue, 
derk of Mr. Houseman, 8 men, crew of wrecking sloop 
Key West, and some 10 or 12 negroes, the latter all saved. 
Out of this number Mr. Motte, wife and 2 children, are de- 
stroyed, and Dr. Perrine and the brother of Mrs. Smith, with 
all of the houses, except one of Mr. Howe's. A boat in 
charge of Charles Stuart, was immediately sent from this 
place with the news to Cupe Florida, and one from this to 
Cape Romano, with the hope that some of the Indians might 
be intercepted on their return. Charles Stewart and one other 
man had been a hunting, and were in the act of landing on 
Indian Key, when they were warned by the yells of the sav- 
ages in time to make their escape. 

Mr. Howe's family, and the rest of the unfortunate suffer- 
ers, are on board the wrecking schooner Sylph, at Indian 
Key, awaiting clothes, provision^^&c. from this, all of which 
have been sent them by the sloop Vevilia, Capt Wood. — 
This Is rather an imperfect account, but all of tbe facts are 
strictly stated. — Charletton Patriot. 



Map of Neio Netherlands. — ^Mr. Converse has re-pub- 
lished at New York, a Dutch map of the Dutch colony of 
New Netherlands, and the adjoining colonies of New Eng- 
land and Virginia, from Vischer's map bearing date 1659. 
It exhibits the extent of the Dutch claim at that time, which 
covered the whole of New Jereey and a great part of Penn- 
sylvania on the west as well as the whole of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, the whole valley of the Connecticut river, 
and a great part of Massachusetts on the East The map 
is for sale at the principal book-stores in New Yoik. 
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The PardoiUng Povfer* — Very few have any thing like 
an idea of the extent to which tlie pardoning power vested 
in the executives of the several States is exercised. In this 
State during the fourteen years which elapsed between 1810, 
and 1823, out of three thousand one hundred and seventy- 
five persons convicted, and sentenced to the Penitentiary, 
2344 were pardoned. In the three years from 1 8 1 6 to 1 8 18, 
the number of persons pardoned was 803 ; and in five years 
out of 817 convicts set free, only 77 completed the term pre- 
•cribed by the sentence. The reason assigned for the par- 
don of 740 was the want of space for their imprisonment 

In Pennsylvania, within the twenty-two years from 1799 
to 1820, three Governors in succession pardoned not less than 
3508 convicts. In the city of Philadelphia, from 1787 to 
1832, there were 2488 pardoned, which gives an average of 
54 annually. In 1819, the number «f pardons extended to 
134. 

In the State of Ohio, 707 convicts were imprisoned in 
fifteen yecus commencing with 1815, of these, 501 were par- 
doned, 128 served the time out, and the remainder escaped 
or died. 

In consequence of the exercise of the pardoning power by 
(Governor Grason, of Maryland, Peter O'Hara, convicted of 
the murder of his wife, nine or ten years since, and four 
other convicts, have been discharged from the State prison. 
These pardons are understood to have been granted on peti- 
tions from Baltimore. — JV. Y. Sun, 



Log' of the •Acadia. — August 4th, at 4, P.M. discharged 
the pilot. 

6th, passed Tuscar at 6}, A. M. Kinsale at 4, P. M., Cape 
Clear at 8, P. M. Fair weather. 

6th, Ni:. to NW.: course, S. 31 30 W. 172m. lat 51 00 
N.km. 18 43W. Fine. 

7th, NN W. to NNE.; course, S. 71 45 W. 246m. lat 39 
48 N. Ion. 19 49 W. Strong breezes and cloudy, with 
•well. 

8th, Variable, WNW. ; course, S. 79 58 W. 236m. lat 
48 68 N. Ion. 25 46 W. A. M. 'moderate, P. M. strong 
breezes. 

9th, WNW.; course, S. 83 W. 231m. Ut 48, 36, N. D. 
It; Ion. 31 35 W. Strong breezes with heavy head sea and 
««. 

10th, WNW.; S. 83 22 W. 200m. lat 47 32 N. Ion. 36 
28 W. Dry weather. 

11th, WNW^ course, S. 83 W. 209m. lat 47 8 N. Ion. 
41 37 W. A. M. dry weather, P. M. moderate, with fog, and 
head sea, working expansively. 

12th, WNW. WS W.; course, S. 84 81 W. 261m. lat 46 
44 N. D. R Ion. 47 43 W. Fresh breezM, with thick fog, 
and head swell, working expansively. 

13th, SW. WN W.; course. S. 78 W.200m. lat 46 31 N. 
Ion. 53 36 W. A. M. dry, P. M. light breezes, with fog. 

14th, 45 21, Ion. 58 9— hazy. 

16th, — ^Arrived off Halifax harbor at 7 A. M. — thick fog 
tifl 6 P. M. Arrived at Halifax at 7, P. M. left for Boston at 
lOJ, P. M. 

irth, — ^Arrived at Boston, and moored at Gunard wharf 
at 10, A. M. 



JSfUhracite Iron, — A cargo of 60 tons, the first received 
from the Lehigh Company's Furnace near AUentown, ar- 
rived in the city yesterday. It is the opinion of those best 
qualified to judge in relation to such matters, that this new 
application of the anthracite with which our mountains 
abound forms an era in the history of Pennsylvania of which 
ft would be difficult to over-estimate the importance. We 
nay add that this conviction is gaining strength with every 
new trial of this mode of smelting iron ore. 

The Furnace above mentioned has been in operation six 
weeks, during the last three of which it has produced from 
60 to 6'J tons per week and is managed with great ease and 
certainty. — A*. ,^mer. 



BeTlew of tlie Weatber^ etCi, for Jvly, 
1840. 

The month which has just closed presented but little that 
was uncommon for this season of the year. It commenced 
clear and cool, with the thermometer at 64, and the wind 
north-west But on the 2d. it became cloudy and some rain 
fell on that and the succeeding day, with the wind from the 
eastward. The morning of the 4 th was dear and pleasant, 
but remarkably cool, the mercury standing at 58. On the 
afternoon of the 5th, the clouds again made their appearance, 
and alternated with showers and sunshine up to the evening 
of the ninth, when the clear sky once more predominated 
until the 13th. 

The morning of this day was cloudy, with a little rain du- 
ring the forenoon. Towards one o'clock the clouds present- 
ed a very peculiar appearance, the lightning flashed across 
the heavens, followed by heavy peals of thunder, the rain 
descended in torrents, and the wind blew for a short time 
with the utmost violence. We do not remember to have 
ever witnessed such a tornado in this city. The greatest 
violence of it, however, was experienced between Market 
and Walnut street, east of Thu"d street Some little injury was 
sustained by the roofs of some of the stores in the " burnt 
district ;" also by some on the north side of Market street 
near the wharf; by one or two in Chesnut street above 
Front street, and by some in M'alnut street. Considerable 
damage was also sustained by the shipping. The barque 
Ann Reynolds, from Boston, was driven with great violence 
against the wharf, and lost her rudder ; a Jersey sloop lost 
her mast and bowsprit and the pipe of the steamboat Dela- 
ware was blown down and other injury done her. But the 
damage to the awnings and other moveables, whether at- 
tached to hoiises or human beings, although of a less serious 
character, was much more general, and presented quite an 
amusing scene to those who were safely sheltered from the 
storm. We have heard of no personal injury being sustain- 
ed in this city ; but in Camden a house was struck by the 
lightning, and was greatly shattered, the chimney demolished, 
and several persons who bad resorted to it for protection, 
were more or less injured, and one lady was killed. From 
the 13th to the 22d, the sky was geneially clear, if we ex- 
cept a thunder gust on the noon of the 1 8th. followed by a 
showery afternoon, and a little rain on the succeeding day. 
The weather, during most of this time, was intensely hot 
the thermometer ranging from 70 to 97 degrees. On the 
morning of the 29th, the clouds looked threatening, but pass- 
ed away with a very slight shower, making twelve days dur- 
ing the month on which more or less rain fell. The wind 
during the month was exceedingly various blowing from the 
same direction during the whole of only one day, and then 
it was from the north-east, with the sky perfectly clear. 

The quantity of rain whfbh fell during the month was 
four and a half inches ; that of the corresponding month of 
last year was two and a half inches. 

The average temperature of the month was just the same 
as that of the corresponding month of last year, viz : 74. — P. 
Philadelphia, August 1st, 1840.— C/^^ H, Gaz, 



Large Ship.^We notice in the St John N. B. Courier, 
of 1st inst. the launch (on Wednesday, last week, at Bue- 
touch,) of the splendid ship Greenock, and we believe tiia 
largest merchantman ever built in North America. Her di- 
mensions are: length of keel 182 feet breadth of beam 36 
feet depth of hold 23 i feet, and from figure head to taffrail 
225 feet— her measurement will be nearly 1400, and it is 
supposed she will carry 2400 or 2500 tons timber and broken 
storage. Her model and fastenings are on an improved 
principle with a beautiful bow and a light stem. 



Great Day's Work.^Mr, Charles Ketchuro, of Milo, 
Tates county, recently sheared 102 sheep in one day. 



Remarkably Short Parage,— -The lettera by the George 
Washington, and United Slates, reached London by tha 
same mail. The former sailed from this port on the 8th of 
June, and the latter of the 14th, consequently she must hava 
made her passage in eixteen days.— A'^ Y, Cem, Jidv. 
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Notlcse to niarlnen. 

Extract from the Directions for ApalachicolaBaj, by Capt 
Cornforth, of the brig Harbinger. 

From Cape St. Antonio, or the Dry Tortugaa, steer for 
the middle of St George's Island. The soundings will be 
regular as you approach the land, which is extremely low all 
about and they will shoal gradually. The obove course will 
take you to the eastward of St. George's Reef, extending 
eight miles from the south point of St. George's Island. The 
soundings near the west edge of this reef are very irregular, 
and not to be depended upon. By running along the island 
you will meet the reef, and by keeping your lead going it 
will carry you outside ; for should you fall to the westward, 
and make Cape St Bias, or to the westward of it, and a S. 
W. wind come on, and blow hard, you ore then between the 
two reefs, and the current setting along St. Bias Reef, and 
winding into Apalacbicola Bay, you will find some difficulty 
in keeping to windward ; but by being to the eastward of St 
George's, you will have the current setting to southward 
and westward, towards the gulf, and further to the eastward, 
the stronger you will feel it going to windward. 

When I was bound to Apalacbicola on my last voyage, I 
made Cape St Bias, in consequence of the chart being 
wrong. Although the water was smooth, and the breeze 
fresh, it took me from 4 P. M. till 4 A. M. next morning to 
double the reef. At 3 A. M. next morning, we found our j 
soundings vary from three fathoms to seven, then a quarter* 
leas three, then 6ve, and so on the whole time. The light- 
house is on the west end of St. George's Island ; which situa- 
tion renders it of no use coming from the eastward, as a land- 
mark, until you open it to the westward of St George's, 
which is one of my reasons for recommending this island to 
be steered for about midway. At the West Pass there is a 
nlot-cotter attends, and it is intended to have one at the 
£ast Pass between Dog Island and St George's ; also a light; 
which is the only channel for large ships, having fifteen to 
sixteen feet in the channel at low water, and no bar. 

The bar at the West Pass is about sixty feet broad, and 
of hard sand. I touched once very lightly going in, drawing 
twelve feet and a half water ; als5 the same in coming out 
again. 

Ships going in at the East Pass can got up to about twelve 
or thirteen miles of the town to load. The bay inside is per- 
fectly safe, and will hold a large fleet of ships ; the ground ' 
good and soft — an excellent place for cruisers. Vessels ' 
bound for the West Pass ought not to draw more than twelve ' 
feet ; for, when over the bar, if you are to load in the bay, i 
very little more can be found ; in fact, I laid aground nearly I 
the whole of our time — the ground soft, and vast numbers of 
oyster beds all along shore. 

The latitude of St George's light-house by meridian alti- 
tude I made 29 37, N. with artificial horizon, and longitude 
84 53, W. by lunars. Inside, at the anchorage for loading 
at, our longitude, by means of several lunars, was 84 45 45 
W. and lat 29 41 33 N. and when at anchor near the bar, 
the latitude was 29 34 N. and Ung. 84 51, W. The tide 
rises about two feet, but so irregularly sometimes that there 
is only one high-water in 36 hours. The tides are here very 
much affected by the winds. 

A light^house is built on the West end of Dog Island 
which forma the East Pass of Apalacbicola and St George's 
Island. The latitude of the light is 29 45, N. and the lon- 
gitude about 84 23, W. It revolves once in three minutes, 
is 55 feet above the level of the sea, and appears like a star 
of the first magnitude. A black streak is pamted round the 
light-house 5 feet from the top, to distinguish it from St. 
Mark's and St George's. It was lighted on the 21st of Feb- 
maiy, 1839, and has 14 reflectors. It bears N. i E. from 
the Bar 3^ miles. I cannot answer for the correctness of its 
longitude, for I could not go there myself, but will try this 
▼oyage. I obtained this longitude from the pilots. 

JlpalacMcola JIdv. 



Bcatli of TImotliy Flint. 

We copy the following from the Salem (Mass.) Gazette 
of Yesterday. 

Died on Tuesday evening last, in Reading, Mass. at the 
residence of his brother, of a lingering and painful disorder, 
Timothy Flint; aged 60, well known in America, and on 
the other side of the Atlantic, ns the author of various works, 
that have given him a rank among the most distinguished 
writers of our country. Of a genius highly imaginative and 
poetical, he united with a vigorous intellect and discrimina- 
ting judgment, a quick sensibility and warm affections, a 
vivid perception and enjoyment, a deep felt and ever grateful 
recognition of the author of the beautiful, grand and lovely 
in nature, of the true and good, the elevated and pure, the 
brilliant and divinely gifted in human endowment and cha- 
racter ; and possessed a rare felicity and power of embodying 
in glowing and appropriate language, his impressions of the 
outward, and what he conceived and felt of the inward and 
spiritual world. During the brief period of seven or eight 
years, in which he exercised his talents as an author, be 
wrote with a fecundity and frequency of publication scarce- 
ly surpassed by the prolific author of the Waverly novels. 

"His Recollections of Ten years in the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi," the work by which he was first kjiown to the 
public as an author, possesses all the interest of a romance, 
joined with the feeling that we are reading a true narrative 
of the author's actual experience, of what he saw and felt, in 
the adventures and fortunes therein recorded, containing the 
most graphic and faithful paintings of the scenery and phy- 
sical aspect #f the regions he describes. His ** Geography 
and History of the Mississippi Valley," 6lc. is a work of 
great value, containing the best general account of that vast 
and fertile country, that has yet been given to the publie. 
His novels contain scenes and descriptions of surpassing 
beauty and interest Some of the finest productions of his 
pen are to be fouml in the Western Monthly Review, which 
ho sustained, almost alone, for three years. Many beautiful 
tales also were furnished by him for the difierent annuals and 
periodicals of the time. 

He left his residence on Red River, (La.) last May, in 
feeble health, hoping to derive benefit from the bracing air 
of the North. He came to his native place, where his dis- 
order soon assumed symptoms of a speedy and &tal termi- 
nation. He wrote to his family, that before they received 
his letter ho shouM no longer be among the living ; which 
intelligence was so taken to heart by Mrs. Flint, that she 
was seized with a fever, and died just four weeks to a day 
before her husband. 



Detpatch, — The Susannah Gumming, Captain Salter, 
made her last voyage to Liverpool from Savannah in twen- 
tjf day. 



^rifi of the Ocean, — A bottle containing the following 
memorandum, was picked up on the East Coast of Trinidad 
on the 6th of May : 

»* This bottle was put overboard, March 18th, 1840, on 
the Equator, long. 39, 05, West from Greenwich, from the 
barque Coosa, from Rio de Janeiro for Philadelphia — Josqih 
Hand and Shcppard Gandy. of Philadelphia, owners ; An- 
drew Daniel Goodal, of Teneriffe, and Robert Clinton 
Vates, of Rio de Janeiro, passengers ; D. B. Moore, master, 
Francis Swift, first mate, and George Brown, second mate. 

" The finder will confer a particular favor by publishing 
the time and place of finding, so that the intelligence nuiy 
reach the United States, as it is an experiment for ascertain- 
ing the course and rate of departure from this place." 

By the above it will be seen tiiat this bottle, in the sptoe 
of forty-eight days, was carried in a south-easterly directioo, 
at the rate of thirty -one miles per day, or nearly fifteen hun- 
dred miles. 

St Louis, July 24th. — First arrival of lead from the 
Osage country, — ^The steamer Pocahontas which arrived 
yesterday from Jefferson city, had 227 pigs of lead on board, 
for Kennet, White & Co. of this city. This lead was dug 
up on the borders of the Osage river, and is the first and only 
shipment ever brought from that section of the State. We 
hope it is only the beginnmg of an extensive trade. 

[St. LouifrBuUetin. j 
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Cotton at LilTerpool. 

We are requested to give the names of the firms in Liv- 
erpool, who have been this season receivers of Cotton. 

Liu of Importen into Liverpool to 30th June, 1840. 

F.Huth&Co ....9 1, 957 bales. 

Baring, Brothers & Co 50,384 

Wildes, Fickersgill & Co 45,984 

Brown, Shipley & Co 43,035 

Molyneux, Wetherby & Co 23,049 

Wainwright, Shields & Co 16,856 

A. Dennisioun & Co • 14,449 

Roskill, Ogden & Co 29,860 

Bolton, Ogden & Co 14,375 

Isaac Loir <t Co 13,120 

Todd, Jackson & Co 13,433 

V. Pontz,. 13,47.5 

J. Holford&Co 14,634 

Waddington. Holt & Co 10,147 

Hurton, Parker & Co 10,274 

Colman & Stoltcfort 8,996 

F. De Lizardi & Co 8,628 

Taylors, Sons & Co 8,016 

T. <fc J. D. Thomely 7,326 

Nontaine 8c Prince 6.256 

Order, or mysterious 1 60,000 

[JVVw Orleans Bulletin, 



One Hundred and Thirty Pounder. — ^The experimen- 
tal proofs of another large cannon, (130 pounder) made by 
Cyrus Alger & Co., commenced yesterday at South Boston 
Point, under the direction of Col. George Bomford, Chief of 
the Ordnance Department. Thid gun is considerably larger 
than the one experimented upon some months since. We 
hope we may be able to give further particulars, but those 
who are desirous to witness the operations of so potent and 
terrible a piece of ordnance, will have an opportunity by 
jumping into one of the South Boston omnibusses, as we 
learn the experiments will be repeated for several days.— 
BottoJi Mer, Journal, 



liOComotlTe Enslnes* m 

Reading, July Ut, 1840. 

On the Ist inst, the locomotive engine ** Neversink,** 
built by M. W. Baldwin, of Philadelphia, for the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Railroad, drew 52 loaded cars from Potts- 
town to Reading, (17 miles,} ill one hour and thirty-one 
minutes. The total ascent overcome by the engine in the 
above distance was 110 feet. At one point, she passed over 
a grade of 19 feet rise per mile for one mile in length, at a 
•l^ed of 9 9-10 miles per hour. Nett weight of freight, 
consisting of 99 tons of blooms, 37 tons of bar iron, 14 tons 
ofmeitOiandiae, &c 163^ tons of 2240 lbs. Total gross 
weight of train, not including engine or tender, 230 2-10 
tons of 2 240 lbs. 

This load, hauled up a 19 feet grade, by a second class 
engine, is 3^ tons more than the estimated daily perform- 
ance of the first class engines down the road from the coal 
region to the Delaware. 

Average rate of speed of train, 11 2-10 miles per hour. 
Weight of engine including fuel and water, 22,260 pounds. 
Weight on drawing wheels in running order, or with water 
and fuel, and 2 men, 12,198 lbs. Cylinders, 10^ inches di- 
am. Stroke, 16 inches. The loeight of tender was not 
thrown upon the driving wheels during any part of the per- 
ibrmance. The adhesion of the engine was as } and 72-100 
of Ha weight on the drawing wheels. 

Yours, &c., Thos. D. Simfsoh, 

Soperintendent Motive Power of the Philadelphia and Rea- 
ding Railroad. 

Airnnxw Vacclaiw, Engineer, 



Copper and copper ore, of a superior quality, eome of it 
eontaining a mixture of gold, as we learn by the Somerville 
Whig, have been found on the north side of the South 
Mountain, in Washington Valley, Somerset county, N. J., 
on lands of Isaac Bloomer. The miners are now engaged 
with encouraging prospects. A specimen of the ore has 
been tested at the mint in Philadelphia and found superior 
as to weight and quality to any ever tried in that city. The 
assayer also discovered a mixture of goM in the ore, but it 
waf not deemed important to separate it, as it would add 
materially to the value of the copper. A (German smeker 
baa examined this ore and pronounoea it the beat he ever 
etw. — Newark Daily Adv, 



Despatch — An order for merchandise was sent from 
New York to England on the Isl day of July. The goods 
were bought in London, sent to Bristol by land, reached 
New York, were sold, and the proceeds remitted back by 
the Great Western, and will probably be in London about 
Sept Ist — three crossings of the Atlantic, with the transao 
tion of the business, and eleven days lost by delays in wait- 
ing for the steamers consuming but two months.-i'At/. Gaz, 



The Mastadon, — A skeleton of one of these huge animak, 
was found, some weeks since, in Upper Missouri, and is now 
placed in Mr. Koch's museum at St. Louis. The editor of 
the Evening Gazette, of that city, who lately saw the skele- 
ton at the museum, says : " The bones are all exhibited, en- 
tirely in their proper connexion. The bones of the legs and 
thighs are in their proper position, as also the terrific looking 
head and jaws. The vertebre are, however, in three sepa^ 
rate pieces, each, including the tail, about ten feet long. The 
entire length of the animal, is thirty feet ; hb height fifteen 
feeL If we recollect that the bulkiest animal known (the 
elephant) is only nine feet high, and about fifteen feet long, 
we shall get at some idea of the enormous projections of thu 
huge animal/* 

The other day at Liverpool, June 1 6, it was remarked by 
a gentleman long connected with the Ignited States' trade, 
that the average price of American cotton was lower on that 
day than it had ever been known before. 



It is stated in the Globe that Major James D. Graham, 
and Lieutenants Lee and Tom, of the corps of Topographical 
Engineers, have been ordered on the survey of the due north 
line of the north-eastern boundary. 



To the Secretary of the State of Indiana we tender our 
thanks for a volume of the documents of the Senate and 
House of Representatives for 1839-40. 



The New York papers contain an account of a serious 
accident having occured at Albany. The bridge acroas the 
canal near the steamboat landing, upon which a crowd, at- 
tracted by a crazy persota, was standing, gave way predp^ 
tating a large number of persons into the water. Twenty- 
five dead bodies have been found, at the latest dates. 



Co3f. — Six Cabs capable of conveying four persona eack 
have been introduced into this city by Mr. Glenat— price 7§ 
cents for the first honr, 50 cents for the 3d, dec. 
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MESSAOE 

or 60TSBK0B WALLACS OV iSDlAITi. 

GenUemen of the Senate, 

and House of Repreientatives: 

We are greatly indebted to Divine Providence for the 
tonltiplied blessings dispensed during the past year, to the 
people of Indiana. Whilst other portions of the Union have 
been scourged and desolated by pestilence, our fellow-ciiizons 
have been permitted the enjoyment of general good health; 
the seasons to them have been genial ; the earth has been 
most bountiful, and yielded to the labors of the husbandman 
a superabundance of the chief comforts and nece^isarics of 
life. I wish that fact and truth would justify me in making 
a simiFar acknowledgment to those who have been for years 
controlling the political fortunes of this great nation ; but a 
deranged and ruined currency ; a universal prostration of 
credit and confidence ; the deep unmitigated pecuniary dis- 
tress, which is now visiting, or threatening to visit, every 
class of our late prosperous community, most solemnly for- 
bid it How long this state of confusion is to last is a ques- 
tion which the people only can answer ; for in their hands 
are exclusively vested the constitutional right and power, to 
apply and enforce the necessary correctives. 

Financc9» 

The balance in the treasury, on the Slst of October last, 
amounted to '28,702 dollars. From this sum, however, the 
fourth quarterly dues have to be deducted, which may likely 
reduce it to twelve thousand dollars. Of the revenue col- 
lected in 1838, thirty thousand dollars had not been appro- 
priated. The legislature, by special act, directed the trca- 
furer to loan it out for one year, on sufficient security, at a 
rate of interest not less than ten per cent. This duty the 
treasurer performed, and the loans will fall due chiefly in 
the month of February next These two sums, amounting 
to fbrty-two thousand dollars, together with the poll tax, 
which may probably produce forty-five thousand dollars 
more — in all eighty-seven thousand dollars — constitute the 
only means provided for defraying the expenses of the State 
government in 1840. A fact the knowledge of which, must 
necessarily impose upon you the observance of a severe sys- 
tem of economy, as the disbursements, on behalf of the State, 
fi>r the two preceding years, have considerably exceeded that 
■um. In one respect you possess a decided advantage over 
your predecessors : you will have no provision to make to 
meet the heavy expenditures consequent upon a revision and 
distribution of the bwa. 

ExpentcB of Legialature — Public Printing', 

The expenses of the last legislature, including the pay and 
mileage of members, amount to forty-two thousand five 
hundred and sixty -three dollars and twelve cents; the public 
printing to seventeen thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
eight dollars and ninety-three cents; and the specific appro- 
priations to seven thousand and eighty-five dolhu^ In rela- 
tion to the public printing account, it may be well enough to 
remark, that about three thousand dollars of it, were for news- 
papen published at the seat of goremment, and distributed 
by tho memben of the legislature to their conftitoents. 

voL.m.— jQ 



Maestment-^Taxei, 

The asaessments of taxable property, the present year, are 
quite favorable; they exhibit most gratifying results; and 
prove, beyond a question, that both the population and 
wealth of the State have been steadily on the increase. The 
taxable polls of 1839 amount to ninety-five thousand two 
hundred and ninety-one ; exceeding those of 1838, six thoa- 
Hand seven hundred and fifty-six. But this is evidently much 
below the true estimate, as the aggregate vote cast at the late 
congressional election veiy clearly demonstrates, — that vote 
being one hundred thousand and five hundred. Indeed, I have 
little or no doubt, but that a close and careful assessment 
would have returned not less than one hundred and fifteen 
t))ousand polls. In 1S38, the total valuation of all the tax* 
nb!e property of the state amounted to 97,058,094 dollars ; 
this year that amount has been swelled to 107,337,716 dol- 
lars — showing the year's increase to be 10,278,621 dollars. ^ 

The principal subjects of taxation, it will be recollected, 
consist of lands and their improvements, town lots, corpora* 
tinn stock, and personal property. Of these, the lands, the 
present year, embracing 7,476,320 acres, have been valued 
at 65,984,879 dollars; the town lots at 14,676,372 dollara; 
corporation stock at 869,630 dollars; and personal property 
at 23,687,534 dollars. Now in the assessment of two of the 
foregoing items, to wit the lands and corporation stock, we 
know that there has been displayed the grossest negligence. 
We know, for instance, by referring to the reports of the 
commissioner of the general land office, that 8,922,122 acree 
of land are subject to taxation this year, and, of right ought 
so to have appeared on the assessment rolls; yet we find 
there only 7,475,320 acres, leaving 1 ,346,802 acres untaxed. 
We know, too, that the private stock in the State Bank of 
Indiana, alone, amounts to 1,334,050 dollara, between four 
and five hundred thousand dollars more than the whole 
amount of corporation stock returned. Besides, there are 
the stocks of the saving institutions, the loan offices, and in- 
surance companies located in many parti of the State, ap- 
parently lost sight of or omitted altogether. 

The loss which the treasury sustains in consequence of 
such imperfect assessments, is truly astonishing. If, for ex- 
ample, we add to the aforesaid 1,346,802 acres, the 229,351 
acred returned as per auditor's report, as delinquent lands, to 
the school commissioners, we then discover that 1,576,153 
acres escape taxation this year; these at eight dollars and 
seventy-two cents per acre, the average value of other lands, 
amount to 13,745,005 dollars ; add to this again, the 464,420 
dollars, the neglected portions of the private stocks in the 
State Biink, and other institutions, and we have 14,209,425 
dollars of taxable property unassessed entirely ; which, ac- 
cording to the established rate, would have produced a reve- 
nue of 42,628 dollara. Surely such things ought not to be. 
This principle of taxing one man's property, and exempting 
that of his neighbor, is exceedingly unjust and cannot long 
be tolerated or submitted to by the people. 

State Debt — Beaourcfg, 
The state debt, created by the sale o( state bonds, at va- 
rious times, for bank and internal improvements, amounts 
to 10,064,000 dollars; 1,727,000 for the Wabash and Erie 
Canal ; two hundred and twenty-one thousand dollars for the 
Lawrenceburg and Indianapolis Railroad Company; two 
hundred and n'mety-four thousand dollars for the creation of 
^ank stock in anticipattoji of tfoe fourth ms^la^emt of the^ 
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fttrplw raveau« ; 6,982,000 doUarafbc the vystom of internal 
improvements ; and 1^90,000 dollars for the purpose of es- 
tablishing the State Bank. From this exhibit yon will per- 
ceive that 7,870,000 dollars have been borrowed for internal 
improvement purposes, and only 6,032,000 dollars for the 
system proper. I make this distinction because, the Wabash 
and Erie Canal, from the Ohb State line to Terre-Haute, is 
-provided with means, indepaident of taxation, to assist in its 
construction ; and the two hundred and twenty-one thou- 
sand dollars, advanced to the Lawrenceburg and Indianapo- 
lis railroad are secured by mortgages on land. 

From the report of the Fund Commissioners, already be- 
fore you, you have no doubt ascertained that out of the 6,- 
933,000 dollars of Stote Bonds sold, for the benefit of the 
system proper, only 4,456,624 dollars and thirty-nine cents 
have been received ; leaving 1,486,375 dollars still due; that 
out of the 1,727,000 dollars sold for the benefit of the Wa- 
bash and Erie Canal, only 1,553,607 dollars and twenty 
cents have been received, leaving one hundred and seventy- 
three thousand four hundred ninety-two dollars and eighty 
cents still due. In short, that on the entire sales of 7,659,- 
000 dollars worth of bonds, 1,659,868 dollars and nineteen 
cents remain to be paid by the purchasers. But although 
the state is bound to pay the interest on the whole amount 
of Bonds sold, still, by agreement between the parties, the 
interest on the 2,659,868 dollars is to be paid by the pur- 
chasers,, as it becomes due ; so that, in reality, the State, this 
year is required to meet the interest on only about six mil- 
lions of dollars of the internal improvement debt 

Now of the bonds sold, three hundred and ninety-four 
thousand dollars draw six, and seven million eight hundred 
> and thirty thousand dollars, five per cent interest, payable 
semi-annually, on the first of January and July. The Janu- 
ary payment, therefore, will amount to two hundred and 
seven thousand six hundred and twenty dollars, and by add- 
ing five thousand dollars as the probable exchange on Lon- 
don, it will be two hundred and twelve thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. To meet this demand the State is 
provided with the following means, to wit : 
Thirty cents on every one hundred dollars of taia* 
ble property in the State — which we have seen 
amounts to 107,337,715 dollars— deducting nine 

per cent for collections, $294,000 

Interest on canal lands, 22,000 

The excess of interest over six per cent realized 
on the 294,000 dollars of bank stock created in 
anticipation o( the fourth instalment of the sur« 

plus revenue, 8,820 

Interest on the third instalment of the surplus 

revenue, 25,1 80 

Canal and railroad tolls, 13,338 

From the Lawrenceburg and Indianapolis Rail- 
road Company, 11 ,050 

Interest due from New York Banks as per Fund 

Commisstoners report, 46,000 

Total, 420,388 

Deduct the January payment, 212,620 

And there is left, $207,768 

to apply to the July payment 

The amount of this balance, however, will greatly depend 
on the success attending the collections of the revenue. — 
Should there be many delinquencies it may possibly, fall 
short a few thousand dollars ; but not enough, I hope, to 
prevent the State from fulfilling her engagements without 
difficulty. 

By the revenue act of the last legislature, the levy of thir- 
ty cents on the hundred dollars, for the payment of the State 
debt, is confined to the year 1839. It will, therefore, become 
necessary for you, at the present session, to provide the re- 
quisite means to accomplish the same object for 1840. 

From the sales of the public lands, as reported by the 
commissioner of the General Land Office, we ascertain, that 
the 8,922,122 acres of land now subject to taxation, will 
bo augmented annually by the fbllowing additions : in 1840, 
by 1,586,904 acres ; in 1841, by 3,249,210 acres ; in 1842, 



by 1,249,818 acres; and in 1843, by 320,641, acres-^proT- 
ing most conclusively that in 1843 we shall have 15,328,- 
694 acres of taxable land . In times, therefore, like (he pre- 
sent, when gloom and despondency seem to pervade every 
bosom ; when the credit of sovereign states even, can no 
longer command money from abroad ; and when bankrupt- 
cy and ruin, with their attending trains of evil, apparently 
bang suspended over the great mass of the people, no citi- 
zen of Indiana, I presume devoted to her inter€»t, or who 
feels himself identified with her prosperity and gtor^, can 
avoid receiving the foregoing facts as evidence suffiaent to 
justify him in confid^itly anticipating a safe deliverante 
from present and future cnthralments. Administrations may 
change, parties may alternately triumph, and destructive ex- 
periments be repeated, but the soil and its fertility will re- 
main unaffected by ei^er ; it constitutes an element of wealth 
which man, even in his folly, cannot destroy, and which, 
when all others are swept away from him, continues in the 
performance of its functions to cheer and support him 
through every emergency. It is, therefore, matter of heart- 
felt gratification to see how largely the people of Indiana 
are possessed of this element ; for, combined with the un- 
tiring energy and industry which distinguish their character, 
we feel that we hazard nothing in predicting that the wealth 
and resources of the state must continue to expand in des- 
pite of the most adverse circumstances. 

The failure to procure funds, as we had a right to expect 
from the extensive sale of State bonds effected in the early 
part of the season, has led to great and unusual embanass- 
ments, not 'only among the contractors and Uborers, but also 
amongst the people. The State has in consequence, fallen 
largely in debt to the former, and is without the means, in 
possession, of discharging it The banks, too, have advanc- 
ed most liberally, and have not yet been reimbursed. In a 
dilemma, therefore, so unexpected, questions of great inter- 
est naturally present themselves. Ilow can the State extri- 
cate herself from present difficulties ? What course will she 
take to liquidate the outstanding obligations against her ? — 
So far as the banks are concerned, a few months delay might 
perhaps, be tolerated ; but not so with the contractors and 
laborers ; their iiecessities require immediate payment ; and 
the State, by all means, should exert herself to accomplish 
it. Tlie amount advanced by the bank is 641^200 dollars 
and 17 cents, and the amount due to contractors, 706,559 
dollars. To discharge both these debts, the State has owing 
to her from the New York Banks, as before stated, 1,659^ 
868 dollars. If the contractors, therefore, could only wait 
a reasonable length of time, without absolutely ruining them- 
selves and their creditors, I am confident that a sufficien<nr 
must be realized, from the New York debt, to pay all their 
claims. But this I fear cannot be. A remedy, consequently, 
has been suggested, by the issue of State scrip, to cover their 
demands, redeemable by the Fund Commissioners, so soon ae 
enough is received from the bonds already sold. Greatly 
as I am opposed to such a measure, yet sooner than see the 
character of the State jeopardized, and so respectable and 
deserving a portion of my fellow citizens ruined, I would 
most cheerfully sanction it. But then let it be a \mmK, retort 
— when every other rational expedient has failed. 

Internal Improvementt, 

But Questions, equally as grave and important are yet be- 
hind. What shall be done with the pubUc works ? Shall 
they be abandoned altogether ? I hope not In my opinion 
the policy of the State, in the present emergency, should be 
firet, to provide against the dilapidation of those portions of 
the works left m an unfinished state ; and, secondly, as meane 
can be procured, to finish some entirely, and complete others, 
at least, to points where they may be rendered available or 
useful to the country. By the observance of this policy, it 
is evident, that the millions already expended would be saved; 
some of the works completed ; and the rest placed in a con- 
dition to be taken up and prosecuted at any time hereafter, 
as the people may direct 

By the internal improvement bill of 1836, ten millions of 
dollars were appropriated to carry on the several works em- 
braced in the system. With an ^e to this fact, and, on the 
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fBppoflition that the expenditure* shell not exceed the ap- 
propriation, I procured from the chief engineer, the foUow- 
mg table, showing how much of the works respectively may 
be competed, the vahie of woric done, and the amount still 



necessary to be done, to advance them to certain points. It 
may, however, be proper to remark that all the calcnlations, 
in die table, have been based on the ground that the whole 
of the present expenditures are to be saved : — 



NAMES OP THE WORKS. 



Length in 
miles. 



Total cost 



Estimated 

value of work 

done. 



Work to be 
done. 



White water cannl, from Ohio river to National road. . . . 

Central canal from Port Royal to junction with the Kill- 
buck summit 10 miles north of Andersontown 

Central canal from Evansville to first feeder from White 
river, in Greene county 

Erie and Michigan canal from Fort Wayne, to the middle 
fork reservoir, near north line of Noble county 

Cross-cut canal from Eel river dam to Terre-Haute, to 
make the water power available without lock 

Madison and Indianapolis railroad complete 

Road from New Albany to Mount Pleasant, M'Adamized 
to Paoli, and only graded and bridged thence to Mount 
Pleasant 

Road from Jeffersonville to Salem, via New Albany, grad- 
ing and bridging only 

Road from Lafayette to Crawfi>rdsville, grading and 
bridging 

Road from Crawfordsville to Greencastle^ grading and 
bridging 

Improvement of the Wabash Rapids, made jointly by Il- 
linois and Indiana; whole cost 185,000— one half of 
which is 

Wabash canal from Tippecanoe to Lafayette 

Waibash canal from Laiayette to Covington 

Wabesh and Erie canal from Ohio State Ime to Tippe- 
canoe 



$69.40 

78.22 

93.20 

60. 

25.50 
85.86 

68.37 
37.64 
26.87 
27.86 



$1,667,720 

1,294,754 

1,922,930 

1,000,000 

427,917 
2,150,000 

662,296 

320,891 

87,737 

119,666 

92,500 



$966,856 

706,874 

466,382 

65,476 

336,825 
1,095,888 

673,106 

261,663 

66,144 

66,944 

10,000 



$690,866 
587,880 

1,466,548 

034,624 

91,092 
1,064,112 

89,189 
69,328 
31,693 
63,721 

82,500 



562.91 
14.36 
40. 



9,636,410 
297,118 
600,000 



4,586,058 

266,641 

34,210 



6,061,362 

30,577 

465,790 



617.27 
129.74 



10,433,528 
1,847,010 



4,885,809 
1,708,979 



5,647,719 
138,031 



747.01 



12,280,638 



6,594,788 



6,686,760 



From this table we learn, first, that only $4,885,809, of 
the ten million appropriation, have, as yet, been expended, 
leaving upwards of five millions still to be applied ; and, 
secondly, that by expending about ten and a half millions 
of dollars, the White Water canal, the Madison and Indian- 
apolb Railroad, the Wabash and Erie canal to Covington, 
the Southern end of the Central canal to White River, the 
Northern end of the same canal beyond Andersontown, and 
the Michigan and Erie canal from Fort Wayne to the Sum- 
mit level, may all be completed ; besides placing the other 
works in a condition to be prosecuted, from time to time, as 
the means of the State and the wishes of the people may 
authorize. If we separate the Wabash and Erie canal from 
the month of Tippecanoe to Terre-Haute from the system 
proper, as being an independent work, provided for by the 
donation of land from Congress, the ten and a half millions 
may then be made to complete, in addition to the works 
named, nearly the whole of the Northern end of the Cen- 
tral canal, from Martinsville to the Wabash river. 

It is not for me to dictate to you the course you are to pur- 
foe in the present emergency. You come fresh from the 
people, doubtlessly prepared to represent their views and fil- 
ings, and to give shape and vitality to the future policy of 
the State. To do this you have the power ; and, in conse- 
quence of the suspension of operations upon all the public 
, works, doty will imperiously compel you to act To the re- 
mit, therefore, of your deliberations, I shall look with no or^ 
dinary interest ; for I stand pledged to the people, to be gov- 
erned, in my action, by their will and pleasure, as they may 
eee fit to express it, through a majority of both branches of 
the Legislature. Hence, in all tlungs involving no consti- 
tatkmal objections, you msj expect my ready concurrence, 
«ive om: I c«n connnt to no measnre that woold either de* 



stroy the credit, or impeach the integrity and honor of the 
State. 

For a full and satisfactory exposition of the operations of 
the Board of Internal Improvement, under the modification 
law of last winter, I beg leave to refer you to their, and the 
Engineer's rep<Mrts. 

It appearo that the expenses of the Board, and Engineer 
department, are less this year by 15,000 dolhra, than they 
were last, a result attributable, of right, to the same law. 

The tolls collected on the Madison and Indianapolis Rail- 
road, for the six months it has been in operation, amount to 
eight thousand four hundred and seventy doUan ; on the 
White Water canal, six hundred and twenty dollara ; and 
on the Wabash and Erie canal, four thousand two hundred 
and forty eight-dollara ; with reganl to the latter work, it is 
greatly to be re^tted, that Ohio has been so tardy in push- 
ing forward that* portion of it, lying within her territoiy. — 
The yeariy loss to Indiana, in consequence, is very conbid- 
erable. We shall have, by expending some one hundred and 
sixty eight thousand dollara more, one hundred and forty- 
four miles of this work completed, every foot of which, how- 
ever, must remain in a manner idle — almost valueless, until 
we shall be enabled to communicate with Lake Erie. A 
knowledge of these facts, it seems to me, would tend much 
to stimulate Ohio to greater exertions in our behalf; and 
more especially, when by doing so, she would, at once, ren- 
der the whole of Central Indiana tributaiy to her. 

Public LantU. 

By a special act of the last Legislature, the Governor wae 
authoriied to appoint one or more agents to assist him in 
making further selections of land cbimed by the State for 
the continaitioii of the Wabash and Erie otmal^ ibom tfao^ 
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neiith of Tippecanoe river to Terre-Haute. In the exer- 
4^ of this authority, I appointed John Vawter of Jennings, 
Johnson Watts of Dearborn, William Elliott of Wayne, 
and A. W. Morris of Marion, as such agents. These gen- 
.tiemen in the early part of the season, proceeded to discharge 
-the duties ai^igned them and selected lands to the amount 
of two hundred and twenty thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-nine acres, lying in the counties of Porter, Lake, Jas- 
per, Noble, Kosciusko, FuJton, Marshall, Miami, and in the 
.gifeat Miami Reservation. The tract books and selections 
-will in due time be laid before you giving a detailed descrip- 
tion of the lands, the quality and rate, the valuation of each 
tract, and the names of the settlers. I have, also, as required 
by the act of Cong^ress, reported the same to the Secretary 
of the Treasuiy of the United States. 

The selection which I made last year of seventy-three 
thousand seven hundred and ten acres, had the e0ect of 
bringing the authorities of the General Government to the 
necessity of adopting some definite course of action in rela- 
tion to them. The Attorney General, and the Commissioner 
^f the general Land office, decided in favor of the State's 
claim ; the Solicitor of the Treasury ogainst it. This con- 
flict of opinion, amongst his legal advisers, I presume, in- 
iiuccd the President of the United Slates to refer the ques- 
tion over to Congress. But this step was taken at so late a 
period of the session as to preclude the hope of obtaining a 
decision from that body before the adjournment ; the whole 
subject, therefore will, as a matter of course, come up before 
the present Congress among the unfinished business of the 
last. 

To say that we have, or feel, no interest in the result of 
ithis decision would very properly subject us to the charge of 
.great want of candor. The condition of the State is such, 
ihat property so immensely valuable cannot well be treated 
^ith hidifierence ; because it would tend greatly to dimin- 
ish the burthens of the people, and to further those laudable 
designs of improvement so necessary to a complete develop- 
ment of all our resources. And when it is considered that 
the policy of the State alone, in the prosecution of so many 
"works, has, more than any thing else, contributed to enhance 
the value of the public domain, and to induce the sale of 
millions of acres that otherwise would have remained among 
the refuse lands of the Government for a quarter of a cen- 
tury hence, a ratification of this claim by Congress cannot, I 
think, be viewed in any other light than an act of sheer jua- 
tice to Indiana. 

In the event that the lands, thus selected, should be con- 
firmed to the State by Congress, in time for your action, I 
have then to renew in behalf of the worthy and enterpris- 
ing settlers upon them the recommendation, that they have 
ihe exclusive privilege of purchasing them at the minimum 
price to be fixed by the Legislature ; or, on failure of that, 
that some just provision be made to compensate them for 
their improvements. 

Since 1834 and up to the first of September 1838. the 
people have purchased in Indiana, 6,961,673 acres of land : 
for which they have paid into the coffers of the General 
Government not less than 8,701,966 dollars — an enormous 
sum certainly— one scarcely to be credited — and but for the 
authenticated reports of the commissioner of the General 
Land Office, might well be questioned. During the same 
period, there have been brought into the State and expended : 
for Internal Improvement purposes, a little rising five mil- 
lions of dollars — ^three millions less than the amount paid , 
out for land. My object in stating these fact%i8, simply, to 
show the people where their money has gone to ; and why 
it is that we hear from every quarter of die State the cry of 
its exceeding great scarcity. The truth is, Indiana has been 
contributing to the support of the General Government, for 
the last four years, at the ruinous rate of two millions of dol- 
lars a year ; and what returns has she had for it, and for the 
millions paid before ? A refusal to make an appropriation 
on the Cumberland Road ; a veto of the Wabash appropria- 
tion bill ; a veto of the land bill, which according to tbe es- 
timate furnished to Congress, by Mr. Whitcomb the commis- 
Moner of the General Land Office, in January last, would 
hare ^ield^ to the State up to the 30th of September, 1838, 



3,646,744 dolhrs, enough to have enabled her to prosecule 
our public works, without harassing the people, or bending 
them down under the weight of oppressive taxation. And 
now that circumstances have changed ; that tbe wants and 
necessities of the people are such as to call loudly for relief; 
and with a view to obtain it for them, and to diminish their 
taxes in future, I respectfully recommend that our Scnaton 
be instructed and our Representatives requested, to use every 
honorable exertion to procure from Congress, the passage of 
a bill distributing the proceeds of the sales of the pubHc 
lands among the several states, according to the principles 
of the bill which recently passed both Houses of Congress 
on that subject 

State of the Currency — Bankt, 

I have before intimated that the financial concerns of the 
country are, at this time, in a condition to excite universal 
anxiety and alarm. A sudden blight has come over our pros- 
pects ; the active and enterprising are discouraged ; and the 
abundant products of the soil seem to have been gathered in 
vain. Our true policy, without doubt, is to aim at remedies 
for these disastrous results rather than to inquire cnriouriy 
for their cause ; yet we may briefly hint at some of those 
which have contributed to our difficulties. The gold bill for 
a time occasioned an unnatural importation of specie, not 
in the usual way of trade, and its reflux seems to be leaving 
us bare. Local Banks have been too much encouraged at 
one time and oppressed at another. As the tariff on for- 
eign merchandise has decreased, importations have been made 
to the injury of home manufactures, and more than the conn* 
try can well pay. There have been, perhaps, less industry 
aiid economy amongst us than there should have been, and 
more speculation in lands and lots than policy would justi- 
fy. Each one for himself must now see where he has been 
in error, and few, it is hoped, are so situated that they can- 
not do much to extricate themselves. But something also 
is looked for on the part of public functionaries. By an en- 
couraging tone, by maintaining what is right and correcting 
what is wrong, by forgetting petty and personal contests and 
aiming to maintain at all hazards the credit and interests of 
the State, proper feelings and spirit will be kept up amongst 
our citizens. 

The medium of circulation now used in most if not all the 
civilized countries with which we have intercourse is com- 
posed of specie and paper, and in reference to this, property 
has been valued, agreements made, and debts contracted ; we 
cannot therefore, deal with otl^er States and countries on 
equal terms, unless we have a medium of circulation much 
like theirs in value. Fluctuati^s in these matters are, peiv 
haps, not to be avoided. Yet legislation should aim at as 
much uniformity as possible, or, debts contracted in one me- 
dium may be collected in another of far more value. 

It would seem, tlien, to be our duty and interest to sustain 
by all fair means our institutions. If, however, abuses are 
alleged to exist, let them be examined and corrected. If any 
of those who manage them have lost the confidence of the 
people, let their places be supplied by others ; and if any in- 
jurious apprehensions prevail, let Uiem be explained. If 
when these are done, the community, generally, can be 
satisfied, our capital connected with credit may perform its 
functions as heretofore. But if no confidence can be felt 
that banks will be safely and prudently managed ; if they 
must be so restricted as to lose the power of being useful ; if 
a predominant party is seriously bent on destroying them ; it 
is better to give them up at once, than contend for preserv- 
ing them afVer they have lost their value. But before this 
be effected, it may be well enough to inquire whether the 
ruin of the present generation of business men and the de- 
preciatimi of all property and labor to a sixth of their present 
prices, will not prepare the community for wilder extra vagaii-^ 
des than have as yet been attempted. 

The state has thus far failed to realize the advantages, 
which were expected to be derived from the addition to the 
bank stock authorized at the last session. A eontraot was 
made, however, in April last, with the Morris Canal and 
Banking Company, for the saie of a million of doUan^ ia 
Stat^ bondf!, to be paid for in ten monthly iiMtalflx^QlVi con* 
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mendng the fint of September last, which, when paid, were 
to be applied to the increase of the state stock in the bank. I 
But that company gave notice, in August, that owing to 
there being no demand for state bonds, at any thing like fair | 
prices, the instalments could not be paid ; and, under the j 
circumstances, an arrangement was made to return one half , 
of the bonds, and indemnify the Htate, and secure the pay- 
ment of the other half in ten annual instalments. For par- 
ticulars.! refer you to the report of the President of the State 
Bank who conducted the negotiations. 

The condition of the State Bank appears to be healthy. On 
the 31 St of October last, her assets amounted to six millions ' 
two hundred and forty thousand three hundred and twenty- 
eight dollars and 25 cents, and her liabilities, to 3,493,042 | 
dollars and 60 cents: showing an excess of ultimate assets, ' 
over and above all ultimate liabilities, except to the state and I 
the other stockholders of 2,747,285 dollars and 65 cents ; at ! 
the same date she had in her vaults, 1,021,490 dollars and 
18 cents in specie, and 3,124,497 dollars in circulation. 

The measure of total suspension, recently adopted by the 
banks of Pennsylvania, Maryland and other states, I am hap- 1 
py to Bay, has not been followed by the State Bank of Indi- 
ana. The board of directors, at their late meeting, refused 
to authorize it ; but, very properly, left the question open to 
be hereafter determined according to the emergency of the | 
moment, by the people themselves in the several bank dis- 1 
triets. 

Complaints, and I fear with but too much justice, are con- 1 
stantly being made, by the people living in counties adjoin- 
ing those in which the several branches of the bank are lo- 
cated. They seem to think that an equal participadon in the 
benefits of these institutions is denied them, from the fact, 
that by far the greater portion of their funds are loaned to 
individuals residing immediately in their vicinity. This 
species of favoritum, if it does exist, ought by all means to be 
avoided in future, or some decisive measure should be taken 
to prevent a repetition. The bank is as well a state as a 
private concern ; one, in which the people are stockholders 
to an amount, nearly equal to that held by individuals. The 
advantages, therefore, if there are any, should be distributed 
among them as equally as the nature of th^ surrounding cir- 
cumstances will permit 

Education — Univertity, 

At the request of Doctor Wylie, President of the Univer- 
sity at Bloomington, against whom, it will be remembered, 
diarges of malconduct, in the administration of the affairs of 
that Institution had been preferred, and widely circulated 
tiirough the medium of newspapers and other channels, a 
meeting of the board of trustees was called, which I attend- 
ed, in the month of April last. At this meeting the board 
entered into quite a laboured and patient examination of all 
the charges which resulted in the entire acquittal of the ac- 
cused by the unanimous vote of the members present. In- 
deed the testimony so far from implicating President Wylie 
in the smallest degree triumphantly vindicated his conduct 
throughout, and placed him in point of firmness and integ- 
rity as an officer, on higher ground, than the malice or envy 
of foes had before permitted him to occupy. I regret to say, 
however, that a majority of the board, after mature considera- 
tion, deem it essential to the peace, harmony, and prosperity 
of the University, to vacate three of the J'rofessorships ; two 
of these are still vacant — one having been filled, as I have 
since been informed, at the September session of the board 
of trustees. 

The subject of education is one of paramount interest, and 
merits the first and last consideration of an American legia- 
btor. Heretofore, the preparatory steps only have been 
taken to bring about the establishment of the common school 
i(ystem in Indiana. The newness of the country, the sparse- 
ness of the population and the demand for all the time and 
labor of the settler to prepare him a comfortable home, 
have, thus far, forbid any successful attempt toward accom- 
plishing this desirable object But the period has at length 
arrvved when the field may be advantageously occupied ; 
when the wants and circumstances of a vast majority of the 
pioploi aie soeh as to justify, and even require inunediato 



action. If we take the census of 1830 as a criterion, we 
have within the limits of the state about 272,000 minors 
over the age of five, a^d under the ages of eighteen and 
twenty one years. Tliis number, we know, is constantly 
and rapidly increasing, by means of emigration, and with it, 
as a matter of course, the necessity of deviiing some speedy 
and efficient plan to ensure instruction to them all. 

To efiect this object, the creation of a board of public in- 
struction would probably be the most successful, — a board 
whose duty it should be to superintend the establishment of 
schools in every county ; to see that the funds are carefully 
husbanded and equitably distributed ; to provide competent 
teachers; and by public addresses, or otherwise to wake up 
and encourage the people to lend a helping and sustaining 
hand in forwarding so noble an undertsikiog. 

That we have abundant means already provided, with 
which to operate successfully and profitably on this plan, 
cannot, I think, be rationally denied. According to the very 
able and interesting report of Judge Kinney, prepared with 
great care and labor, as chairman of the committee on edu* 
cation, of the last house of representatives, we will have by 
1850, in the saline fund, the tax on bank stock, the surplus 
revenue, the reserved sixteenth sections of land, the sinking 
fund or bank stock, the unsold saline lands, the lands return- 
ed as delinquent to the school commissioners, a capital rising 
four millions of dollars — ^two millions of which are now with« 
in the absolute control, and may be applied at any moment 
by the legislature. The latter sum, therefore, judiciously 
invested, may be made productive of a revenue of at least 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum ; enough 
certainly to answer present purposes, and to ensure a safe and 
prosperous beginning. 

One of the great difficulties we have at present to eaoovn* 
ter, is the scarcity of competent and qualified school teachers. 
To remedy which, a scheme something like this has been 
suggested : namely, to authorize a separate department ia 
the State University ; under the control of its president, de- 
voted exclusively to preparing and qualifying young men 
for the duties of professional teachers. To the attainment 
of this object, the proceeds of the saline fund, amounting to 
some two thousand dollars per annum, might be profitably 
applied. This would enable the state to provide that tha 
necessary books and tuition should be furnished free of ex- 
pense, and that each county should be entitled to send one 
or more of their most deserving and promising young men. 
Imperfect as is this skeleton of the plan proposed, still, I flat- 
ter myself, that it will be sufficient to direct your attention to 
the subject, and to call from your more matured andddiber- 
ata consideration a better. 

State Prison, 

On the subject of the state prison I feel it my duty to re- 
mark, that a change, or improvement of some kind, in its 
present system of police, or government, is required to mak« 
it what it ought to be — in fact what it claims to be a placa 
both of punisiiment and reformation. If I mistake not, no 
steps have as yet been taken to provide the convicts even 
with the means of religious instruction — an omission, certain- 
ly, most fatal to the prospect of ever producing in them that 
radical and permanent reform, necessary to accomplish one of 
the chief designs of the institution. I would, therefore, re- 
spectfully recommend the appointment of a chaplain to the 
prison, who should receive a reasonable salary for his ser- 
vices. For particulars in regard to the manner in whidi the 
convicts are treated, as well as to the general police of the 
prison, I refer you to the accompanying reports of C. F. 
Clarkson, Esq., herewith submitted, the visiter appointed by 
the executive agreeably to law. 

Standard Weightt, 

Since the adjournment of the legislature, I have received 
from tlie secretary of the treasury of the United States, thtf 
set of standard weights, authorized by congress aitd designed 
for the use of Indiana. To insure to eveiry county the bene- 
fit of these, some legislation will be required at your handle 
What this shall be, your own good sense and intdligenoa 
will readily enough suggest 
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Geological Survey. 

In consequence of receiving the appointment of United 
SCatee geologist, David Dale Owen, Esq. who, for the Ia5>t 
two years has been acting in that capacity for the state, de- 
clined the acceptance of a re-appointment when tendered to 
lum. These circumstances occurred so late in the season as 
to prevent, in my opinion, the selection of an individual 
equally prepared and competent in time to enter upon the 
discharge of the duties required of him, with any hope of 
adequate profit or advantage to the community at large. The 
law too, creating the office, will shortly expire, which will 
devolve upon you the duty of either continuing or abolishing 
it altogether. 

Every year furnishes fresh developments of the mineral 
resources of the state ; and the enterprise of our citizens b 
rapidly drawing from them the means of increasing their 
wealth and capital. Within the last year, in addition to the 
Mishawaka establishments, works have been erected at Ro- 
chester, in Fulton county, where bar iron of the first quality 
has been successfully manufactured ; and ore abstracted from 
Biines apparently inexhaustible, and certainly of the richest 
kind. We may, therefore, look to St. Joseph and Fulton 
counties as being able, by proper encouragement, in a short 
time, to supply a goodly portion of Indiana with the indis- 
pensable articles of iron and castings. 
apportionment* 

The period for again taking the census of the state, with 
« view to another apportionment of senators and representa- 
tives, having arrived, your attention to the subject is respect^ 
fully solicit^ 

jResolution of States, 

I take pleasure in laying before you, according to request, 
joint resolutions of the legislatures of Maine, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, and Missouri, on the subject of the public 
domain; also, joint resolutions of the state of Ohio, 
on the Maine boundary question ; and also, a commu- 
nication from his excellency the governor of New York, 
transmitting a law of that state, entitled ** an act to author- 
be the arrest and detention of fugitives from justice from oth- 
#r states and territories of the United States,*' which I re- 
4M>mmend to your special consideration. In addition to the 
foregoing, I submit to you the resolutions of the legislature of 
IKentueky responsive to those passed by the legislature of In- 
diana, at the last session, on the subject of shiveiy. 

Cumberland Road, 
The defeat of the Cumberland road bill in Congress, at 
the last session, caused great dissatisfaction among the people 
both of Indiana and Illinois. For the purpose of expressing 
their chagrin and dittappointment at this result, and of adopt- 
ing measures in relation to the further prosecution of the 
road, a convention of delegates from these states and Oliio, 
•ssembfed at Terre-Haute on the eighth and ninth of July. 
A copy of the proceedings of this body has been furnished 
me by the preaideot, and I most cheerfiilly comply with the 
request contained in one of the resolutions, and submit the 
fluae to the consideration of the legislature. 

Improvement Navigation, 

The improvement of the navigation, and particularly the 
removal of the obstructions at the falls of the Wabash river, 
continues deservedly to enlist the feelings and interests of 
the people of that rich and fertile valley. The tardiness 
with which operations have been carried on there, receives 
their marked disapprobation, and gave rise to a ven^ spirited 
convention at Vincennesyin which all the counties interested 
were generally represented. I regret that it is not in my 
power, ofiScially, to lay before you the result of their deliber- 
ations, as a copv of their proceedings has not yet been fur- 
nished me. I hope, however, to have that pleasure before 
^ova adjournment. 

Harbor and trade of Michigan City, 

The importance of the harbor of Michigan City, and the 
axlrat of the commerce of northern Indiana cannot, perhaps, 
be better exemplified, than by giving you a statement of the 
busioen transacted at that |H>int, during the post year. Theie 



have been, it seemi^ four hundred and seventy-three ariivali 
and departures of vessels of various descriptions ; there have 
been shipped 372,400 bushels of grain, and 10,368 barrels 
of flour, besides large amounts of pork, and other articles, of 
which no exact account has been kept. During the same 
period, there have been unshipped at the same place 1,850 
tons of meophandise, valued at 750,000 dollara, and 9,000 
barrels of salt In addition to all this, the necessity of im- 
proving the harbor as speedily as possible, is strongly demon- 
strated from the fact that within the three weeks, next pro- 
ceeding the 23d of November, ten vessels have been stranded 
in its vicinity, and the cargoes of some of them, consisting of 
wheat and flour, entirely lost to the owners. On this ac- 
count, perliaps, it would be well enough to urge the atten- 
tion of Congress to the subject, and to request a suflScient 
appropriation to render the harbor at once a safe and fit re- 
ceptable for the shipping of the lake. 

ReKefof pecuniary diitreas. 
Before closing this communication, I hope I shall be par- 
doned for again alluding to the pecuniary distresses of our 
fellow citizen& A remedy of some kind is called for — ^is ab- 
solutely necessary — if not to relieve, at least to protect their 
property from the most appalling sacrifices. The su^ension 
of the public works, and the large arrearages, due to contract- 
ora and the banks, which the State has thus far failed to dis- 
charge, will, unless some scheme of safety be devised, be the 
ruin of thousands. The people have bc^n looking to these 
funds and the banks, as they had a right to, to furnish them 
with the requisite means of paying their debts and taxes. A 
doubt of the State's ability to meet her engagements punctu- 
ally never, I suppose, entered their imaginations ; or, perhaps 
they would have displayed more caution in the extention of 
their obligations. But great as has been their disappoint- 
ment, and desperate as appeera their condition, yet in no in- 
stance — to their credit be it told — have we seen the slightest 
disposition manifested to have their property sheltered under 
the wing of stay or replevin laws. All they ask is, that it 
may, in the payment of their debts, bring, if not the full, at 
least a reasonable proportion of its value. And surely a fkir- 
er request could not well be made by one man of another. 
If loss is to be sustained, the debtor proposes to bear it; if 
profit accrues, he yields it to the creditor { and in no event 
does he ask the creditor to be the loser. 

I hope therefore, that all safe, correct, and constitutional 
expedients may be resorted to by you, to shield our fellow 
citizens from the dangera and losses which now appear to 
threaten them. Were their creditora disposed to be lenient, 
and give time, all would ultimately be safe. For time to 
them now is of incalculable value : tJiey want time to econo- 
mise ; time to accommodate themselves to thissudden and un- 
looked for change of circumstances ; time to settle and ar- 
range their business ; and time to convert their surplus 
produce into money. If they can be favored in this respect, 
I have no doubt of their ability, in one or two yeara to disen- 
thral themselves completely from the chief of dieir present 
embarrassments. 

DAVID WALLACE. 
Indianapolis, December 3, 1839. 

lotoa,-^ Census of 1840. — It will be seen by the follow^ 
ing that the population has nearly doubled itself within the 
last two yeara. At the enumeration of 1838 it was 22,859; 
on the 1st of June last 43,1 19. 

Population oflova, — Census o/'1840 

Louisa 

Washmgton 

Henry 

Jefferson 

Van Buren 

Lee 

Des Moines 



Clayton county 


1,945 


Delaware 


171 


Dubuque 


3,066 


Jackson 


1,432 


Jones 


476 


Clinton 


800 


Linn 


1,385 


Scott 


2,193 


Muscatine 


1,042 


Cedar 


1,226 


Johnson 


1.504 



AttechedtoV. B. 



42,981 
136 
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AttlctlBg CJalanily t 

Fall of the Draw of the State Street Canal Drawbridge. 

Our city is the scene of a most distressing and calamitous 
dispensation. At 5 o'clock this afternoon, Jusl as the steam- 
boats were departing for New York, and when hundreds of 
people were crossing the Bridge over the Canal Basin, the 
thaw broke and precipitated from teventy to et^htu persona 
and three or four horses and carts into the Basin. They fell 
about twenty feet into twelve feet water. The struggle for 
Ufe^ among the sufferers, was brief but awful. We shudder 
at the horrid recollection of it. Hundreds of citizens, with a 
dozen boats, sprang to the relief of their drowning fellow- 
citizens. At 7 o'clock, 18 dead bodies had been recovered, 
of which we only learn the names of the following : 

James Hinman, Constable, of this city. 

Mr. DriscoU, Merchant of Palmyra. 

Charles Lyons, Tobacco Pedlar, of this city. 

A son of Jacob Henderer, of Columbia st, 14 years old. 

A son of Sy brant Kettle, of this city, 16 years old. 

Roderick Davidson, an interesting and promising youth, 

employed in this office, 16 years old. Groesbeck, a 

boy, belonging to the boat Mohawk. 

Mr. Cavener, an insane man, from Westmoreland, Oneida 
county, under the charge of Mr. Stevens and Orin I. Fuller, 
of Rome, on his way to Hudson. Cavener and Fuller were 
lost and Stevens saved. 

James Van Buren, of German Flatts, a canal driver, who 
was assisting Fuller to get Cavener to the boat. 

Samuel Fisher, lamp lighter, of this city. 

Francis Rogee, laborer, of this city. 

Wood, a boy about 14 years old, of this city. 

Thomas McDowell, of this city. 

Yf illiam L. Morey, of Vermont. 

— ^ Jones, of this city. 

H. L. Hoffman, of Fultonville. 

Smith Matthews, of Troy. 

A part of the draw fell after most of the sufferers were in 
the water, from which many were injured. Others were 
wounded by the struggling horses. The body of Mr. Hin- 
man, and that of a boy, show severe wounds. 

Capt. Jacobs, of the boat Col. Littlejuhn, who was assist- 
ing with the insane man, though in the midst of this de- 
structive scene, was saved. 

James Henry, Bookseller, fell otttside of the crowd, and 
saved himself. 

Among the hats recovered, was one with a letter directed 
to " Jonathan Hart" 

Mr. Carr, of the Pearl street House, was slightly injured, 
but saved himself. 

Thomas Greene, of the firm of Rathbone, Chapin <& 
Greene, who was surrounded by struggling men and horses, 
swam out. 

A young man (Samuel H. Randsom,) saved himself and 
an old man who was exhausted and sinking. 

Mr. Wilson, of Juliet, Illinois, son of J. Q. Wilson of 
this city, swam out. 

Capt. Morgan, of a canal boat, saved himself. 

A man whose name we could not learn, waa saved with a 
broken arm. 

Daniel Gavit, Engraver, swam out 

Several Cartmen, among whom we recognised David Ter- 
ry, John W. Butler, Charles Rock, John Stackpole, and 
Peter Simonds, saved themselves and horses. 

This dreadful loss of life was occasioned by the refractory 
conduct of the Insane Man who was refusing to go with his 
Keeper, His resistance drew a crowd which blocked up the 
pasrage nntii the mass of people and carts became too heavy 
for the Draw. Officer Hinman, the moment the Draw gave 
wayj was endeavoring to disperse the crowd. 

A large number of citizens continued their search for the 
bodies until dark. Several missing persons are supposed to 
be numbered among the dead. 

Medical gentlemen continued their eflbrts to restore life 
until hope expired. All their exertions were unavailing. 

Seveial bodies were recovered within five minutes after 
the ftdl| and we can only account iot the abortiveneM of 



every effi>rt to resuscitate life by supposing that the persons 
lost were injured by the faU or wounded before they sunk. 

Our medical men, (among whom we noticed Doctors 
Coggswell, Armsby, Van Ormda, M'Naughton, Hanckley 
and Staats) were prompt and untiring in their efforts to re- 
store life. In two or three instanees respiration -mai slightly 
effected, but all finally sunk. 

The Mayor, who was early on the spot, assisted to save 
two boys who was nearly exhausted. 

Among the citizens who made praiseworthy efforts to 
save lives and recover bodies, were Col. Groesbeck ; Robert 
L. Kearney, John McCarule, Edward Brinkerhoff, S. M. 
Fish, J. E. Gavit, David Terry, jr. Elijah Brainard, and sev- 
eral others whose names do not occur to us. 

Albany Evening Journal. 

A Mr. Cavenaugh, a deranged person, of Wesmoreland, 
Oneida, county, under the charge of Messrs. Stevens and 
Fuller, of that county, on his way to the asylum at Hudson, 
became reirsctory when they reached the draw, and attract- 
ed a crowd of persons passing to and from the steamboats ; 
and these crowded the passage so as to prevent the progress 
of the carts, carriages, dice, until the weight became too great 
and the draw broke, precipitating all who were on it into the 
basin twenty feet below and in twelve feet water. It is sup- 
posed that at least eighty persons fell with the draw ; sur- 
rounded by horses, baggage wagons, carts and the falling 
timbers. 

Instantly citizens ran to the scene of danger, and put off 
in boats to the rescue of those who were struggling for life. 
The surface of the water was literally black with the mov- 
ing heads, and with floating hats, papers, &,c As soon as 
these were taken into the boats the broken portion of the 
draw was taken away, and then commenced the search and 
efforts to recover the bodies that bad fallen under it. 

At sundown, 19 bodies had been recovered, which with 
one recovered to-day, make an aggregate of twenty persons 
ascertained to have been drowned. 

The following names, in addition to those mentioned 
above, are given : 

James Quackenboss, a boy belonging to the canal boat 
Mohawk. 

Joseph Welch, hackman, Albany. 

John Rierdon, carpenter, Albany. 

Sambel A. Chamberlain, aged eleven, son of Mr. CHiaro* 
berlain, of Canada, an intelligent and promising boy, who 
with his father and other relatives had been a few days in 
town. 

The labor of dragging or searching the basin was resum- 
ed this morning, and one body, that of Master Chamberlain^ 
recovered. The probability is that all have been found ; al« 
though there are rumors of one or two missing boys from 
families of the city. 

Eight bodies, not claimed by relatives, were deposhed ofl 
Saturday night in the City HalL On Sunday morning, threff 
of them were removed by friends, and the funeral of the re- 
maining five took place from the City Hall at one o'clock* 
P. M., under the direction of the Corporation, attended bgr 
several of the clergy and a large concourse of citizens. 

Jacob Plateau, reported drowned, is alive. 

Charles Moeely, severely wounded in the head and std^-» 
delirious. 

Ten Eyck Qoackenbnsh, dangerously wounded hi thir 
head. 

John McKernan, porter nX Congress Hall, waa taken froni 
the water, with his shoulder badly dislocated. 

Connelly, a blacksmith, is sud to have had hb diigfa 
broken. 

One of the niorrowest escapes was that of A. Gallup, jr. 
He was passing to the boat with a package of money. FeeP 
ing the downward motion of the bndge, he threw the monety 
forward on the unbroken part, and caught the foot or boot 
of a person who in turn clung to the timber above. Being 
on that part of the draw whidi came up by the force of the 
weights, when relieved of its load, he was relieved firom his 
perilous situation and rocovtnd his package. 

Mbwim Jtfgu$. 
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The draw is composed of two pieces, the one letting down ^ 
upon the other, forming a flat arch, and raised, when neces- 
nry, by means of chains attached to a high frame work fix- 1 
ed on ike permanent part of the bridge. It is supposed that 
the great weight caused the parts of the bridge against which 
the draw abutted, to give way gradually, until the draw it- 
self settled to a level and finally broke through. The east- 
ernmost half of the draw fell first, and as the persons who 
had fallen into the water were struggling to the surface, Uie 
other half of the draw fell killing instantly several, and car- 
rying others to the bottom with it. This perhaps will explain 
the otherwise unaccountable fact that of all those who were 
drawn Ufcless from the water, not one was resuscitated, al- ; 
though every assistance in the power of our citizens and ' 
physicians was promptly rendered. I 

As to the precise number who lost their lives by this sad 
calamity, there is yet perhaps some uncertainty. It is sup- I 
posed that there vvere from sixty to seventy persons on the ' 
draw at the moment of the accident. Twenty-one bodies ' 
have been found, and, with one exception, identified. But 
there are several caps and hats at the City Hall still unclaim- 
ed, some of which however, doubtless belong to persons who 
effected their escape. I 

The Common Council met early Sunday morning and 
directed the necessary steps to be taken for the recovery of 
any bodies yet remaining in the water, and for the burial of 
the dead. In pursuance of their second resolution they as- 
sembled at the City Hall in the afternoon, together with a ' 
very laige concourse of our citizens, and after an impressive 
prayer from the Rev. Dr. WyckofT, followed to the grave the ' 
remains of those of the sufierers from this shocking disaster, 
whose bodies were unclaimed. I 

The body of Mr. Morcy, q( Burlington, Vt was identi- 
fied by one Alexander Robinson who was with him at the ' 
time of the accident, and had his arm broken. | 

JOaifi/ Advertiter, ' 



Cotton manufactiires* 

Memorandum of facta stated by J, B. Smith, Esq. Chair- ' 
man of the Chamber of Commerce of Manc/iestery be- 
fore a Committee of the house of Commons, July 27, 
1840. 

Mr. Smith stated that the number of persons and their 
families, directly and indirectly, receiving their support from ' 
the manufacture of Cotton in Great Britain, is not less than 
two millions^ and that the quantity manufactured in 1838 was 
3,200,000 lbs.— of which about one-third was made into 
yams and the residue into cotton goods. I 

That the hicrease in the cotton trade with all the world, 
from 1828 to 1838, had been 26 per cent in the export of 
manufactured goods, and 114 per cent, in yams ; but that 
within the same period there had been an actual decrease in 
the home consumption, although the population had increas- 
ed, from natural causes, at the rate of 1000 souls a day. — 
The increase in the export of twist over that of manufactures, I 
had risen from the inability of parties on the Continent to | 
take British goods, and at the same time to find employment 
for their people, in consequence of England refusing to take j 
their com and timber in exchange for her manufactures ; 
but that the twist lumishes employment for their weavers, 
and that such was the rapid transfer now going on of Bri- . 
tish capital and skill to the Continent, arising from their 
more profitable employment there, that unless a speedy a me- > 
lioration in the Corn Laws Bly>uld take place, the whole 
trade to Russia and Germany would be cut oflf. In Germsny ' 
the operation of the tariff already prohibits the coarser goods, I 
while they express a perfect readiness to relax their system, ' 
if we will admit their produce. | 

Within his recollection, the highest number of the yam 
shipped to Switzerland had been S's and 10*s, whereas now j 
as high as UO's were exported to that country. I 

Holland had also becomealarge customer for yams, which ' 
were wove into goods, and then shipped up the Rhine and 
elsewhere for a market. ^ 

In the last ten years a positive decrease in consamption 
of British mana&ctores oq the continent had taken plaee. 



although the population was greatly extended^ whereas the 
increase of exports to all those countries, whose products 
are permitted to be imported at reasonable duties, b very re- 
markable. 

The amount of cotton manufactures to 

1820. 1838. 

South A merica was £4 1 3,000 £ 1 ,276,000 

Brazil, 924,000 1,600,000 

United States, 1,1 6",000, which increased in 

1831 to 2,530,000. 

In the year 1 832 the high tariff was adopted — since when 
by the increase of their own cotton fabrics, the trade gradu- 
aily fellofr,till in 1838, it was only £1,286,000, being a dim- 
inution in seven years of one-half, while the export to Bra- 
zil has increased in neaily an equal ratio, and that country 
is now our best customer. 

Mr. Addington, our minister to Washington, gives it as 
his opinion, that the high tariff would not have been adopt- 
ed but for the existence of the corn laws in England. 

Recent letters from the I'nited States express a belief that 
as soon as the presidential contest is over, the discussion on 
an increase of the tariff will be renewed, and that it is not 
improbable that the new agricultural states of Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, &c will find the opeiation of our poUry of 
shutting our ports to their products so severe and injurious, 
as to induce them to give their aid in building up a home 
market by extending the manufucturing interests — and that 
those new states will hold the Imlance of power on this ques- 
tion. Flour, by the last accounts, was $4^ per barrel in the 
sea ports and much less in the interior, whereas the price in 
this country is at least double. 

Mr. Smith went on to state that the cotton trade in Lan- 
cashire is in a very dey resscd state, owing to the general 
want of demand ; and that this was in a great degree owing 
to the corn laws, America had always been an excellent 
customer, but she finds no reciprocity. She has a large sur- 
plus of grain, which she wants to sell or exchange for our 
commodities, und we are in absolute want of the grain, and 
havea surplus of manufactures and an unemployed population 
but are prevented by the com laws from making this ex- 
change, so advantageous to both nations. 

So great has been the emigration of good workmen, that 
it is said in Nottingham if trade wete to revive, it would be 
difficult to get suitable workmen to take charge of their 
manufactories. There have been numerous turn outs in 
consequence of the reduction of wages in the last year. With- 
in that time they have been reduced 16 to 20 per cent mean- 
ing spinners, that of still labor is greater. The price of cot- 
ton goods as compared with the price of provisions was 
never so low. W^ages are much less than they appear to be, 
for the operatives are not allowed to work full time, and they 
pay higher for every thing. W ages have decreased, while 
food has been rising in value. 

It is well established that the price of food diminishes 
with the increase of demand for labor, and that the high 
price of provii^ions always decreases the home trade. 

The corn laws do not, as has been asserted by its advo- 
cates, make I etter cu&toroers among the agriculturists, for 
the manufacturers of the country, but quite the reverse. 

The whole productive system is wrong in principle, and 
should be abolished. The manufacturers do not require it, 
because four-fifths of all their product is exported and of 
course receive no advantage from our own system of duties, 
but are met by the retaliating system in other countries. 

There is no relief which could be given to the country so 
effectual as a total repeal of the com lawc. 

They inflict a heavier burthen on the nation than all other 
taxes put together, while they affect the commerce of the 
country most seriously, by limiting the amount of capital 
and labor employed in itr— distressing the working classes, 
and confining the consumers to a favored set of producers, 
instead of throwing the doois open to a fair competition- 
raising the price of all the necessaries of life, and levying an 
indirect tax on all classes in the kingdom — for higher prices 
of food are the worst kind of taxes. 

It is computed that 60,000,000 quarters of grain of all 
sorts ais annually consumed in Great Britsin and Ireland. 
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Tbe imoMdiate eSeet of the com laws to raise the price 10s' 
per qomiter, and the remote effect is to raise tbe price of 
other articles of consumption affected bj the price of grain, 
to at least an equal extent This, therefore, makes an ag- 
gregate addition to the cost of living equal to £e0,U00.00 J, 
wh^eas all other taxes do not amount to more than £5 r 
OCO,(>0(l, so that the people of this country are now actually 
paying in this way upwards of £100,000,000 per annum, in 
these direct and indirect taxes. 

Returns of the price of Com, for the last twenty-two years, 
show that the price of corn in London has on an average 
been double that of Prussia, and the British public are now 
paying at the rate of SOs. per quarter more than the people 
on tbe continent, which shows the additional tax on this 
country, from this cause alone, to be £90,000,000 per an- 
num. Of this sum, arising from a system designed to pro- 
tect the British landholder, the greater part does not benefit 
them but is absolutely lost. 

The operation of so oppressive a system prevents the ready 
collection of other necessary taxes, l^ lessening the ability to 
pay them, and the revenue would be greatly and directly 
benefited by a repeal of the com laws. Their continuance 
aflfocts the laboring classes, first, by enhancing to them the I 
cost of the necessaries of life, it next attacks the commercial 
and general interests of the country, by building up rivals 
in other countries, who are gradually closing their ports ' 
against our trade, and depriving us of their markets. This | 
will induce, as it has already done, our capitalists to send 
their money to those places where it can be more profitably 
employed than in our own declining manufactures. Our 
best workmen will follow, and impart the advantages of their 
skill to our new rivals. j 

The market for sale becoming thua gradually contracted, ' 
the home competition will increase, and the price of labor 
will fall. The ability of the mannfiicturer to purchase from 
the agriculturint, and of the agriculturists to consume the 
product of the manufacturer, will decrease together. A fall 
of rents must follow and with it a falling off in the revenue , 
so that in the end, but most certainly, it reaches the land- 
holder, who will findliimself surrounded with an impoverished 
tenantry, instead of the industrious and well employed and 
thriving classj whom a difierent policy woukl cherish and 
support 



Intereffting correspondents 

BxTWXxir THi "Aon, D. Wxebtki, akd N. Bcddls. 
BosTOK, August 3. 1840. 

Dear Sir: — When I came through Philadelphia in the 
latter part of June, it was my expectation to return again to 
Washington, and my intention, on such return, to find an ' 
opportunity of seeing you. I 

Among the reasons for desiring to see you, one was to 
thank you for your address at the Tide Water celebration, 
and ibr your manly and just defence therein of American 
credit Almost the only unkind feeling which I brought 
from Europe, was no small degree of indignation at the in- 1 
justice and arrogance of certain European journals, when- 
ever they speak of American credit, or the responsibility and i 
integrity of the governments of tbe American States. ' 

It has appeared ^o me that there must be lurking at the ' 
1»ottom of all this a strong desire to disparage free institu- | 
tions, by representing them as unworthy of reliance, on the , 
part of foreigners, and unsteady to the sacred obligations of' 
public fiutb. It is true, at the same time, and cannot be too ' 
much lamented, that a few— I hope a very few — among our- j 
selves, have been found to utter sentiments totally subver- ; 
sive of the foundations of that public fiuth, and indeed of! 
all social obligatiotis. But there are such disorganizers in all 
eountries. I wish we could find more leisure, from our do- 
mestic controversies, to direct the public attention, as it ought 
to be directed, against these foreign misrepresentations. 

The recent proceedings of your lieguDature have given 

Be great pleasure. Amid all the fierce conteste ol party, 

Pennsylvania seems to have remembered that she is Penn-. 

aylvflaiia^*that shehaa tf charaetor topreeene, both at hoaie- 

Vol lU.—id 



and abroad, and great interests to be maintained, whidi em 
be maintained, only by upholding that character. I take for 
granted your people will cheerfully pay the veiy small tax 
required for these high purposes, and am quite sure that this 
example of Pennsylvania wilt be of extensive usefhlnesa. 

It is my purpose to be at home through this month, and 
the next, as much as possible, although I may po8sit>ly havo 
occasion to go to New York, and perhaps to Philadelphia^ 
for a day or two. If you can persuade yourself to exchange 
your own highly cultivated grounds and gardens, for a plain 
farmer's residence, cooled by the sea breezes, I shall be most 
happy to see you at Marshfield. 

Yours, very troly, always, 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

N. BiDBLi, Esq., Andalusia, Penn. 



Ahdalvbia, (Penn.) Aug. T, 1840. 
Ihn, l)umel Webat^, Boston, 

My Dear Sir t — I have had the pleasure of itKeiving your 
favor of the 3d instant, and am gmtified that what I said on 
tbe occasion to which yoU allude meets your approbation.<— 
I was, in troth, a little anxious at the tone of some politi- 
cians in respect to the public debt, and therefore, f>r the first 
time since my retirement ventured an appeal, which I have 
never found unsuccessful, to tbe native honeaty and intdli« 
gence of my countrymen. That I did not misunderstand 
them, the conduct of Pennsylvania since has abundantly 
prov^. Finding the income from her pubUc works, in their 
unfinished state, insufiUcient to pay the interest on the public 
debt, she has laid a tax for that purpose. This will be paM 
promptly and cheerfully. All the anticipations of public 
odium against those who voted for it have been disappoint- 
ed ; and what is very remarkable, in the beat of a popular 
election, when each par^ is prompt to turn every drcum- 
stauce to the disadvantage of Us rival, neither party has re- 
proached the other with laying tbe tax, the justice and pro- 
priety of thus sustaming the public credit being on all sides 
conceded. But Pennsylvania has done more. She has agreed, 
as some of the other States have done, to make up to the 
foreign creditor the difference between specie and her do- 
mestic currency. This, as you know, is a financial novelty 
quite unknown elsewhere ; and as much an Americanism as 
the steamboat or the quadrant, though its originality runs 
less chance of being disputed, firom the Httle probability of 
its adoption abroad. And yet, although the United States 
form the only nation that ever paid off the whole of ito na- 
tional debt, and are the first to indemnify the foreign credi- 
tor against the depreciation of tbe local currehcy, one might 
imagine, from the tone assumed by some Europeans, that 
America had been guilty of some groat default towards for- 
eign nations, themselves the models of fideUty ; and it b 
amusing to read the grave homilies preached at these young 
people about the propriety of paying their debts, by older 
nations #ho have lived in the habitual ^violation of all the 
duties they recommend. 

Now we must not suffer the country to be thus scolded 
or bullied out of its self-respect And though I would dis- 
courage all national prejudices as generally the result of pas- 
sion and ignorance, yet it seems within the limita of a just 
self^efence respectfully and kindly to warn such assailants, 
that these reproaches are very apt to become reciprocal — that 
the party attacked is oAen forced to remember of his antago- 
nist that which he would willingly forget — and that if we 
were to judge them by the same harsh law they apply to us, 
the retort would be equally easy and decifive. Take ^or in- 
stance our excellent friends the English, many of whom are 
rather prone to deliver lectures about the infidolity of repub- 
lican institutions — they would be startled perbape a( being' 
told that the first and greatest violation of fnith to puhlio 
creditors known in Moslem Europe, was committed by the 
government of England. But it is historically and literally 
troe. The very foundation of their whole debt is an enor- 
mous wrong. The first item of it is a certain sum of £664,- 
263, of tluree per cents. You recoljcct the history of this.— - 
The.governittent had borrowed, pkrtly for the tise of lli# 
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nftvy, too. a fum of £1,338,526, at eight per cent, on the 
•ecurity of certain assignments of the public reTcnue. The ! 
payments were stopped, first for a year, and then indefinite- | 
ly. The public creditors, many of whom were ruined, ap- i 
plied for redress to Parliament, but in vain. They then went 
uito the Courts, and after twelve years obtained judgment 
against Iha Crown. The Chancellor reversed the decision 
of the Courts. The House of Lords reversed the decision 
of the Chancellor, and the creditors now hoped to recover at 
last their dues, which amounted, with the accnmulation of 
twenty-five years' interest, to £3,428,526; but at the last 
moment they were met by an ac^ of Parliament, declaring 
that they should receive only three per cent on the principal, 
and that even this principal might be redeemed on the pay- 
ment of one half of it Thus was a debt of about seven- 
teen millions of dollars, at eight per cent., reduced to three 
millions, at three per cent An injustice running through a \ 
period of twenty-five years, begun by the profligacy of 
Charles II., hot consummated by the gray and respectable j 
Parliament of William III. Well may Hume say of it that 
it was a ** forfeiture of public credit, and an open violation 
of the most solemn engagements, both foreign and domestic." 
Well may Bishop Burnet call it " a dishonorable and per- 
fidious action ;" and well may one of the most enlightened 
foreign travellera in England declare, " such was the dis- 
graceful beginning of the present debt of England." So 
mudi for the first loan made to England. 

Now as to the last loans, let us compare the conduct of 
America and of England, with regard to the public creditors 
in onr own time. 

You know that the whole debt of the United States, more 
especially the foreign debt contracted during the revolutionary 
war — that incurred during the last war, and that for the 
purchase of Louisiana and Florida — amounting in the whole 
to about one hundred and eighty-four (184) millions of dol- 
lars, were all paid, principal and interest to the last cent, the 
▼ary three per cents, being paid ofi* at par. 

In the year 1797 the United States were in the full career 
of this reimbursement when the Government of Great Brit- 
ain began by forbidding the Bank of England to pay specie ; 
and then borrowed so much from the Banks as to cause the 
multiplication of its notes, and by degrees a depreciation uf 
them, till in 1811 they had reached a discount of about ten 
per cent. In order to sustain them the House of Commons 
then adopted one of the most extraordinary proceedings in 
the history of legislation. It passed a resolution, ** That the 
notes of the Bank of England have been, nnd are at this 
time held in public estimation equivalent to the legal coin of 
the value, and generally accepted as such in all pecuniary 
transactions to which such coin is lawfully applicable." It 
is this which Tooke calls Mr. Vansittart's ''resolution of un- 
haj^y celebrity," and which the Edinburgh Review de- 
nounces as "an ever memorable resolution, a resolution, 
which took for granted that a part was equal to the whole ; 
that ninety pounds and one hundred pounds were the same 
thing;" and declared it was passed, ''when guineas were 
notoriously bought at a premium, and bank notes were at an 
open discount as compared with gold and bullion, of upward 
of ten per cent" Having declared in defiance of the fact 
that -the notes were at par, it remained to force every body to 
tdie them at par, ai^d to punish every body who took them 
at less than par; accordingly Parliament enacted, 

J. That the notes should be a legal tender for all debts. 

2. That whoever should receive pay for any gold coin 
ttore than its lawful value, whether such additional value 
was in other coins or in bank notes, should be " deemed 
and adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor," and be fined and 
imprisoned. 

8. That whoever should receive or pay any notes for less 
than the lawful amount expressed therein, should in like 
manner be fined and imprisoned. 

Notwithstanding these acts, the notes continued to depre- 
date, till at last they reached a discount of twenty, thirty, 
forty, and at one time forty-one per cent What course did 
the Government of England then pursue ? Why it paid the 
public creditors in this depredated paper, and in nothing else. 
llie loan had been made in apede, — the interest was paid 



in notes at this enormous depreciation — twice or thrice as 
great as that of the bank paper of the United States during 
the last war, or during tho suspension of spede payments 
since. It never en*ered into the imagination of the English 
Government to allow for this depreciation, and the public 
creditor knew that if he did not take this, he would get no- 
thing. And yet the saving to the government was dearly 
understood and noted ; fur it is ctdculated by an Knglisii 
writer, — Mushet — that on the debt contracted before 1800, 
the Government gained— and the fund holders of course loot 
— no less than thirty -seven millions sterling* or one hundred 
and thirty-seven (137) millions of dollars, the difference be- 
tween the ipaper and specie. Combine the provisions of these 
laws and observe their effect on an American who had nooney 
due to him in England from either the government or indi- 
viduals. If bis fortune was in the English funds, he receiv- 
ed his interest in paper depredated to forty per cent. But 
if he wished to conveit it into gold to bring home— if he 
changed his notes for gold at the market rate — if when his 
note of twenty pounds was worth only twelve pounds he 
exchanged it for gold at any rate less than the twenty pounds, 
he was liable to he put in jail and fined. If, instead of gold, 
he wished to bring home Britieh merchandise, and passed 
off his twenty pound note for less than twenty pounds, when 
every body knew it to be worth only twelve pounds, or even 
for his travelling expenses, exchanged it for less than twenty 
pounds, he was again liable to be put in jail and fined. 

If the debt to him was from an individual Englishman 
his case was rather worse, for he was obliged to receive not 
only the interest but the prindpal in this depredated paper. 
If for a debt of one hundred pounds his English debtor 
offered him paper which was worth only sixty pounds he 
was obliged to take it or get nothing. But if the English- 
man was inclined to be just to do as the American States 
have done, make up the difference by paying specie, or its 
equivalent both the creditor and the debtor might be found 
expatiating their honesty in the same jail, the act of Pariia- 
ment makinir it criminal in both to do an American that act 
of justice which the American States require to be done to 
an Englishman. And yet so short is the remembrance of 
one's own injustice, the English seem to have forgotten all 
this, and rail at their neighbor for similar acts, with the most 
entire unconsciousness of what they have themselves done. 
Even that most excellent tempered man, Walter Scott, in 
his life of Nopoleon, cannot forbear to sneer at the French, 
when he says that "the assignats were raised to par by 
guillotining those who sold or bought them at less than their 
full value." He forgot that during a much longer period 
than the forced circulation of assignats in France, all those 
who sold or bought bank notes in England at less than their 
full value were— not absolutely guillotined, that not being 
the English fashion - but fined and put in prison ; with this 
difference too, which might discompose the loyalty of Scott 
that if the contumacious American who would not believe 
that sixty was equal to one hundred, was put to death in 
France, it was done by Jacobins and terrorists, whereas his 
countryman imprisoned in England for the same offence had 
the consolation of knowing that the law which condemned 
him was enacted, as it gradously purports " by the King's 
most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice of the Lords 
spiritual and temporal and Commons in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled." To make the case of the American States 
at all parallel to this, it would be necessary to follow the ex- 
ample of England, and, 1st forbid their banks to pay spede; 
2d, borrow from these banks till their issues become depre- 
ciated ; 3d, then dedare by legislative resolution that there 
was no depredation ; 4th, then as the depreciation increased, 
pay the public debt in this paper, and force all foreigners to 
take it in payment of debt not merdy from the Government 
but from all private American citizens ; and end, Sthly, by 
enacting that if any EngUsbroan should receive for any debt 
a ten dollar note for less than ten dollars, although it was 
worth only six dollars, or having recdved it should exchange 
it either for specie or goods for less than ten dollars, he should 
be fined and put in jail at the discretion of the Ameriean 
judges. 

Fortonatdy for America her whole conduct has been tha 
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direct reverse of all thii. One of the fundamental laws of 
the Union is that no state shall " make any thing but g^ld 
and silver coin a tender in payment for debts, or pass any 
law impairing the oblig;ation of contracts;'* and this power, 
which is withdrawn from the states, has never been exer- 
cised by the Federal government Ysu remember at the 
gloomiest period of the last war with England — that very 
England, where at that moment, and during several years 
previous, paper money was a Irgal tender — the American 
Government declined that measure. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Dallas, declaring, in his official report of Octo- 
ber 17th, 1814 "that the extremity of that day cannot be 
anticipated when any honest man, and enlighten«i statesman 
will again venture upon the desperate expedient of a tender 
law." No tender law has, therefore been passed in the United 
States. The courts have never been closed againnt foreign- 
ers. TTiey have never l)een forced to take paper money — 
they never have been punished for receiving it, or for passing 
it at any rate they pleased ; and every dollar of principal or 
interest due to them by the Government has been paid. How 
faithfully that principle was carried into execution is seen in 
a very remarkable manner in the treaty between the United 
States and England in the year 1793. It was then agreed 
by the United States, that inasmuch as British subjects who 
had debts due to them from American citizens found dif- 
ficulty in collecting them, the United States assumed to 

_ '* make full and complete compensation for the same to the 
said creditors." For which purpose commissioners were to 
be appointed to examine and make awards to the claimants, 
" and the United Slates undertake to cause the sum so 
awarded to be paid in specie to such creditor or claimant 
vithoitt deduction** Aflerwsrd finding trouble in adjust- 
ing the details, the United States agreed, by a convention 
between Mr. Hufus King and Lord Hawkesbury,* in 1802, 
to pay a gross sum of six hundred thousand pounds, which 
was accordingly done at what then was par, four dollars and 
forty-four cents for the pound sterling. Now this payment 
by the United States in specie of the debts of individual 
citizens, was made when the Government of England 

_did not pay even the interest on its own public debt in any- 
thing but irredeemable paper. What then, one naturally 
asks, is the occasion of this new denunciation 1 It is this 
— the United States have borrowed abroad certain sums to 
make improvements. That these will be repaid no roan 
can possibly doubt. On a single occasion, however, one of 
the twenty-six states, in the midst of a temporary financial 
embarrassment and the excitement of political contentions, 
inadvertently sufiered the quarter day to pass for twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours; but then hastened to repair the 
omission by not merely paying the interest, but by paying it 
in gold and silver, least the foreigner should lose anything by 
the exchange. 

It b a singular coincidence that, in the very same year, 
1797, when England began her paper money system, which 
lasted for more than twenty years, the government of 
France, too, came in contact with its public creditors. The 
debt of France was then about nine hundred and sixty-six 
(966) millions of dollars, the interest about forty-eight (48) 
millions of dollars ; but in order to continue the invasion of 
Germany and Italy, the army required fifty-six millions,(66) 
and this could only be had l^ taking it from the fund holder ; 
and so, as the historian has it, it was " requisite to take a de- 
dsive measure in regard to the debt" This decisive mea- 
sure consisted in paying o£f nominally two-thirds of the capi- 
tal in a firesh and worthless paper, and retaining the one-third 
—thus reducing the debt to about three hundred and twenty- 
two (322) milUons, and takmg firom the public creditors 
about six hundred and forty-four (644^ millions, and this by 
a simple decree, without the least notice, and for no reason 
except the wants of the army. The latest French histoiian, 
M. Thiers, says that the paper given for the two-thirds ** fell 
in commerce to one-sixth of their value, and thaf to those 
who did not wish to purchase lands it was an absolute bank- 
ruptcy,'* Yet he entirely approves of the measure, and eon- 
dudea hk account of it with this convenient axiom of finance. 
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more consolatory for the past than encouraging for th« 
future, that " measures of this nature inflict, like revolutions^ 
much individual hardship, but people must submit to them 
when they have become inevitable ;" and so '* the consolida- 
ted third" in the French debt represents a sum of which two 
thirds were substantially annulled, and the remaining third 
consolidated or funded. 

It would be a waste of time to go over the list of so many 
other governments that are now, or have recently been bank« 
nipt, and I mention these two, certainly in no mood of com- 
plaint, but merely to show how cautiously nations should 
abstain from these weapons of reproach so readily turned 
upon themselves. And yet our people, instead of resisting 
and exposing these affectations of superiority, take to heart all 
this abuse, with as much shame&ced humility as if they 
really had been doing something exceedingly virong, beUev- 
ing diat these nations must have practised at least a little of 
what they advise so much. They say that the Americans 
have a great deal of national vanity. I wish they had a liuie 
more national pride. It would wean them from their child- 
ish sensitiveness to small jests about trifling peculiarities of 
manners, and raise their thoughts to the great interests m 
which auperiority is worth contending for ; it would teach 
them to estimate the true value of their institutions, and dis- 
pose them, while never wounding other countries, always 
to defend their own. Here, for instance, is a great outcry 
about American credit, and the danger to public feith from 
popular Governments, both of which are denounced in a 
strain of financial virtue quite ferocious ; and yet aAer all it 
appears that these reproaches are made by the people who 
do not pay, against the people who do pay ; and that those 
who have been most faithful to their engagements are pre- 
cisely these abused republicans. 

Undoubtedly, this country is in a state of much internal 
embarrassment. No man can lament it more than you and 
I do. I may venture to add, none have striven more to aveit 
and to remedy it It is equally true that, here as elsewhere^ 
there have not been wanting a few persons who hoped to 
profit by the public troubles, and finding the country dis- 
pirited, sought to make it dishonest. But these have pro- 
duced no impression on the mass of the nation, which on all 
these points are perfectly sound, by whatever party namea 
they may be distinguished. All these embarrassments will^ 
I trust, soon disappear; but in the meantime our great pur- 
pose should be to preserve and to vindicate the good faith of the 
country, as the Mdest element of its future prosperity. I 
hope you will be able to come and see me, when we will 
talk of these things, and of much more agreeable things. 
Meanwhile believe me always, with great regard, yours, 

N. BIDDLE. 
Cofn» *adv» 



Slettage of Govermor friekllll^ 

At the Extra Session of the Kentucky Legislature, Au- 
gust 19th, 1840. 

ExicuTiTB DsrAmTMEirr, > 
August 19th, 1840. > 
Gentlemen of the Senate, 

and House of Representatives : 

The purpose of calling you together at this time is dii^ 
tmctly announced in the proclamation under which you as- 
sembled. 

It is a matter of regret, no doubt, with you, as it is un- 
questionably with me, that the omission, by the last Legisla- 
ture, to re-enact the law of 1836, " prescribing the mcde of 
choosing electors to vote'for President and Vice President," 
has made this extra session of the Legislature necessary. 

When it is remembered that the attention of themembere 
of the last General Assembly was intensely fixed, and their 
labors unremittingly devoted to many exciting questions of 
State and National policy, it is not the part of justice to 
censure any one for the omission. They, like myself bo 
doubt believed the law of 1836 was in full force. 

The L^^lature having met for a special object, and so 
near the period at which my oflkial connexion with the 
(Concluded on page 160.) 
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Dollars. 
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Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollara. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


1881 


• • • • 


6,646 


.... 


.... 


3,391,487 


103,040 


70.763 


• . . • 


1822 


.... 


. . > • 


8,906 


• . . . 


6,076,012 


69,813 


2,676 


1,104 


1823 


.... 


.... 


88,076 


.... 
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93,181 


16,493 


63 


1824 


.... 


1,000 


14,861 


. . . « 


4,463,862 
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61,558 
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10,488 


.... 


.... 
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4,623,076 


170,663 


39,609 


6,340 


1826 


6,969 


16,844 
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t • • t 


1,661,696 
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260 
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f . . . 
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18,871 
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.... 
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• . • • 


• «.. 
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464,600 
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8,062 
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.... 
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.... 
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.... 
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1830 


11,060 


.... 


26,316 


3,946 
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18,000 


7,410 
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• . . , 
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.... 


.... 
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.... 


.... 


.... 
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.... 
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.... 


• ... 


• . • t 
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.... 
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.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 
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.... 


.... 
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.... 


.... 


.... 


413,661 


8,600 


9,000 
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.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


166,000 


410 


.... 


686 
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8,011 


.... 


.... 


.... 


728,661 


8,726 


1,640 


1,110 


^839 
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• • • f 


. . . f 
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.... 


.... 
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«... 






.... 


1,846 
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• ... 


.... 
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.... 
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16,147 


. • . . 


.... 
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.... 
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.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 
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.... 
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.... 
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.... 
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.... 
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.... 
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.... 


.... 


.... 
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.... 
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.... 
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.... 
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64 
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.... 
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1833 
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4,601 


1,881 
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68,673 


4,413 


1.344 


1,231 
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8,831 
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1,601 
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6,294 
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3,188 


1,481 


3,491 


1,135 


1836 


83,421 


88,888 
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2,299 


«... 


.... 
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.... 
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69,877 


71 


.... 


9,669 
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1,798 


13,694 
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.... 
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.... 


.... 
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.... 


.... 
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.... 


.... 


.... 
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• 


Dollars. 
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• • •"• 
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886 


. . . • 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 
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• • • • 


6,564 
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.... 


.... 


.... 


. . • • ' 


.... 
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• • • • 
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1,716 


.... 


.... 


.... 


. • < . 


.... 
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. • . . 


• * < . 
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.... 


.... 


2,700 


. . i . 


.... 


1625 


2,049 


.... 


1,748 
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3.568 


.... 
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...• 
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4,888 
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12,515 


6,825 


134,288 


...» 


1827 


6,920 


.... 


1,150 


28,375 


6,051 


3,570 


200,201 


301,804 


1828 


7,422 


236 


1,315 


21,291 


.... 


2,056 


190,605 


135,605 


1829 


1,590 


.... 


1,322 


343 


.... 


.... 


161,061 


103,247 


1830 


1,218 


.... 


2,700 


.... 


163 


6,064 


82,206 


69,392 


1831 


11,748 


1,481 


154 


.... 


.... 


18,276 


256,751 


650 


1832 


2,740 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


1,950 


193,078 


1,658 


1833 


2.472 


.... 


36 


361 


.... 




17,977 


11,043 


1834 


3,170 


.... 


800 


.... 


.... 




.... 


.... 


1835 


1,652 




.... 


.... 


112 




.... 


50,926 


1836 


• • • • 


.... 


4,421 


.... 


.... 




. . < . ' 


118,470 


1887 


2.240 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 




7,000 


62,221 


1838 


1,634 


.... 


.... 


1,140 


360 




6,954 


.... 


1839 


.... 


.... 


.... 




.... 


4,455 


. . i 4 


.... 
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VALUE OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE EXPORTED TO CHINA. 


Year end- 


XADIIBA WIHB. 


OTHXR WIM. 


SmAIV SPIBITS. 


OTBSB SPIRITS. 


















ing aoth 


Qoantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value 


u Quantitj. 


Vahia. 


GaUons. 


DoUais. 


GaUons. 


DoUars. 


GaUons. 


DoUan 


B. GaUoM. 


DoUan. 


1821 


1,731 


4,979 


126 


183 


229 


20( 


) 673 


647 


1822 


6,002 


9,003 


5,288 


2,678 


4,369 


2,52J 


) 5,040 


8.490 


1823 


3,884 


7,631 


6,754 


6,983 


298 


28C 


> 17,606 


11,038 


1824 


2,101 


6,260 


2,096 


2,496 


237 


9! 


) 9,541 


7,840 


1826 


1,668 


2,620 


.... 


.... 


.... 


... 


2,176 


2,081 


1826 


4,593 


10,099 


1,156 


1,219 


1,461 


72( 


J 1,611 


M»l 


1827 


1,658 


4,927 


1,959 


1,954 


.... 




930 . 


588 


1828 


378 


1,134 


3,039 


3,370 


.... 




3,066 


2,792 


1829 


862 


2,466 


603 


646 


124 


8] 


} 3,599 


2;m 


1$30 


4,000 


8,100 


1,369 


2,415 


864 


313 


S 4,079 


2,898 


1831 


506 


796 


2,841 


760 


.... 









«... 


1832 




.... 


529 


853 


.... 






240 


800 


1833 


786 


1,660 


270 


245 


.. • • 






137 


169 


1834 


.... 


.... 


i;i30 


1,367 


.... 






1,823 


1,840 


1836 


278 


874 


15 


44 


.... 






.... 


• .•• 


1836 


.... 


.... 


120 


826 


.... 






• ..... 


• .. fl 


1837 


.... 


.... 


225 


636 


.... 








».•• 


1888 


. « . « ' 


.... 


8,400 


6,640 


.... 






• * . .« . 


« . . • 


1839 


.... 


.... 


2,188 


1,190 


.... 


... 


820 


sat 
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TABLE COIfTIIfUCB* 







FOREIGN MERCHANDISE EXPORTED TO CHINA. 






Year end- 


UF8IBD OIL. 


TBA8. 


mAisiRs Ann oTHxn fboits. 


C0BDA6S TABBBD. 


















ing 30tti 


Qaantitj. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quanti^. 


Value. 


Gallonf. 


DoUaii. 


Pounds. 


DoUan. 

• 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


1821 


• • • • 


• . t • 


2,116 


1,478 


150 


24 


.... 


. • • « 


1822 


• • « • 


.... 


627 


274 


1,678 


384 


.... 


.... 


1823 


• • • • 


• * • . 


891 


408 


525 


58 


.... 


.... 


1824 


• • • • 


. • • • 


2,510 


2,261 


.... 


• • • . 


.... 


.... 


1825 


.... 


.... 


2,563 


754 


1,668 


260 


38,740 


4,649 


1826 


1,162 


982 


.... 


.... 


2,824 


441 


.... 


• .. • 


1827 


... • 


.... 


629 


230 


3,266 


386 


6,140 


432 


1828 


.... 


.... 


478 


234 


13,500 


810 


.... 


.... 


1829 


618 


, 557 


6,966 


4,623 


225 


26 


40.580 


2,978 


1830 


.... 


.... 


770 


283 


794 


100 


8,561 


585 


1831 


250 


232 


306 


70 


5.125 


639 


.... 


.... 


1832 


222 


222 


496 


124 


5,425 


741 


10.491 


973 


1833 


20 


26 


.... 


.... 


9,725 


591 


57,787 


4,018 


1834 


477 


455 


33 


4 


4,300 


330 


61,896 


3,674 


1835 






.... 


«... 


2,200 


221 


87,690 


4^25 


1836 






178 


36 


3,130 


367 


.... 


. . • • 


1837 






.... 


. . . .- 


5.750 


285 


.... 


.... 


1838 






806 


81 


7,834 


784 


5,667 


347 


1839 








.... 


5,000 


500 


13,490 


911 
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Tear end- 


WHITl 


IBAD. 


LBAD. 


CIOABS. 


BAm XBOV. 


















ing 30th 
Sept 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity* 


Value. 


Quantity. 


ValuA. 


Quantity. 


Valiw. 


Pounds. 


Dolkrs. 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


Thousands. 


Dollars. 


Cwt 


Donan. 


1821 


• • . . 


...» 


84,668 


5,292 


29 


406 


200 


600 


1822 


• • • • 


.... 


201,217 


11328 


65 


676 


5,209 


18,134 


1823 


.... 


.... 


150,962 


7,627 


60 


480 


7,367 


20,058 


1824 


.... 


.... 


231,202 


13,204 


46 


706 


4,013 


12,182 


1825 


6,288 


872 


956.981 


58,387 


201 


3,149 


1,200 


4,819 


1826 


.... 


.... 


2,040,565 


113,032 


193 


2,930 


.... 


.... 


1827 


.... 


.... 


3,554,084 


178.131 


139 


2,072 


660 


2,862 


1B28 


.... 


. • •« 


1,497,286 


69,061 


1 


12 


1,770 


14,866 


1829 


23,912 


1,599 


1,516,355 


53,232 


276 


4,138 


1,193 


6,939 


1830 


2,576 


154 


644,585 


20,583 


165 


1,822 


1,913 


8,978 


1831 


.... 


.... 


935,626 


29,220 


160 


2,024 


70 


146 


1832 


1,120 


119 


2,463,992 


70,983 


130 


1,805 


1,769 


6,242 


1883 


.... 


.... 


1,882,63a 


60,754 


101 


1,696 


6,478 


17,182 


1834 


.... 


.... 


859,167 


15,448 


42 


787 


406 


1,480 


1835 


8,416 


256 


145,294 


5,764 


134 


1,761 


• • . 


.... 


1886 


.... 


• • • • 


683,876 


24,688 


88 


462 


74 


202 


1837 


.... 


• • .. 


26,907 


1,600 


.... 


.... 


159 


766 


1838 


.... 


.... 


315,319 


16,20r 


105 


1,101 


.... 


• .•• 


1839 


.... 


.... 


170,829 


8,084 


3 


50 


.... 


• ••. 
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1 


IRON 










Year end- 


Pie. 


8BSXT AHD HOOP. 


VAIL BODS. 


ALL OTHER. 


















ingdOth 
Sept 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Cwt 


DpUan. 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


1821 


.... 


.... 


39,424 


1,885 




* • • . 


.... 


.... 


1832 


716 


1,430 


355,040 


12,149 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


1823 


.... 


• • • . 


135,968 


3,983 


.... 


.... 


3,243 


97 


1824 


2,708 


6,789 


269,024 


9,475 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


1825 


.... 


• ••• 


.... 


.... 


24,000 


696 


6,216 


186 


1826 


.... 


• • • • 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


1827 


214 


536 


103,747 


6,220 


22.400 


660 


16,128 


684 


1828 


.... ' 


.... 


24,846 


1,178 


412,180 


11,153 


.... 


.... 


1829 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


386,746 


21,029 


.... 


.... 


1830 


.... 


.... 


27,420 


862 


.... 


.... 


156,610 


2,663 


1831 


612 


018 


69,414 


1,980 


131,572 


2,919 


.... 


.... 


' 1832 


2,000 


4,476 


33,600 


701 


46,764 


819 


.... 


.... 


1833 


.... 


.... 


162,308 


7,049 




.... 


447 


604 


1834 


.... 


.... 


12,096 


426 




.... 


.... 


.... 


1835 


228 


202 


.... 






.... 


.... 


.... 


1836 


• • • . 


. . • « 


.... 






.... 


.... 


.... 


1837 


• • . • 


.... 


.... 






.... 


.... 


.... 


1838 


.... 


.... 


• . . 






.... 


.... 


.... 


1839 


.... 


.... 


.... 






.... 


.... 
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FOREIGN MERCHANDISE EXPORTED TO CHINA. 


Yeerend- 


STIU. 


BOTTLKS. 


TALOX at KEBCHAKDISB XOT XBUXSBATXO. 


















iDgSOth 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Free of duty. 


Paying du- 


Paying spe- 


Total valoe. 


Sept 




' 








ties ad vaL 


cific duties. 






Cwt 


Dollars. 


Gross. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


]$>llars. 


Dollars. 


Ddlars. 


1821 


343 


8,731 




.... 


893 


289.627 


800 


3,902,026 


1822 


• • *. 


.... 




.... 


3,702 


261,786 


.... 


6,506,138 


1828 


367 


2,076 


66 


364 


6,120 


513,947 


1,026 


4.347,686 


1824 


137 


1,009 




.... 


10,230 


228,988 


426 


4,970,706 


1826 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


1,465 


266,642 


120 


6,410,456 


1826 


11 


68 




.... 


226 


120,147 


389 


2.324,193 


1827 


.... 


.... 


80 


260 


.... 


187,891 


17,868 


3,673,648 


1828 


. • . . 


.... 




.... 


.... 


89,138 


1,211 


1,262,417 


1829 


.... 


.... 


46 


270 


608 


66.906 


3,916 


1,094,103 


1880 


248 


1,622 




.... 


.... 


198,416 


1,141 


686,903 


1831 


868 


2,060 


.... 


.... 


664 


117,990 


9,626 


1,046,046 


1882 


.... 


.... 


60 


838 


6 


14,028 


168 


924,360 


1833 


246 


1,367 




.... 


167,967 


16,469 


186 


896.986 


1834 


.... 


. . . 




.... 


141,362 


6,497 


.... 


754,727 


1886 


.... 


.... 




.... 


18,686 


2,224 


23 


1,632,712 


1886 


.... 


.... 


2 


16 


156,463 


17,634 


1,476 


862,701 


1887 


.... 


.... 




.... 


23,761 


2,608 


84,013 


811,618 


1888 


.... 


.... 




.... 


61,324 


980 


997 


861,021 


1889 


«... 


.... 




.... 


82,894 


300 


792 


1,102,187 
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goveroroent of the State will terminate, I have not felt mj- 
iielf at liberty to call your attention to other subjects ofgene- 
' rml interest, or to trouble you with a statement of the fiscal 
condition of the Commonwealth, and the progress of her 
public works during the present year. Should the Legistfa- 
ture desire any information upon these or other subjects con- 
nected with the administration of the State Government, it 
will give me great pleasure to furnish* such as may be re* 
quired by the representatives of the people. 

It is not intended by the.undersigned to intimate an opin- 
ion unfavorable to the power, or to the propriety of its exer- 
cise, by the Legislature now assembled, of general legisla- 
tion upon all or any questions which, in the judgment of 
thoee vested with the law-making power, the public interests 
demands. 

In the event that you feel it your duty to proceed to the 
general business of legislation at this time I will take the 
liber^ to invite your attention to the subjects treated of in 
the message I had the honor of submitting to the considera- 
tion of your predecessors, with the renewed expression of 
my opinion that none of them, and particularly the condi- 
tion of the public revenue — the necessity of providing the 
means to protect the credit of the State, to enable the Com- 
monwealth to fulfil her engagements with the contractors 
upon her public works, and to preserve her faith inviolate 
with the holders of her bonds — have lost any thing of inter- 
est, or diminished in importance since they were presented 
to the consideration of your predecessors. 

I congratulate you and my fellow-citizens, in being able 
to announce to the Legislature, that the interest due to the 
holders of State securities, has heretofore been promptly 
paid. I need not say how humiliating it must prove to every 
true Kentuckian, should he live to see the day when that 
credit which his State now possesses, shall be tarnished by 
the failure on the part of the Representatives of the peo{Je, 
to provide the means of redeeming the plighted faith of the 
Commonwealth. She now enjoys a confidence and a credit 
of which she may justly boast, when we take into considera- 
tion the derangement of the monetary concerns of the world, 
which now every where prevails. 

Under the law of the last session, having for its object the 
maintenance of the public credit, dec, I have issued to con- 
tractors and public creditors for work and labor, and demands 
against the Commonwealth, connected with the system of 
Internal Improvement, the bonds of the State at par, redeem- 
able in six years, bearing an interest of six per cent, to the 
amount of $367,400. I have sold to the Board of Educa- 
tion thirty year bonds, bearing like interest, at par, to the 
amount of ^24,000. 

Under the opinion that a sale of the bonds of the State 
could not have been effected upon the terms prescribed in 
the act, or upon such terms as the State ought to accept, I 
have not commissioned a special agent^ at public expense, 
for that purpose, though agents have been and are now vest- 
ed with authority to make contracts for the sale of State 
bonds upon .the terms prescribed in the act of the last Legis- 
lature. My last advices from them have not created any 
well founded hope that a sale can or will be effected at the 
present time; Capitalists seem unwilling to make invest- 
ments until things shall right themselves by the establish- 
ment of some system of gnance by the Greneral Government 
that -will promise stability to capital and value to labor. 

Yon will discover by a copy of the proceedings, of the 
stockkokkra in the Bank of Kentucky, at their annual meet- 
ing in May laat, which accompanies thii communication, that 
ihey ttvjof opinion some action of the Legislature is neces- 
Mry to enable the President and Directors of that institution 
io iiettle and adjust the question of liability on the part of 
the Bank for the spurious stock issued by Uie agent of the 
Aank in Plliladelphiau I have been requested by members 
of the Committee appointed by the stockholders, qsecially to 
invite the ii6tenti<m of the present Legislature to this subject 

Information from Mai. W. 8. Waller, now in I^iladelphia, 
vtbo iOM heed employed by the Bank to separate the genuine 
fyom the ^rioua stock, authorizes me to express the opinion 
that mdi s result will fdlow the skill and labor which he has 
hnmglit U hem upon the aubject Ho will not, bowevei^ 



bring his labors to a close before the first of October, and I 
do not see how the Legislature can act understandingly upon 
this subject until, not only the amount of spurious issue shall 
be known, but the holders thereof ascertained. 

It was expected by the last Lpgi-^^lature that steps would 
have been taken by the proper executive officer to foreclose, 
by sale, the mortgage executed by the Lexington and Ohio 
Railroad Company to the State, as an indemnity for her en- 
dorsement upon the bonds of the company to the amount of 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, the accruing interest 
of which the State has been compelled to pay for the last 
fifteen months 

The execution of this duty by the First Auditor of the 
Treasury, upon whom the law devolved, it was officially re* 
quired by me soon after the committee, to whom the sub- 
ject was referred, reported that no further legislation was 
necessary. Why it has not been done he may be able satis- 
factorily to account to the Legislature. He has not in the 
correspondence between us, copies of which I send you, 
satisfied me that his failure or refusal to advertise the pro- 
perty mortgaged for sale is consistent with a proper discharge 
of his official duties, or in accordance with the wishes or ex- 
pectation of the last Legislature. It is for the Representa- 
tives of the people to determine in what mode the State is 
to be relieved of this constant and perplexing demand upon 
tho Treasury of the State. If the law be defective, it should 
be remedied ; if the defect is alone in the officer, whose duty 
it is to execute the law, he should be admonished to the dis- 
charge of the same by the Representatives of the people. 

The executive duties of the State will, in a few days pass 
into the hands of the gentleman whom the people have 
recently selected to the discharge of the high and responsible 
duties of Chief Magistrate of Kentucky, and the duties as- 
signed by the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund to their 
Treasurer, will in all probability, be transferred to another. 
I must, therefore, solicit, as an a/t of justice to the present 
incumbent, and the gentlemen who have acted as Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund for the last four years, that the 
Representatives of the people, by a committee, or in some 
other mode, examine the books and accounts and vouchers 
of the Treasurer of that fund. This is equally due to the 
public interest committed to the Legislature an* to those 
who have heretofore discharged with fidelity, no doubt, the 
responsible and laborious duties of fiscal agents of the go- 
vernment Owing to the distance at which some of the mem- 
bers of the board reside from the seat of government, and 
the nature of their engagements as Presidents of Banks, it 
is often difficult to constitute a Board for the transaction of 
business. I would respectfully suggest the propriety of add- 
ing another member to the Board, whose residence shall be 
at or near tho seat of government 

With a tender of my best wishes for your personal wel- 
fare, and a willingness to co-operate with yoo in the labors 
which have been devolved upon you by the constitution, and 
with the expression of a hope that the same Providence 
which has watched over the interest of our commcta coiifltxy 
will smile upon your efforts to promote her interest, 

I subscribe myself your fellow-citizen, 

C. A. WICKLIFPE. 

On motion of Col. Ford, a committee of thirteen mem- 
bers Was appointed in the House of Representatives fo tdke 
into consideration that part of the Governor's message re- 
lating to the ptssage of a law providing /or the eledtion of 
Electors for President and Vice President of the United 
States. 

[A law wds passed providing for tho election by the quali- 
fied Voters in the respective counties, on the 1st of Novem- 
ber next, and of every foxuiji y^ar ^biemai!^rr~Ed. Aej^.] 
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Hie Chtmlar to Bankers contains a series of articles on 
the commerce of the United States, which we have conclud- 
ed to transfer to our pages, as they furnish views and tables 
whieb will be found interesting and useful for reference. 
"With regard to the tables, we would observe, that the source 
whence they are derived is not stated — but we presume they 
•TO from official documents— so far as we have had the means 
of testing them by an examination, 'they appear to be correct 
--but they are published as we find them in the Circular, and 
upon its authority. 

Commerce off the United States. 

Having on the 29th of May, and in subsequent Circulars, 
exhibited a general view of the extent and nature of the 
external commerce of Great Britain with the World at large, 
we insert to-day the first of a series of statements illustrative 
of the extent and nature of the navigation and external com- 
merce of the United States ot North America; the one here- 
with shows the value in dotfa>8 of the products exported 
mider eight general heads, and the total thereof, in comparison 
with the total value of the imports in each ol the thirty-aix 
years 1803 — 1838. with a more detailed view of tiie nature of 
the articlrs exported in each of the three years 1833, 1837, 
and 1838, and aUo of tlie quantity of Flour and Grain ex- 
ported, included under the head of Agricultural Produ(nions 
m each of the eighteen years lH2l-3d, and of Gold and 
bilver imported in each of the thirteen years 1826-38, 

The great characteristic of the externa I commerce of Great 
Britain during the last half century has been its vast excess 
of export over import ; while that of the United States dur- 
ing the same period exhibits the converse, an inordinate ex- 
eeas of import over export; the imports of the lapt nine years, 
which included upwarils of 100 millions of dollars in gold 
and silver, exceeding the value of the exports by upwards of 
2dJ millions of dollars or £50,000,000 sterhng ; and yet 
amidst all this induction with half of it during the last fiew 
years unencumbered with impost of any kind, the entire 
trading community of the United Sutes has been, and still 
oontinoes involved in an unparalleled pecuniary inability and 
embarrassment; before we enter on an elucidation of this 
extraordinary anomaly we will exhibit in detail all the 
facts bearing on the subject, from which our readers may be 
able to judge for themselves in respect to the conclusions we 
shall draw from them ; the observations we offered in our 
last week's Circukir in respect to ihe principle of consign- 
ments to America will be found not undeserving of reference 
to the inordinate excess of ijnport into the United States 
which the accompanying statement exhibits. We shall con- 
fiiM our further remaiks on this occasion to the recital of 
those great historical events which will suffice to account for 
the extraordinary extent (in comparison with every other 
nation except England) which the external commerce of 
the United States has attained, and for the several extremes 
which have occurred duriilg the la^t thirty-five years* 

The French revolution, which so soon followed the re- 
eognition of the Federal Government of the United States 
by the several powers of Europe, in conjunction with the 
then prevailing prepossession in favor of a democratic form 
of government, tended not merely to draw numbers, but 
wealth, intelligeiioei aad akitt from Tarious Murts of Europe 

Vol.. IIL—Zi 



to settle and apply their energies in the United States, while 
the war declared by England against France in February, 
1793, soon led to such an obstruction of the external com- 
merce of France, Holland, and Spain, as to transfer the car* 
rying of the colonial produce of those nations to American 
ships : this will suffice to account for the vast amount and 
excess of import into, and of foreign produce re-exported 
from the United States from 1 794 to 1808, (the details of the 
first nine years will appear in a subsequent Number;) up to 
this period the seeming extension of the commerce of the 
I nited States was more an European than an American 
operation ; the Americans being merely the carriers, and not 
the ostensible parties involved in the risks and consequences of 
the enterprise; at the same time the enormous rates of freight 
which the Americans realized as carriers constituted the 
means of great induction of import for consumption ; but as 
the intervention of American carrying under the mask of 
neutrality tended to nullify all the effects produced by Eng- 
land by her war achievements, cx)n8equent on the supply 
and resource which the nominal neutrality of America a^ 
forded to the pnemies of England, it left Great Britain no 
alternative but to counteract by all the means in her power 
the insidious intervention of such neutrality, and in conse- 
quence of the interposition which it became the duty of 
(^reat Britain to exercise in counteracting the same, the 
United States resorted to one of the most extraordinary acts 
of self-denial in natiundl privation which the page of history 
records, in an entire suspension of all external intercourse 
between the United States and all other parts of the world ; 
this puerile and as it y>roved self-recoiUng measure entitled 
an " Kmbargo Act," passed into a law on the 22d December, 
1807, and continued till April, 1809* This will suflSce to 
account for the sudden diminution of amount which the ac- 
companying statement exhibits subsequent to 1807, the 
United States^ Custom house year commences on the 1st 
October, consequently the amount which the statement here- 
with exhibits shows the extent of transactions from the 20th 
September to the 22d Deceml)er, 1807, and that for the year 
1809, from April to the 30th September in that year; the 
year 1808, that is from January to January, having been 
one of entire suspension of all legal mercantile operation ; 
what consequences would have resulted to the United States 
by a longer continuance of that measure it is now as difli- 
cult to determine as it would be useless to conjecture, while 
it is not altogether undeserving of refiectinn ; no measure 
could have possibly proved more futile than it did. aimed di- 
rectly as it was at Great Britain, it not only "scathM not, but 
it miss'd the ring entirely,*' for instead of finding the way 
more clear by her abstinence, on resuming activity she not 
only found it additionally obstructed, but several of her most 
advantageous points of intercourse actually in possession of 
England ; and deeming all attempts at reinstating or main- 
taining a beneficial neutrality hopeless, the United States in 
181 1 resolved again to suspend all external intercounw, fur- 
ther than to alK)w of the return of all outlying ships and 
property that could be obtained preparatory to a convenient 
opportunity for an open declaration of war against Great 
Britain. Such opportunity seemed ttf present itself at the 
period when Napoleon was vainly indulging in the cohquest 
of Europe, by planting his standard of victory on the bat- 
tlements of Moscow ; it was at that critical and ever memoiw 
able period when Great Britain was left without a single ally, 
that the United States on the 1 8ih of June, 1813, issued hsr 
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denunciation of wa^ against Great Britain, and whidi con- 
^tinued till December 1811; this experiment we consider re- 
dounding as little to the interest and honor of the United 
States as did ht^r former one in 18o7,but at the pre^nt time 
we deem it a titter subject on all sides for reflection, than for 
comment or observation, it suflSciently explains the disparity 
in the accompanying account in the years 1812-14; this 
suspension of social intercourse was followed by an extra- 
ordinary large importation from England in 1815-16, com- 
pensated for, in part, by a large accumulation of capital that 
had taken place even during the war for large supplies of 
• riour. Rice, &c. covertly introduced for the consumption of 
the British army then in Spain and Portugal in 1812-13 ; 
the exportation of Wheat Flour from the United States in 
those two years, notwithstanding the war, having amounted 
to 2,700,000 barrels, when its value in England was not less 
on an average than JC3:10:0 per barrel; the diminished 
amount of imports, in 1821, 1826, and 1830, denote suc- 
cessive periods of inordinately increased rates of impost on 
British products, the effect and consequences of which to 
England we shall, by the time we have exhibited the whole 
of the statistical details, fully explain. 

On taking a general view of the Exports of the produce 



of the United States through the whole period from 1803*19 
1 839, the aggregate increase wiH bo seen to rasolt entirely 
from the single article of Cotton Wool, the produce ezclu- 
I sively of the slave portion of the population ; all other arti- 
I cles indicate a statiohary or decrease, rather than an increaae, 
the average of ttie last five years being less than the average 
of the first five years of the period, notwithstanding a mark- 
ed increase under the head of manufactures ; and what is 
still more remarkable, when the extent and inlierent fiertilitj 
I of so large a portion of territory is considered the entire ao- 
, nual exports of all the products of the United States (Cotton 
Wool, the produce of slave labor, excepted) do not exceed 
half the value of the products of Ireland, annually exported 
from thence to Great Britain ; and if we further separata 
Tobacco, also the produce of slave labor, all the other pro- 
ducts do not equal a third part, if a fourth of the value of the 
exports of Ireland as abovementioned. In onr next we shall 
exhibit the extent of the intercourse between the United 
States and Great Britain direct, and with twelve other Eu- 
ropean countries, and also with British America and with 
China, and show that the bulk of the inordinate excess of 
import into the United States, during the last nine yeaiii 
has been exclusively at the expense of Great Britain* 



A9r ACCOUIIT IN BOLI.ARS 

Of JHerchandite exported fromy and of Merchandite imported into the United States of A'orth America in each tf 

the 36 yeara 1803—1838. 



Year. 



Products 
of the sea. 



1803 2,635,000 

1804 3,433,423 
1806 2,884,000 

1806 3,116,000 

1807 2,804,000 

1808 832,000 

1809 1,710,000 



Products 
of the 
forest 



Cc.tton 
wool. 



4,850,000 7,920,000 

4,654,466 7,404,117 

5,261,000 9,445,000 

4,861,000! 8,332,000 
5,476,000 14,232,000 

1,399,000' 2,221,000 

!4,583,000| 8,515,000 



1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 



1810 1,481,000 4,978,000 15,108,000 

1811 1,413,000 5,286,000 9,652,000 

1812 935,000 2,701,000 3,080,000 

1813 304,00011,107,700 2,324,000 

1814 188,000 570,000 2,683,000 

1815 912,000 3,901,000 17,529,000 

1816 1,331,000:7,293,000 24,106,000 

1817 1,671,000|6,484,000 22,628,000 

1818 2,187,000,5,691,000 31,334,000 

1819 2,024,000 4,927,000 21,082,000 
2,251,000 5,304,000 22,309,000 
1,499,188 3,794,34120,157,484 
1 ,384,539 3,8 1 5,542 24,035,058 
1,658,224 4,498,91 1 20,445,520 
1,610,990 4,889,646 21,947,401 
1,595,065'4,938,949 36,846,649 
1 ,473,388 ]3,95 1 ,250 25,026,2 1 4 
1,575,333,3,343,970 29,359,545 
1,693,980!3,889,611 22,487,229 
1,817,100 3,681,759 26,575,311 
1,725,270 4,192,047 29,674,883 
1,889,472 4,263,477 25,289,492 
2,558,538,4,347,794 31,724,682 
2,402,469 '4,986,339 36,191,105 
2,071,493 4,457,997 49,448,402 
2,174,524 5,397,004 64,961,302 
2,666,058 5,361,740171,284,925 
2,711,4525,472,213 63,240,102 
3, 1 76,576 15,200,499 6 1,656,8 1 1 



Tobacco. 



All other 
agricM. pro- 
ductions. 



Manufac- 
tures. 



Uncnu- I Foreign 
merated product'ns 



articles. 



6,230,000 19,845,000 1,355,000 
6,000,000, 16,981,145 2,189,000 
6,341,000 15,776,0002,300,000 
6,572,000 18,27 1,0002,707,000 
5,476,000 18,124,090:2,120,000 
838,000' 3,687,000! 344,000| 
3,774,000 10,945,0003,145,000 
5,048,000 13,344,000 2,405,000 
2,150,000 23,754,000 3,039,000 
1,514,000 19,971,000 1,355,000 



re-export- 
ed. 



Export 



13,594,072 55,800,033 
36,231,697 77,699,074 
63,179,019 95,566,021 
60,283,236 101,636,963 
59,643,558 108,343,150, 
12,997,414 22.430,960 



Import 



319,000 

232,000 

8,235,000 

12,809.000 



20,478,000 
2,698,000 
13,044,000 
16,439,000 



9,230,000 25,364,000 

31,563,000 

20,342,000 
7,969,000 11,207,000 
6,648,9021 9,601,546 
6,222,838^1 1,0 14,.')03 
6,232,672111,918,534 
4,865,666 12,092,231 
6,115,623,11,275,479 
6,347,208 10,880,679 
6,775,12311,128,475 
5,269,96010,858,735 
4,982,974 12,396,299 
6,586,365 U,722,084 
4,892,388:17,079,643 
5,999,769j 11,69 1,732 



390,000 
411,000 
1,553,000 
1,755,000 
2,202,000 
2,439,000 
9,441,000 
2,019,000 
2,262,622 
2,483,052 
2.357,627 
3,264,421 



373,000 20,797,531 
488,000 24,391,295 
663,000 16,022,790 
486,000 8,495,127 
88,300 2,847,845 
104,700! 146,169* 



62,203,231 
66,767,974 
61,316,831 
38,627,236 
27,866,997 
6,927,441 



791,000 6,683,350^ 52,557,758 



1,049,00017,138.656 
734,000 19,368,069 
19,426.696' 
19,165,683 
18,088,029 
707,76121,302,488 
918,567122,286,202' 
994,020 27,643,622' 
1,889,245 26,337,167 



626,000 



3,169,116 3,003,865 32,590,642 



81,920,462 
87,671,569 
93,281,133 
70,142,621 
69,691,669 
64,974,382 
72,160,281 
74,699,030 
76,986,657 
99,635,388 
77,695,322 



5,852,733 
6,386,846 
5,993,401 

5,716,100 630,650 16,668,478; 72,858,671 
5,910,903 656,477 14,387,479 78,849,608 
6,762,683 1,1 19,992;20,033,526| 81,310,683 
6,984,507 830,448 24,039,473' 87,176,943 
6,755,968! 13,725,246'6,323,030! 933,641 19,822,735, 90,140,433 
6,595,305 ll,337,080'5,998,012|l,l 15,873 23,312,811 104,386,973 



625,338,24,639,612 
650,400;23,403,136l 82,824,827 
481,793 21,596,017| 72,264,686 
630,650 
656,477 



8,250,677 
10,058,640 
6,795,647 
7,392,026 



12,838,035,7,154,3911,413,199 20,604,495 121,698,677 



10,282,359 5,912,667 1,360,091 
9,346,532 7,835,767 1,159,611 



9,145,6218,488,321 



979,979 



21,746,860 128,668,040 
21,854,962 117,419,376 
12,462,795108,486,616 
118,359,104 



64,666,666 

85,000,000 

120,000,000 

129,000,000 

188,500,000 

56,990.000 

69,400,' 00 

85,400,000 

58,400,000 

77,030.000 

22,006,000 

12,966,000 

118,041,274 

147,108,000 

99,269,000 

121,760,000 

87,126,000 

74,460,000 

62,686,724 

88,241,541 

77,679,2«7 

80,649,007 

96,340,076 

84,974,477 

79,484,068 

88,609,824 

74,492,527 

70,876,920 

108,191,184 

101,029,266 

108,118,811 

126,621,882 

149,896,742 

169,080,036 

140,969,217 

113,717,404 

157,600,660 
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*«* For the vtl\» of imports and exports in each of the eighteen years 1784-1803 see statement of Custom Duties. 
7*h6 annexed statement shows the exports in each of the three years 1833, and 1837-38, in a more amplified form Uian 
aibowe, while the statement below shows the quantity of Flour and Grain exported in each of the eighteen years 1821-38, 
•ad of Bullion imported in each of the thirteen years 1826-38. 



Year. 



BARREI. OF 196 lbs. 



Wheat flour. 



1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1826 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1838 



•106^19 
827,865 
766,702 
996,702 
813,906 
867,820 
866,491 
860,809 
837,385 
1,226,981 
1,806,629 
864,919 
966.768 
835,362 
779,396 
506,400 
818,719 
448,161 



Rye flour. 



23,523 
19,971 
26,666 
31,879 
29,646 
14,472 
13,346 
22,214 
34,191 
26,298 
19,100 
17,264 
36,038 
39,151 
30,864 
36,646 
28,323 
22,864 



Indian meal. 



131,669 
148,288 
141,501 
162,723 
187,286 
168,626 
131,041 
174,639 
173,776 
145,301 
207,604 
146,712 
146,678 
149,609 
166,782 
140,917 
169,435 
171,843 



BUSHELS OV 



Wheat, 



25,812 

4,418 

4,272 

20,373 

17,960 

46,166 

22,182 

8,906 

4,007 

46,289 

408,910 

88,304 

32,221 

36,948 

47,762 

2,062 

17,303 

6,291 



Indian com. 



607,277 
609,098 
749,034 
779,297 
869,644 
606,381 
078,674 
704,902 
897,666 
444,107 
671,312 
451,230 
487,174 
303,449 
755,781 
124,791 
161,276 
172,321 



Value in dollars 
of Bullion im- 
ported. 



6,880,966 

7,819,674 

7,489,741 

7,403,612 

8,166,964 

7,306,946 

6,907,504 

7,070,368 

17,911,632 

13,131,447 

13,400,881 

10,616,414 

17,747,116 



* This is an error, it should have been 1,056,119, but it is correctly copied from an American work in which the error 
li detected, after the edition had been distributed. — Editor Jte^ster, 



Exports. 



1833. 



1837. 



1888. 



1 Pradncts of the Sea. 



[■ Whale Oil 

I Dried Fish 

^Spermaceti &c. . 



S Produce of the Forest -< 



dumber 

Tar, Turpentine 

Ashes, Pot and Pearl . 

Skins and Furs 

v.Other Articles 



3 Products of Agricoll 



rPlour 
Gram 
tture.^ Rice. 
I Pork, 
LBeef«5 



dec. 



Pickled. 
Beefd^ 



rCottons 

4 ManafiiKstiired Articles. < Gold and Silver Coin . 

C.46 Other Articles 

6 Unennmerated Articles 



$924,810 
712,317 
766,342 

2,218,227 
483,712 
814,398 
841,933 
628,069 

6,613,010 
1,810,938 
2,744,418 
2,161,668 
1,406,322 

2,632,617 
366,842 

3,423,671 
933,641 



$1,271,646 
688,606 
861,401 

2,584,746 
823,419 
731,696 
661,908 
680,644 

2,987,269 
1,686,920 
2,309,279 
1,299,796 
1,066,268 

2,831,473 
1,283,619 
3,720,766 
1,169,611 



$1,666,776 
626,246 
992,666 

2,369,187 
703,394 
710,342 
633.946 
783,631 

8,603,299 
1,679,639 
1,721,819 
1,312,346 
1,028,604 

3,768,766 
472,941 

4,261,626 
979,078 



Total of the above. 

g CTohaeoo 

^Cotton Wool 

Foreign Produce re-exported 



$28,370,626 

6,755,968 

36^91,105 

19,822,785 



$26,528,666 

6.795,647 

83,240,102 

21,864,962 



$27,074,981 

7,392,029 

61,666,811 

12,462,796 



Total export . 



$90,140,433 



$117,419,376 



$108,486,616 



Shark in the IMaware, — We understand that an enor- 
BKMos Sea Shark was caught in the Cove, near Gloucester 
Fftiat, yesterday afternoon, July .'^l, and has been preserved 
for exhibition, at Panormo's Point House Hotel. How this 
sea BMmster chanced up the Delaware, so &r firom the briny 

ri where he was whelped and cradled, surfiasses conjecture. 
h between eight sod nine feet long, ^ ' boilt in pro- 
ftt^kHL'-^PMiaOeiphia Oaxmte^ 



The course of the Britannia between Liverpool and Hali- 
fax, as laid down in the logr, varies very little from that of 
the Unicom. TTie greatest distance between the courses of 
the two vessels is about forty miles, and the average is less 
than five. If the vessels had been making their passages on 
these courses at the same time, they would not have beet^ 
more than eight hours out of sight of each other during tht 
whole voyage.— ^o»/en Daily Adv, 
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Rcmintitcenceg of the ReTOlvtloia* 

BT ▲ IIAMAV OF TBS BSTOLUTIOV. 

The iirit year of the war Washington had no idea of in- 
dependence. How could he have, seeing the situation of the 
army 1 Hee his letters to Congress, while at Cambridge. 
Neither had the British any idea of indep«>iidence, after 
Wai<hington and Lee had airived at Cambridge, and Bur- 
goyne had arrived at Boston. About that time a corres- 
pondence took place between Burguyne and Lee, who were 
old associates in former warn. I remt-mber that Lee said, 
amor.g other things, it is not independence that the Ameri- 
cans aim at. The British before hostilitiefi, appear to have 
paid some attention to Marblehead, to keep tho people still, 
by keeping a man-of-war there. The first part of the year 
of the war, although there wa< an intercouse between the 
inhabitants and ships, unusual in time of war, the inhabit- 
ants did not intend to let the enemy land there ; for I find 
that some days after the regiment marched to Cambridge 
there was a false alarm in town that the enemy were land- 
ing at the Ferry. Col. Glover headed his regiment himself, 
clad in a homespun jacket, with leather buttons, as were most 
of the men. 

"When at Cambridge these men were called, by soldiers 
from the country, the leather button curse, Washington, 
who arrived at Cambridge about the time that Glover did 
with his regiment, soon saw what sort of people this regi- 
ment was made up of, and seeing tho condition of the army, 
no doubt in concert with Glover, put him upon an expedi- 
ent to employ the regiment to greater advantage than they 
could be m the army as soldiers. Hence the origin of a 
navy and of our independence. When I foel so persuaded, 
I am sorry and mortified to see so many of the patriots of 
the revolution die poor, and numbers in the poor-house. 

1776, September 31. — The fort began to be re-built, and 
W6 hear no more of men-of-war anchoring in our harbor. 

September 26. — Gen. Lee in town. October 2, General 
Washington in town. The regiment is removed to Be\ erly . 
Broughton and Selman have sailed on their expedition. — 
Manley, Tucker and Burke are fitted out, and they Uke 
thirty-one sail before the enemy leave Boston. Washington 
has got his navy under way, I suppose by the assistance of 
Glover, whose schooner we find as one of the cruisers. In 
October Washington writes to Congress respecting his cruis- 
ers, and Bays, ♦* If we could only take an ordnance ship it 
would give new life to the army." In November Washing- 
ton writes, '* Manley has taken such a ship and sent her into 
Cape Ann, and ordered Glover to see the stores sent to ihe 
•rmy." 

1775, November 30.^40 minute men marched from 
Marblehead to Cape Ann, to take care of the stores, and con- 
vey them to the army. The cruisers are successful Brough- 
ton and Selman return from their expedition. 

December 19. — Washington writes to Congress, ''Manley 
has sent in another prize, with provisions, Sec, By this ves- 
sel I have intercepted letters of the enemy of so great conse- 
quence, that I think this prize little mferior to any thM our 
nmous Manley has taken." 

1776, January 8.— The Merlin cut down the trees on 
Cat Island — so we hear no more of the Meriin. There was 
a clump of trees on the middle of the Island — the mod con- 
epicnoua landmark on the coast 

In the month of May, Mugford takes the schooner Frank- 
lin, then lying at Beverly, with 4 gum*, and lU men, proceeds 
to aea falls in with the ship Hope, 4 guns, 17 men and 1500 
barrels powder and implements of war, which he carries into 
Boston. Retummg to cruise, is hi tacked and killed. May 
19, is brought to Marblehead and buried underarms. Tuck- 
er, lying at Marblehead, in schooner Hancock, fires the 
minute guns at the time. Thia year — the example being 
set by these pioneers— privateering flouriahes in difiierent 
parts of the colonies. 

A privateer sloop from Boston, called the Yankee, 12 
guns, came in for men« The officer went around with hu 
drum end pine tree flag, with the words at the boUom, Jlp- 
peal to Neuven, which was oar banner at that day, exhort- 
in; the men to go to sea and figh( fer liberty. Several of 



our people entered on board of her. Thia veaael sailed and 
was captured, and the men were sent to the Eest find&es. 
Not one of them ever returned. 

1777 — Burgoyne is taken, and the French astista mp. 
Before tliis it was dark enongh, and wonM have been darker 
had it not been for our exertions at se*. Glover marehea 
Burgoyne's army to Cambri4ge, as he did the Marblehead 
regiment two years before. Burgoyne, at his trial, after he 
went home, in his defence said : — ^* 1 was attacked by the 
Green mountain boya, the owners of the soil, who seemed aa 
though they oame out of the same — a people not known 
last war. They hung on my left like a gathering etorm.** 
• •••••••• 

Something like the present day, probably. 

At the next parade, I hope that the Marblehead company 
will put Manley in their banner, and give a history of Mady 
and Cawell, and the riiips they commanded. Thorn and St. 
David. These ships were fighting ships. They were five 
times each alternately under different colors during the war» 
and that they should come in contact, ia, I think, unrecorded 
in the history of war. 

Aug. 8. MABBLRRBAn. 

Salem Oaz, 



In aeveral cities, meetings have been held by the Israefiteat 
in consequence of the persecution of their brethren in Da* 
mascus dtc The following are the proceedings in thia dtjp 
and also a correapondence on the aame subject, between the 
ofiScers of a meeting in N. York,* and the Secretary of 
State. 

Meetlnir of the Israelltei. 

In pursuance of a call, a large meeting of the Israelites of 
this city was held last evening in the Synagogue in Cherry 
street, v»hich was opened by prayer according to the habit of 
that ancient faith. 

At half past seven, the assembly was called to order by 
Hvman Gratz, Esq., who nominated for 
>rwi//<fnl— JOHN MOSS. 

Vice President* — Lewis Allen, Solomon Moaes, Freder- 
ick Samuel, Myer Arnold, A. C. Peijtotto, and M. Bdm- 
eisler. 

Srcrelariet — David Samuel, Zadoc A. Davis, Henry Co> 
hen, Elias P. Levy. 

The meeting was opened by Abraham Hart, ICsq. who 
made a neat and appropriate speech, graphically depicting the 
many sufferings which the Israelites of the East have had 
poured out upon their heads. 

He was followed by the Rev. Isaac Leeser, who, after an 
eloquent and feeling speech, oflered a preamble and resola- 
tions, covering the whole ground of the objects for which 
the meeting had been convened, ^hich were nnaoilnoaBly 
adopted. 

Alter the passage of these resdutions, Mr. Hyman Grata 
handed in a letter which he had received from the Rev* 
Henry W. Ducachet, Rector of St. Stephen's Church, in 
which the Rev. gentleman expreased hik heartfelt sympitthy 
at the suflerings of the descendants of the chosen peoj^ of 
God in Damascus, and a detennination to co*operale iVith 
their brethren and his Christian brethren, in any meana thai 
might be adopted. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously passed to Dr. Dvcacbet. 

A Resolution waa then oflered by Lewia Allen, JBsq., to 
the eflect that a letter be despatched to the PreaidentDf tha 
United States, requesting htm to direct the American Con- 
sul at Damascus to co-operate with the ambasradprs of other 
Powers in alleviating the miijeries of the Jews there. 

On motion of Joseph L. Moss, Esq. the following gentle- 
men were appointed by the Chair a Coodmiltre of Cj i i aa 
pondence to carry the objects of the meeting inte effect: 

David SamueC Rev. Isaac Leeser, Joseph L. Meas^ L» P* 
Levy, J. A. Phillips. 

On motion of Abraham Hart^ Esq. 

Resolved, That we invite our facethnn of Dnnaieni In 
leave the land of pecaeontionaad toctiMPe,aiid aaekip j n fi iil 
in thii firee and happy land, when eeeiy •bmu'ia aUttped to 
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enjoy hb own opinion, where indnstiy prospers, and where 
integrity is sure to meet its just reward. 

The proceedings of the meetings in New York and Rich- 
mond were then read and referred. 

David^ Sarmiel, Esq., offered the usual resolution relative to 
the publication of the proceedings. 

It having been mentioned that several clergymen of the 
Christian church were present, an invitation was unani- 
mously extended to them to address the meeting. 

The Rev. Dr. Ducachet, of the Episcopal Church, and the 
Rev. Messrs. Ramsay and Kennedy, of the Presbyterian 
Church, addressed the assemblage with great eloquence and 
feeling. 

These gentlemen were succeeded by Henry M. Phillips, 
Esq. in an impassioned, fervid and strong appeal to the sym- 
pathies of the people of the favorite nation, and exhorting 
them to persevere in their efforts for their suffering brethren 
•broad. 

The meeting united in singing a song of praise from the 
Psalms of David ; and when it was conclud^, John Moss, 
Esq. returned thanks for the honor conferred by his appoint- 
ment as presiding o^cer and then the meeting adjourned. 

CMTetpondence RelatlTe to the Da^ 
iiias€«ft Penecutfoiis. 

To His Excellency, Martin Van Buren, President of the 
United States: 

Sir— At a meetmg of the Israelites of the city of New 
York held on the IQth inst for the purpose of uniting in an 
expression of sympathy for their persecuted brethren at Da- 
mascus, and of taking such steps as may be deemed neces- 
sary to procure for them equal and impartial justice, the fol- 
lowing resolution was nnsnimously adopted : 

'* Resolved, That a letter be addressed to His Excellency, 
the President of the United States, respectfully requesting 
that he will direct the Consuls of the United States in the 
dominions of the I'aaha of Egypt, to co-operate with the 
Consuls or other Agents accredited to ihe-Pasha to obtain a 
fair and impartial trial for our brethren of Damascus.*' 

In transmitting the same to your Excellency, we beg leave 
to express what we are persuaded is the unanimous opinion 
of the Israelites throughmit the Union, that you will cheer- 
fully use every possible effort to induce the Pasha of Egypt 
to manifest more liberal treatment towards his Jewish sub- 
jects, not only from the dictates of humanity, but from the 
obvious policy and justice by which such a course is recom- 
mended by the tolerant spirit of the age in which we live. 

The liberal and enlightened views in relation to matters 
of faith which have distinguished our Government from its 
very inception to the prei^ent time, have secured the sincere 
gratitude and kind regard of the members of all religious 
denominations ; and we trust that the efforts of your Excel- 
lency in thin behalf will only serve to render more grateful, 
and to impress more fully on the minds of the citizens of the 
United States, the kindbess and liberality of that Govern- 
ment under which they live. 

^^ itii the best wishes of those in whose behalf we address 
Tou, for your health and happiness, and for the glory and 
honor of our common country, 

We have the honor to be 

Your Excellency's obedient servants, 

J. B. KcnsHiiDT, Chairman. 
TuKODOBx J. SsiXAS, Soc'y. 

New York, August 84tb, 1840. 



Departmkut o? Statf, "> 
JFathin^tonf 26th of yiuguit 1840. 3 

Messrs. J. B. Kursheedt, Chairman, and Theodore J. Seix- 

as, Secretary, dec. 

Gentlemen, — The President has referred to this Depart- 
ment, your leUer of the 24th inst. communicating a resolu- 
tioa unanimously adopted at a meeting of the Israelites in 
the city of New York, held for the purpose of unithsg in an 



expression of sentiment on the subject of the persecution of 
their brethren in Damascus. By his direction I hkve the 
honor to inform you, that the h^rt-iending scenes which 
took place at Damascus had previously been brought Id the 
notice of the President by a communication from our Con* 
snlat that place, and that, in consequence thereof, a letter 
of instructions was immediately written to our Conittl HI 
Alexamlria, a copy of which is herewith transaiitted for 
your satisfaction. 

About the same time, our Charge d'Affaires at Constan- 
tinople was instructed to interpose his good offices in behalf 
of the oppressed and persecuted race of the Jews in the Ot- 
toman don^inions, among whose kindred are found some of 
the roost Worthy and patriotic of our own eitisens, and the 
whole subject, which appeals so strongly to the univeaal 
sentiments of justice and humanity, was earnestly ncom* 
mended to his zeal and discretion. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, very respectfully yoar 
obedient servaiit. 

(Signed,) Jobv Foitm* 

Dkpartmist of State, > 
fVatkin^tott, I4th jiu^utt, 1840. y 

JoHH 6LinnO!r, Esq. 

United States Consul at Alexandria, Egypt. 

Sir — In common with all civilized nations, the peopla of 
the United States have learned with horror the atroduua 
crimes imputed to the Jews of Damascus and the cnielties 
of which they have been the victims. The President folly 
participates in the public feeling, and he cannot refrain ffom 
expressing equal surprise and pain, that in this advanced 
age, such nnoatural practices should be ascribed to any poiw 
tion of the religious world, and such barbarous roaasaret 
be resorted to in order to compel the confession of imputed 
guilt. The offences with which these unfortunate people 
are cbarged, resemble too much, those which in le« enlight* 
ened times, were made the pretexts of fanatical persecmion 
or mercenary eztortion,to permit a doubt that they meqoal* 
ly unfounded. 

The President has wifneased vrith die most livdy sitisfac* 
tion the efibrts of several of the Christian ^vemraents of 
Europe, to suppress or mitigate these horrors, and he haa 
learned with no common gratification their partial sdceesSk 
He is moreover, anxious that the active sympathy and gen- 
erous interposition of the Government of the United States, 
should not be withheld from so benevolent an object, and ha 
has accordingly directed me to instruct you to em pjoy, should 
the occasion arise, all those good offif ee and- effiirfi- which 
are compatible with discretion and your official character, to 
the end that justice and humanity may be extended to these 
persecuted people, whose cry of distress has reached out 
shores. 

I am Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed,) Jour Foistti. 



Stntrk by Lightning. — The steamboat Missouri Is hi 
again from Chicago, having performed the trip in very good 
time notwithstanding she experienced some 'boisteroiia 
weather. 

Capt Wilkins reports a miigulaT phf r>Dmpnon, that of i 
steamboat struck by lightnini^. He says thpt while plough- 
ing through the lake Michigan he encounlcrcid a most ter> 
rific storm, which continued for sev^rftl hours, Thp Mis- 
souri was struck on the starboard side of the foremaKt^ just' 
below the croeslrees, and a pii't^e of (imlver torn out six feet 
long and several inches in clrriimfcfpnce. The Fluid paeeed 
aft upon the promenade deck, tearinr; oH' the hoad^ <af the 
spikes ; and thence down the lintrtiwny to the freight deck, 
knocking down the aecond en^itieer and tffr^e or four ofher 
persons. Although stunned, ihey all reeo^nered m a few houia 
after. 

This we believe is the first instance of the kind on rtcoiBl 

Buffalo C^m,A(fv, 
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Fatittittili, 1 
May ISth, 1840.5 

Mr. Holmei: Dear Sir: — With no little avertion I com- 
IMOced overhauling my old musty books ; but soon became 
•a much interested in the development, that I eagerly went 
through with the examination, taking the best part of two 
days— you have the result in the statement herewith. I ac- 
knowledge my surprise at many of the facts disclosed, for 
I bad supposed the present prices of produce were lower (in 
the aggregate) than they had been for the last thirty years : 
but nr, it b not so, as you may see by a comparison ; notice 



particularly the yean 1823, '27, '30 and '31. The article 
of cotton I believed was much lower now than it had ever 
been before, but I find in April, 1831, 1 bought a wagon load 
of cotton — four bales at 4 cents and the balance at 5^ cents, 
and in May, 5 to 7^ cents were the extreme prices given.^ 
The actual prices are stated as taken frum my books for the 
month of May of each year. Many of the articles varied in 
prire during each year, some even 60 to ICO per cent. — for 
instance, cotton in 1825 was at one time as high as 32 ct8.» 
and during the same year down to 12^al5 cents. Where 
blanks appear in the statement, I did not find any entry of 
the articles in my books. I am very respectfully, yours, 6lc 



Prices of Tariont Articles, in IV. Carolina^ from 1813 to IMO. 





Cotton pci 


Tobacco per 


Flour per bar- 


Wheat per 


Com per 


Bacon per 


Sugar per 


Coffee 


Years. 


pound. 


lOUlbs. 


rel 


bushel. 


bushel. 


pound. 


pound. 


per lb. 


M«yl818 


10 all 


$ 


$ 8 a9i 


$ 1 50al 60 


$ 75% 


8 a 


18a25 


3Ca35 


" 1814 


15 al6 


3ia 5 


6 a 7 


1 25al 30 






18a20 


28a32 


« 1815 


15 al8 


5 a 6 


6 a 6 


1 lOal 25 






18a22 


33a36 


• 1816 


23 a25 


12 al5 


7 a 8 


1 25al 30 


80a 90 




15a20 


26a33 


« 1817 


23 a25 


64a 8 


12 al4 


8 00a2 10 


1 60a 


15 al8 


15a20 


22a25 


•• 1818 


28 a30 


8a9 


8 a 9 


1 35al 60 


OOal 00 


13 al4 


13al6 


28a30 


•• 1819 


12ial6 


3ia 6 


6 a 61 


1 OOal 10 






17a20 


36a40 


«. 1820 


13 al4 


2 a 4 


4 a 








12al6 


28a32 


« 1S21 


10 al3 


2 a 34 


8 a 31 




60a 




10a12l 


3Ca35 


" 1822 


12 al3j 


2ja4 


51a 61 


1 20a 


80a 




10al2 


30a35 


*• 1823 


6 a 8^ 


l^a 3 


41a 5 






8 a 9 


10al2; 


28a35 


" 1824 


12jal3 


l^a 3 


31a 41 


75a 80 


40a 45 


6 a 7 


lOalS 


20a25 


** 1825 


22 a24 


2ja 4 


3ja4l 


70a 80 




61a 8 


lOalJ 


20a25 


" 1826 


8 alO 


3 a 5i 


5 a 




80a 


7 a 8 


9al21 


18a22 


•* 1827 


7 a 8i 


2 a 4 


41a 6 


80a 90 




7 a 8 


9a121 


16a20 


« 1828 


8 a 0^ 


lia 3 


31a 4 


66a 70 


50a 55 


6 a 8 


lOalS 


16a20 


« 1829 


8 a 9 


2 a 4 


41a 5 


70a 80 


40a 45 


6 a 7 


9al21 


15al8 


•« 1830 


8 a 9^ 


l|a 4 


8 a 4 


65a 70 


43a 45 


6 a 7 


8al2 


i3al5 


" 1881 


5 a 7 


H^3 


31a 41 


75a 80 


80a 


6 a 71 


8al2 


13a16 


« 1832 


8 a 9 




4a4J 


75a 80 


50a 55 


71a 8 


8al2 


13al7 


- 1883 


9 alOj 


2 a 3i 


4a 5 


85a 90 


65a 


61a 


8a12 


13al6 


- 1834 


11 al2| 




51a 6 


1 06al 20 


90a 


9 alO 


9al21 


13al6 


** 1836 


15 al7 


8 a 6 


5 a 6 


1 20a 


80a 90 


8 a 9 


9al21 


13al6 


- 1836 


U al6 


4 a 6^ 


51a 7 


1 25a 


75a 80 


12 al3 


12al4 


14al6 


*• 1887 


6 a 8 


2 a 3^ 


6 a 7 


1 50a 


85a 90 


10 all 


8al21 


lOaU 


« 1838 


6 a 8 


21a 4 


6 a 71 


1 40a 


75a 80 


9 alOi 


9al2 


I2al4 


« 1889 


18 aU 


8 alO 


5 a 6 


1 lOal 15 


1 05al 10 


10 al2 


8al2 


12al4 


*• 1840 


6 a 8 


3 a 5 


41a 61 


70a 80 


6aa 65 


71a 81 


6al0 


llal4 



JiOTloir of the ITeather. &.c«, for 
Auffiist, 1840. 

The month just dosed has been of great interest and va- 
riety. It commenced with rain ; and showers and sunshine 
•ItMnated with each other until the 5th ; after which there 
were three days of dear and hot weather. A change to 
cooler weather then succeeded, and continued until the 12th, 
when the mercury ran up to 90 in the shade, and the weather 
SODtinyed very warm (with a fisw exceptions) until the 
month dosed. The 17th, 21st, 22d, and 23d, were ezces- 
nvely hot 

The average temperature of the month vras 74 — viz : at 
fooriae, 671 ; at 2 o'dock, 821 > at 10 P* M., 72. That of 
die corresponding month of last year was 71. 

In additioft to the rain on the first four dsys, there was a 
terrific thunder gust on the 1 1th, which continued for sev- 
eral boars. There was a similar one on the evening of the 
X2th; and a third on the 13th, with torrents of rain. There 
were showers also on the 2 1st and 23d, and a very small one 
CO the Slat 

Several barns were struck by lightning and consumed in 
ttie neighborhood of Bristol, Mount Holly, and Trenton, on 
llieevenfaigaofthe 11th and 12th. 

Tlie quantity of rain which fell in this city, during the 
KMiitf^ was 5i indies, of which 31 inches fdl on the 13 th. 
nat which £dU daring the corresponding month of last year, 
f»i4Jindiea. 



J^orth Carolinian. 

The summer, in the aggregate, has been delightful A 
healthful atmosphere, and a very fruitful season for eveiy 
thing pleasant to the eye and delidous to the taste. 

For about two weeks the evening sky was veiy attractive. 
The stupendous rings of Saturn have been this year to thdr 
widest extent ; while Jupiter (the largest planetary body of 
our system) afforded an object of peculiar interest, both on 
account of his belts, and his beautiful train of satellites. 

There was a partial eclipse of the moon on the mormng 
of the 13th, which was visible from one to past three o'dook. 
There was also a total eclipse of the sun on the 27th, which 
commenced between one and two o'clock, A. M., visible on 
the Indian Ocean and the south pai^ of Africa. 

The steamship British Queen sailed from New York on 
the first of August, with one hundred and thirty-five passen- 
gers, together vrith large quantities of letters and freight 

The Great Western steamer arrived on the 9th, with one 
hundred passengers, and sailed again on the 18th, with sev- 
enty passengers and a full freight. 

The steamship President arrived at New York on the 1 6di 
of August, in sixteen days from Liverpool. She is to sail 
again to-day, (Sept. 1.^ 

The steamship Acaaia arrived at Boston on the 17th, in 
twelve days and a half from Liverpool, via Halifax, with 
sixty -three passengers from the former, and thirteen addi- 
tional ones from the latter pisce. She sailed again to-day. 

Philadelphia, Sept I, 1840. O. P. 

V, S, Gazette, 
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The following interesting sketch of Canada, appeared in 
the West Chester ** American Star" of the 25th inst., and 
will be found to contain information respecting our neigh- 
bors, which at the present posture of our afiairs in relation to 
that country, will be considered desirable and seasonable. 
We comply with pleasure with the request of a valued 
subscriber, to transfer it to our columns. 

We must no longer say ** The Canadas," nor, " her majes- 
ty's dominions of Upper and Lower Canada," both having 
by force and authority of an act of the imperial parliament, 
been united into one. Politically speaking therefore, Canada 
is henceforth to be regarded as one province. It already 
contains a million of inhabitants ; the emigration to it is from 
twenty to fifty thousand, annually, and what with its noble 
river St. Lawrence, notwithstanding an inhospitahle climate, 
it is one of the finest countries in the world. To believe this 
one must see it — and, " seeing is believing." Such, at least, 
is the writer's experience, firom recent observation. 

A traveller from *' the States," who visits Canada for the 
first time will find many things to surprise him, besides a 
strange consciousness that he is in " foreign parts." How- 
ever accurate may be his knowledge of the history, geogra- 
phy, and statistics of the country, he will hardly be prepared 
to realize its actual extent and importance — the intimate con- 
nexion of its remotest parts — the wealth and grandeur of its 
ancient cities and tlie vigorous growth of the new. Travers- 
ing the St. Lawrence some four hundred miles, say from a 
hundred miles above Montreal to a hundred miles below 
Quebec,* he sees a beautiful country, not only cleared, culti- 
vated, and thickly settled, but actually adorned with a con- 
tinuous line of villages on either bank. There is scarcely a 
point from which the spire of a parish church does not 
greet his eye, and there will frequently be three and four in 
view at the same time. This is no exaggeration ; the scene 
has been described in even more glowing colore ly a late 
standard author, " The whole of Lower Canada, for more 
than four hundred miles along the St Lawrence, presents an 
extensive chain of farms. Corn-fields, pasture, and meadow 
lands, embellished at intervals with clumps of trees, snow- 
white cottages, neatly adorned churches, alternately present 
themselves to the eye in the midst of the verdant foliage 
which shades the banks of that noble river." Then there are 
the cities of Montreal and Quebec, with their population of 
40,000 each ; the former, said to present at this time the 
best opening for mercantile enterprise in the world ; the latter, 
glorying in her fortifications, second scarcely to those of 
Gibraltar or of Malta, and in her historical associations, second 
to none. The citadel of Quebec from its dizzy height of 
three hundred and fifiy feet perpendicular above the St. 
Lawrence looks down, as it were with an air of military 
command upon this continent ; and with its soil moistened 
by the blood of Wolfe and Montcalm, and consecrated by 
the grave of Montgomery, cannot but be regarded for the 
first time by the beholder with mingled feelings of admiration 
and awe. The plains of Abraham, Cape Diamond, Point Levi, 
Montmorenci and the Isle of Orleans are familiar to every 
tyro in history as classic ground. A small monument marks 
the spot where Wolfe died, and a chaste and beautiful obelisk 
has been erected near the citadel, which has on one side the 
name of Wolvi and on the other that of Montcalm. The 
scenery from these heights is in keeping with their histori- 
cal renown. Nothing can exceed the grandeur and beauty 
of the landscape. 

And where is this strong hold, exactly, as to Latitude and 
Longitude, and what are its relations to us ? Quebec is 450 
miles firom the sea, 180 miles from Montreal, 380 miles from 
Kingston, and 540 from Toronto. Casting a glance at the 
map, it will be seen that a line due south from Quebec pass- 
es very near to Boston — a line due west passes through the 
centre of Lake Superior and the head waters of the Missis- 



* This is now done by steam throughout its whole extent, 
with the exception of three carrying places at the rapids; one 
of eight, one of twelve, and one of sixteen miles. 



sippL Standing upon tiie dome of the house of ■■cwhlj, 
and looking noith, the eye takes m all the extent of cnltivik. 
tion between Cape Diamond and the North pole ; kioktiig 
South-East, you can almost see the State of Maine, and avt 
within less Uian 300 miles of ita sea coast A line on th« 
map due South from Montreal passes near the city oi New 
York — a line due East, firom the same point, passes throngh 
the middle of the State of Mcdne as we claim the boundary 
— a line due South firom Kingston in Upper Canada ] 
near to Harrisburg — a line due south from Toronto { 

near to Pittsburg ; a line due east from the same point {: 

es not far fixmi Whitehall at the head of X.ake Cham|rfaiii, 

and still nearer to HorttmoutK in New Hampshire ; whdB 

Maiden comes down to as low a parallel of Latitude as the 

northern line of Pennsylvania and of Connecticut. We 

have Canada for our immediate and intimate neighbor firom 

Michigan to Maine inclusive, to say nothing of the Nortb- 

\ west The New York frontier alone upon Canada most lie 

. some five hundred miles; separated, however through this 

! whole extent with the exception of the distance from LsJce 

, Champlain to the St Lawrence, by the river St Lawreno^ 

' lake Ontario, the Niagara river and Lake Erie. Of thk 

boundary the St Lawrence constitutes about one hundred 

miles. 

I Toronto and Kingston are the important points in Upper 
Canada, and are both flourishing. The former has a pops* 
lation of 1 3,000, and the laUer pf six to 8,000. The Ridcea 
' canal has given an impulse to Kingston, and Toronto is said 
to have one of the finest back countries in the world. The 
i traveller is nearer to Montreal, measuring the distaoee bj 
I day's journeys, when in the city of New York, thui when 
in Toronto. He reaches Montreal on the morning of the 
' third day aAer leaving New York. Then again, when im 
\ Toronto, he finds himself within half a day*i journey by 
steamboat and railroad of Buffalo ! 

I Of the million of inhabitants in Canada, 600,000 is IIm 
' estimate for the Lower, and 400,000 for the Upper Pio- 
vinces. 

I The traveller is struck with the universal pievdenee ef 
' French in every thing, in Lower Canada. It wouk) seem 
that nine* tenths of all that meets the eye and ear is French* 
\ from the administration of justice in their courts to the leeks 
' and garlic in the market place. Of the French popnlatiooy 
{ which constitutes four-fifths of the whole, certainly, not one 
in ten, speaks or understands English. Indeed, it is said* 
they make it a point not to learn English. If you do not 
understand French yourself, you may have to call an hutes- 
preter to bargain with your porter at Montreal, and if yen 
ask the boy who guides you to the falls of Montmorenci, the 
height of the fall, he but suspects your meaning and answeis 
you with a little harmless exaggeration, " deux ceiH gvmtm 
vent dix pieds** Tht name of this same Kttle gakie maT 
be Pierre Cote, and if so he will offer to carry your lady's 
shawl or parasol, and gather for her a bunch of wild floweis 
by the way with the true pohteness of a seigneural aneeslvj. 
The calash boy says ** allona** to his poney, and the milk 
woman talks French to the dog which draws her Kttle cart 
up Mountain street in Quebec While you look through 
their markets you are saluted with a ** voule: vout ^' on 
every side — the fishwomen scold in French, the children seem 
to cry in French, and the display of a box of Mignonette at 
every window imparls something like French to the very at- 
mosphere. The moment you set foot oflf the pavements at 
Montreal, you see women at work in the fields, with their 
huge strew hats and close body jackets with short ikkte^ 
and this is universal throughout the province. Of the AoM- 
tantj as the peasantry are called, very few can read orwrits^ 
their manners and customs, their agriculture, arehitectavs, 
dress, vehicles, implements, occupations, and amoeeBMBls* 
appear to be about what those of their ancestors might heie 
been in France three hundred years ago, when Jeoqoes Car- 
tier first navigated the St Lawrence to the Indian village ef 
Hochelaga where Montreal now stands. Their ambitioQ 
never aspires to any thing better than a cottage and a i&w 
acres of ground, sufficient by its exuberance, with §tt 
months of summer's sun, to yield them a s nb s i stence during 
the gaiety and joyousness of the seven ttonth's leiga d im 
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and MOW which saoeeeds. They «ra refvesented m having 
bMn an tndiMtriouB, virtuous, contented and happy people, 
befiow the iate troubles, exhibiting traits of courtesy worthy 
of ancestors of noble bloiid. The Catholic Clergy took part 
•gainst the rebellion, apd, it is said, have theret>y lost some 
of their influence with the habitana. The Encyclopoedia 
AmericaDa sets down nine-tenths of the population as Cath- 
olic 

1% is not yet a century since the En^ish rule commenced 
-*at that time, there were but about 7U,0u0 inhabitants in 
•11 Canada. Quebec was founded in 1608. Wolfe fought 
on the plains of ^Abraham in 1 759. and the province was 
oonfiraied to the English by the treaty of 1763, making a 
period of one hundred and tihy years firom its first settlement 
Ihat the French government prevailed, excepting a short peri- 
od that the English had posseenon of Quebec in 1629. — 
During this peiiod there was more than one unsuccessful 
attempt made by the English and provincials to conquer the 
conntry. The troops employed in these expeditions were 
generally from New England, and we are informed that a 
j»rej«dke still prevails against " Bostonisns." 

Upper Canada was not then known as a distinct province. 
It was a mere district attached to Quebec, until aAcr the war 
of our revolution ; when, in 1 781, a gr(>at many loyalists and 
dkbanded soldiers of the lirifetsh army we-re located here un- 
-der favorable grants from the government It is even 8aid 
that some who had not been so very loyal, afiected the merit 
of tocyism to avail themselves of the kindness of the mother 
oonntry to the persecuted refugees. Until 1791, the gov- 
«fnnieot of all Canada was in the hands of a governor and 
council appointed by the Crown. In that year a constitu- 
tional government was provided by act of Parliament, for 
oaoh province. It was enacted that in Lower Canada tbere 
should be a Leeislative Council appointed for life, by the 
Cr>wn, consisting of 34 members, and a House of Assembly 
elected for four years by forty-shilling freeholders of the 
counties and the five pound freeholders or the ten-pound an- 
nual renters for the towns, comp*>sed of 88 members. In 
Upper Canada the chief Executive officer was styled Lieu- 
tenant Governor; the Legislative Council consisted of 17 
members, and the House of Assembly of dO. I'he Gover- 
nor had a right of veto upon the acts of the two houses— in 
eertain cases the royal sanction was required ; and in some, 
even that of the imperial parliament. It was provided by 
•nother act that no taxes should be imposed on the Colonies, 
b«t for the regulation of trade, and that they shall be applied 
for the use of the province, in such manner as shall be di- 
vected by '* any la-wa made by hit majesty" by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lrgri^lative Council and House of 
Aaaembly. Hence one of the principal causes of dissatisfac- 
tion. This form of government after existing for near half 
a eentmyi is now at an end — having been first " nullified" 
by rebcttion, and since repealed by the high behest of the 
iMMne government. What is to be the result of the Union 
BBl, no one can tell. Upper (yanada is emphatically a young 
giant, having quadrupled her population since our late war. 
A single fact illustrates the ever conflicting policy of the im- 
perial with that of the provincial parliament — the interest of 
the mother country contrasted witli that of her provinces. 

The English government have expended more than a 
BiUion upon the Rideau (Janal, a circuitous route connect- 
- ing Montreal with Kingston by way of the Ottawa river. — 
T&s is legarded as almost exdusivdy a mititary work, con- 
•Iracted mainly with a view to strengthen the power of the 
government over its Colonies, and its hold upon them in the 
• eyent of war with tho United States. Less than half the 
money thosexpended — nay. it is even said one-fourth, would 
kittve made a perfect navigation round the rapids of the St. 
l^awreBce, brought the two points much nearer to each other, 
smid been jfar more advantageous to the growth and prosperi- 
. iy of the country. So deeply did the inhabitants feel this, 
thai they had actually nndertaken and entered with spirit 
.upon the execution of this rival work, by aid of provincial 
leaouioee akae, when their late troubles brought every thing 
loaMand. 

The difficulliea in the Lower province are far more intri- 
ueatoand cosiplicalOdL The veiy eonoeanune to their reli^ 



gion and Laws and language a^d the indulgence with which 
they were treated for so many years after the conquest, make 
tlie French population more restive under British restraints. 
Among the laws and customs still in force we find many 
'* founded principally on the jurisprudence of the parliament 
of Paris, as it stood in 1763, the edicts of the French Kings, 
and the Roman Civil Law.** Trial by jury prevail? in crimi- 
nal cases only, and but few civil cases are tried in this man- 
ner. The proceedings in their courts are conducted both 
in French and English — it is common to have one half the 
jury English the other half French, and for one advocate 
to address them in French and another in English. One of 
their great ohjectionsto the Union Bill, is, that it extends 
and enforces the right of trial by jury in civil cases. A dis- 
tinguished lawyer of Montreal inquired with emphasis, the 
other day, ' * how it was possible we got along with the trial 
of titlft to lantly before a jury !'* I'heir lands are generally 
held by Feudal tenure under large proprietors termed aeiffm 
newt, to whom they were originally granted under this ten- 
ure, by the French King. Its leading features as it now pre- 
vails, are the payment of a small aiiUual rent, and a per cent- 
age on the advance in case of sale. Notwithstanding every 
facility and encouragement for the conversion of the^ ten- 
ures into those office and common soccage, the Canadians 
adhere pertinaciously to their old forms. It is said indeed 
to be one cause why no improvement takes place and the 
price of land is kept down. No provincial Legislature could 
ever be induced to pa^ Registry Laws, and it is difficult if 
not impossible to ascertain the true state of Tales. It re- 
quired the omnipotence of a British parliament to overcome 
their objection to such Laws ; and still, the French Cana- 
I dian inveighs with equal earnestness against this wise pro- 
vision of the Union Bill as ogainst the more unjust enact- 
ments of arbitrary power. 

England now holds Canada by dint of military occupa- 
tion. The late rebellion has cost her some millions. Go 
where you will on the great highways, and in the cities and 
villages of Canada, and you meet with fortifications and 
barracks and the Queen's troops; there are the Coldstream 
Guards, and the Grenadier Guards, and the Scotch High- 
landers, and regiments of less distinguished fame and less, 
distinguished cap and plume, numbering 17,0UU men. It 
must l>e said of the soldiers, that they are generally fine look- 
ing men ; and of the officers, that many of them are accom- 
plished gentlemen, ^othing can exceed their dr'^ss and drill 
and discipline and music. — If you approach by the late re- 
bellious ^5orel, or from any ** synipaihizing" quarter, you 
j must obtain passports, tell your age, give the color of your 
lady's eyes, and place the keys of your trunks in the hands 
of her sovereign majesty Queen Victoria's officer of the 
customs. Nathless, it t>hould be added, this is all done with 
the least possible trouble to you, without charge, without de- 
tention, and without actual search ; as, well becomes the offi- 
cers of a gracious Queen to receive her neighbors on a 
friendly visit to British America* 

That part of Upper Canada composing a species of trian- 
gle, *' two sides of which are formed by the Lakes Ontario 
Erie, and Huron, with their connecting channels, about 570 
miles in length, and 50 to 80 in breadth," is said by high 
authority, ** to be one of the most fruitful on the earth, imd 
capable of supportipg a most numerous population. 

There is now an uninterrupted inland navigation from the 
bead of I ake superior to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, some 
2(i00 miles ; besides that of the Ottawa extending near 1000 
miles, broken, however, by rapids. 

As to the character and importance. of the timber trade 
alone, the same authority say»— 

*< The timber is obtained from the immense forests npon 
the shores of the great interior lakes. The trees when felled, 
are put together into immense rails, which often cover acres, 
and on these are raised small huts, the residence of the wood- 
men and their families. Ten or twelve square sails are set 
up, and the rafts are navigated to Quebec, through many 
dangers, in which nearly a third of them are sud to be de- 
stroyed. Those which survive are ranged along the river in 
front of Quebec, forming a line four or five miles in extent" 

The capital inveated in this trade is estimated at iSi;260,- 
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000 eterHng— the export of 1831 exceeded £1,000,000, in 
▼alue, and the ships employed were over 1000. 

At this crisis of Canadian affairs it is worth while per- 
haps to look a little more closely into the history, statistics and 
politics of oar neighbor than we of ** the States" have been 
in the habit of doing. Not in the spirit of a prying curi- 
osity ; much less that of espionage, to interfere with their 
domestic troubles, stir up false sympathy, or provoke aggres- 
sion : great indeed has been the mistake of our citizens upon 
the New York frontier, and deep is the debt of gratitude we 
owe to General Scott for rescuing us from the brink of war; 
but, as a leaf in the volume of human nature containing an 
interesting passage of history — the history of a gfeat and 
growing country, and of an interestmg and peculiar people. 
It is in this spirit — under a sense of obligation to men of all 
parties and professions during a recent visit, and without 
unkind recollections towards any, that this hasty sketch has 
been attempted. 



The I.ake Erie Trade. 

There are now afloat on Lake Erie some fiAy three steam- 
boats, with an aggregate of 15,000 tons. In size, model, 
speed, finish and general arrangement, these vesseht will vie 
with any in this or any other country, and the aggregate 
number of casualties attended with loss of life, is decidedly 
less than in any other section in the United States. The 
original cost of these vessels varies from 15,000 to 120,000 
dollars each. A boat of the largest class requires the services 
of forty men to manage her, whose salaries arc as follows : 

Captain, pr. mo. $100 

Clerk, «* 45 



Steward, *• 

9 deck hands, each ** 
8 firemen, " " 

4 wheelsmen, " "* 

1 engineer, " 

2 assistants, each " 



pr. mo. 


$60 


<* 


30 


. c< 


30 


\\ " 


20 


f« 


14 


" 


12 


« 


12 


M 


20 



son to Detroit and back, she consumed 1,130 cords of wood^ 
at a cost of $1 75 per cord, ainounting to within a fraction 
of $2000 for fuel. • 

When running the rate of insurance is 6 or 7 per cent 
and when lying up, during the winter, only one per cent, is 
charged. Sometimes, however, in very boisterous weather near 
the close of the navigation, two per cent a month is charged 
for policies. These policies arc rarely taken out by heavy 
owners ; it is done mostly by persons not engaged in the for- 
warding business, who own a few shares of stock, and are 
solicitous for its safety. The great bulk of steamboat stock 
is uninsured. 

One of the most prominent features which characterize 
our lake craft is the superb style in which they arc painted. 
This is a feature belonging exclusively to Lake Erie. Every 
traveller that has passed between this port and points Wes^ 
wilt acknowledge and award to the artists of Buffalo no 
measured commendation for the manner in which they have 
performed their labor. A sum as large as $4,000 has been 
paid for the painting, glazing and ornamenting a angle 
steamboat — Buffalo Conu jSdvocate. 



First mate, 

2d " 
45 Chief cook, 
14 2 assistants, each 
20 1 female do. 
25 4 waiters, each 
60 2 porters, 
30 1 carpenter, 

Or, at the farthest 1000 dollars for labor. 

During this period a steamboat will make four trips to 
Detroit and back, and comsume about 100 cords of wood 
at each trip, at a cost of about $1 85 per cord. She will^ 
also consume about 33 gallons of oil each trip, with an out- 
lay of $10 for washing, besides other trifling contingencies. 

Attached to the lake consolidation there are thirty-sCven 
boats, comprising the whole of the large class now afloat on 
Lake Erie. About 20 of those have done all the business 
this season — the balance were hauled off, and their crews 
discharged. Since the opening of the navigation, the Star, 
and within a few weeks past the Harrison, new and of me- 
dium dimensions, have been running without regard to the 
rules of the lake consolidation. A third boat is also afloat 
and in the hands of the artizans, who have orders to finish 
her with all possible despatch, which will run in connexion 
with the above boats. 

Between high and low pressure boats there are vast difler- 
ences in the cost of outfit The Missouri, (high pressure,) 
large class, 610 tons, cost when ready for service, $80,000. 
Her engine, horizontal and one of the most perfect ever put 
in the hull of a vessel, was purchased a bargain, and cost at 
Pittsburg, in June last $18,00U. An additional $3000 
more was paid for it^ transportation to Erie. Her upholst- 
erer's bill amounted to $40u0. 

The Clcaveland, low pressure, large class, 570 tons, was 
built and fitte.1 out three years ago, at a time when labor and 
materials were very high. Her hull cost $32,5u0 — engine 
^5,000, with on additional $5000 for shafts, &;c. furnished 
at this place previous to her going into service. This craft 
is allowed to have the most happy combination of arrange- 
ments of any boat on the western waters, a circumstance most 
assuredly which gives her such great speed. She consumes 
three cords of wood every hour, or 150 to Detroit and back, 
and 600 cords to Chicago. An ordinary high pressure boat 
will consume about 80 cords to Detroit and back, or 375 to 
Chicago and back. 

During the first twelve trips of the Constitutfon this see- 
Vol 111.-22^ 



Indian Gratitude; 

Not many years after the county of Litchfield Codh. began 
to be settled by the English, a stranger Indian came one day 
into an Inn in the town of liitchfield in the dusk of the even- 
ing, and requested the hostess to furnish him with some drink 
and supper. At the sanoe time he observed, that be could 
pay for neither, as he had no success in hunting ; but prom- 
ised payment as soon as he should meet with better fortune. 
The hostess refused him both the drink and the supper ; called 
him a lazy, drunken, good for nothing fellow ; and told him 
that she did not work so hard herself, to throw away her 
earnings upon such creatures as he was. A man who sat by, 
and observing that the Indian, then turning about to leave 
so inhospitable a place, showed by his countenance, that he 
warf piiftcring very severely from want and weariness, direct- 
ed the hostoBS to supply him what he wished, and engaged 
to pay the bill for him. She did so. \^'hen the Indian had 
finished his supper, he turned to his benefactor, thanked him, 
and assured him that he should remember his kindness, and 
whenever he was able would faithfully recompense it. 

Some years after, the man who had befriended him, had 
occasion to go some distance into the wilderness between 
Litchfield, then a frontier settlement and Albany, where he 
was taken prisoner by an Indian scout &n^ carried to Cana- 
da. When he arrived at the principal settlement of the tribe, 
on the southern border of the St Lawrence, it was proposed 
by some of the captors that he should be put to death. Du- 
ring the consultation, an old Indian woman demanded that 
he should be given up to her that she might adopt him in 
the place of a son whom she had lost in the war. He was 
accordingly given her, and lived through the succeeding 
winter in her family ; experiencing the customary eflccta of 
savage hospitality. The following summer he was at work 
in the forest alone, an unknown Indian came up to him and 
asked him to meet him at a place which he pointed out, 
upon a given day. The prisoner agreed to the proposal but 
not without some apprehensions that mischief was intended 
him. During the interval, these apprehensions increased to 
such a degree as to dissuade him, effectually, from fulfilling 
his engagement Soon after the same Indian found him at 
his work again, and vciy gravely reproved him for not perform- 
ing his promise. The man apologized, awkwardly ennngb, 
but in the best manner in his power. The Indian told him 
that he should be satisfied if he would meet him' at the same 
place on a future day, which he named. The man promis- 
ed to meet him, and fulfilled his promise. When he arriv^ 
at the spot he found the Indian provided with two muskets, 
ammunition for them and two knapsacks. The Indian 
ordered him to take one of each and follow him. The direc- 
tion of their march was to the south. The man followed 
without the least knowledge ofwhat he was to do, or whith- 
er he was going ; but concluded that, if the Indian intended 
him harm he would have despatched him at the beginning, and 
that at the worst he was as safe where he was, as he could 
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be in anj other place. Within a short time, therefore, his 
fears suicided ; although ^e Indian observed a profound 
and mysterious silence c^^rning the object of the expe- 
dition. In the day time tliey shot such game as came in 
their way, and at night kindled a fire by which they slept. 
After a tedious journey of many days, they came one morn- 
ing to the top of an eminence presenting a prospect of a culti- 
vated country in which was a number of bouses. The In- 
dian asked his companion whether he knew the ground. He 
replied eagerly that it was Litchfield. His guide, then, after 
reminding him that he had many years before relieved the 
wants of a famished Indian at an Inn in that town, subjoin- 
ed, ** I am that Indian ; now I pay you — go home." Hav- 
ing said this, he bade him adieu, and the man joyfully re- 
turned to his own house. — Hretident I>ioiglit*9 Travels, 



Oranito Quarries. 

The method of raising large masses of stone for the build- 
ing of the ancient temples in Balbec, &c. has formed a 
subject for the speculations of the engineers and architects. 
The skeptic has also been led to exclaim against the possi- 
bility of accomplishing such undertakings as are recorded in 
past history ; but a visit to some of our modem quarries 
would go far to satisfy the curious and incredulous in such 
matters, that great works are being performed at the present 
time. The largest stones found in the ruins of Balbec mea- 
sured 72 feet long by 8 feet square. A visit to the Quincy 
Granite Quarries would enlighten some upon this subject. 
I have a few days a^o returned from a ramble in that part of 
the country. I called upon Mr. Willard, architect, of Boston, 
and engineer of these extensive quarries which belong to the 
Exchange Company of New York ; he kindly showed me 
the works — here the materials for the erection of the Ex- 
change are obtained ; at the time I was on the spot Mr. W. 
was getting out two blocks of granite, each measuring 82 
feet long by 8 feet square ; the same might have been obtain- 
ed 16 leet square if it had been necessary. These immense 
blocks, with the apparatus used they appear to handle with 
as much ease as a stick of cord wood. Several columns for 
the New York Exchange were nearly completed ; the car- 
riages constructed for conveying the columns from the quarry 
to the vessel, together with the screws, are curiosities. The 
columns for the new Custom House at Boston ore much* 
larger than those above mentioned. Mr. W. pointed out 
a spot where a stone of 600 tons might be got without any 
difficulty. The men were also employed in getting out an 
entrance for a burial ground in Tremont street, in the Egypt- 
ian style, of massive blocks with some neat carving. A 
journey to the quarries would satisfy the curious as to the 
manner of raising ponderous masses of stone. Mr. Willard 
is a pupil of Asher Benjamin, Esq., and may be ranked 
amongst the first engineers of the day. Bcagliola. 

Public Ledger, 

A Sharkt of the shovel nose species was caught by some 
fishermen hauling a net for sturgeon, nearly opposite this 
town, on Saturday morning last It is very unusual for this 
formidable fish to be seen so high up the Potomac as this. 
Inconsequence of the drought, however, the river has become 
brackbh, and this may account for a visit from the stranger, 
it scarcely ever quitting salt water. Becoming entangled in 
the net, it was, captured with considerable difficulty and 
dragged ashore. Its length was eight feet six inches, and 
its circumference round the largest part of the body five feet. 
Its mouth was armed with several rows of sharp teeth. The 
■hark was exhibited as a show. 

Alex. Gaz. 

Venet*able Vititera, — On Tuesday last sixteen of the fiist 
settlers of the Wyoming Valley paid »visit to our region, by 
way of the Lehigh and Susquehanna Raibroad and LeUgb 
Navigation. Their appearance was truly afifecting to see so 
many heads silvered over with the age of many winters. The 
oldest wa»eighty-seven years of age, and the youngest up- 
wards of sixty. 

Mauch Chunk Cour* 



JV>w York State Votes, — ^The following table will show 
the number of votes polled in this State, at several periods. 
The vote cast at the last election, is larger by neariy 25,000 
than at any previous election since the adoption of the Cou- 
stitulion. 

No. of Votes. 

1789 For Governor 12 853 

1801 ** *• 46661 

1813 " «* 88041 

1820 « " 98437 

1826 « « 195920 

1828 *• " 276683 

1830 " " 262085 

1832 « Presidential Electors 823 393 

1834 « « «♦ 860908 

1886 " Governor 305 868 

1837 " Senators 296203 

1838 " Governor 876 406 

1838 " Lieutenant Governor 376 864 



Wool from British India. — A cargo consisting of 864 
bales of Uiis article, has lately been received in London, 
from Bombay. On this event an English paper discourseth 
as follows: 

''Judging from the quality of this shipment, we may with 
confidence state that it bids fair to become a most important 
branch of our export. When it is considered that ui British 
India we have millions of sheep, worth about two shillings 
each, with endless pasture, it will be strange indeed, when 
the breed is crossed, if we cannot compete successfully in the 
production of wool, when aided by British capital, with the 
rest of the world. It is a fact not generally known, that the 
principle stock from which Australian sheep have been bred 
was derived from India ; that for a long period enormous 
numbers of sheep have been exported annually to Australia; 
and that numbers are now being daily shipped to the Cape 
of Good Hope, where one cross with the merino breed im« 
proves the wool threepence per pound," 

Yankeeiih, — A young Yankee farmer happened, some 
months back, to see a paragraph in one of the New York 
papers, relative to the arrival and sale of a lot of foreign 
canary birds ; and immediately began to calculate if he could 
not make a good speck in the same business. He came to 
the conclusion that he could undersell the foreign article, 
and make money by it. He therefore procured some dozens 
of canary birds, set them to breeding, and as soon as their 
young ones were fit for market, he made a multitude of very 
handsome small cages, put a bird into each, and packed the 
whole on a most curiously constructed wagon, which was 
also the work of his own hands, and drove off to New Ydlfc, 
whence he arrived in due time, and asked $4 for each cage 
and bird. From some persons he got what he a^ed ; from 
others something less ; but in no case less than $3 for each 
bird and cage, and having about three hundred birds, he 
must have received about $1 100, which after deducting the 
liberal allowance of $100 for expenses and loss of time, left 
him, say $1000 clear profit — Jour, of Com, 



Appointments "hj the President* 

Christian F. Gobrecht,of Pennsylvania, to be Engraver of 
the Mint of the U. States at Philadelphia, vice Wm. Kneaas 
deceased. 

Land CW?cer«.— Samuel Crawford, Receiver of PnbHe 
Moneys at Kaskaskia, IIL, vice Edward Humphreys, dec'd. 

Elijah H. Gordy, Receiver of Public Moneys at St Ste- 
phens, Ala., vice T. J. Wilkinson, deceased. 

Custom House Officers, — J. A. Parker, Collector at Tap- 
pahannock, Va., vice Robert S. Gamett deceased. 

Ebenezer H. Stacy, Surveyor at Gloucester, Mass., rioa 
John M. Moriarty, resigned. — Globe, 

Cultivating West India Fndt^^A gentleman in the 
vicinity of New Orleans has succeeded in cultivating on his 
plantation citron lemons and oranges of the very fioMt qual- 
ity, both as regards size and flavor. He is also directing his 
attention to the culture of West India fruits gemertUy. 
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From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
Steamboat Disasters* 

DoriDg the late session of Congress, Mr. Rugn^ea, from 
the Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred the 
resolution of the Senate, instructinff them to inquire whether 
the law regulating vessels propelled! in whole or in part by 
steam, does not require amendment, submitted a report to 
that bodj, accompanied by a bill amendatory of the law 
of 1838. This bill was left among the mass of unfinished 
business, and consequently the law of 1838 still remains in 
force. The committee express an opinion that the said law 
has contributed in some degree to public security, but add, 
" We have abundant proof that it falls far short of effectually 
shielding the public from those disasters which prompted its 
adoption." In proof of this, they state that in the course of 
the past year about 200 lives had been lo«t in consequence 
of steamboat disasters, exceeding the average of former years. 
There were 41 accidents in IS39 on the Western waters 
alone. The following statistical account of them is derived 
from a Western publication : 

Snagged, 21 

Struck upon rocks, &c., 7 

Destroyed by fire, 6 

Explosions, 4 

Collisions, 3 

41 
Of these, 23 were totally lost. Lots of property estimated 
at not less than a million of dollars. 

Lives lost by explosions, 39 

By other causes, 7 

46 

Snagged on the Lower Mississippi, 11 

Missouri, 4 

Ohio, 4 

Yazoo, 1 

Red River, 1 

21 
Add to these the loss of the Great Western by fire, in 
DetnMt River, a new boat, built at a cost of $100,000 ; the 
accident on board the Narraganset, on Long Island Sound, in 
August last, by which several persons were severely scalded ; 
the loss of the Lexington, by fire, on the Sound, by which 
about 1 60 lives were lost ; the collapse of a flue of the Erie, 
on the Hudson River ; which, with a few other accidents of 
len moment, mduding many fires that were extinguished, 
but not particularly ascertained, make up the sum of last 
year's steamboat misfortunes, and furnish ample reason for 
■ome more efiective legislation. 

The whole number of steamboat accidents, of a serious 
nature, which have occurred in the United States, since the 
introduction of steam navigation, is^tated at 272, of which 
the following is a summary : 
No. of vessels. No. of lives lost. 

103 explosions and collapses of boilers, 886 

73 striking on snags and sawyers, 118 

35 shipwrecks, gales, and collisions, 473 

84 fires fit>m various causes, 444 

27 onafcertaincd causes. 

272 1,921 

The retama show about 450 wounded. 

Greatest number of lives lost at one time by explosion : 

On the Pulaski, coast of Carolina, in 1 838, 138 

On the Oronoko, in the Mississippi, in 1838, 130 

Greatest number by collision : 
On board the Monmouth, on the Mississippi, in 1837, 300 

Greatest number by fire : 
The Lexington, in Long Island Sound, January, 1840, 

about 150 

The Ben Sherrod, in the Mississippi, 1837, ISO 

Greateat number by fmndering : 
Tb« Homa, on coMt of Carolina, iaS7,....« « 100 



Of the 272 accidents, there occnnvd <m die Western 

rivers 207 

On the Eastern waters and the lakes, 65 

^ 272 

The aggregate loss of property by these disasters is esti- 
mated at about $6,000,000. The amount of steamboat ton- 
nage in the United States, according to tlie returns of 3Cth 
September, 1839, was 199,569, as follows: 

Registered Enrolled 

tonnage. tonnage. 

DISTRICTS. Tons and Tons and 

• 96ihs. 95ths. 

Waldoboro', Maine, 67.55 

Bath, " 575.14 

Boston, Mefsachusetts, 2,243.10 

NewBodford, " 67.01 

Nantucket, " 171.20 

Providence, Rhode Island, 487 . 00 

Newport, ' « 211.11 

Middletown, Connecticut, 796 . 29 

New London, " 346.45 

NewHaven, ** 784.10 

Fairfield, " 291.70 

Vermont, Vermont, 1,364.42 

Sackette's Harbor, New York, 896 . 80 

Oswego, '* 629.20 

Genesee, « 139.00 

Oswegatchie, " 508.62 

BuflaloCreek, " 4,916.00 

Sag Harbor, " 29.87 

New York, « 30,348.57 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 498.47 

Newark, " 291.55 

Camden, " 1,136.57 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 8,424 . 55 

Pittsburg, " 11,864.71 

Wilmington, Delaware, 373.60 

Baltimore, Maryland 360.31... 7,754.83 

Annapolis, *' 336.42 

Georgetown, Columbia, 1,123. o5 

Alexandria, " 984.16 

Norfolk, Virginia, 1,209.85 

Richmond, « 147.70 

Wheeling, " 2,?68.74 

Charleston, South Carolina, 74 . 00 . . . 2,984 . 06 

Savannah, Georgia, 2,217.87... 4,294.91 

Brunswick, " 408.03 

Miami, Ohio, 1,801.30 

Cuyahoga, *' 3,917.46 

Sandusky, " 2,272.67 

Cincinnati, " 9,159.47 

Detroit, Michigan, 3,160.17 

Mobile, Alabama, 236.54... 3,714.06 

Louisville, Kentucky, 8,125.87 

St. Louis, Missouri 9,735.00 

Nashville, Tennessee, 4,240.94 

New Orleans, Louisiana, 2,314.93. . .61,213.67 

Apalachicola, Florida, 1,659.94 

Total, 5,203. 65,. 194,365. 67 

Recapitulation of the Steam Tonnage of the U. S, 

Tona-95th8. 

Employed on the Eastern waters, 54.473 . 59 

Employed on the lakes, 18,341 ,27 

Employed on the Western waters, (rivers). . . .108,923.58 
Employed South of the Potomac river, 17,831 . 15 

199,569.59 

The steamboat tonnage returned on the 30th September, 
1838, was 190,632.43 ; showing an increase of about 9,000 
tons. 

The steamboat tonnage of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
1838, and of the British ColoniM in 1837, wm 157,832 
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tMM. It is probablj now netrly equal to our own. Nnmber 
of British steamers at the dates mentioned, 810. The num- 
ber of steamboat disasters in England has been less than in 
America, though not less, proportionately, than on the At- 
lantic waters of the United States. Accord ing^^ a table 
which we published a year or two ago, compiled^ order of 
Parliament, 92 disasters to British steam vessels had been 
ascertained, causing a loss of 634 lives. Quite a number 
have occurred since. 



The Archifnedef Steam Ship, — The mode of propulsion 
may be said to be by a portion only of the Archimedean 
screw. When the vessel was first tried, a full turn of that 
species of screw (like a patent cork screw on a central straight 
spindle) was employed. The inventor aOerwards, for the 
sake of compactness, introduced the double-threaded ^rew, 
with half a turn of each thread, as more applicable to this 
▼essel, although he rather prefers the other. 1 bis is of iron, 
and is fixed in an opening on the run of the vessel, above 
the keel, and about ten feet forward from the rudder. Tbe 
■crew works transveri^ly with the keel, radiating the water 
all round, an it turns, with a backward movement. Its di- 
ameter is five feet nine inches, and the length fore and aft 
about five feet. It almost appears incredible that so small a 
portion, of machinery could propel a vessel of such length, 
but the hold it takes of the water, and tbe velocity with 
which it turns, are the elements of its power. It is quite 
tmder tlie surfaee, and is therefore invibible by spectators, 
dther on board or on shore. It is worked by a spindle, form- 
ing its axle, which runs fore and aft, and is connected with 
the steam engine, the velocity being acquired by a combina- 
tion of spur wheels and pinions. |!ach revolution of the 
larger wheel turned by the cranks of the engine, gives, by 
the multiplied power, five and one-tliird revolutions of the 
screw; which, consequently, revolves at the rate of from 
130 to 150 turns in a minute, according to the speed of tbe 
engine. In consequence of the powerful stream thus propell- 
ed against the rudder, the ship Is actually found to obey the 
helm much more readily, and to be therefore more under 
conwnand in steering, than either a common steam or sailing 
vessel; so that she can easily turn round in 1^ or 1 ^ of her 
own length, while it is well known that an ordinary bteamer 
cannot do so with the paddles in less than six times her 
length. The shafts of the steam engine work fore and aft, 
the cranks turning transversely, so as to communicate the 
power directly, by cog wheels, to the screw ; and there is one 
considerable advantage arising from this arrangement of the 
pnachinery, namely, that the cylinders, and in fact the whole 
weight of the engine rest immediately over the keel, where 
the vessel is least liable to straining or twisting from the ef- 
ifects of undue pressure. The larger wheel is toothed or 
eogged with hom-beara (timber.) — Invet-nen Conner. 



Canal TgUt^—The lolls collected on all the N. Y. State 
Canals, from the opening of navigation to the close of July, 
in each of the last six years, are as follows, viz : 

1836 $702,071 

1836 712,013 

1837 526,768 

1838 677,105 

1839 761,422 

1840 716,271 

The average for each of the six years is $682,541. The 
tolls of 1840 are only $12,600 mnrc than they were for the 
tame period in 1835, and are 5^^3,151 kws than they wore 
last year. — Jour, of Com. 

J^Torriatottm, — The Norristown Register states that ac- 
cording to the recent census, there are 2,921 ret?idenl8 in 
that town. In 1830, the population Was 1,074. Increase 
in ten years, 1,847, or nearly 200 per cent Of these, there 
Were employed in Mining, I ; Agriculture, 34; Commerce, 
46; Manufactures and trades, 771 ; Navigating Ocean, 2; 
Navigating Canals and Rivers, 21. Of the Learned Profes- 
sion, 51, Peof and Dumb, 1. Blind, 2. Insane and 
Idiots, 4. 



OAio Land Oficet Ditcontinued^—Th^ act of Congreaa 
of the 12th of June, 1840, provides that when the unsold 
land in any district shall be reduced below 100,000 acres, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall discontinue such office, 
and transfer the unsold land to some other convenient district. 

Under this act, the Land Offices at Cincinnati, Zanesville, 
Steubenville and Marietta are to be discontinued and their 
land subject to entry at Chilicothe. The office at Wooster 
to be discontinued, and the lands transferable to Bucyrus. 

[Cincinnati Gazette, 



Steam Ship9,—Th9 following table firora the Mmtreal 
Herald, shows at one view the several proportions of the 
steam ships which now navigate the Atlantic, and the power 
of engine which each vessel would have, if the proportions 
used in Mr. Cunard's line had been adopted : 



Teaiels. 


Ton. 
nage. 


Horse 
power 
of en- 
gines. 


Tonnage 

for every 

1 horse 

power. 


Horse power 
of engines if 
Mr. C.'s pro. 
portion had 
been adopt'd. 


Cunard*s 


1200 
1340 
2016 
2366 


440 
460 
600 
600 


2 811 

2 44-45 
4 4-126 

3 283-300 


491 1-3 
739 1-4 
867 8-16 


Great Western 

British Queen .... 
President. ...•••.. 





Assessment 

of 

1840. 

.$2,294,560 



The assessed value of the Real Estate of King's cotmty, 
is as follows : 

Assessment 
Towxs ASTD Wabds. of 

1830. 

Brookltpt* 

First Ward, $2,396,265. . . 

Second Ward 2,512,411 2,273,964 

Third Ward 3,633,600 3,726,500 

Fourth Ward 2,178,590 2,581,150 

Fifth Ward, 1,361,960 1,508,840 

Sixth Ward, 6.078,055 5,161,610 

Seventh Ward, 3,137,002 2,890,356 

Eighth Ward, 872,205 834,960 

Ninth Ward, 1,116,970 1,026,061 

Towjra. 

SS"'*'' \ ='«««'"« ^•««'«34 

Flatbueh, 882,330 882.456 

New Utrecht, 576,415 688,616 

Flatlands, 394,1 96 338,300 

Gravesend, 805,216 300,840 



27,126,761 27,051,025 

JV. r. Times & Star. 



The Connecticut Meteor, — A gentleman who has just 
returned from Stratford, Conn, states that in the southern 
part of Trumbull, three miles from where he was, a frag- 
ment of stone fell to the earth, of the she of a p«^ mea- 
sure. This stone fell in a private path, ploughing along for 
some distance, and scorchmg the grass all the way. Ko 
other fragments had as yet been found. It is conjectured 
that the explosion of the body of which this was a part, 
caused the *< earthquake'* of the 16th ult.— ./our. o/ Com. 



A Montter Fish, (called a Sunfish,) was taken near Mr. 
Veazie*s bathing house, end of Warren bridge, on Thurs- 
day forenoon. It was alive and swimming in the creek. It 
was attacked with boat hooks, and exhibited a good deal of 
fight and ferocity, for which it was knocked on the head, anc| 
having also swam with great violence against the stone 
wharf, it was easily captured. It measured about /our feet 
in length, two and a half in width, and a foot thick, and 
weighed 227 } pounds. We are told that above a gallon of 
oil was obtained from the liver alone. — Bunker JUllAurorct, 
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Iron Trade in Pennsylvania. 

At our request, a friend has supplied us with the follow- 
ing very interesting letter on the prospects of the Iron Trade 
in Pennsylvania. As population doubles in this country 
every twenty-five years, and there is in ihat period a con- 
stantly and rapidly enhancing character maintained in her 
manufacturing means and appliances, there is no reason for 
any despondency in respect to the triumphant success of the 
iron interests of this State, and we agree with the writer in 
his want of sympathy with such persons as are down-heart- 
ed on that question, and anticipate continued failure and 
disaster merely from temporary business uncertainties and 
losses now suffered. The paper is from a capital source, and 
may be found generally interesting and valuable. 

National Gaz. 

PbiladeifhiI) July 10, 1840. 

Bear Sir : In reply to your inquiry respecting the pros- 
pects of the iron trade in this State, I give you the follow- 
ing, as the most accurate information that can be obtained: 

Iron ore abounds in the vicinity of Pottsville, interstratifi- 
ed with the coal. It is now mined, by contract, for one dol- 
lar per ton, and I understand that offers have been made to 
mine and calcine it at that price. In England, the usual cost 
IS above two dollars per ton, but a vein of 1 inches is there 
deemed very large, whereas at Pottsville they are found of 
all sizes from six inches to four feet 

Coal can be mined, on the average, at one dollar per ton. 
In some places it costs more, and in some muctv less. At 
these prices it is always understood that the person who 
works the mines is also the proprietor, as no rent is here in- 
cluded. 

Limestone will not cost more than one dollar per ton : in 
some places it will be less. 

The quantities required are as follows : 

8 to 3^ tons of iron ore, at $1, $3 50 

li ton of good coal, at $ 1 1 60 

1 ton of waste coal for engine, &c., costing in reality 

nothing, but we will estimate it at 50 

1 ton of Limestone, 1 00 

Cost of materials, $6 50 

The cost of working a furnace yielding 80 tons of 
iron per week would not exceed $160. Per ton,. ... 2 00 

Cost per ton of pig metal, $8 50 

This, as I have already stated, includes no rent It is the 
actual cost to the proprietors of the furnace and land, whose 
rent is to be paid out of the difference between the cost and 
the selling price. It is usual to put down coal at two dollars 
per ton, but this includes rent, transportation to the Canal, 
waste, profit to the miner, &c,; expenses which would be 
saved were it used upon the land in converting ore into iron. 

I know of no reason to believe that the cost will be greats 
er than is above given, but if it be deemed too low, you may 
add fiffy per cent, and it will then be only one half of the 
eost of the chief part of the iron made in the United States, 
and less than that of any made in Great Britain. 

Where shall we find a market for ail this iron 1 say some 
of the wise men of our day. The answer is very simple. 
We now use about 300,000 tons per annum, produced in 
the most expensive manner. A part of it is smelted at home, 
the wood and the ore being dragged from one part of the 
country to another, to enable them to get together, at an im- 
mense cost When brought together, the stock of wood is 
never such as to furnish more than one furnace in one place, 
and the puddling furnace and the rolling mill must be placed 
at a distance therefrom, with a view to secure a supply of 
fuel. Iron smehed in Centre county is brought to Philadel- 
phia — thence it passes to New York — thence it travels thir- 
ty miles up the Morris Canal, to be puddled and rolled — and 
^nce it is sent to New York, on its way back to Penn- 
sylvania, to be used. In this barbarous manner is the manu- 
fectxire of iron carried on here. 

Another part of our consumption is supplied by the peo- 



ple of Wales, at a cost for transportation and expenaetf* 
exclusive of first cost and duty, nearly equal to what would 
be that of producing bar iron in our coal region. 

The answer to those who desire to know what shall we do 
with the iron that is produced, is briefly this : — ^We now use 
300,000 tons produced expensively, and we have to substi* 
tute therefor, an equal quantity produced cheaply. The pre- 
sent modes are to be abandoned, and the capital now em^ 
ployed in producing that iron in Centre county, New Jersey, 
and Wales, is to be applied to producing it where coal and 
iron are in immediate connexion. With every increase in 
the supply of cheap iron some of the present furnaces must 
be abandoned, until at length the whole business will bo 
transferred to the coal regions, where the largest capital and 
the greatest skill will find their proper sphere of action. 

To produce furnaces sufficient to yield 300X00 tons would 
require a long time — perhaps ten years. The number r^ 
quired would be 76, yielding 4000 tons each. By that time 
the consumption, if it grew only as fast as the population, 
would be 400,000 tons, requiring 100 furnaces. 

If at that time there should be in blast one tingle fur- 
nace at which the cost was, at it understood noio to be the 
case, twenty-five dollars per ton — or if a single cargo of 
bar iron could still be imported — it would follow, as a mat- 
ter of course, that all those who were making it cheaply 
with coal, were pocketing the whole difference in the cost 
to them, and to Uiose who produce it in the present expen- 
sive manner. If imporuition and charcoal furnaces were 
both at an end, in consequence of any reduction of price, it 
would follow that the whole quantity required would be 8Up« 
plied by the coal region. Such a reduction as is necessary 
to produce this effect can scarcely take place until our coal 
region is prepared to yield half a million of tons peL annum, 
as I will now show you. 

Every reduction of price must be attended with a vast 
increase of demand. Were it reduced 33 J per cent, the ex- 
penditure, per head for iron would be doubled in consequenco 
of its substitution for wood for fences and various other pur- 
poses, such as building of ships and sfeam-vessels, canal 
boats, &c., and the vast increase in the manufacture of com- 
modities of every description, now retarded by heavy duties 
upon the raw material. Admitting, however, that the amount 
applied to the purchase of iron remained, per head, the same, 
and that the price be reduced only 36 per cent., we will now 
inquire how much will be needed in I860. 

The population being now 17 millions, and the consamp- 
tion being 300,000 tons, costing in its various forms of stove 
plates, railroad iron, axes, ploughs, Sec, say only $150 per 
ton, the amount will be 45 millions, or $2 65 per head. 

At the regular rate of increase, the population will in 
1850 he about 23 milUons, although from the vast increase 
of immigration it is more likely to be 25 millions. Taking the 
former quantity, the amount to be expended on iron, at 
$2 65 per head, will be 61 millions of dollars, requiring, at 
an average of $112 50 per ton, about 550,000 tons, for the 
supply of which would be needed 137 furnaces, yielding 80 
tons each per week. Such is the smallest estimate that can 
be made of the demand that will exi&t in ten years from this 
date. That of 1860, when the population will probably be 
not less than 33 to 35 millions, will exceed a million of tons. 
The last twenty years have seen the demaifds upon the coal 
region increase from 365 tons to about one million. The 
next will see it grow from one million of coal, to probably 
not less than three millions of ore, requiring for their con- 
version into stoves, pipes, bars, axes, ploughs. Sec not less 
than five or six millions of coal, in addition to a demand for 
fuel for our cities and our vast manufactures, of not less than 
three millions, giving value to the lands and the houses, the 
railroads and the canals leading to them : — and enabling 
those whose capital apd energy have produced these vast 
improvements to derive therefrom the large returns to which 
they are so justly entitled. I am, as you know, not in the 



• A ton of Railroad bars that costs in Wales about forty 
dollars, sells here, free of duty, for seventy dollars. Bar 
iron may be made for Uttle, if any, more than the difference 
between these sums. 
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■lifl^iteft degree intereeCed in the Lehigh or BchaylkiU C»- 
nal, or in the Reeding Railroad, yet I feel anxious for the 
proeperity of all thoae works : safficiently so to indace me 
to inquire into their proepects, and the more I do en the more 
am I satisfied that the time is not distant when people will 
feel ashamed when they recollect the panic of the present 
time, the absurdity of which will then be obvious. Such 
are my views of the prospects of the Iron trade. You can 
judge of their correctness for yourself. Before you pronounce 
them incorrect I wish you to recollect that the product of 
Great Britain has risen in less than 20 years from 400,000 
to 1,500,000 tons. May it not do as much here 1 Will it 
not 1 Yours, truly. 

P. 8. Since the above was written, I have met, in the 
London Atlas, of June 15, with an account of a discovery 
by means of which Anthmcite Iron may be used for con- 
version into steel of all quaUties, for which purpose the best 
foreign iron alone had previously been found applicsble, and 
to carry it into effect a company has been formed with a 
capital of two hundred thousand pounds, the directors of 
which state that they have purchased some of the best An< 
thracite properties in Wales. The material in which Penn- 
sylvania abounds is thus coming rapidly into use for all pur 
poses, and is about to supersede entirely the charcoal iron of 
the north of Europe, as it will that of the United States. 



CENSUS. 

Cincinnati, Augvtt 6th, 1840. 

Joair C. WaioRT, Esq. 

Sir : — I herewith annex a copy of my returns for MiU' 
creek Township just completed, together with a return of 
Columbia and Fulton Townships. This is the first oppor- 
tunity I have had for making a return since I completed An' 
derion Township ; and if the reader will examine the 
trouble and difficulty of drawing off and giving full returns 
of the census and statistics, he will not call for reports often. 
To satisfy the public, I herewith give you my doings :— 

Fopulalion of MiUcreek Townohip, 



Whites. 




FmXI CoLOBtD. 




MaU9. 


Femalet, Jdalet, 


Temalet. 


Under 5 


530 


500 


Under 10, 


22 


21 


OtolO. 


366 


328 


10 to 24, 


15 


23 


10 to 15, 


343 


336 


24 to 36, 


19 


10 


15 to 20, 


341 


338 


36 to 55, 


15 


11 


90toa0, 


737 


553 


55 to 100, 


9 


9 


80 to 40, 


493 


383 




_ 


... 


40 to 50, 


241 


206 




80 


77 


60 to 60, 


110 


110 






80 


»0to70. 


83 


45 






— 


70 to 80, 


15 


24 


Total colored, 


167 


80 to 90, 


6 


9 








90 to 100, 





1 


MiUcreek Township 








total. 




6249 




3362 


2830 
3262 









Total whitflt, 6092 

Stock in Millcreek, 1840.— Horses, 680; cattle, 1162; 
ilieep, 233 ; hogs, 1985 ; value of poultry, $542. 

Productiono of Farms in MiUcreek, in 1839. Bushels 
wheat 8,290 ; barley 690, oats 16,189 ; rye 757 ; buckwheat 
15 ; corn 65,318 ; potatoes 10,125 ; pounds wool 446; tons 
hay 1 ,252 ; pounds cocoons 20 ; cords wood sold 2,430 ; 
Talue of dairies $10,097 ; of orchards $960 : of home made 
goods $334 ; of market and garden $'i0,206 ; of nurseries 
$2,200 ; capital invested $11,500 ; wine made, 26 gallons. 



Pvpulation of Columbia 
Townihip. 

Male9, Females^ 

nvr 1416 

1707 



Population of Fulton 
To-wnohip, 

Males, Femaleo. 
766 740 

765 



3128 1495 

Colored, 6 Colored, 6 

Columbia Township, Fulton Towhship, 

total, 3128 total 1500 



Total (three Townships,) 
Yours, &c. 



10877 
WM.MEGUIRE. 



Cincinnati, August 17 th, 1840. 
JoHF C. WaroBT, Esq. 
Sir :— You will be kind enough to give the following an 
insertion in your paper, it being sn accurate return of the 
(*ensus, also the products of the farms in Storrs Township, 
Hamihon county, Ohio. 

Whites. Frxb Colohxd. 

Male$, Female: Modes. Females. 

Under 6 59 41 10 to 24, 1 1 

5 to 10, 36 47 36 to 66, 2 1 

10 to 16, 20 36 65 to 100, 1 

15 to 20, 27 85 — 

20 to 30, 84 57 3 

30 to 40, 127 48 3 

40 to 50, 46 16 — 

60 to 60, 26 11 6 

60 to 70, 7 6 734 

70to80, 4 4 

80 to 90, 1 740 



3 



434 
300 



300 



784 

Production of Farms* 

Horses and Mule^ ^ 

NeatCalUe. 227 

Sheep, »* 

Swine, ^438 

Value of Poultry. *187 

Bushels of Wheat, 330 

Oats, 1,620 

Rye, 78 

Corn 4,760 

Potatoes, 4,400 

Pounds of Wool, 119 

Tons of Hay, 99 

Cords of Wood sold 293 

Value of products of Dairy $1,130 

Orchard, 420 

Market and Garden, 10,940 

Gallonsof Winemade, 30 

Yours, dec, 

WM. MEGUIRE. 



The valuation of property in the island of Nantudiet 
was, by the last valuation, seven millions of dollars, five mil- 
lions of which were owned by one hundred and twenty^e 
persons, and the two millions by the remainder, there being 
between nine and ten thousand inhabitants. We should 
hardly have supposed there was any town m the United 
States wt^ei* so gro^t an inequali^ of condition prevailed. 



The N. Y. American says that the number of passengwt 
conveyed on the New York and Harlem Railroad in the 
month of August last, was one hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand and thirty-two !^at the rate of one milUon six 
hundred andjifiynix thousand per annum I 

Commerce of Boston,— -The number of foreign arrivals 
from January 1, to August 31, 1840, was 1066, from Jan- 
nary 1, to August 31, 1839, was 1022— increase, 33. The 
number of foreign dearances finom January 1, to August 
31, 1840, w»i 888; from Jannaiy 1, to August 31,1839, 
WIS 933. 
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TraTelUiiff In Olden Times* 

A writer in the Newark Sej^ne] has furnished some ia- 
tereeting information on this subject, which he has collected 
with great care from various sources. We give the follow- 
ing extract. 

The first advertisement respecting the transportation on 
this route which I have met with, is in Andrew Bradford's 
Philadelphia « Mercury/' of March, m2-3 It is aa fol- 
lows: 

**Thi8 is to give Notice unto Gentlemen, Merchants, 
Tradesmen, Travellers, and others, that Solomon Smith and 
James Moore of Burlington, keepeth two Stage Wag'on* 
intending to go from Burlington to Amboy, and back from 
Amboy to Burlington agabu, Once every Week or ofil^er if 
that Business presents. 7*hey have also a very good store- 
house, very Commodious for the Storing of any sortof Mer« 
chants Goods free from any Charge<i, where good Cve will 
be taken of all sorts of Goods." 

About this time also a line ran by the way of New Bruns- 
wick, and in 1 734 the first line via Bordentown was estab- 
lished, running from 8ouih River, the proprietor of which 
would be at New York " once a week if -wind and weather 
permit, and come to the old slip.'* 

In 1744 the stage wagons between New Brunswick and 
Trenton ran twice a week. 

In October, 1750, a new line was established the owner of 
which resided at Perth Amboy. He informed all gentlemen 
and ladies ** who bave occasion to transport themselves, 
goods, wares, or merchandise from New York to Philadel- 
phia,'' that he had a ** stage boat** well fitted for the purpose, 
which, *' wind and weather permitting," (that never forgot- 
ten proviso,) would leave New York every H'ednetday for 
the ferry at Amboy on Thurtday — where, on Friday, sl 
stage wigon would be ready to proceed immediately to Bor- 
dentown — where they would teke another stage boat for 
Philadelphia— nothing being said (very wisely) of the time 
when they might expect to arrive there. He states, however, 
that the passages are made in forty-eight hours less time 
than by any other line. This was probably the case, for the 
route was so well patronised, that in 1752, they carried pa»* 
tengers twice a week, instead of once, endeavouring ** to use 
people in the best manner ;" keeping them, be it observed, 
from Jive to seven days on the way ! 

The success of this line seems to have led to opposition in 
1751, originating in Philadelphia, which proferaed to go 
through in twenty-four or thirty hours, but which nevertlM- 
less appears to have required the same number of dvjrs as 
the other. Great dependence was placed upon the attrac- 
tions of the passage boat between Amboy and New York, 
described as having ** a fine commodious cabin, fitted up 
with a tea-table, and sundry other articles." 

In 1756, a stage line between Philadelphia and New 
York, via Trenton and Perth Amboy, was established, in-^ 
tended to run through in three days. This vras foHowed 
in 1765, by another, to start twice a week — but nine years 
had worked no increase of speed. The follovring year, a 
third line of '* good stage wagons," with '* the seats on 
springs," was set up, to go through b two days in summer, 
and three in winter. These wagons wete modestly called 
** Flying Machines," and the title soon became a favorite 
with all the stage proprietors. Theee lines ran, I believe, 
by the way of Blazing titar Ferry, and pot an eiMl to tiie 
transportation of passengers on the old Amboy route. 

From 1765 to 1768, attempts were made by the legisla- 
ture to raise funds by lottery for shortening and improving 
the great thoroughforea, but without success. Governor 
Franklin, alluding to them in a speech to the Assembly, in 
1768, states that** even those which lie between die two 
principal trading dtiefl in North America, are seldom pas 
ble without danger or difficulty," Such being the condition 
of the roads, it was a great improvement to have John Mer- 
sereau's *< flying machine," in 1772, leave Paulus Hook three 
times a week, with a reasonable expectation that passengers 
would arrive in Philad'elphia in one day and a half This 
time, however, was prolMibly found too short, for two days 
were required by him in 1773-4. 



The mails, being carried on horseback, moved at this time 
with rather greater speed than passengers, but they had been 
a long time acquiring it To ('ol. John Hamilton, son of 
Gov. Andrew Hamilton, of New Jersey, (himself at one 
time acting Governor as Presiilent of the Council,) were the 
Colonies indebted for devising the scheme by which the 
post-ofiice was established. This was in the year 1764. — 
He obtained a patent for it, and afiervi'ard sold his right to 
the crown. It is presumed that an attempt was soon made 
to cany the mails regularly, but speed was little regarded. 

In 1704 — '*in the pleasant month of May** — a New 
York paper says, *' the last storm put our Pennsylvania post 
a week behind, and is not yet come in/' 

In 1717, " advices from Boston to Williamsburgh, in Vir- 
ginia, were completed in four weeks from March to Decem- 
ber, and in double that time in the other months of the 
year ;'' but there is some probability that the mails south of 
Philadelphia did not continue to h% carried regularly some 
time thereafter. 

About 1720, the post set out from Philadelphia every JV/- 
day, led letters at BurOngton and Perth kmhoy, and arrived 
at New York on Sunday night — leaving there Monday 
morning on his peregrmations eastward. 

In 1722, a Philadelphia paper suites that the New York 
post was three days behind his Ume, and not yet arrived. 

In 1729, the mail between the two cities went once a 
week in summer, and once a fortnight in winter ; and this 
continued to be the case till 1754, when Dr. Franklin be- 
came superintendent, and improved tha condition of the post 
ofiice materially. In Octobier, notice is given that until 
Christmas, the post would leave the two cities three times a 
week, at 8 o'clock, A. M., and arrive the next day at about 
5 o^dock, P. M., making 33 hours. After Christmas, ** being 
ft^uently delayed in crossing New York Bay," (the route 
was via Blazing Star Ferry,) would leave only twice a week. 
Further improvements were made in the following years, and 
in 1764, **if weather permitted," the mails were to leave 
every alternate day> and go through in less than twenty-four 
hours ; and such was the rate at which they travelled until 
the Revolution put a stop to their regular transmission. 

In 1791, there were only nx offices in New Jersey- 
Newark, Elizabethtown, Bridgetown, (now Rah way,) Bruns- 
wick, Princeton, and Trenton. The totiU of their receipts 
for the year ending October 5th, 1791, was $530, of which 
the post-masters received $108.20— leaving $421.80 as the 
nett revenue. 

What a change, Mr. Editor, has come over the face of the 
country since the time I have referred to ; and with so many 
more facilities than were possessed by our forefathers, how 
great should be our improvement in all things connected with 
the diffusion of knowledge and intelligence among the peo- 
ple f G.P. 

Latest from the Exploring Expedition^ — ^The Editors of 
the Journal of Commerce have been favored with the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter, dated 

U. S. Ship VnrcurnEi, > 
Bay of Islands, A*. Zealand, Jpril 7, 1840. > 

I wrote you from Sydney, about three weeks ago, inform- 
ing of our great discoveries South. I was then afVaid that 
the French would contend with us for the honor of being 
first. They cannot do it now, as the Porpoise saw the land 
some days before us. As soon as a breeze makes, we are 
off for TongatalKX), from thence to the Fegees, then the 
Sandwich Islands, which we expect to reach in July, on oar 
way to the N. W. Coast. We shall return to the Islands by 
December. 

This Island has been lately taken possession of by the 
English. Some of the chieft have ceded their sovereign^ 
to the British Queen. They do not appear to know whi^ 
they have done, and probably as soon as they understand the 
matter, they will do ail in their power to destroy the settle- 
ments. The richness of the soil ia said by ear Geologisti 
to be aU humbug. 

We are all iA good health. ^^ j 
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American Fabrict in the Pacific. — Among the vessels 
which have just lefl our port was the Barque Backus, Capt. 
Beroadou, destined for Valparaiso and the West Coast of 
Mexico. We understand her cargo is worth over one hun- 
dred and fiAy thousand dollars, and that the greater part of 
it consists of American Domestics, to the extent of near 
twenty thousand pieces of goods. Messrs. Glasgows, Har- 
rison, Valois <& Co. of St. Louis, and Mazatlan, Mexico, 
who despatched the barque California a few weeks since 
for the same coast, are the principal shippers. The superior 
texture and durability of our manufactures are now well 
known, and are fast driving out of foreign markets the tio- 
■el goods of Europe, where there is a fair competition ofifer- 
efL—U-S. Gaz. 



Sale of Lions. — ^The two Lions recently arrived in (his 
dty, as a present from the Emperor of Morocco to the Pre- 
sident of the United States, were sold by auction, at the 
Navy Yard, yesterday, by Messrs. Davics, Stevenson & Co. 
The male Lion, a fine full grown animal, brought $250, and 
the Lioness $126, both cash. But few persons were present, 
and the bidding was confined to but three, and finally they 
were disposed of to a Mr. Davis, a hotel-keeper. 

A orM American, 



The Pennsylvania Inquirer says that the freight paid /or 
bringing these animals to this country was $650. 



Trcagury Notes* 

Treasury T)epartment, "> 
Sept. 1, 1840. 5 

Amount of Treasury Notes issued under the provisions of 
the acts of Congress of the l'2th October, 1837, 21st May, 

1838 and ed March 1839, $19,567,086 22 

Of this amount there has been redeemed. . 19,293,022 61 
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Leaving outstandino; the sum of $274,063 61 

Amount issued under the act of 3l8t March, 

1840, $4,899,864 67 

Of that issue there has been 

redeemed, 207,425 71 
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Extraordinary rise itt the J^fisaissiftpi. — For some weeks 
back, says the Warsaw World of Wednesday the 26th ult^ 
we have had very heavy thunder showers, chiefly in the 
night particularly last week, when almost every ni^t the 
rain poured down in torrents. On Friday last ^he noble 
Mississippi began to swell, and so rapid was the rise that on 
Sunday evening it had risen over sw feet. From Saturday 
noon to Sunday momind^ it rose over four feet To those 
who are acquainted with our lake-like river, and can estimate 
the immense body of water it requires to swell it but a little, 
this will be considered a most extraordinary rise. During 
our usual spring rise the Upper Mississippi does not ordinarily 
swell over from two to four inches in twenty-four hours, and 
from lowest to highest scarcely ever rises over ten feet 

The principal part of this rise is from the Des Moines, 
which has overflowed its banks, and poured its waters from 
its triple mouth with the velocity and roar of a cataract. 
Skunk river, and a few other small streams above this, have 
risen somewhat but we learned from the steamboat Otter, 
which arrived from above on Sunday, that the rise does not 
extend as far up as the Upper Rapids. 

The Mississippi is now falfing again, but will not probablj 
gain its previous low state for some time. 

Steam on the Canals, — Mr. Mellon Battell, an intelligont 
mechanic of Albany has prepared a model of a steam tug to 
be used on the canals in towing boats, the practicabUity and 
eflficiency of which are highly spoken of. The application 
of the motive power, by a combination of the common wheel 
and steamboat paddle, is the peculiar novelty in this inveiF 
Uon of Mr. Battetrs.— JV. Y, Sun, 



Jmmi^ants, — 48,492 passengers have arrived at this port 
from foreign countries, from the 1st January to the 1st inst 
— which is 340 more than arrived during the whole of last 
year, and neariy double the number who aitived in all of 
1838.-7^. 
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£seape off the Peacock. 

Perhaps the records of the human race do not present a 
case of a more narrow escape from apparently ineviiable do* 
struction and death to the whole of a gallant ship^s crew than 
in the case of the Pbacock, one of the sloops of war in the 
Exploring' Expedition^ when she sustained the injuries 
which obliged her to return, early in last March, to Sydney, 
(New South Wales.) to repair and refit. The following ex- 
tract of a letter from a person on board that ship will give 
the reader some idea of it, though the nautical terms will 
make it less clear to some of our readers than to those who 
are familiar with them : — JVat, Intel, 

" Stdnkt, New South Wilms 
"JIfarcA 16, 1840. 

" Before this reaches you, you will probably have heard of 
our return to this port for repairs, having been compelled to 
do so by injuries sustained by the ice. by which we were 
confined for forty most anxious hours — for twenty hours 
with the imminent fear of a most awful death. So closely 
was the ice packed around us, and in such vast masses, that 
even under a press of canvas, assisted by ice anchors and 
every other means that experience or neci'ssity could suggest. 
wo at times remained motionless for hours — the ice cutting 
into the vitals of the ship, and threatening to grind us to 
powder. 

** On th'^ evening of the — (date forgotten, and, being now 
in town, cannot refer) — having procured sounding and seen 
appearances of land, cheered with the prospect of reaching it, 
we worked in through heavy drift ice ; and next morning, 
about 9 A. M. in endeavoring to avoid a large mass ahead, 
we gave her a sternbourd which almost instantly brought the 
rudder in contact with another mass, and, so violent was the 
shock, that the rudder-head was wrenched off, and the 
rudder fixed immovably atliwart ships, rendering the ship 
almost entirely unmanageable. 

•• We used every effort to wear her, but, like mad, she 
drove on through the ice, till it became so close as to be im- 
passable. We th^n furled sails, planted ice anchors, and re- 
solved to lie quiet till we cou!d repair our rudder, when sud- 
denly a large body of ice under our stern shifted its position, 
the anchors came home, and we drove down on a range of 
ic^licrgs masthead high, and overhanging the decks, and with 
breathless anxiety awaited the shock, (which nothing hu- 
nlan could prevent.) an immense impending mass tottering 
Irt its fall, and threatening to crush us beneath it. Our 
spanker boom struggled for a moment, and then broke like 
a reed ; the stdrn boat crushed like an eggshell ; and then 
went stem davits and all the upper works on the starboard 
side, as far as the gan<;way — every stanchion broke short off. 
Tlie ship rebounded / We breathed again, and hauled ad 
jib and staysail sheets, and gave her a cant off from our in- 
hospitable neighbor. We then made sail, and, by great exer- 
tions, had a most Providential escape, aAer thumping off our 
forefoot, and cutting into the stern within an inch and a 
half of the 'woodends,' or (in good English) within sin inch 
and half of our lives. Had our confinement been prolonged 
another hour, we should all have gone to Davy Jones. 

" I have mentioned the anxiety with which we viewed 
the overhanging mass tottering to its fall — As soon as a suf- 
ficient space had intervened between oar stem and the ice- 
berg, it fell! harmlessly in ««r wdw/* 

Vol. III.— 23 



Carboretted H jdrogen. 

In the last number of Silliman's Jounwl, we find the fol- 
lowing extract from a lecture delivered alxMit a year ago, be- 
fore the Providence R I. Franklin Society, which deacribea 
the singular fact of ** setting the river on fire." 

*' The students at West Town boarding school, Cheater 
Co. Peno., for want of a better place, bathe in a mill pond 
of very limited extent Chester Creek, a mere brook enters 
at the northern extremity. The banks on all aides are 
, covered wiih timber, from which an abundance of leavea 
and decayed wood find their way into the pond. Hence the 
great quantity of gas, that every person wading in the pond 
must have noted, 

*' I first visited the place in the year 1834, and on notidng 
the gas, determined to collect some for the purfose of exami- 
nation. Taking as apparatus, a bellglase furnished whh a 
stop-cock, and a taper, and as companion an assistant teadi* 
er m the school, (now assistant superintendent at Hartford 
School,) we proceeded to the pond, readily filled tlie receiver, 
and fired the gos issuing from the stop-cock. We next pro- 
}K>sed to hum the bulthles as they arose from the water. On 
stirrins the leaves the gas ascended in large quantities, 
affording an admirably successful experiment No sooner 
was the lighted taper brought near the surface of the water, 
than we found ourselves enveloped in fiames. To retreat 
was of course the first impulse. Fire and water, though 
usually antagonist elements, in this instance formed an aUi- 
ance so friendly, thdt to our consternation as well as amuse- 
ment, we were pursued to the very banks. We however 
escaped wiih but a sUght scorching. We soon found means, 
however, to repeat the experiment with perfect impunity. 
This was done by selecting a position where the water was 
three or four feet deep, lying on our backs with our legs ex- 
tended, and allowing no part of our person to touch the bot- 
tom except the feet, over which the gas might be inflamed, 
and would continue to bum as long as the leaves were stir- 
red beneath. In this way we could cause the flame to follow 
us several rods. By raising the feet at pleasure it would expire. 

*' With this experience, we determined to repeat the ex- 
periment in the presence of the scholars. Our next visit 
to the pond was deferred till evening, that darkness might 
render the phenomenon more imposing. The boys were 
simply informed that " .Master Moses was a going to set the 
river ajire,** and that their assistance would be necessary 
to the satisfactory performance of the experiment The usual 
preparation for bathing being made, some fitly of the less 
-timid entered the water, with the injunction to step as lightly 
as possible till the pond was discovered to be on fire, when 
all would be at liberty to proceed as would best suit their 
inclinations. We soon came to a favorable spot and the 
gas beginning to come up pretty freely, a lighted taper was 
brought near the surface, when in an instant a lambent flame 
played upon our unprotected bodies, and cast a gloomy light 
upon the surrounding forest, disclosing here and there amid 
the thick underbush the pale faces of their shouting compan- 
ions who remamed upon the bank. In the hurry the in- 
junction to step lightly was forgotten, and the general stir of 
the leaves which took place extricated the gas in such abund- 
ance that the flame rose several feet above our heads. As they 
separated from me I mised my feet from the bottom, and 
found it much more difficult to suppress my laughttr t h^n 
to extinguish the flames.'' ^^ j 
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Dr* Perrlne. 

We published a few days ago a short notice of this excel- 
lent man, whose recent death by the hands of savages at the . 
massacre of Indian Key was one of the most meUncholy | 
events of that bloody alfair. We had in the Newark Ad- ; 
vertiser a more detailed account of the life and character of 
Dr. Perrine, some particulars of which will be interesting to 
our readers. 

Dr. P. was a native of Connecticut He resided for many 
years in the northern part of South America as consul for 
the United States, and became intimately acquainted with 
tb^ Provinces of Campeacby, Yucatati and Sisal. These dis- 
tricts abound in valuable plants. It became a favorite object 
with Dr. Penine to introduce such of these as seemed most 
suitable, into the Southern portion of the United States, 
being convinced that the staples of the tropics both for food 
and manufacture would thrive in our Southern soil and cli- 
mate. Some of his letters written at Campeachy to friends 
in the United States, found their way into the public jour- 
nab, and were read with much interest 

During the session of Congress of 1837 and '38, Dr. Per- 
rine was in Washington. He obtained the use of the room 
assigned in the capital to the Committee on Agriculture, 
where he arrayed some specimens of fibrous plants and their 
fibres for the examination of the members of Congress. 
The account goes on to say : 

He had also laid before both branches a vast amount of 
information, describing the habits of different varieties of 
useful plants and demonstrating that the sand barrens of the 
South, and their impracticable morasses, for all other purpo* 
ses not merely useless^ but deleterious, might be made to 
produce, by self-propagation, and almost without labor, the 
various fibrous plants which yield the fibres from which 
Manilla and Sisal rope, and all the great and beautiful vari- 
ety of grass cloths are manufactured. 

The marshes bear one class of plants and the most arid 
sands another class, and the climate is sufficiently warm 
through Floiida, Alabama, Georgia and South Carolina, 
while some kinds will thrive as far north as Virginia. It was 
Mr. P's. strong desire to see thjse productions introduced 
into all that section of country that the decline of cotton, rice 
and tobacco crops from exhaustion of the soil, might be 
made up by this spontaneous and proUfic cultivation of 
those immense tracts now esteemed valueless, giving a new 
and permanent source of wealth and prosperity. It was for 
aid in this great and philanthropic project that he asked the 
aid of the Government — not in money, but in a grant of 
those same barren lands which some of the ofiScers of our 
army have pronounced worthless and uninhabitable. 

With all these memorials of his labor. Doctor Perrine re- 
mained nearly unnoticed for two or three months. In this 
neglected condition we first knew of him, his labors and his 
projects ; and among the most pleasant recollections of our 
acquaintance is that which we look upon with greatest satis- 
faction, that it was in our power, in consequence of a favora- 
ble position to call the attention of a great many members of 
Congress to the valuable specimens, and interesting illustra- 
tions of Dr. Perrine. The north and the south at last be- 
came acquainted with the subject he had so deeply at heart 
They saw as he did a splendid scheme for the increase of 
national wealth, by the improvement of otherwise barren 
soils, for the production of new materials for useful manu- 
&ctures ; and his simple request that he might locate a settle- 
ment for the propagation of tropical plants in Florida upon 
government lands was granted with the privilege of purchas- 
ing any surrounding lands hereafter when the Indians should 
be removed and the lands and bogs oiiered for sale at the 
regular market price. This gave him a right to enter upon 
the land and it was all he asked. It was readily granted. 

After this. Dr. Perrine came to the north and spent some 
considerable time in Boston, making inquiries into the wants 
of manufacturers, the kinds of fibre most likely to be demanded, 
and the kinds of machinery which would best cleanse it from 
the pulp and skin. He did this with a prudent forecast foi the 
final prosperi^ of his establishment He was waiting, also, 
iot ths tsrxninatioa of Indian hostilities, that he and such co- 



adjutors as might associate with him in the enterprise, might 
sit down in security. His plan was to collect a number of 
poor families, who were industrious and of good character, 
and willing to migrate to Florida. He would then have 
given them lands from his grant, and would for a time have 
insured them a subsistence, till, by their labor in carrying out 
his project, they might support themselves or acquire wealth, 

£alL Amer. 



Orlgriii of tbe Names Qiiih» Sereral 
States. 

Maine was so called, as early as 1623, from Maine in 
France, of which Henrietta Maria, Queen of England was 
at that time proprietor. 

New Hampshire was the name given to the territoiy con- 
veyed by the Plymouth Company to CapUin John Mason, 
by patent, November 7th, 1629, with reference to the paten- 
tee, who was Governor of Portsmouth, in Hampshire England. 

Vermont was so called by the inhabitants in their DecUra- 
tion of Independence, Jan. 1 6th, 1777, from the French, verd 
moHt, the green mountains. 

Massachusetts was so called from Massachusetts Bay, and 
that from the Massachusette tribe of Indians in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston. The tribe is thought to have derived iU 
name from the Blue Hills of Milton. " I had learn't," says 
Roger Williams ** that Massachusetts was so called from the 
Blue Hills." 

Rhode Island was so called, in 1604, in reference to the 
Island of Rhodes, in the Mediterranean. 

Connecticut was so called from the Indian name of Iti 
principal river. Connecticut is a Moheakanneew word sig- 
nifying long river. 

New Ydrk was so called in 1664, in reference to the 
Duke of York and Albany, to whom this territory was grants 
ed by the King of England. 

New Jersey was so called in 1 664, from the Island of Jersey, 
on the coast of France, the residence of the family of Sir 
George Carteret, to whom this territoiy was granted. 

Pennsylvania was so called in i681,af^er WiUiam Penn. 

Delaware was so called in 1703, from Delaware Bay, on 
which it lies, and which received its name from Lord de la 
War, who died in this Bay. 

Maryland was so called, in honor of Henrietta Maria, 
Queen of Charles I. in his patent to Lord Baltimore, June 
30, 1632. 

Virginia was so caUed in 1584, afler Elizabeth, the virgin 
Queen of England. 

Carolina was so called by the French in 1664, in honor of 
King Charies IX., of France. 

C^rgia was so called in 1732, in honor of King Geo. II. 

Alabama was so called in 1814, from its principal river. 

Mississippi was so called in 1800, from its western bound- 
ary ; Mississippi is said to denote the whole river, i. e. the 
river formed by the union of many. 

Louisiana was so called in honor of Louis XIV., of 
France. 

Tennessee was so called in 1796, from its principal 
river. The word Tennasse is said to signify a curved spoon. 

Kentucky was so called in 1782, from iU principal river. 

Illinois was so called in 1809, firom its principal river. 
The word is said to signify the river of men. 

Indiana was so called in 1809, from the American 
Indians. 

Ohio was so called in 1802, from its souUiern boundary. 

Missouri was so called in 1821, from its principal river. 

Michigan was so called in 1805 from the lake on its 
border. 

Arkansas was so called in 1812, from its principal river. 

Florida was so called by Joan Ponce de Leon in 1572, 
because it was discovered on Easter Sunday in Spanisby 
Pascua Florida. 

Columbia was so called in reference to Columbus. 

Wlsconsm was so called from' its principal river, 

Iowa was so called from its principal river. 

Oregon is so called from its principal river. * 

JVew Haven Palladiunu 
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Scenery on the Wltconiln. 

A writer in the Wisconsin Enquirer says that the name 
of the river Wisconsin is " evidently a French corruption of 
the Indian word, Wah-hoo-se-rah ; which signifies a place 
where councils are held.^ He gives the following account 
of the scenery of its banks and its channel : 

** Along the Wisconsin, there are several points of most 
striking interest to the lover of nature, and the admirer of 
the sublime. The dells twenty-miles above the Portage, are 
in natural grandeur, exceeded only by Niagara ; here, the 
whole volume of the river (which in time of high water is 
immense,) rushes through a chasm in the rock, several miles 
in length, and which in one point is only sixty feet across, 
and as crooked as a serpent's track — and through this dark 
ravine where the sun seldom shines, the whirling and eddy- 
ing of the straitened stream is terrtffic The rocks on either 
side are high, bold, and projecting, and their lower parts, 
where exposed to the action of the sweeping current, are 
washed mto figures very much resembling the base mould- 
ings of the Ionic and Corinthian orders. Fortification 
Rocks too, opposite Sac Prairie, present a most noble picture. 
Viewed at a distance, they resemble the embattled outlines 
of a stupendous Gothic fortress, with its extended ravelins 
and heavy bastions. Further down the river there is another 
object of curiosity. About midway between the shot tower 
and English Prairie on the right bank of the river, there is 
a very steep hilt, of a pyramidal form, rising to the height 
of about 250 feet from the surface of the river, surmounted 
by a huge mass of rock, with a bold, perpendicular front, full 
twenty feet high ; and in this frowning forehead of the rock, 
there is an aperture, which, from the river looks no larger 
than the mouth of an oven ; but when you ascend the tSlI, 
(which is rather difficult) you find it to be a door between 
five and six feet high, leading into a most beautiful cavern, 
about forty feet in circumference, and high enough for the 
tallest man to walk about with his hat on. 

** The sides and roof of this chamber, are of a concave 
form, and as smooth as if they had been dressed off by a 
mason's hammer ; and from this principal chamber, are three 
dark, narrow passages, striking further into the rock, and as 
we supposed, leading to other cells in the bowels of the hill. 
From the outer door of the cave, there is a fine command- 
ing view of the country and the river, winding its serpentine 
course in the vale below. The cave bears evident marks 
of having once been inhabited ; and if this airy and pictur- 
esque vault had a tongue to tell of what has been transacted 
there, there is no doubt but that a curious tale might be un- 
folded of the rites of the Metia and Manitou worship in 
days of yore." 



Interesting' Cla$9 Meeting. — It has been usual for the 
graduating classes of our colleges to assemble after stated 
intervals, on the occasion of the commencement of their 
Alma Mater. One of the most interesting of these meetings 
occurred at New Haven, at the recent commencement ofthe 
venerable institution in that city. The class of 1810, after 
8 separation of 30 years, assembled on the 18th of August 
to the number of eighteen, embracing the following gentle- 
men, honorably known to their country in their various 
walks of professional hfe. 

Prof. E. A. Andrews, New Haven ; Rev. C. Booth, Cov- 
entiy, Conn.; S. O. Chaffee, Esq., Hartford ; His Excellen- 
cy, W. W. Ellsworth, Governor of Connecticut; Hon. H. 
L. Ellsworth, Commissioner of Patents, Washington ; Dr. 
Brainard, New London ; Elias Ely, Esq., New York ; Prof. 
B. T. Fitch, of Yale College; Prof. C. A. Goodrich, of Yale 
College; P. C. Grimball, Esq., of Johns Island, 8. C; Hon. 
A. B. Hasbrond^, Kingston, N. Y. ; John Hooker, Esq., of 
Springfield ; James Hooker, Esq., of Poughkeepsie ; John 
Howard, Esq., of Springfield ; Prof. E. Kellog, of Williams 
College ;-Rev. A. Linsley, New Haven ; Prof. 8. F. B. Morse, 
of New York City University ; Rev. H. Talcott 

It is wotthy of remark, that of this eighteen, nine were 
of one, and nine of the other division in the class in college; 
nine hokMiged to one of the literary societies, and nine to 
th« ether. They now numbered among them te^enty chiU 



dren and three grand -children. The meeting after so many 
yeara separation was full of delightful interest, and Uie sea- 
son allowed for mutual gratulations and the recital of events 
connected with the personal history of each, will long be re- 
membered with peculiar fondness by those who assembled. 

This meeting was perpetuated in a manner altogether un- 
precedented, by Professor Morse of the University of this 
city, who took a Daoubrbxottpbyisw of the whole class. 
Arranging them side by side, he has, by the power of this 
wonderful art, transferred the perfect likeness of each indi- 
vidual to his plate, so that he has now in his possession the 
invaluable treasure of the image of his classmates, from 
whom he has been separated thirty years, and who will pro* 
bably never be assembled in this world again. The like- 
nesses are so natural that individuals not connected with the 
class, recognise their acquaintances on the plate, without the 
least hesitation. How valuable would such a memento of 
early friendships be to eveir class, on leaving college for the 
busy scenes of life ! — J^, Y, Observer. 



Present to the Jmaum of Muscat. — A beautiful barge 
has been built in this city, under the inspection of J. R. 
Livingston, Navy Agent, intended as a present from our 
government to the Imaum of Muscat. It is of beautiful pro- 
portions, and is fitted up with perfect good taste. The seats 
are cushioned with blue silk, the bottom is lined with the 
finest Brussels carpeting, and the awning which shades it, 
is of white linen without and blue silk within. Blue silk 
curtains, with blue and white fringes, depend from the awnr 
ing, and there are also curtains which may be drawn around 
the seats intended for the Imaum and his household, separate 
ing them from the rowere in front and the helmsman be* 
huid. The boat is edged with silver plated metal, and the 
supportere of the awning are metallic also, and are plated.— 
The exterior is painted white, and for smoothness and lustre 
is like enamel ; and the helm is of a peculiarly elegant form. 
The length of this barge is 31 feet, and the breadth four feet 
eight inches. The buildera are W. Sc. J. Crolius, and the 
upholsterer Daniel Ferguson, of this city. — jPost. 

Miniature Mechanism. — ^A model locomotive engine hae 
been constructed by Mr. William Norris, Jr., of the most 
elegant kind, intended as a present to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. It is only 22 inches in length, and about one third that 
size in breadth ; and perfect in all its parts. On Saturday 
Mr. Norris was visited by the Minister of Russia, his family 
and suite, accompanied by Mr. Dallas, to view the perform- 
ance of the little engine. It was set in motion on a circu- 
lar railway, attached to a burden car containing 450 pounds, 
and drew the load with swiftness and ease. The well eam« 
ed fame of Mr. Norris in Europe, induced the Emperor of 
Russia, to signify through his Minister at Washington, that 
such a present would be acceptable. "A word to the wise,'* 
&c, — Philadelphia Public Ledger, 



Important to Ship O-wners. — Sir : — ^I have just been te 
examine the ship Russell Glover, lying at the foot of WaU 
street 

In the examination I observed that instead of iron kent- 
ledge, she had square blocks of Staten Island granite about 
eight inches thick, covering over the floor in her hold and 
forming a smooth surface, under which was a layer of salt. 
These blocks of stone serve as dunnage, and may be made 
of the thickness required by law. A vessel balkb^ed in thb 
way will not need overhauling for years; the stone laid in 
salt will keep the wood commg in contact in an entire state 
of preservation. 

It supersedes the necessity of iron kentledge and can be 
furnished for one-iburth the expense. Iron kentledge rusts 
and produces decay of wood and timber in contact with it, 
and causes the water pumped up to stain the decks, or what- 
ever it touches. A ship owner may take out his iron kent^ 
ledge and sell it for three times enough to pay him for furn- 
ishing and putting down stone kentledge. I would advise att 
concerned to look into the subject Air Obsxbysb. 
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INIHAN MURDERS. 
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Indian Sf nrdcvs* 

The SsTtimali Georgian eontaiiu die following details of 
Indian morderp in Georgia and Florida : 
From a Correspondent 
8t. Marts, (Ga..) August 24, 1840. 
I am very sonj to inform you that the savage Indians are 
again in our county. Last work, on the Suwannee river, 
they killed eleven individuals, and burned the same number 
of settlements. I derived my information from Mr. James 
Howell, formerly of Camden co., and one of the unfortu- 
nate suflerers, having had his wife and one child butchered. 
I proceed to give you all the information obtained from him 
relative to the murder, depredation, <Scc., committed on the 
Suwannee and 8t Mary rivers during the last two weeks. 
About ten days since, or possibly two weeks, they made 
an attack upon the family of Mr. Courcy, (who was him- 
■elf absent from home at the time, having left his wife and 
■ix children in the morning of the day, enjoying health and 
every comfort.) but what must have l>een his feelings on his 
return that evening, to 6nd his dwelliilg and every house on 
theplace amass ofsmokingruins, and his wife, with six small 
ehildren, lying about his field, shot down in attempting to 
escape, and their bodies horribly mutilated. He lived on 
** Brandy Branch,'^ (I think) one of the head branches of St. 
^fary river, in Florida. 

The wretches then struck across for a large settlement of 
farmers on the Suwannee, in search of other victims in that 
neighborhood, as this settlement had never been the scene 
pf their butcheries. 

A Mr. Daniel Green, who had removed from Camden the 
last year, and Mr. Howell, lived very near each other, their 
farms adjoining. These persons, with several others, had 
concluded to erect a 8chool*housc in the centre of the settle- 
ment for the education of their ehildren, and had left their 
homes in the morning to continue their work. 

Mr. Howell etetes that between ten and eleven o'clock, he 
heard the crack of several rifles accompanied with the yells 
of the Indians, immediately in the direction of his house. — 
He instantly mounted his horse and dashed for his home, 
halted about one hundred yards from his bouse, and discov- 
ered Indians in his yard, who fired at him, as did several 
others in the field, apparently searching for his children who 
bad escaped and secreted themselves in a cane patch. In 
casting his eyes about he discovered three of them jumping 
over the fence some hundred or two hundred yards distant 
from him. He immediately run and seized them upon his 
horse and made bis escape. The Indians yelling and pur- 
suing like devils after. His poor wife and one child (she 
being in a state of pregnancy) were overtaken and slaughter- 
ed. Casting his eyes towards Mr. Green's place, he perceiv- 
ed every building on fire ; the scene rendered more terriflic 
by the yells of the savages rejoicing over their butchered 
Tictims and their destruction of property. He learnt on 
reaching a place of security not far oflf. that Mrs. Green and 
jone of her children had been killed, which information he 
derived from a settler approaching with Miss Chanty Green, 
on horseback, (whom he had rescued) she having been very 
severely wounded by a rifle ball through her shoulder and 
covered with blood, and in a few moments would have been 
overtaken by the Indians, as she was completely exhausted 
from loss of blood. 

This news was soon spread in every direction the next 
day, and the families living on St. Marys river collected at 
Fort Moniac (a post on the river recently occupied by U. S. 
troops, but which had been abandoned some months to de- 
lend themselves. They occupied ihe soldiers' quarters around 
the stockade. 

On the evening of the 19th, the Indians approached very 
near without the knowledge of any one, and whilst Mrs. 
Patrick was preparing a bed for her little children, was fired 
at from the window, and fell dead on the bed in front of her 
father. An attacJc was then made simultaneously on all the 
houses by the infernal devils. Mr. Thomas Bavia, of our 
county, and two of his children were killed, and the bodies 
consumed in the building which was set on fire — as was the 
case with eveiy other except the picket, whither thay all 



roshed for the pveservmtkni of thdr fives. Mr. Patrick, who 
was the bearer of the express, and with whom I conversed, 
informed n>e as he rushed for the picket, bearing the dead 
body of his daughter he was fired at four or five times, but 
luckily escaped. The Indians were then driven off by the 
men in the Fort Mr. A. Jemakin killed one as he was 
seen to fall and borne off. They continued to fire at the 
Fort, and kept up an incessant yelling during the night. A 
part was however, sent off very soon to the plantation of 
Mr. Hogan, about half a mile distant and in a short time 
every building on the place was wrapt in flames and com- 
pletely destroyed. 

The next day the Indians crossed into Camden county, 
burnt the place of the tmfortunate Davis, a Mr. Mincey's, 
and several others. 

You can form no idea of the panic and distress whidi 
now prevails in our county. Every man in the upper part 
of the county had led his home, or are collecting at points 
to defend themselves and families, lea\-ing their crops and 
every thing they possess, exposed to the ravages of the enemy* 

Gen. Floyd, upon hearing of the outrage on the Snwan- 
nee, with his known promptitude, ordered Capt. Tracy to 
collect a company of fifty men, and afford protection to oor 
frontier settlements. That company has been raised, and 
this morning left Centreville for the scene of outrage. Aa 
soon as he learns of the other murders and depredations 
committed at Camden, I doubt not he will order out a lar- 
ger force. 

The families who had collected at '* Moniac" abandoned 
the place shonly after the attack of the Indians, and assem- 
bled at Mr. Jemakin's considering it a better place of securi- 
ty, and two evenings since the stockade was burnt by the 
! enemy. Two travellers informed me that they passed with- 
i in five miles of it, and discovered an immense fire in that 
direction. 

Lieut May, of the 2d Dragoons, with a detachment of 
men, is at this time in pursuit, and I hope that either him- 
self or the volunteers under Capt. Tracy, may fall in with 
them. 

Jacksok VILLI, August 23. 

[From our Correspondent.] 

Nevmanroille^ Jlus^tt 13. — Again it becomes my pain- 
ful duty to inform you of the muider of another of onr citi- 
zens. I will give you the parlicularstis I heard them finom 
a young man who arrived here last night from the scene of 
action. Mr. Samuel Smart, and Mr. James Lanier, both 
young men, were in their field at Fort Tarver. guarding their 
negroes, who were gathering fodder. This was in the after- 
noon of Wednesday, the 1 2th inst. A little before sunset, 
the young men strolled towards the hammock, which en- 
tirely sunoundcd the field, where there were some water- 
melons, and while in the act of eating one, were fired on 
firom the hammock by Indians, one ball passing through the 
body of Mr. Smart, and killed him almost instantly. Mr. 
Lanier was severely wounded, but succeeded in making his 
escape. The Indians took from Mr. Smart a fine rifle, pow> 
der horn and some silver change. The death of Mr. Smart 
is very much lamented by all who knew him. He was about 
23 years of age, a native of the State of Mississippi, and for 
the last eight years, a resident of this county. 

In addition to the above, we learn from the Newnansville 
mail carrier, that on the evening of the 13th, two dragoooa 
with their horses were killed near Mcintosh's Plantation, 
about ten miles east of Micanopy. On the morning of the 
1 8th, Indians were seen from the top of a house at Fort 
Crane, in a fieW near that post They numbered about 
sixty, and were apparently celebrating their victory. They 
held up and danced around a rifle or gun, which was recog- 
nised to be that taken firom Smart. 'J'hcse no doubt were 
the same that killed the dragoons. 

Since the above was in type, we have seen a gentleman 
from Newnansville, who was one of the party that went af- 
ter the body of Smart. He also saw the trail of the Indians 
that killed the dragoons. He states it to be his belief that 
the party that murdered Smart was entirely distinct firom 
that which murdered die dragoons. He thinks therf w^TT 
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about 8 hinidred m each party. He is a gentleaoan of aome 
experience in those maUers, whose judgment may be relied 



NANTUCKET. 



A correspondent of the Boston Daily Advertiser gives the 
following notices of this island. 

The firnt thing which strikes the toaveller. is the appear- 
ance of pristine f<implicity which the town presents. With 
some few exceptions, the buildings are of wood, unpainted, 
covered with shingles instead of claplxiards, bearing the 
marks of Time's antiquating finger, and constructed in a 
great variety of fashions, and facing all points of the com- 
pass. 

The fences of rough boards, like the houses, have grown 
yenerably sombre from buflfeting the elements, and the streets 
follow the track of the flocks, which, time out of mind, have 
made this island another Go^en. 

The nature of the soil renders it futile to do much for the 
improvement of the streets, without great expense, ami hence, 
with the exception of a few, which are paved, they are com- 
poaed of a deep sand, like the beach which surrounds the is- 
land. 

There are, however, some good and straight streets, and 
some edifices, public and private, which are very creditable 
to the ta<)te and liberality of the inhabiunts. 

They have ten houses for public worship, two belonging 
to the Quakers, and the remainder divided among the Me- 
thodists, Baptists, Calvinists, Unitarians, Episcopalians, &c 
The sandy roads, in connexion with the quiet habits of 
the people, and the isolated situation of the territory, which 
prevents the passing through it of persons beyond its bor- 
ders, render it perhaps the stillest region for its population 
in the country. Scarcely any sound is heard in most of its 
streets, by day or night, excepting the shrill voices of the ju- 
venile venders of vegetables and fruit, as .they thread the 
mazy avenues in the well-known vehicle of the island. 

This vehicle (a small, green cart, with high sides, and 
generally without springs or mounting step) is dignified by 
the cognomen of cafufh, and is in almost universal use, for 
the various purposes of carrying produce, merchandise, or 
parties of pleasure ; and maintains its respectability among 
the Inhabitants generally, although the chaice is not unfre- 
quently seen, and the caryall, barouche, and coach even, are 
known there. 

But while few modem improvements have reached this 
fkr off island, thiH^ is one which redounds greatly to the 
oredit of its people. I mean its schools. Since the Board 
of fklucation was establiAhed, and its gifted Secretary has 
made his annual visit to the island, an impulse has been giv- 
en to the subject of school instruction, which puts to the 
blush most of the large towns in continental Massachusetts. 
Grades of schools have been established, answering to our 
English High Grammar, and Primary, with an adiditional 
one called Introductory, as preparatory to the primary de- 
partment ; and these are taught and managed by skilful and 
well-paid teachers of botli sexes, in spacious, airy, light, well- 
ventilated buiktings admirably situated, and worthy to be 
models for other towns in the State. The principal of the 
High School receives a compensation of $1400 per annum. 
The internal arrangements of his school are excellent, 
with the exception of the writing desks, which have horizon- 
tal tops, and, consequently, must endanger the health of the 
pupils, who stoop over them, for hours in the day, in per- 
forming their personal exercises. 

The orderly department and perfect decorum of the pu- 
pils of both sexes, found in these schools, are alike honora- 
ble to the teacners and the scholars, as well as delightful to 
the beholder. 

Beside its churches, public schools, ditc, Nantucket has a 
very neat and conomodious building for its Athensum, con- 
taming an ample lecture room, library, and museum. 

The library is select and sufficiently extensive for its pre- 
sent purposes, and contains many choice works, all kept in 
fine order. 
The conteQts of the several cabinets in the museum, are 



respectable for variety, and neatly and scientifically arrang- 
ed---all indicating an enlightened taste in those who have 
them in charge. 

By the last valuation, it was estimated that the property 
of the island amounted to seven millions of dollars ; five 
millions of which were owned by one hundred and twenty- 
one persons ; and the two millions, by the remainder ; there 
being between nine and ten thousand inhabitants. 

It would seem by this, that property is very unequally 
divided, which is doubtless, the case ; as one half the t^a- 
j ble persons pay merely a poll tax. Still, there is a remnA- 
ble decree of industry and contentment, very few paupers, 
(about eighty adults only) and a healthy state of public 
morals. 

The great ambition of most of the boys is, to arrive at 
the honor of harpooning a whale ; and this they cherish from 
a very tender age ; which, of^en makes them impatient of the 
restraints of the school room, and they become as skilful 
boatmrn at the age of ten or twelve, as the boys of the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

The great businesi and principal source of wealth of this 

place, as is well known, is the whale fishery, which, in the 

I great variety of labor it provides for, employs a large portion 

of the population ; every department of industry and trafi&e, 

' however, finds its votaries, who secure thereby a comforta* 

' ble subsistence, and many do much more than this. 

I Much of the soil is very thin, and sand is the principal 

; elemei^ in it ; still, there is not wanting excellent land for 

i vines and fruits, for vegetables and grass. Several fanns axe 

cultivated, a few miles from town, which pay an annual 

clear profit of twenty per cent. ; and thus offer better ea- 

' couragement to the agriculturist than almost any fiu'ms on 

the main. Would that more of the land was appropriated 

to similar objects, instead of beuig devoted (as a large aliare 

. of the island is) to the purpose of a sheep pasture. 

I In the ride to Siasconset, at the east end oi the island, 

seven miles from town, (a summer retreat for many of the 

< wealthy inhabitants) one is impressed with the peculiarity 

of the scene. A wide expanse of territory presents itself, 

with neither house nor tiee nor fence nor bush, within the 

reach of the eye; while ^he road, consisting of five or six 

pairs of parallel tracks, where wheels have left their marks 

in deep luts, with the path for the horse in the centre, and 

ridges of grass rising up between, is the only guide to the 

. little settlement One stretches up the rock in vain to find 

some earthly boundary on either side. As at sea the ocean 

seems to touch the sky, so here the horizon is formed in al« 

, most every direction, by the meeting of the blue azure and 

the land. 

I Passing Siasconset, the land appears better ; there is at 
, present, more verdure, and the sheep (a fow only of which 
were found on our drive) were here numerous. The expo- 
j diency of devoting so much territory to the use of the sheep 
; may he called in qoestion ; as may also the humanity of the 
I practice of leaving them exposed to the rigors of theclimata^ 
I during the winter. It is said that the temperature of the i^ 
land ia, on an average, ten degrees lower in summer and as 
many degrees higher in winter, than with us ; still, in severe 
seasons, many of the sheep perish for lack of food and shel- 
ter. And seldom, if ever, are they fat enough to butcher ; 
but, in this region of the woolly race, the inhabitants are do- 
petident on their neighbors of the continent, for their sup- 
plies of mutton, while the land is, from year to year, becom* 
ing poorer and poorer, and the prospect is, that, in no long 
time, it will be rendered wholly worthless, by the trampling 
browsing of its thousand tenants. 

Since the opening of the New Bedford Railroad, and the 
connexion with it of the steamboat to Nantucket, the travel 
to the ishmd has much increased. 



DeiUh of General Hindt, — This venerable citizen and 
old patriot depaited this life on the 83d ult. at his residence 
in Jefierson county, Mississippi. The immediate cause of 
his death was the rupture of a blood vessel. The Natchez 
Courier remarks — ^ General Hinds was with General Jaok- 
son at the battle of New Orleans ; and during the whole of 
the last war, rendered his country much valuable ■ervidk" 
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COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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From the Bankers' Circniar. 
Commerce off the United States. 

Conformably to the intimation contained in the Circular 



ed, much of the emharraMonent that haa taken place might 
and would have been prevented, but much would still have 
remained for endurance under so iniquitous, absurd, and in- 
applicable a measure as a low fixed price of gold. There are 
of the 3d instant, we to>day insert a statement of the extent i now many circumstances mingling Uieir injurious effects on 
of the Commerce and Exchange of the United States with ' the productive interest and energies of Great Britain, but the 
Great Britain direct, and indirect through British America, I gold currency is the root and bane of the whole, and most 
China, and ten different European nations. We announc- | be abandoned, despite the compact that has been entered 
ed in our exposition of the extent and nature of the aggre- into by no uninfluentiaPportion of Bntieh paeudoAeguiaiani 
gate^xtcmal Commerce of the United States, that whibt j we make this asseveration conscious of the influence which 
Uie characteristic of British Commerce was an inordinate . that compact phalanx at present exercises, and of all the 
excess of export, that of the United States was an inordi- strong prepossessions and prejudices, instructed as well as 
nate excess of import, the imports in the last nine years, (in- , ignorant and vulgar, in favor of an adherence to a gold cur- 
cluding upwards of 100,000,000 of dollars in gold and sil- t rency, and also of the vacant and stupid insensibility of Ihe 
yer,) having exceeded the exports by upwards of 230,000,- j existing public men of all parties on the subject But not- 
withstanding all this, one or two things is certain, either an 
entire abandonment of a gold currency and the substitution 



000 of dollars, and we concluded our exposition by stating 
that that excess was exclusively at the expense of England; 
in corroboration of that conclusion we now direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to the account, not with Great Britain 
alone, but to that with Russia, Sweden, Spain, Italy, and 
with China, and with subsequent statements wfaich virill ap- 
pear, we shall further direct attention to the account with 
British India, and with some other countries, and establish 
the fact of the excess above stated, resolving itself into an 
abstraction of the resources of Great Britain. We are aware 
of having to place to the credit of this excess Treasury notes, 



of a means for facilitating exchange proportionate to and 
compatible with the resources and energies of the empire, or 
embarrassment and privation must continue to prevail with 
increasing severity. It is not our province to prescribe or to 
propose what steps shall be taken to remedy so grievous an 
evil as the embarrassment and privation endured by th* 
manufacturing and trading portion of the community for the 
last twelve months; but when, as we have said on a previous 
occasion, we have produced all the facts we have now col* 



bills of credit. Bank, State, and various other stocks and re- | lected in evidence, and in demonstration of the cause of the 
presentations of aniount, many and most of which may | successive embarrassments that have prevailed, and still con- 
prove of value to the mdividuals that hold them ; but with- tinue to prevail, we shall b^ prepared to point out as demon- 
out intending to cast the slightest imputation either on the ' stratively the way such derangements may be prevented, and 
yalidity of those representations of amount, or integrity of a career of progressive advancement in all the means of sodai 
purpose, which led to their involvement with the legitimate ' enjoyment instituted, instead of the existing one of progresa- 
commerce and exchange, we shall show to demonstration j ively increasing embarrassment For the present, we must 
that whatever be their amount, whether J£60,000,0U0 or confine ourselves to placing the bane and antidote plainly in 
OQlyj£3(),000,000or£20,000,0008terling, they are as much | view; our banking and commercial friends are equally in- 
a spoliation of the resources of England, as though a ma- volved in the question, and it is for them to devise the means 
nuding force had landed on our shores and levied contribu- ' and to produce the requisite excitement to avert a large por^ 
tions to the same extent. We do not in the slightest degree | tion of their own possessions becoming in turn a prey to die 
impugn either the intelligence or character of the Individ- desolating tendency of the existing order of things. We 
uals either in England or the United States identified with shall confine our further remarks on this occasion to directing 
these acts of continued spoliation ; the fault is not with them; | attention to some other of the accompanying details. While 
but we must forbear to express what we feel in respect to ', the characteristic of the commerce of the United States, in 
those whose duty it has been to have prevented the painful the aggregate, is an inordinate excess of Import over Export, 
embarrassments they have occasioned, and privations they ' with British America, Holland, (which includes Belgium,) 
are permanently calculated to inflict on the productive class ' Gibraltar, and Trieste, the Exports will be seen greatly to 
of the British community ; the existing Com Law may be j exceed the Imports ; those to British America and Holland 
open to complaint on the part of the British manufacturer, I will have equalized themselves principally with Great Britain, 
and we admit the hardship of his being precluded by fiscal and are so fiu* a set-off to the excess on the other side we 
severity, from receiving flour or wheat in exchange for his have before adverted to; the excess of Export to Gibraltar 
products, where no other means of payment exist, and nu- j and Trieste may in part also have equalized itself with Great 
merous cases may doubtless be adduced where the restraint ' Britain, but more particularly so, perhaps, with Spain and 
may be made to appear as palpably absurd as the prevention Italy ; these equalizations and involvements it is that oonsti- 
18 ^tal to the interest of the individuals more immediately ' tute the question of ** Balance of Trade," so much occasion- 
involved in the question ; but the Com Law, to whatever ally talked about, yet ao little understood, but which it will 
objection it may be liable as pressing severely on the interest , be one of our objects hereafter to make intelligible. The 



of individuals in particular cases, does not weigh a feather 
in the scale in comparison with Uie baneful effects resulting 
from the involvement of loans and investments in foreign 
securities with l^itimate commercial exchange ; all the so- 
cializing tendencies and reciprocal benefits which the latter 
is so well calculated to confer on the world at large, are with- 
ered and paralyzed (we had almost said blasted) by the in- 
sidious and delusive tendency and baneful effects of the 
other. If such be the case, it will be naturally asked, where 
and what is the remedy ? How are you to restrain capital ? 
Has not every man a right to do vrhat he likes with his own ? 
We shall briefly answer theae queries by directing attention 
to the cause of so extensive an interpolation of extraneous 
hill and money operations with the legitimate exchange. If, 
at the conclusion of the war, a com law had been based on 
rational principles and compatible with the altered circum- 
stances which the sudden suspension of £25,000,000 per 
annum of war commercial equivalents* necessarily oocasion- 

* The bills put into circulation externally by the British 
Cbverament for subsidies and obtainmg supplies for the fleets 
fnd frmies in various parts of the world daring the three 



progressive intercourse between the United States and France 
merits the serious attention of our manufacturing and com- 
m^al friends, and it ought in a more imperative manner to 
command the deliberate consideration of our statesmen. Nor 
is the intercourse with British America, though much leas 
in amount, not less deserving of attention ; it would be in- 
teresting to know the proportion of the amount here repre- 
sented that passes over the Lakes and frontier district, from 
that passing by sea, but the American published accounts 
do not show that, except what paases from the State of Ver- 
mont, which in the years 1832-5 avenged about 350,000 
dollars, annually exported without any Import; in 1831 the 
Export from Vermont waa 935,127 dollars, and in 1827, 
1,259,441 dollara. When we exhibit a display of the ex- 
tent of Shipping employed between the United States and 
the aeveral parts of the worid, it will be seen that 600,000 
tons annually enter and clear fix>m the ports in the United 
States to ports in British North America, which hx exceeds 



last yeare of the war, averaged £25,000,000 per annum, and 
constituted commercial equivalents^ or means of payment 
for exports to that extent. ^^^ j 
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the amount of shipping employed between the United States 
and England direct We beltere a mountain of gypeum at 
the bead of the Bay of Fundy, (similar to that of Moni 
Martre, near Paris,) is conveyed in large quantities to the 
Delaware and State of Pennsylvania for manure ; and that 
it is this that employa a large portion of the tonnage above- 



mentioned. As one evidence of the absurdity and baneful 
tendency of our gold standard, we direct attention to the 
note at the head of the accompanjing statistical display ; but 
it is not now &e standard merely that mast be abandoned, 
gold must in toto be dispensed with as a token of exchange 
or circulating medium. 



Jin Account (in DoUart) of the Valve of Importo into, and of Exporto from the United Stateo of ^orth America 
from and to each of 44 different parto of the World, in each of the eighteen years 1821 — 1838. 

*«* The American dollar contains 416 grains of Standard or 371 i grains of pure Silver, in weight 1000 Dollars equal 
to 868 oz. troy, the par of exchange between the United States and England was formerly four Dollars 44 Centimes per 
£ Sterling but by an alteration in the Coinage of the United States in 1834 the English Gold £ or Sovereign is now equal 
to 4 Dollars 87 Centimes or nine seventeen^ per cent, to the disadvantage of England, that is in relation to the absurd 
and ruinous tendency of our low fixed price of Gold. 



Years. 


OBBIT BRITAIV. 


BBITISH AXIBICA. 


BUSSIA. 


swinxB-. 


CBIVl. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1821 26,087,108 


20,777,480 


490,704 2,014,629 


1,852,199 


628,894 


759,763 


217,181 


3,111,961 


4,290,660 


1822 84,706,287 


24,498,347; 


626,817 1,898,873 


3,307,328 


629.081 


1,151,788 


260,621 


6,242,636 


6,935,368 


1823 27,935,141 


21,866,9391 


463,374 1,827,204 


2,258,777 


648,734 


1,317,242 


298,228 


6,511,425 


4,686,061 


1824 28,188,317 


21,620,179, 


706,931 1,782,967 


2,209,663 


231,981 


998,916 


324,768 


6,618,602 


5,301,171 


1826 36,713,246 


37,102,978 


610,788 2,566,032 


2,067,110 


287,401 


1,335,896 


334,642 


7,633,116 


6,570,516 


1826 26,131,969 


21,991,876 


650,316 2,688,795 


2,617,169 


174,648 


1,128,236 


214,648 


7,422,186 


2,666,644 


1827 30,287,113 


26,392,300 


445,118 2,830,748 


2,086,077 


382,244 


1,015,507 


409,041 


3,617,183 


3,864,406 


1828 32,811,200 


23,260,669, 


447,669 1,674,674 


2,788,362 


450,495 


1,670,788 1 471,764 


6,339,108 


1,482,802 


1829 


26,279,489 


24,291,693, 


577,542 2,764,909 


2,218,995 


386,226 


1,020,919, 249,634 


4,680,847 


1,364,862 


1830 


24,519,214 


26,329,352; 


660,303 3,786,373 


1,621399 


416,574 


1,168,110, 371.302 


3,878,141 


742,193 


1831 


44,093,717 


32,989,519, 


864,909 4,061,838 


1,608,328 


462,766 


901,812 277.030 


3,083,205 


1,290,835 


1832 


36,911.799 


30,814,696 


1,229,626 3,614,385 


3,251,862 


682,682 


1,097,394 366,413 


5,344,907 


1,260,522 


1833 


37,846,824 


32,363,450 


1,793,303 4,471,084 


2,772,650 


703.805 


1,168,697, 314,849 


7,541,570 


1,433,759 


1834 


47,242,807 


44,212,097111,546,733 3,535,276 


2,595,840 


330,694 


1,079,327, 406,799 


7,892,327 


1,010,483 


1836 


61,249,427 


52,180,874 [1,435,168 4,047,888 


2,395,246 


586,447 


1,285,178, 516,238 


5,987,187 


1,868,680 


1836 


78,645,968 


57,875,213 2,427,571 2,651,266 


2,778,664 


911,013 


1,243,189 618,541 


7,324,816 


1,194,264 


1837 


44,886,943 


54,583,570 |2,359,263 3,288,986 


2,816,116 


1,306,732 


1,399,901 1 420,404 


8,965,337 


630,591 


1838 


44,869,678 


52,179,610: 1,666,570,2,723,491 


1,898,396 


1,048,289 


854,771 i 277,431 


4,764,536 


1,616,602 



IMPORTS OITO THC UNITED JSTATES. 



Tears. 


France. 


Holland. Germany. 


Denmark 


Spain. 


Gibraltar. 


Italy. 


Trieste. 


Tuitey. 


Africa. 


1821 


4,989,940 


1,938,963{ 990,164 


16,166 


649,398 


1,234,263 


973,46.3 


229,792 


395,680 


129,943 


1822 


6,089,833 


863,996 1,578,757 


21,232 


826,191 


490378 


1362,033 


274,375 


364,677 


115,544 


1823 


6,666,730 


764,960,1,981,026 


24,028 


982,026 


477,969 


1369,440 


189,137 


703,761 


168,157 


1824 


7,191,669 


1,210,267 2,627,830 


.... 


668,217 


693,484 


1,029,439 


268,867 


471,238 


161,320 


1826 


10,964,182 


1,263,369 2,739,526 


46327 


677,698 


748,646 


1,464322 


105,839 


840,799 


139,023 


1826 


8,679,620 


1,106,408,2,816,546 


49,264 


666,117 


677,808 


1,120,749 


193,152 


421,932 


105,249 


1827 


8,627,232 


966,917 1,638,668 


40,822 


614.726 


828,958 


1313,126 


163,546 


783,128 


206,460 


1828 


9,390,864 


1,398,672 2,644,392 


117,946 


632,166 


666,578 


1,607,417 


237,378 


498,533 


250,286 


1829 


8,838,078 


1,057,86412,274,376 


32,911 


801,629 


247,471 


1,409,688 


191,896 


293,237 


211,736 


1830 


7,722,198 


888,408 1373,278 


6,384 


1,004,638 


90,028 


944,994 


132393 


417,392 


172361 


1831 


14,066,743 


989,887 3,493,301 


676 


1,275,094 


I6O317 


1,848,301 


161,062 


621,598 


148,932 


1832 


12,176,768 


136^0,668 


2,866,096 


63,342 


1,418,184 


279,858 


l,776y412 


362,027 


923,620 


321,632 


1833 


18,431,678 


1^06,484 


2,227,726 


28,176 


1,143,908 


182.608 


1,196,921 


314311 


786,044 


441,809 


1834 


17,141,173 


1,309,636 


8,366,866 


62,642 


1,763,234 


200391 


1,726,562 


68O314 


569311 


466361 


1836 


22,916,376 


1,932,637 


3,841,943 


121,000 


1,296378 


160,200 


1,764,392 


492,667 


422,204 


680,821 


1836 


36,618,417 


1,828,231 


4,994,820 


48,971 


2394,499 


246378 


2312,336 


1,029399 


975,371 


689,339 


1837 


22,083,614 


1386,976 


5,642,221 


102319 


2,139,965 


207,173 


2,235,140 


629,466 


693,161 


709377 


1838 


17,871,797 


1,180,897 


2,847,368 


27,118 


1,102,686 


25324 


1389300 


372,378 


296,533 


641331 
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EXPORTS FROm THE UKITED STATEST. 



Ywrs. 


France. 


HoUand. 


Grermanj. 


Denmark. 


Spain. 


Gibraltar. 


Italy. 


Trieste. 


Turkey. 


Africa. 


1821 


5,528,669,3,694,205 


2,132,644 


626,103 


539.746 


1,469,746 


1,099,667 


340,361 ) 437,880 


126,691 


1822 


6,025,360 3,602,061 


2,606,015 


192,780 


210,666 


1,160,782 


1,460,184 


476,720 ; 411,321 


141,348 


1823 


8,701,329 6,062,146:3,169,439 


92,917 


237,265 


1,903,876 


1,067,906 


946,316 664,660 


166,970 


1824 


9,697,673 2,216,345,1,863,273 


335,309 


616,710 


1,868,847 


664,348 


624,663 409,428 


148,406 


1825 


10,878,402 3,793,30713,121,033 


861,663 


181,386 


1,803,714 


646,039 


662,402 398,964 


95,085 


1826 


11,148,784 3370,066,2,116,697 


346,870 


194,660 


1,747,921 


630,221 


287,320 318,333 


163,066 


1827 


12,624,663 3,223,831 i3,01 3,185 


402,941 


191,404 


1,906,386 


610,321 


276,793 602,059 


194,840 


1828 


11,073,570 2,229,413 


2,996,251 


637,668 


368,936 


1,406,130 


920,760 


324.488 202,951 


167,610 


1829 


11,749,395 3,986,187 


3,277,160 


86,763 


917,137 


461,262 


901,012 


689,488 1 74,984 


158,363 


1830 


1 0,993,969 '4,030,078 


2,274,880 


106,340 


746,839 


883,398 


740,360 


694,120 413,340 


149,103 


1831 


9,164,802 1,920,162 


2,692,173 


365,216 


381,331 


594,873 


694,626' 


539,861 386,802 


245,057 


1832 


12,619,723 5,103,282 


4,088,212 


631,720 


536,183 


613.907 


687,663 


1,136,686 746.600 


363,971 


1833 


13,772,221 '3,362,373 


2,903,296 


292.964 


362,886 


737,646 


423,014 


564,964 685,670 


336,368 


1884 


15,508,974,6,082,316 


4,659,674 


418,104 


4ir,,250 


790,488 


530,983 


1,473,337. 383,679 


323,192 


1835 


19,751,244 3,281,238 


3,628.276 


323,300 


666,961 


818,682 


616,839 


1,202,413 296,937 


339,179 


1836 


20,939,100,3,184,576 


4,363,882 


585,986 


929,737 


860,376 


869,966 


1,968,106 634,034 


496,728 


1837 


19,690,678 3,368,526 


3.764.949 


281,681 


631,282 


664,901 


648,174 


1,611,591 111,312 


429,495 


1838 


16,783,516 


2,954,268:3,291,646 


128,231 


489,374 


762,189 


607,228 


768,963 1 257,909 


491,902 



Meetlnir ^ tbe Israelites. 

Richmond, Jiugutt 18, 1840. 

At a Meeting of the Israelites of the State of Virginia, 
held in purc^uance of public notice, on Sunday, the 1 6th insU, 
at the Hebrew Sunday School Room, in the city of Rich- 
mond, O. A.* Myers was called to the chair, and J Ezekiol 
appointed Secretary. The following Preamble and Resolu- 
tions were adopted : 

Whereas, we have heard with deep felt sorrow of the per- 
secution and sufferings of our oppressed brethren in Damas- 
cus and Rhodes, together with the foul charges alleged 
against the Tenets of our Holy Religion, and being desirous 
of uniting our efforts, with those of our brethren, and others 
aheady engaged in support and defence of the rights of hu- 
manity. Be it therefore — 

Resolved, That the Israelites of the State of Virginia unite 
in aentiments of sorrow and sympathy, for the unparalleled 
cruelties and sufferings indicted on their innocent and unof- 
fending brethren of Rhodes and Damascus, as also in ab- 
horrence of the foul asper»'ions and calumnies alleged against 
their Holy Religion, so utterly opposite to the sacred tenets 
they profess. 

RMolved, That we view with feelings of grateful admira- 
tion, the laudable and liberal efforts made by our Christian 
brethren in union with our own, ais evinced by a meeting 
held in the city of London on the od July ia^t, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining redress, and preventing future aggressions. 

Resolved, That the Israelites of Virginia will cordially 
unite with their brethren throughout the Union and else- 
where, in adopting such measures as may be thought expe^ 
dient in effecting to the utmost of their power, a general 
emancipation, by diffusing the blessings of civil and reli- 
gious liberty which they enjoy among thek fellow-mefi and 
brethren throughout the world. 

Resolved, That a committee of twelve b4 appointed to 
correspond with such other committees as may be selected 
by their brethren in the United States, and vested with 
power to elect one or more delegates to meet and confer with 
othcM, who may be chosen for the purpose of adopting neces- 
iery measures for canying the above re8t>lutions into effect 

The following gentlemen were nominated a Committee, 
agfeeably to the 4th resolution, viz: Rev. A. H. Cohen, 
Messrs. Abram Levy, Jacob A. Levy, Isaac Levy, Samuel 
Marx, L< M. Goldsmith, Henry Hyman, A. Mordecai, Isaac 
Hynemail, Samuel H. Myers, Myer Angle, Elias Markins, 
to which was added, Gustavus A. Myers, Esq., Chairman, 
and Jacob Exekiel^ Secretary of the meeting. 



On motion. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
lished in the Whig and Compiler, with a request that they 
may be also inserted by such Editors as are favorable to the 
cause. 

And then the meeting adjourned. 



Gl-stayos a. Mrins, Chairman. 



J. Ezekiel, Secretary. 



Whaling ExtraoT ditiaf 1/. — The schooner Argo. Captain 
Donncll, arrived at this port from a fishing voyage, reports 
that on Tbursilay, the 16th ult, while lying at anchor on 
the fishing ground in the Bay of Fundy, a whale fotty or 
fifty ieet in length became entangled in the cal>Ie about half 
way Irom the bow of the vessel to the anchor, and after 
flouncing about a while, broke the anchor from its hold and 
went off, towing the schooner at the rate of three or four 
knots. Captain Donnell and his crew, being destitute of 
whaling gear, had by this time prepared substitutes for lances 
by lashing knives, chisels, &c to the ends of poles, and as- 
sisted by Captain Amazeen and crew of the Newcastle, who 
were filing in company, commenced an attack on the mon- 
ster, though with little effect, other than to make him still 
more restive ; in this situation he remained until Saturday, 
when he became so fatigued that by heaving in at the wind- 
lass they drew him under the bow of the vessel, so that 
Captain Donnell gave him his death wound, with a lance 
made of the hatch bar, ground to a point and lashed to a 
pole; they were, however, obliged to pay vui the cable to 
him again, as bis death struggle or *' flurry" was so violent 
as to endanger the vessel had he remained near her ; but, to 
the disappointment of the fishermen, as soon as he was dead 
he sunk as far as the cable would permit him, and was so 
heavy as to baffle all attempts to heave him up with the 
windlass, and thus remained until Monday, when by their 
exextions to heave him up, the cable parted' at the bow, and 
the whale sunk to the bottom, carrying with him over 100 
fathoms of the cable, and the anchor attaciied. 

[Saco DemocraL 



t'entus of Cape May, JV. J. — ^The Bridgetown Chroni- 
cle contains the result of the census taken in t 'ape May 
County, the whole number of inhabitants it appears is 5324. 
In 1830 it was 4944. Increase in lU years, 360. There are 
686 horses, 4875 cattle, 5778 sheep, 2268 swine, 8692 buah- 
da of wheat, 7573 of lye, 24,404 of oats, 69^5 of ccurn.| 
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COAL AND IRON MINES IN KENTUCKT. 



€?oal Mines* 

Hawrstilii, Ky., 1840. 
Th6 high land in the rear of this village is underlaid with 
8 rich stratum of bituminous coal, from four to five feet in 
thickness; the principal body of the coal is, however, on the 
opposite side of the river in Indiana, where there is a suc- 
cession of ranges of hills, whose base appears to rest upon 
a coal formation. The stratum is broken by the valley of the 
river; the dip on the Indiana side being a slight inclination 
towards the river, just sufficient to drain the mines of water, 
and in the Kentucky it preserves the same inclination from 
the rirer, where it is necessary to raise the water a few feet 
in the rear of the mine in order to throw it out of the drift 
The bed of coal pervades the whole base of the hills in one 
extended mass, and lies upon a level with the bottom lands 
which intervene between river^s banks and the hills ; by lay- 
ing railroads over this plain — varying in width from 5(J rods 
to half a mile, from the shores to the entries— they enter the 
mines with but a slight variation of level. The upper por- 
tion of the strata — about 18 inches in thickness — is beauti- 
ful cannel coal, the only perfect specimen which has been 
discovered in this conntiy; the remainder of the strati, 
about two and a half feet in thickness, is composed of a 
rich and compact bituminous coal, of a quslity quite equal, 
if not superior , to the best Pittsburg coal, it is found upon, 
analysis, to contain 48:4 parts of carbon, 48:4 of bitumen, 
and consequently only 2:8 of ashes, being oxide of iron, al- 
umina, and silica; when coked, it yields 5!:2 of coke and 
evolves 48:8 of bitumen and water. Iron can be smelted 



The company are now working the mines widi eonridtm. 
ble vigor, on both sides of the river. They have three rail- 
roads leading from the entries to the river, and when all ara 
in operation, employ about 1 00 miners, who earn from $50 
to $75 per month, by laboring six or eight hours in the day. 
The railroadit are extended into the mines and by branchea 
are carried into every chamber through their labyrinthian 
passages. 

The coal cars, which are of sixteen hushel capacity ara 
drawn by small mules driven by boys, which enter the minea 
through its pitchy darkness, in all directions, with the emp- 
ty cars and return with loaded ones, which they draw to tha 
river, where the car is placed upon an inclined plane with a 
8 ft lite extending at the bottom over the flat boat, and with a 
line attached to it from a large windlass, it descends the plana 
with fearful velocity, carrying up the banks, upon a parallel 
tract, an empty car. Upon the platform over the boat, a boj 
stands ready to receive the loaded car, and by touching a 
ketch, the bottom drops down upon hinges, and the coal falla 
into the boat The whole operation is but the work of an 
insunt, and cars succeed each other in quick succesaioiiy 
thundering down the plane with an arrow speed, during the 
working hours of the day. 

The cost of mining the coal, I understand, to be from two 
to three cents delivered into boats ; it is sold at the landing 
in large quantities, to steamers, for eight cents per bushel.—* 
At Louisville, the price varies from 18 to 26 cents according 
to the state of the water, and the season of the year. At 



with it without coking. It U almort of the h.rdno«, and ^'" ^/'"""boT T. . "1""'^,'" ^^ *'"'?"'» "/JJ; 

consirtency of anthmcite, and will «»rccly «>il the nicert ' '"Tl Th * ?^ * i? !^M "^t*!f 

linen when rubbed upon its bright meUllic 'idc. It affords ' ^"^'^'' .^^ ^\ ■» "''" "~^ and highly approved by the 

a brilliant yellow tt»Z, in the grate, illuminating a room i J°" f^'i^r'^^'w "''nT '""P'"?'^ '" towwg ve»eb 

«> briRhtly a, to enable one to read the finest print in any '""P'^? ^''^^ »? ^TTu*^,''"'"^ '"'' T ~"f'""P"°» » 
•1 . -^ — ... '. . .J rapidly mcreasmg m all the large towns down the nver. 

In mining, about one quarter of the coal is left in the 
form of pillars to support the roof, which is of a strong ilate 
stone, and where the coal is detached from it, is left as smooth 



part of it. The villaj^r, of a cold night, when the fires burn 
briskly, presents the appearance of an illuminated town, for 
every room socms glowing with lights. The cannel coal 
is a superior article for domestic use, and the bituminous is 
of most excellent quality for steam engines and furnaces. — 
Ten bushels of coal arc found to be equivalent, in generating 
steam, to a cord of wood. 

This valuable coal bed is now held by a company of gen- 
tlemen, mostly rc'iidents at the East, who have been incor- j 
porated by the Legislatures of Kentucky and Indiana. But , 
a small portion, some 10 or 16 acres of the coal in Ken- 
tucky, can be advants^ously mined, owing to the declina- 
tion of the dip from the river. But on the Indiana side, the 
Company possess about 5000 acres of land, 1600 of which, 
geologists pronounce to be underlaid with this valuable mine- 
ral. The remainder of the estate consists of rich bottom 
lands, producing the tallest com and the richest meadows. 
The surface of the coal lands is also well adapted to cuiti- j 
vntion, and pasturage, and would make valuable stock farms. I 
Most of this land was purchased of the government three ' 
years ago, and five yenrs since, no one suspected the exis- 
tence of this rich treasure in the neighborhood. 

On the Indiana shore a new town has been commenced 
which has not yet received a legal name, in which fifteen \ 
or twenty neat dwellings with their store and work shops < 
have already been erected, and where house lots, 75 feet | 
front by 125 deep have been sold for $100 each, A school- I 
house which in size and finish would do credit to any New ! 
England village has been erected in a beautiful academic | 
grove, in which a school, by a competent male instructor, ' 
is maintained nine months in the year, principally by funds 
derived from the state; which in its beneficent and paternal 
care of the rising generation, has devoted the surplus reve- 
nue received from the general government, in addition to the 
funds she derives from the public lands, to tiie maintenance 
of pubKc instruction ; and in every place where the smoke 
of a doien log cabins ascends within a township, you will 
find thflft of a school cabin mingling with it, during the win- 
ter. Each town you are aware is entitled to the 1 Gth sec- 
tion of land, wherever it may befall in the township for the 
aopport of public schools. In Indiana, the towns usually sell 
tbia aectkm on a credit of two years, secured bj mortgage, 
and intareatpayable annaally. 
Vol. in.— 34 



and regular as the ceiling of a room ; the flaor is also of 
slate, and is as smooth and level as the roof. 

How much more favorable the position of these strata, 
than the location of the English coal beds. The latter are 
gloomy caverns, seated in the bowels of the earth, thousanda 
of feet below its surface, drained at enormous costs, and from 
which the coal is raised by great labor and expense ; their 
descent is like deacenfita avemi^ and he who goes down to 
labor in them, can make the journey up to the light of day 
but a few times in the year; and he dwells and delves in the 
wet gloomy abodes, creeping along their low vaults with 
body bent and cramped, and smronnded with noxious gasea 
which a taper may explode and fill those infernal regiona 
with death and destruction. 

These mines, on the contrary, are plated on the hill side, 
and you enter them as you would the tunnel of a railroad 
or canal through a hill, through which the fresh air of heiiveD, 
scented with the perfume of the meadow flower, circulatea 
freely ; the miner needs no safety lamp to protect him from 
a painful death and the mines from ruin; and he walka 
abroad daily in the beams of the cheerful sun, and weara 
upon his cheek the flush of robust health. 

Pleasant as these mines are when contrasted with the 
English, it is difllicult to persuade the American, even by 
high wages, to enter them ; the laborers employed in them 
are mostly from England, Wales and Scotland. To an 
American, unaccustomed to their dark caverns, their interior 
is repulsive. You penetrate the low vaulted entrance and 
pursue the dark pjtsssgcs four feet and a half high, in a 
crouching posture, holding a taper which serves to make the 
impenetrable darkness around you visible, till your aching 
back and trembling knees compel you to seek a block of 
coal on which to rest for strength for another efibrt Another 
stage of the painful journey is made, and you come within 
the clinking sound of the miner*s pick, arid discern a long 
way through the darkness, a single ray from his lamp. Ton 
advance and soon the quick, sharp clicking sound of the 
busy workmen, breaks upon the car, from every avenue, and 
the naked awarthy forma of the mincriyTrithA^ more corec. 
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^'mt <)uin Eve fornied of fig kaTes, are diflcernible through 
.the darkneat, like Cyclops laboring in their gloomy abode. 
• £ach ha^i hie fieparate chamber, which he works and man- 
ages aflf r his own fashion, observing only some general in- 
.etructions of the superintendent in regard to the direction of 
ihe^ Drift. He is paid by the bushel for what he sends out 
ill good order, fai his low, dim, cheerless apartment of ten 
or fideen feet square, seated upon the floor, in the posture of 
a tailor, nearlv in a state of nudity, he commences digging 
under the body of coal in front of him, with a light pick, 
whose point is sharpened and hardened Uke that of a needle; 
— after penetrating the base of the struta 20 or 24 inches, 
fox a considerable space around him, he begins to break down 
the superincumbent mass, which falls into large blocks. The 
slate aiMl small particles of coal, called alacht are separated 
from the other portions, and thrown back into the empty 
space behind him, and the good coal is loaded into the cars 
to which the boy in his rounds among the workmen, attaches 
his mule and drags forth to the light of day. 

The miners while engaged in their labor, work with the 
utmotft vigor and activity ; wielding their light short picks 
with a peculiar dose vigorous stroke, the upper point pass- 
ing within an inch of the collar bone, at every swing of the 
instrument. They enter the mines between six and eight 
bVlock, A. M. and leave them at one to three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and in that space of time earn from $2 to $3, if 
they are not impeded by a horgeback, which is formed by a 
ridge of the superior slate, protruding down into the mass 
tA coal in the form of a horse's back, and which the miner 
is compelled to remove, in order to preserve the uniform 
height of his chamber, and permit the passage of the mules 
and cars. These interruptions oflen cost him hours of labor, 
for which he receives no compensation ; they are the blanks 
in a miner's fortune. Afler completing their day's lask, they 
wrap themselves in some old habilunent, emerge from their 
dark work-shops, bathe, and dress themselves in their dean 
attire, and the aflemoon is spent in idleness or recreation. — 
Wrestling and pitching quoits, are their favorite amusements. 
They are a healthy robust class of men, and are seldom ill, 
except from the effects of intemperance. These men who 
are in the receipt of sums sufficient to support their fami- 
lies in comfort and abundance^ are content to Hve in hovels 
which the poorest American would deem too miserable for a 
human being to occupy. But it is the mode of life they 
have been accustomed to, and they appear to desire no better. 
Their families of a dozen members, are crowded into rooms 
which would scarcely afford space for as many hogs. They 
are an improvident and roving class, and there are but few 
here who have not worked in all the mines of England, 
Nova Scotia and the United States ; here appears to be their 
last resting place, they cannot well get beyond it, and here 
they abide and consume in hog, hominy and whiskey, what 
they would spend in roaming. 

The value of this coal bed to the commerce of this region, 
where steam is the all-important agent of transportation, 
cannot be estimated. Wood is becoming daily scarcer and 
higher in price ; it has advanced within the last three years, 
from $1 60 and $2 per cord, to $2 60 and $3, and it must 
■till rapidly increase in price, with so heavy a demand as 
the immense number of steamers now create for it, and with 
the growth and cultivation of the country. The cost of fuel 
to steamboats on the western rivers will in a few years great- 
ly enhance the price of freights, unless coal can supply the 
deficiency of wood. The Hawesville mines are 126 miles 
below the falls at Louisville, and 600 below any other mine 
worked upon the river, which renders it an object of great 
•importance to the future trade of the lower section of the 
river. The falls at Louisville cannot be passed by fiat boats 
except for a few weeks hi the spring or late in the autumn, 
and the tolls upon the canal around the falls are too exor- 
bitant for coal to pay. The lower country cannot therefore 
depend upon Pittsburg mines for their fuel, and they have a 
deep interest in the success of the Cannel coal mines. From 
Hawesville the river is always navigable for flat boaU to the 
Mississippi except two or three weeks in winter, when it is 
obstructed by floating ice; and coal can be transported to 
Kaw Orlaana for ona half the cost and lisk whieh k 



red in sending it from Pittabnrg and Wheeling. Some cal- 
culation may be made of the future importance of the coal 
trade, from the present consumption, while wood is still 
abundant and cheap. In 1837 there were one thonaand 
cargoes shipped from Pittsburg alone, the nett proceeds of 
which averaged $1000 each, making an aggregate of $ 1,000,« 
000 derived from her coal mmes. Wheeling, Steubenville, 
and other places upon the upper Ohio, added their quota to 
the amount 

Upon the banks of the river, at a short distance above and 
bekiw the coal mines, are beds and hills of diflerent varietiea 
of iron ore, which couki be transported at smaU ezpenae and 
trouble to the ooal, or the coal to the ore, and by combining 
the different varieties of ore — an advantage few iron masterf 
posDCBB a superior quality of iron might be prodncedw— - 
Among the coal is found a rich copperas rock, which is re* 
served by the miners and which is manufactured into cop« 
peras, by Uie simple process of placing the rock, sHghtlf 
broken, in a trough, or on a broad bed, aini throwing water ^ 
upon it and leaving it to the action of the water and the son. 
The liquor that filtrates from it, is conducted into vals, where 
it u evaporated by furnaces : the copperas forms in beantifttl 
green cbrystab around the pans, and is afterwards managed 
much in the same manner as salt One ton of rock will 
yield two tons of copperas ; enough could here be manuiae' 
tured to supply the demand of the whole country, at a coat 
of about $10 per ton. The coal company have erected a 
building with yats and furnaces for this manu&cture, whidi 
is to be leased. 

In near vicinity to the coal mines is a quany of grindstone 
of an excellent quality, and in the eastern aection of the 
company's land is a range of hills of beautiful free stone of 
a hue nearly as light as the granite of your arcade — ^it lies 
by the water's edge ; has a fine grain, splits fVeely , and when 
first taken from the quarry, is worked with great ease, and 
its surface may be scraped and wrought with a common hoe ; 
but after a short exposure to the atmosphere it becomes in- 
durated and receives a fine polish ; a banking-house at Shaw- 
neetown is being constructed of this stone, which I think 
will be one of the most beautiful buildings of the kind in 
the country. 

I have been strongly impressed with the belief during my 
Tisit here, that this must become an important point for 
manufactures. 1 do not recollect any natural advantages 
for manufacturing possessed by any town this ^de of the 
AUeghanies, which cannot be secured here, not even by 
Phtsburg. Here is coal and iron ore of the first quality and 
in the greatest abundance, and placed in situations as con- 
venient for working them as you could have wished, if you 
had had the locating of them tinder your own direction. — 
These two elements of prosperity would be sufficient to at* 
tract to it the artizan and manufacturer, even at the expense 
of other advantages ; but its position upon the river gives it 
at all seasons the markets below for sale and supply, and the 
large markets of Louisville and Cincinnati where the manu- 
facturer above those points has no access to them ; and this 
is no sUght advantage, when you reflect that the Ohio above 
Cincinnati is often not navigable for boats of burthen for 8 or 
9 months in a year, being dry in summer and frozen in winter. 
The location is pleasant and very healthy ; surrounded 
with a rich agricultural country, living is cheap ; and poa- 
sessmg an abundance of the best building materials, of tim- 
ber, free stone, and brick, both fire and common ; and the 
choice of a free or alave labor. Iron could be smelted here 
by coal at less cost than at any other po'mt aiul the immense 
demand for steam engines, castings, and bar iron upon these 
rivers will render these advantagea one day valuable. The 
fine coal which is discarded at the mouth of the mines, and 
which may be had for the taking, would render the use of 
steam power in any branch of manufactures very cheap.-* 
There is now much needed a steam saw, grist and flouring 
mill ; there is no flourmg mill within sixty miles, yet we are 
here in the midst of a good wheat country where much is 
raised, and where much mote would be produced if there 
were facilities for manufacturing it The only saw-mill ia 
the vicinity ia one placed upon a cre^ which his no water 
in it but for six weeks in the year, and yet the demand for 
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lumber k great and the prices exorbitantly high. The Coal 
ComiNiny, when they first commenced their operations in 
Hm vicinity, built a large steam saw and grist mill, it found 
full employment, and was unable, while in operation, to sup- 
ply the demand for lumber. It was last winter, through care- 
lessness, burnt down ; the Coal Company finding it difficult 
to manage rarious branches of business, through agents at a 
distance firom them, have resolved to confine themselves 
strictly to mmingcoal, and leave other branches of industry 
open to individual enterprise. An enterprising mill-wright 
with $^00 or $3000 capital* would find most profitable em- 
ployment for himself and money here. 

A small mill for the spinning of coarse yams, such as 
some of your discarded machinery would produce, would 
do exceedingly well here. The consumption of cotton 
yarns in the West, is veiy extensive. Scarcely a steamer 
leaves Pittsburg without carrying more or less of the large 
boxes of yam from the Eagle and other yam mills in tluit 
vicinity, which it scatters along at every landing on the river. 
They are used in the domestic manufacture of Kentucky 
jeans, cotton checks, stripes, dec, which every fiurmer's wife 
produces for the supply of her own family. Tennessee 
cotton could be purchased and brought from the mouth of 
the Cumberland river at less than New Orleans prices, and 
yams could be sold at their own counting-room for 25 or 
50 per cent, more than they are sold for at the East I'he 
j&mtlies of the miners and others employed about the mines, 
would afibrd operatives for a large establishment, and the 
.Company who are disposed to promote industry and enter- 
prise around them, would give every encouragement in their 
power. ^ I make these statements for the benefit of any of 
your neighbors who may be going West in search of a lo- 
cation for a mechanic or manufacturer. They can refer to 
the Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, President of the Co. in Bos- 
ton, for any information they may desire respecting the 
country. — Povidence Jour, 

American Shovel Manufactory, — ^There is a great deal 
of Yankee enterprise in old Massachusetts. Perhaps no 
State goes before her in the extent of her manufectures* 
compared with the amount of population. There are many 
instances of individuals in that State starting from small be< 
ginnrngs and rising to wealth and eminence by their enter- 
prise in manufacturing establishments. A striking instance 
of tty^kind IS found in the shovel works of Oliver Ames.-* 
A correspondent informs us that he commenced the manu- 
fiicture of shovels when young, and carried on the business 
in quite a humble style. When he had finished a few doz- 
en of shovels, he would pack them into a one horse wagon 
and carry them off to market Now he has three extensive 
shovel factories, one at Easton, where he resides, one at 
Braintree, one at West Bridgewater, and gives employment 
to three fou^||rBe teams to carry his shovels to market. — 
He has in his factories nine trip hammers, which wei^ 
about four tons a piece, and each cost from $1,600 to $2,0(M). 
His works turn out about forty dozen shovels a day, and 
that is not suflfitient to supply all the orders he receives. He 
employs about sixty workmen constantly. Each shovel 
goes through about twenty different hands. He pays his 
workmen from twelve to fiifty dollars a month. His works 
cost upwards of $75,000. His profiu are probably from 15 
to 20,000 a year. So much for individual enterprise. 

Indiana Chronicle. 

Black Seed Cotton — PerrenniaL — Dr. Perrine, whose 
death has recently been noticed at Indian Key, discovered 
during his researches the advantages of the black seed sea 
island cotton, which is a perrennial plant in Florida. A 
shrub growing from a seed planted nine years ago produced 
diis year four pounds. Experiments by others with the black 
Meed cotton have been most grstifying. One shrub at Key 
Vacas, says a correspondent of the New Orleans Bulletin, 
jgrowing since 1823, is still yielding its silky cotton, and one 
Acre of the poorest land in Florida is rppresenied to be more 
Taloable for its culture, than two acres of the richest land 
m the Southern States.— iBoikifnorc American, 



• S^ Vol. I, page 343* 



BeTolaUonary BemlBlscMice* 

Cha^9 Ford, 

The following is an extract of a letter from the late Hon. 
Judge Peters to Colonel John Trumbull, respecting the late 
General Robinson, of Naaman's Creek, Delaware : 

A day or two previous to the battle of Brandywine, he 
(Colonel T. Robinson) was selected by General Washing- 
ton to command a picked corps of two hundretl and fifty 
men, well officered, to reconnoitre and procure intelligence of 
the march and posirion of the enemy, which could not be ob- 
tained by other means in a disaffected part of the country. 
He advanced with all the precaution possible, butiipproach- 
ed too near its main body, or a strong advance, sending off 
light horsemen frequently with information to the Grener4 
through both night and day. At length he i^as pressed on, 
and was obliged to sustain a powerful attack. He drew up 
his command behind the walls of a burial ground, and coolly 
waiting the onset, reserved his fire till the enemy was within 
thirty yards. He then gave a well directed discharge, and 
mowed down great numbers of the foe. 

But he met a severe retaliation : for a strong corps was de- 
tached to intercept him, and through superior numbers he 
had to cut his way. His color was taken, or nearly so, but 
rescued by unexampled prowess in himself and some oi his 
detachment In this struggle he received a wound, of which, 
though not slight he was unconscious, till he began to bear 
off the trophy. Fer variot casus, per tot discrimina rerum^ 
he brought off the remnant of his brave but unfortunatA 
corps. He returned to our army with only thirty of his com- 
panions. The General's anxieties were highly wrought up, 
and he waited on the bank of the Brandy wine, viewing with 
poignant solicitude the passage of the small remains of hi» 
chosen detachment wading more than knee deep through 
the stream. For Robinson he always had a personal esteem ; 
but the fate of his gallant associates most deeply affected his 
sensibilities. You know how magnanimously the General 
could, in most instances control his feelings, insomuch that 
adversity seemed to have no power over his conduct or 
countenance ; but on this occasion his usual habit of checlb- 
ing his sensations forsook him. He spurred his horse into 
the stream, drew up in contact with Robinson, threw hit 
arms round him in a paroxysm of fervid affection and marlt* 
ed approbation mixed with penetraU'ng regrets. The Colo- 
nel had oflen told me, that he was more overcome by tl^ 
unexpected reception, than by all the toifa and dangeca 
he had passed. Bleeding with wounds, almost prostrate 
and nearly incapable before this to sit on his horse, he witli 
difiiculty maintained his seat What a moment of raptur# 
for an honorable, yet inevitably defeated addier ! 

Export of Bread StuJfs.—'We find in the New Yodt 
Express a notice of the exports of bread etuSk firom that 
city to England for several years. It is as follows : 
Export of 1837, from New York, 68,951 bbti. 

Do. 1839, do. do. 76,<)23" 

Do. 1839, do. do. If7,681 «« 

Do. 1840, do. do. 410,350 " 

The export from other places has also been unusually 
large. There are yet nearly four months of the present year 
to run, and as shipments are now stated to be very active k 
is thought the exports from New York alone may probabfjr 
reach seven hundred thousand barrels, amounting in valuer 
freight included, to over four millions of dollars. The ex* 
ports of grain for the same period are as follows : 

Wheat, Com, 

Exports of 1837, 17,741 48,159 

Do. 1838, 2,830 20,740 

Do. 1839, 6.187 31,524 

Do. 1840, . . 120,488 132,653 

Expeditious Travelling, — Mr. Sheer, of this city, Mr. 
Swords, and Mr. Herbert of Montreal, arrived here on Sun- 
day morning, at a ^ past 4, having travelled that distance in 
4 1 hours and one quarter-^ihe most rapid instance of tra* 
veiling yet recorded. Th^ lefl Montreal at I i o'clock on 
Saturday morning, and amved at the above hour in New 
Yoik^N.Y.Herald. 
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[From the Army and Nkvy Chronicle.] 

NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR THE PROMO- 
TION OF SCIENCE. 

This institution has been organized in Washington, and 
its officers elected. The departments of the Institution con- 
sist, for the present, of 

1. Chemistry; 

2. Geology and Mineralogy ; 

3. Geography, Astronomy, and Natural Philosophy; 

4. Natural History ; 

5. The Application of Science to the Useful Arts ; 

6. American History and Antiquities; 

7. Agriculture; 

8. Literature and the Fine Arts. 
The Officers of the Institution) are : 

Directors. — Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, Secretary of War, and 
Hon. James K. Paulding, Secretary of the Navy. 

Councillors. — Hon. John Quincy Adams, Col. J. J. Abert, 
Col. Joseph G. Totlen, A. Mc Williams, M. D., and A. O. 
Dayton. 

Treasurer. — William J. Stone. 

Corresponding Secretary. — F. Markoe, Jr. 

JRecording Secretary. — Pishey Thompson. 

There are eighty-four resident, three honorary, and ninety- 
one corresponding members. All Governors of States, aiid 
Diplomatic, Consular, and Commercial Agenta of the United 
States, who are not otherwise connected with the Institution, 
tfhall ex offidu, be considered as corresponding members. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article 1. This society shall be named " The National 
Institution for the Promotion of Science.** 

Article 3. It shall hold its meetings at the city of Wash- 
ington. 

Article 3. It shall be composed of Resident, Correspond- 
ing, and Honorary members. 

Article 4. The Resident members shall be persons residing 
in the District of Columbia ; Corresponding members shall 
be persons residing out of the District of Columbia, who 
wish to aid the institution by. their contributions or commu- 
nications; and the class of Honorary 'members shall be com- 
posed of eminent men residing out of the District of Co- 
lumbia. -^ 

Article 5. Resident members removing from the Diatriet 
of Columbia shall, on request, be transferred to the lirt of 
corresponding members, and wee versa. 

Article 6. The officers of the Institution shall consist of 
two Directors, a Treasurer, Corresponding and Recording 
Secretaries, and five Councillors. 

Article 7. The officers shall constitute a Board of Man- 
agement of the fiscal concerns of the Institi|||on ; and any 
five members of the Board shall be a quorum for the trana- 
action of ordinary business. 

Article 8. The Secretaries of War and the Navy, for the • 
time being, shall, with their consent, be Directors ; but upon 
the refusal of one or both of them to accede to the request 
of the Institution, such Director or Directors shall be chosen 
in the same manner as is herein provided for the appoint^ 
ment of other officers. The other oncers shall be elected 
for the term of one year, or until their successors shall be 
appointed, from among the resident members of the Institu- 
tion. This election shall take place at the annual meeting; 
and each member of the Institution who is duly qualified, 
and shall be present at such meeting, shall have a vote in 
said election. 

Article 9. The annual meetmg shall be held on the first 
Monday in each year, or as soon thereafter as may he con- 
venient ; the stated meetings on the second Monday in each 
month ; and special meetings whenever five resident mem- 
bers shall concur in a request to that eflfect 

Article 1 0. One of the Directors, or in his or their absence* 
the senior member of the council present shall preside at aH 
meetings of the Institution. If neither of these raembert 
shall be present, the meeting shall elect its own chairman. 

Article 11. The election of members shall be by ballot; 
all candidates for mend>ership shall be ballotted for by tttf 
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Institution, on the nomination of a member to the council, 
and of the council to the society. 

Article 12. Resident members shall, on admission, sub- 
■cribe the constitution of the Institution, and pay to the Trea- 
surer five dollars each, to aid in defraying necessary expenses, 
and for such other purposes as the Board of Management 
may direct 

Article 3 3. No resident member shall vote at any stated 
or other meeting of the Institution, on any question what- 
ever, who has not paid his subscription and annual dues, or 
who shall not have attended a meeting of the Institution 
wkhin one year previous to such meeting. 

Article 14. The resident and corresponding members shall 
«zert themselves to procure specimens of natural history, Ac; 
and the said specimens shall be placed in the Cabinet, under 
the superintendence of a Board of Curators, to be appointed 
.by the Directors. All such specimens, Ac, unless deposited 
specially, shall remain in the Cabinet, and in case of the 
dissolution of the Institution, shall become the property of 
the United States. 

Article 16. The resident members of the Institution shall 
be divided into such departments as may hereafter be deter- 
mined upon. The members composing each department 
■hall especially be charged with the subjects embraced there- 
hiy^and communicate to the Institution the result of their in- 
quiries ; but every member shall have the privilege of makmg 
each communications as he may think proper on any sul^ 
Ject connected with the designs of the Institution. 

Article 16. The various collections of the Institution shaH 
be placed in the apartments which may be designated for 
that purpose by the Secretaries of War and of the Navy. 

Article 17. This constitution, with the exceptions of ar- 
ticles 6, 8, 10, 14 and 16, or so much thereof as relates to 
the office of directors, their duties, privileges, or powers, or 
the purposes or place of keeping of the collections of the 
Institution, shall be subject to alterations and additions at 
any meeting of the Institution, provided notice of a motion 
for such alteration or addition shall have been given and re- 
corded at a preceding regular meeting ; and provided, fur- 
ther, that no alterations or amendments shall ever bo made 
in the above referred to articles, without the consent of both 
the directors. 

Article 18. A code of by-laws for the regulation of the 
business of the Board of Management, and the annual and 
other meetings of the Institution, and for matters relating to 
non-attendance, privileges, duties of officers, dux, shall be 
prepared by a committee to be appointed for that purpose. 

Article 19. All persons present at the adoption of this 
constitution shall, if desirous of becoming members of the 
Institution, sign the same as evidence of such desire, and in 
proof of such membership ; and all members subsequently 
admitted shall sign the same at the first meeting of the so- 
ciety which they may attend after such admission. 

CIRCULAR. 
Washington, 184 . 

SiB : You will receive, herewith, a copy of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the National Institution for the promo- 
tion of Science; and your aid to carry into eftcot the several 
objects of its establishment is earnestly requested. 

Your portion will enable you to furnish the Institution 
with useful information on Geography, Natural History, and 
Ethnography of that portion of the United States where you 
now are, and your attention is particularly desired to these 
subjects. The Institution will be pleased, to receive topo- 
jgraphical sketches of the country round your immediate sta- 
tion, accompanied with a memoir containing records of ob- 
•ervations and facts connected with Astronomy, Meteorology, 
and other subjects of Natural Philosophy ; together with 
minute descriptions of the raauners and customs, in peace 
and war, of the Indian nations near you ; their food, their 
dress, their festivals, marriages, and funerals, the education 
of their children among themselves, and the results of the 
Attempts of the whites to educate them ; the division of labor 
emong them, and the rank women hold in their communi- 
tief ; their mode of living, whether by hunting and fishing, 



or by agriculture ; their laws, their domestic manufactures, 
their exercises and passtimes, their traditions, and especially 
their language, and all other objects of unquiry tending to 
illustrate their History and Ethnography. 

One of the objects of the Institution being to obtain an 
accurate knowledge of the Natural History of our country, 
and to preserve the memory of the plants and animals of the 
United States now passing out of existence with the progress 
of settlement and cultivation, you are requested to coUect 
and forward to the directors such specimens of organic and 
inorganic nature as may appear of sufficient interest to be 
deposited with the Institution. Instructions tor preserving 
and packing such collections will be communicated hezewitlu 
Your obedient servant, 



Antarctic Discoverief. 

In the annexed schedule, we have brought together all the 
various points oi East longitude where land has been seen^ 
or appearances of land observed, near the Antarctic ciicle, 
so far as they have come to our knowledge. A degree of 
longitude, in that latitude, measures about 26 miles. Con* 
sequently, the whole range from long. 163 to 40, is over 9000 
miles. It seems probable that the Eastern Antarctic Con- 
tinent extends the greater part of this distance. It is re* 
markable that the latitude of all these points of discovered 
land is nearly the same, differing only two or three degrees 
from 60. 
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Pauper** Right9, — The Court of Common Pleae» at 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, decided last week that the keeper 
of a poor-house has no right to inflict chastisement, howevtt 
moderate, upon its inmates. The court was doubtful whether 
the overseers had such right, and if they had they ooold not 
delegate it to the keepers of the poor-houses, or to anyother 
pereon. Mr. Lamb, the keeper of the poor-house at Heath, 
was fined $2 add the costs^ for beating a female pauper with 
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Marine Telcgrapli System. 

8iB : The let of AoffOft, complete! the leTeDteeiith jMX 
•faioe this eetablbhinentwas pat into practical operation, at 
the commencement of which period lett than two hundred 
9ml ofvesieU only had adopted the use of the Marine Tele- 
graphic flags. Since the commencement of our opentioos, we 
have had the satis&ctioa to leaUze a constant increase, up to 
Iheprtaent period. 

The OoTomment of the United States, through the Hon. 
Leri Woodbury, heretofore Secretary of the Navy, now of 
Ifae Treasury, being made acquainted with the merits and 
great utility of the Marine Tek^ph flags, and they having 
zeoeived the sanction of the Board of Navy Commissioners, 
ordered the ships of vear and the revenue cutters of the U. S. 
to be furnished with sets of the flags, with a designating 
number and signal book to each vessel, thereby enabling all 
tiie public ships to converse with the Telegraph flags, not 
only with the commerce of our own country, but with the 
respective telegraph stations on our seaboard. 

The late republication of the Marine Telegraph Semaphoric 
Signal Book contains above 600 sail of vessels not included | 
uthe former edition { the whole number now exceeding, 
S,000 sail of vessels, of all descriptions, throughout the United ' 
e^ies, which aro registered with a designating number, and i 
which have adopted the Semaphoric system, m used with j 
ibe Marine Telegraph flags. I 

I herewith subjoin an abstract from the telegraph diary of 
this estaUishment, from its commencement to Uie present I 
pmiod, August 1, 1840, containing the aggregate number of 
^Assela whoM arrivala have been announced and reported to 
Ae commercial interests of Boston. 

Telegraphic stations are erected in Portland, Boston, New 
Bedford, Nantucket, New York, Baltimore, and Charieston, 
where our Semaphoric System, with the Marine Telegraph 
flag8,isknown and recognised. Economy in construction, cer- 
tainty 6l celerity in execution,are embraced, expressing words, 
phrases, and sentences, as uttered from the mouth or ^tten 
with t^e pen. These flags embrace only six diBtincUons in 
their indications ; they are trifling in cost and should be in 
possession of every shipmaster thcoughout the United States. 
It is not only in a mercantfle or commercial, but national 
point of view, that they should be regarded. 
Reroectfully, your obedient, 

JOHN R. PARKER, 
Proprietor Semaphoric Telegraph, 
TWegraph Office Odtervatorif, 

JBooton, jiugutt 10, 1840. 

Annual Recapitulation of the aggregate number of vessels 
reported by the Telegraph stations in the Lower Harbor, to 
the Telegraph estabhshment at the Observatory, Central 
Wharf, Boston, from 1824 to 1840, inclusive: 

Vessels. Vessels. 



Shot, — During a recent visit to the shot tower, a few 
miles below this city we obtained some particulars with re- 
gard to the manufiucture which may be interesting to our 
readers. Our statements may derive additional interest from 
the fact, that some of our merchants have, during the present 
season, had the lead of Missouri coined at the St Louis Mint, 
under the management of Mr. Stine, and have used it as an 
eastern remittance, finding it to answer a better purpose than 
either eastern exchange, bank bills, or gold and silver. 

The followmg are among the details of the manufactoring 
operations : — 

The shot tower is one hundred and filfy feet in height : 
the lead is drawn up from the river bank by horse power, to 
the top, and then melted. It is taken out in llMiles and r«m 
through a single row of small holes in a horiiontal line, 
which forms it into drops, and cools, before it strikes the vm- 
ter contained in a large cistern below. It is then ladled ont» 
put in a large sheet iron pan, and dried over a hot fire ; when 
thoroughly dried, it is put into what is called a polishing 
keg; a small quantity of black lead is added, which by turn- 
ing some two or three hundred times gives it a bright, glossy 
appearance. It is then screened on tables and sixed. Thb 
factory has been in successAil operation since the middle of 
April last, during which time there has been manufactured 
upward of four hundred thousand pounds of shot, a majoritf 
for the merchants of this pbce. The manufacturings price is 
$1 per hundred pounds ; the same weight of shot returned aa 
lead received. From seven to eight hands are required when 
in full ofeniiosL^St.Louio Gaz, 
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A quantity of brass castings for the steam frigates, build- 
Sng at Philadelphb and New York, has been made and 
finislied at the Washington navy yud. The weight and 
Mil ate at fbUowt: 

P>ar the frigate weight coat. 

M Philadelphia, 8,749 lbs. $746 84 

^ New YoriL, 8,308 « 1,755 93 



12,057 " 92,508 77 

^^rrnif and ^tavy Chron. 



We find the following article in an English newspaper. 
It will douhtlesi interest many persona on this side of the 
Atlantic : 

** Adulteration of Soap, — The following extracts from a 
report to the Commissionera of Excise, on the specific gravity 
of soap, can scarcely fiiil to be generally interesting, as ex- 
plaining the frauds which may be practiced in the manufac- 
ture of that necessaiy article. — ' With regard to the nlica and 
clay soap, the experiments made by the writer of this report, 
are not suflSdently numerous to give the requisite informa- 
tion ; but as neither the silica nor the clay contributes any 
thing to the detergent oualities of the soap, but merely inr 
crease its weight, all such additions ought to be prohibited bj 
Government Suppose a pound of good soap to cost 6dp 
and that another soap, containing 20 per cent of silica or 
clay is sold at 4jd., the two will be exactly of the same val«> 
ue, for four pounds of the good soap will go as far as five 
pounds of the adulterated soap. If the mani^acturer charges 
5d per pound for the adulterated article he overreaches hiM 
oustomere to the extent of a farthing per pound. If this ap- 
parent cheapness have a tendency to increase the sale of soap, 
it operates as a premium to induce manufactnrera in general 
to adulterate the article. The great extent to which the trade 
of Great Britain has reached was originally founded on the 
goodness of the articles manufactured ; the present rage for 
cheapness has a universal tendency to adulterate every arti- 
cle exposed for sale ; and, unless it is counteracted by a 
vigilant Government, it must terminate in the destruction ojf 
the foreign trade of the country. The soap made for exporta- 
tion is always of an inferior quality ; hence the monopoly of 
the French soap makere who supply Italy, Spain, and ^uth 
America, with all the soap required by those extensive coun- 
tries. If the silica soap be permitted to be made, it ought to 
be charged according to its specific gravity, allowing it to 
contain 20 per cent, of silica, as the maker supposes it to do. 
Hence its specific gravity in the Kquid state ought to be 1.• 
3]91. Hence a pound of it will have the bulk of 21.016 
cubic inches ; or it ought to pay one fourth more duty than 
common yellow soap. In what is called clay soap, the clav 
is not at all combined with the alkali, no soap is formed witn 
it ; and its action is merely mechanical ; and in fact it dimin- 
ishes the power of the soapwith which it is mixed in pro- 
portion to the quantity. The motives for mixing clay with 
soap are too obvious and too well understood to require any 
comment' " 
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dedication of a Hebrew 9f nag^ogae. 

A Hebrew Congregation has juit completed a beautiful 
Synagogue, or house of worship, in Adelphia street, which 
was yesterday dedicated under the name of ** The House of 
IsraeL" 

The place of worship is a beautifcd room, with a gallery 
on the west end. The roof rises in a beautiful rotunda, sur- 
mounted by a lantern of variegated glass. On the east of the 
room is a tabernacle or depository of the sacred writings. In 
the centre is a reading desk. We have not time now tu 
notice the decorations of the place. 

Eariy in the afternoon, there assembled a large number of 
persons, (those not of the Hebrew creed, by special invita- 
tion.) We noticed several of our Judges, the Rev. Dr. Du- 
cachet, the Rev. Mr. Fumeas, the Rev. Mr. Boardman, and 
several other cleigymen of different denominations. Dr. 
Chapman, Dr. Mitchell, etc The Rev. S. M, Isaac, of New 
York, was the officiating clergyman. He was dressed simi- 
lar to an Episcopal clergyman, with a large white silk shawl 
thrown over his shoulders. All the other gentlemen assist- 
ing had a while scarf thrown over their shoulders, and all of 
the congregation wore their hats, as is customary with the 
Israelites during worship and solemn service. 

The sacred scrolls mentioned were each wound round 
wooden staves, and then enclosed in rich velvet cases. The 
tops of the staves generally were eleganUy ornamented with 
silver miniature minarets. The service was as follows : 

The Wardens and other Honorary Officers of the Congre- 
gation, brought the Sacred Scrolls of the Law to the door of 
the Synagogue, where, standing under a canopy, they ex- 
claimed : 

Open unto us the gates of righteousness, we will enter 
them and praise the Lord. 

The K^er and Choir answered : 

This is the gate of the Lord, into which the righteous shall 
enter. 

The Reader, turning to the bearers of the Scrolls, as they 
entered them, said : 

Enter ye his gates with thanksgiving, and his courts with 
praise. De thankful unto him, and bless his name. 

The doors being now opened, the bearers of the Scrolls 
entered, the Reader saying : 

How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob t thy tabernacles O 
Israel. 

O Lord, I have ever loved the habitation of thine house, 
and the dwelling place of thy glory. 

We will come into thy tabemade, and worship at thy 
footstool. 

Come let us worship, and bow down, let us bend^the knee 
before the Lord our Maker. 

The Choir then cfaibunted : 

Blessed be he who cometh in the name of the Lord. We 
bless ye from the house of the Lord. Worship the Lord 
with gladness, come into his presence with exulting song. 

Meantime the procession proceeded towards the Ark, 
when the Reader said the following blessing : 

Bkesed art thou, O Lord ! our God, King of the Universe, 
who hath preserved us alive, sustained us and brought us to 
enjoy this season. 

The Ark was then opened, the congregation saying : 
. And when the Ark set forwud, Moses said arise, O Lord, 
and thine enemies shall be scattered, and those that hate thee 
ihall be made to fly before thee, for from Zion shall the law 
go forth, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem : 

The Reader responded : 

Blessed be he who gave the law, with all its sacredness to 
his people of Israel. 

The procession then proceeded seven times to circumam< 
bulate the Synagogue ; during each circuit, one of the fol- 
lowing Psalms were chaunted by the Reader and Choir : 

During the first Circuit, Psalm One Hundredth. 

During the second Circuit, Psalm Thirteenth. 

During the third Circuit, Psalm One Hundred and Twen- 
ty-second- 

During the finuth Cveoit, PMbn Oa« Hundred and 
Eleventh. 



During the fifth Circuit, Psahn One Hundred and Thirty • 
second. 

During the sixth Circuit, Psalm One Hundred and Thir- 
ty-eighth. 

During the seventh Circuit, Psalm Ninety-first 

AUer Uie seventh circuit the Rev. Mr. Isaacs, who head- 
ed the processions, (consisting of different numbers each 
time,) during the three first circuits, chaunted a prayer in 
Hebrew for the government, reciting in English the petition 
for our national, our state, and our city magistrates. Mr. 
Isaacs then delivered- a discourse on the nature of worship, 
and the objects and uses of prayer, concluding with an im« 
pressive charge to the children of the congregation. 

After which the procession divided into two lines, one on 
each side, of the Ark, when the Reader and congregation 
sung a Psalm of David : 

Ascribe unto the Lord, O ye sons of the migfaty ! ascribe 
unto the Lord glory and power, &c. 

After which the Reader said the following : 

And when the Ark rested he said, arise O Lord unto thy 
dwelling place, thou and the Ark thy help, Sec 

When the Scrolls of the Law had been deposited in. the 
Ark, the Reader and Choir chaunted the following : 

Praise ye the Lord. Praise God in his sanctuary, praise 
him for his extensive power, praise him for his mighty deeds, 
praise him according to his great excellence, praise him with 
the sound of the trumpet, praise him with psaltery and harp, 
praise him with the timbrel and flute, praise him with Melo- 
dious instruments and organs, praise him with harmonious 
cymbals, praise him with high-sounding cymbals. Every 
breathing creature will praise the Lord. Hallelujah halleliijah! 

And closed with the Sabbath Evening Service. 

The Music was of the most delightful kind ; some of it, 
we were told, was very ancient The last two psalms were 
exquisitly chaunted. All present felt if not a sympathy tm 
religionists, at least a happiness, as patriots, that men may 
here worship God according to the dictates of their con- 
science. — U, S» Gaz, Philadelphia. 

Mortality in Detroit, — We arc indebted to Mr. Noble, 
the Sexton, for the following table of interments in the Pro- 
testant Burying Ground, in the month of August, for the 
last ten years. Of the eleven deaths within the last month, 
five are only attributed to the sickness of the country, as one 
was suicide by laudanum, one drowned and four premature 
births: 

1830 In August 8 

1831 " 13 

1832 •* 22 suidde 1 

1833 " 10 drowned, 1 

1834 *' 256 cholera season 

1835 " 39 

1836 ♦* 27 

1837 " 24 

1838 ** 24 

1839 " 16 

1840 " U— I suicide; 1 

drowned ; 4 premature births. — Detroit ^dv 

Destructive .Avalanche, — A destructive land slide occur- 
red on Saturday afternoon, at about 3 o'clock, between Conti 
and St Louis streets. The whole of the alluvial deposMs in 
front of that part of the city, together with a part of the old 
levee, gave way, carrying with it the Bayou Sarawhar^ 
which was completely destroyed, and the adjoining one was 
likewise mudi injured. There was some sugar and other 
produce on the wharf at the time of the accident, which was 
naturally swept away. There are now six fathoms of water 
on the spot whore this occurrence took place. At this pre- 
sent moment, the wharves extending from Conti street to St 
Peter street, are in a most miserable condition, some of them 
being entirely destroyed, and the others more or less in need 
of heavy repairs. 

To guard against the immense expense brought ilKmt by 
these annual occurrences, would it not be advinble to taba 
into consideration the practicabili^ d establishing floatii^ 
wharnef.— JVew Orleam Bft. 
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III SIJRANCE COiTIPANICS OF MASSACHUSETTSI, December, 1S39. 

CompUed from the Returns to the Secretary of State. 



Capital of 23 Companies in Boston and 18 out of Boston, 
(for the names and capitals of each, see Vol. I. p. 13.) 
Total capital 7,965,000 

United Stales Stocks and Treasury Notes held 

Massachusetts Bank Stocks do 

Stote Stock do 

Loans on Bottomry and Respondentia 

Invested in Real Estate 

decured by mortgage on do 

Loans on collateral and personal security 

do. personal security. . . ; 

Cash on hand 

Reserved or contingent fund 

Invested in Railroad stock 

Losses ascertained and unpaid 

Estimated losses inclusive of foregoing 

Premium notes on risks terminated 

do. do. not terminated 

Total amount of premium notes 

Notes considered bad or doubtful not charged to profit and loss 

At risk, Marine 

do. Fire 

Premium on Fire risks not determined 



In Boston. 



$6,250,000 00 



Average annual dividends for preceding five years < 

Highest rale of interest received on loans except bottomry 

and respondentia 

Highest discount on moneys borrowed 

Amount borrowed 

do. of Capital stock pledged to Co 

do. of Fire losses paid last year 

do. of Marine do. do. 



8,629,379 69 

28,000 00 

374,584 83 

644,550 60 

955,749 07 

877,634 08 

63,265 69 

187,048 39 

420,830 03 

91,446 63 

210,790 66 

260,802 00 

741,152 60 

1,247,073 88 

1,937,858 16 

42,747 35 

47,292,456 00 

52,396,931 00 

340,322 65 

•lowest 2 3-4 pr. ct 

■fhig't 26 46-100 " 

6 per cent 
6 per cent 
105,000 00 
113,425 00 
198,033 65 
1^80,806 58 



Out of Boston. 



$1,715,000 00 

7,500 00 

1,339,053 60 

48,000 00 

28,700 00 

44,fi52 85 

113,000 79 

132,500 43 

77,994 14 

29,245 54 

118,638 83 

9,755 00 

24,638 76 

31,305 84 

182,733 90 

493,109 25 

676,756 32 

3,866 07 

11/491,743 00 

2,392,911 00 

14,015 74 

4 3-4 per cent 

tl8 4-6 « 

6 pr.c. except 1 atSi 

6 per cent 

13,393 80 

11,800 00 

11,793 87 

227,351 98 



Total. 



$7,966,000 00 

7,600 00 

4,968,433 29 

76,000 00 

403,284 83 

689,203 46 

1,068,749 86 

1.010,224 61 

141,259 83 

216,293 93 

639,468 80 

101,201 63 

235,429 42 

292,107 84 

923,886 60 

1,740,183 18 

2,614,614 78 

46,613 42 

68,784,199 00 

64,789342 00 

354,338 39 



118,393 80 

125,226 00 

209,827 52 

1,808,167 66 



• Warren. 



f Merchants Insurance Company. 



i Bedford CommcfrdaF. 



In Vol. I. page 13, will be found the names and capitals of each Compttny, together with a statement of their condition, 
•8 exhibitdil in tho preceding table for 1838, by which a comparison can be made of their relative situation. 



P»pulation of Columbia. — We have been politely fiivored 
by Dr. A Fitch, with the following statement of. the aggre- 
gate number of the population of Columbia, with the dif- 
ferent sexes and colois, and number of white children under 
ten years of age : 

* White males *.. 1,168 

Do. females 956 

Free colored males 66 

Do. do. females 83 

Male slaves, 991 

' Female do 1,033 

I J 

Total 4,296 

White male children 245 

Do. female do 258 

^eing a fraction over 23 per cent under ten years of age. 
_^ [Chronicle, 

■ Mercantile Tntepity.^The subjoined is from the Na- 
tkmal Gazette of last Evening : 

' Bcitae tetr y^rs ago, a gentleman of Ibis city was unfor- 
tunate in his business and made an assignment under which 
the creditors of his house received fifty per cent of their 
clahk](s, an that the assets of himself and his partner then 
Ntffsied, and both of them received a full and honourable re- 
lease ci the balance of their obligatloiMk Tke partnenhip 



was dissolved, and the gentleman of whom we speak made 
another start in business. In the face of many obstacles; — 
certainly not the least the financial condition of the countiy, 
— his talents, enterprise and perseverance have proved suc- 
cessful, and he has saved money. Yesterday he sent to each 
of his old creditors a check for the unpaid moiety of the 
debts from which he had been released, with interest added 
in full from the day they were first due until the date of the 
checks. The amount thus paid yesterday was some Fittf 
Thousand DoHars. 

We do not know the name of the gentleman alluded to. 
He however does honor to the name of man, and whatever 
n>ay betide him in after life, he will enjoy the happy con^ 
sciousnesB of having done a noble act 
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From the Bankers' Circular. 
Commerce off tbe IJiiitecl States, 

We now proceed to illustrate a still more interesting and 
important feature of the external commerce of the United 
States in reference to the extent of enjoyment which it is 
calculated to afford to her people, in contrast with the effects 
produced on the hapless condition of the productive portion 
of the population of this United Realm, consequent on the 
bahefiil principle on which the external commerce of Great 
Britaiti is pursued, in conjunction with a system of cur- 
rency u haneful and as incompatible with the circumstances 
and condition in which Great Britain now stands, as it is 
ridiculous and absurd. But we will take another opportunity 
to elucidate in detail this all important branch of our na- 
tional economy, and proceed at once to the contrast between 
the circumstances in which the people at large of the United 
States and the United Realm are placed by the respective 
effects of their external commerce. It will be seen by the 
statistical account herewith inserted, that one-half of the 
value of the imports into the United States are admitted duty 
free, not merely in articles to encourage internal industry, 
but arlicU's directly ministering in the highest degree to 
comfort and social enjoyment; a single article will suffice to 
illustrate the case. Tea, which in England pays a duty of 
2s. \d. per pound, and double its cost of production, is in 
the Unite.! States admitted duty free ; but this is only a very 
faint view of the aggravations involved in the contrast. We 
have shown in the Supplement, published on Monday, the 
1 3ih inst. that during the last 14 years the United States had 
drawn from China, ia tea and other articles, to the value, 
according to her own ofBcial accounts, of 55 millions of dol- 
lars, over and above the amount of her exports to China, and 
that, in the involved question of balance of trade, the differ- 
ence, or at least a large portion thereof, was equalized at the 
Expense of England ; the other enumerated articles in the 
free duty column are in themselves sufficient to constitute a 
^cry aggravating contrast ; but the aggravation is greatly in- 
cased by reference to other articles paying duties. The 
iame sugar which, in the United Kingdom, is not admissible 
for consumption under 63». per cwt, is admissible in the 
United States at 16«. per cwt., and the same which pays 249. 
per cwt in the United Realm, in the United States pays 
only 11*. Bd. per cwt. Wines that in England pay a duty 
tff 58* 6d. per gallon, In the United States pay only from 
^d, to 5d, per gallon ; spirits, molasses, and other articles of 
hixury in proportion. But all these even do not constitute 
toything like the sum of aggravation to which the contrast 
is liable ; it is not what is entirely exempt or subject only to 
nominal or partial rates of duty, but what is subject to duty, 
that constitutes a still greater aggretvation. Iron, and all 
manu&ctures of iron and steel, cotton and other manufac- 
tures, and eatthenware, the produce of British labor, are sub- 
jected to duties more or less inordmate, and these constitute 
the main source of the United States revenue; thus, while 
in the involution of the " balance of trade," Great Britain is 
mainly instrumental in supplying the people of the United 
States with the luxuries of every climate and country, the 
productive portion of Uie population of the United Rcwlm, 
in consequence of the progressively diminished remunera- 
tion for labor to which they have for yam past been ex- 
poaed, are precluded from all indulgence in those luxuries 
so extensively enjoyed by all dasees of fhe' ^ulittioft of 

Vol m.— 25 



ihe United States. We can readily andcipate that the Oom* 
Laws, the National Debt, and its consequent pressure of tax- 
ation, will be assigned as the cause of the extraordinary 
contrast we have precedingly exhibited, but as we proceed 
in our development of the extent and distribution of the pro- 
ducts of British labor, we shall show that the contrast results 
exclusively from utter inattention to the principles which 
ought to govern extemtd commerce ; that inattention is not 
peculiar to England ; a delusion equally pervades all com- 
mercial nations in respect to the principles and rules which 
ought to govern their proceedings, and Great Britain is only 
the greatest victim to the delusion, in so far as her means and 
power of supply exceeds that of all other nations. The pre- 
vailing delusion and mistake of all alike is a desire to extend 
exports, overlooking, or apparently ignorant of the fact, that 
whenever the export exceeds the value which the import will 
realize, the excess of export must necessarily resolve into 
minua in some way or other ; the common and delusive no- 
tion of an excess of export being equalized by gold or silver 
can never be rendered more palpably absurd and fallacious 
than it must appear by the accounts, with the illustrations 
that accompanied them in the Circulars of the 3d and 13th 
in^t, and the accompanying statement (see pages 162 and 
IS 2,) It is the amount which the aggregate of the imports 
into any country may realize that constitutes the means of 
reciprocal and beneficial exchange, and the amount which 
the imports may realize depends entirely on the condition 
and power of the community at large to consume. The 
primary object of the government of every country should 
be to devise means of enlarging the power of consumption 
by an adequate remuneration for labor, and that adequacy 
is a remuneration proportionate to the aggregate means of 
the country, instead of the reduced rate resulting from the 
embarrassment to which a misdirection of \he first princi- 
ples of economical science must inevitably lead. How 
glaring and painful the contrast While the redundant 
moans of supply and the resources of England, in their in- 
volved application, are the means whereby the United States 
of America obtain from China fifteen million pounds of tea 
for consumption annually, free of all duty, with cofiee, fruit, 
and various other articles of enjoyment in like manner, the 
pitifully remunerated artizans and laborers of England, who 
contribute so essentially to the supply of those means, are 
subjected to a duty of S«. Id. per pound on tea, or double 
its imported value, and a proportionate impost on all other 
articles ; and all this while an extravagantly paid commis- 
sion has been instituted to devise the means of discovering 
the minimum scale of human subsistence, and priding itself 
on its success in having brought nO inconsiderable portion 
of the population to suUist on I5d. and a fraction per head 
per week. How incondstent to suppose that a condition 
of society like this can long continue to sustain a progre^ 
sively extending external commerce depending, as the suc^ 
cess and beneficial result of such an operation does, on a 
prompt, liberal, and enlarged consumption of the products 
to be received in exchange ; but the solution of this Inter' 
esting and important problem will be more and more mani- 
fest when we come to show the extent and nature of the 
external commerce between Great Britain and eroh of about 
thirty-five different parts of the worid separately, which we 
shall enter up<m after having completed a similar view of the 
external commerce of the United State«» 
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Jin Aeeovnt {in DoOara) •/the Imports into, tind of Exfrnrtt from the United States ofJSTorth Jmerica^frtm, andte, 
the several West India Islands, Honduras, tmd Guinea, in each of the 18 Years ending 20th Sept. 1821—1838. 

mPOBTS INTO TBDB UNITED STATES. 



Years. 


Caba. 


HaylL 


Porto 


8t Thomas 


British 


Honduras. 


Frendi 


Swedish 


Smniasi. 


West 








Rico. 


and St Croix. 


Islands. 




Islands. 


Islands. 




Indies. 


1821 


6,684,849 2,246,257 


626,616 


1,983,574 


927,346 


216,075 


900,619 


611,116 


860,950 


8,727 


1822 


7,299,322:2,341,817 


936,667 


2,514,174 


336,537 


28^10 


966,609 


393,119 


1,491,023 


1390 


1828 


6,962,381 12,352,783 


813,076 


1,300,604 


1,844,931 


281335 


938,613 


185,808 


950,957 


7,128 


1824 


7,899,326:2,247,235 


856,696 


2,110,666 


2,758,067 


217,097 


884,084 


102,836 


997300 


188 


1825 


7,656,412 


2,065,329 


793,627 


1,492,766 


2,437,122 


243,446 


848,968 


81,702 


823.607 


9379 


1826 


7,658,759 


1,611,836 


777,770 


2,067,900 


2,204,412 


88,183 


973,270 


163,946 


554,217 


120 


1827 


7,241,849 


1,781,309 


969,612 


2,299,349 


898,207 


17,947 


921,330 


209,636 


519,705 


167 


1828 


6,123,135 


2,163,585 


1,129,130 


2.256,123 


123,291 


1,760 


896,651 


376,995 


478,397 


1,860 


1829 


4,866,624 


1,799,809 


898,832 


2,053,266 


240,224 


64,847 


777,992 


283,049 


438,132 


3,314 


1880 


6,557,230 


1,597,140 


1,307,148 


1,665,834 


168,579 


1,472 


618,687 


230,630 


286,609 


7386 


1831 


8,371,797 


1,580,67811,580,156 


1,651,641 


1,303,301 


44,463 


671,842 


218,918 


343,799 


10,691 


1832 


7,068,857 


2,063,386|l,889,182 


1,119,366 


1,422,237 


34,162 


578.857 


63,410 


328,832 


12,740 


1833 


9,754,787 


1,740,058 


1,879,324 


1,188,700 


1,366,687 


101,615 


511,242 


32,202 


430,197 


• • .. 


1834 


9,096,002 


2,113,717 


2,246,413 


1,621,826 


1,194,933 


149,599 


416,072 


47,214 


426,771 


.... 


1836 


11,346,615 2,347,556 


2,364,170 


1,282,902 


1,167,942 


174,960 


447,208 


31,330 


512,760 


.... 


1836 


12,734,87511,828,019 


3,209,043 


1,825,369 


1,377,306 


216,392 


.420,818 


66.414 


555377 


4,460 


1837 


12,447,922!l,440,866 


2,481,082 


1,164,087 


1,467,646 


202,624 


414,203 


68,977 


464,203 


2,183 


1838 11,694,612' 1^75,762 


2,636,152 


1,617,747 


1,635,988 


201,448 


310,050 


46,019 


436,946 
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EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 






Years. 


Cuba. 


HajU. 


Porto 


St Thomas 


British 


Honduras. 


French 


Swedish 


SurioaoL 


West 








Rico. 


and St Croix. 


Islands. 




Islands. 


Islands. 




Indies. 


1821 


4,540,680 


2370301 


208,821 


1,801,779 


265,102 206,725 


896,435 


560,226 


683,043 


66O3I8 


1822 


4,270318 


2,119311 


158,041 


2331,760 


452,141' 261,058 


981,002 


66O313 


1378,776 


640,060 


1823 


6,40536512378,782 


281,528 


1,862,154 


1327,967 


311,435 


867395 


260363 


812,828 


613.690 


1824 


5,807,633 2,365,155 


540,614 


1,847,943 


1,771,008 


351,425 


811,732 


244,670 


701.769 


699384 


1826 


5,120,702 


2,054315 


238358 


1,849,425 


1,647,046 


80,829 


1311366 


235,008 


674386 


669,668 


1826 


6,132,432 


1,414,494 


223,626 


23673O6 


2,110,802 


.... 


956,174 


143357 


491351 


617,869 


1827 


6316388 


1334,909 


228,519 


2,001,881 


690375 


14,834 


1,040,853 


441,836 


431,735 


466,860 


1838 


6,403391 


1,332,711 


237368 


2310,499 


28355 


8,321 


1,024,771 


636,200 


466359 


460,197 


1829 


6,578,889 


975,168 


248,680 


2,224,441 


6321 


20322 


1372,407 


708314 


398341 


369319 


1830 


4316,735 


823,178 


273,159 


1,908,745 


1,901 


30,564 


805,769 


590,427 


361,793 


247,124 


1831 


4393,842 


1,318,375 


316,046 


1,645,577 


1,441,263 


59365 


717377 


263,048 


416.131 


635,627 


1832 


6,312,151 


1369,003 


395,111 


1,675,831 


1,689376 


82356 


624376 


148,727 


404,164 


562,954 


18.33 


5,672,700 


1,427,963 


421,390 


1,546370 


13183»7 


99,246 


642,758 


106,220 


434,758 


367,773 


1834 


5352,435 


1,436352 


491,527 


1,439310 


1,701,763 


95,448 


582,751 


88,942 


373,916 


408,643 


4835 


5,506,808 


1,815312 


677,657 


1,457,196 


1302370 


172364 


683322 


86,355 


433,747 


460316 


1836 


6,405,489 


1340339 


660,458 


1336,484 


1,951,561 


145338 


502,100 


81,846 


635360 


613,996 


1887 


6,367,603 


131 1381 


569316 


1,358,492 


2,161,549 


111,852 


564,768 


87,119 


378,768 


465357 


1838 


6,176,768 


910,255 


728,052 


1,177,096 


2,200352 


109,196 


468397 


78,421 


322,037 


339,062 



*«* The following Statement shows the Nature and Yalae (in Dollars) of the Imports into the United Sutes from all 
parts of the world, in each of the two years ending 3Jth September 1837—1838. 

Paying- Specific Duties, 



Articles. 



Sugar . . 
Molasses 
Wines. 
Spirits... 
Beer.... 



1837. 1838. 



7303300 
3,444,701 
4,106,741 
1,470,802 
142,876 



7,686.602 

3.866,286 

2,318,282 

,476,918 

125,300 



Articles. 



Cigars 

Oils 

Woollens 

Cotton bagging. • • . . 
Cordage and Twine. 



1837. 



1,222386 
581,146 
734350 
429351 
190,106 



1888. 



846,937 
284,186 
47533s 
178325 
173397 
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Paying Specific DuHet, 



Articles. 



1837. 



Iron, Bar 

do. other 

do. Manufactures 

Steel 

Lead, White, Ac. 

Glass Bottles 

do. Window.... 
Paper 



1838. 



2,673,367 1,825,121 
2,017,346 1,166,196 



1,498,044 
804,817 
104,364 
291,162 
111,327 
77,183 



896,577 
487,334 
173,497 
163,290 
66,227 
124,191 



Articles. 



Books 

Boots and Shoes. 

Salt 

Coal 

Fish 

Grain and Flour. 

Hemp 

All other 



1837. 



1838. 



216,190 

80,971 

862,617 

362,079 

97,480 

4,178,249 

818,475 

483,792 



172,184 

62,006 

1,028,418 

308,.591 

96,272 

963,836 

404,161 

51tZ,606 



Paying jSd Valorem Duties, 



Articles. 



Manufactures of 

Cotton 

Flax and Hemp 

Silk of India 

do. Sewing 

Wool 

Lace 

Hats, Caps, and Bonnets . 

Iron and Steel 

Other Metals 

Jewelleiy 

Watches 

Gilt, Plated, and Japanned 



1837. 



11,160,761 

1,288,792 

2,666,182 

446,810 

4,243,648 

806,199, 

662,361 

6,488,611 

701,363 

467,086 

1,246,807 

662,661 



1838. 



6,599,330 

1,176,469 

1,210,692 

823,941 

6,967,444 

I 676,868 

414,861 

3,069,507 

366,491 

161,406 

486,341 

188,677 



Articles. 



Glass 

Earthenware , 

Saddlery 

Leather 

Wood and Cabinet Wares ... 

Indigo 

Wool 

Worsted Yam ^. . 

All other enumerated 

r 5 to 12^ . . . 
Unenumerated J 16 per cent. . 
articles paying j 26 ** 

LSO and above 



1837. 



692,982 

1,823,400 

416,216 

431,119 

317,302 

868,213 

. 190,607 

172,128 

660,519 

886,336 

1,231,629 

906,616 

313,197 



1888. 



310,726 
1,385,636 
192,424 
694,648 
199,614 
363,406 
87,493 
139,689 
242,638 
187,038 
777,676 
813,747 
268,029 



Free of Duty. 



Articles. 



Silver 

Goki 

Brass, Copper, and Tin in pigs 

and bars 

Tea 

Coffee 

Fmit.....^ 

Spices 

Silks not of India 

do. and Worsted 

Worsted Stuffii 

Linens 

Wool under 4d. per pound . . . . . 



1837. 



8,084,608 
2,431,824 

3,366382 
6,901,696 
8,883,216 
1,761,886 

847,607 

11,114,179 

1,810,947 

8,449,409 

6,804,302 

703,276 



1838. 



6,072,238 
11,674,888 

2,762,988 

3,496,161 

7,828,946 

696,827 

438,268 

8,277,706 

1,622,272 

4,028,707 

4,243,043 

446,478 



Articles. 



Hides and Skins 

Furs 

Mahogany 

Dyewoods 

Rags 

Saltpetre 

All other 

Total free of Duty 

do. paying ad valorem Duty 
do. do. Specific ** 

Total Import 



1837. 



1888. 



3,306,681 
616,277 
660,060 
297,6061 
439,229 
663,664' 

9,327,784' 



2,036,629 
314,038 
892,969 
283,166 
466,448 
142,889 

6^30,895 



69,260,031' 
87,716,374 
34,022,812 



60,860,005 
27,090,480 
25,766,919 



140,989,217118,717,404 



Land Slide, — A letter dated Plaqnemine, La. September 
4th, says: We are in the midst of desolation; the whole 
levee in front of the town is gone ; my newspaper office has 
taken a trip down the river in company with aeveral other 
buildings, and I have only had time to save the materials of 
the printing establishment. I am completely exhausted with 
fidgue, and beg you to excuse my not giving more ample 
details of this public calamity. I can merely add in a few 
woids, that mora than eight arpents front by an average 
depth of about 300 feet has been swept away, and it is my 
opinion that it will not stop there, for every thing seems to 
indicate that the ground wiU contii|iie (o slide oflffor several 
ddjrs to come. 



^ Long Lived Family. — Elijah Woodward, Esq., died 
at Waterton, (Connecticut) on the 2d inst He was the 
last of a family of seven sons and two daughters whose 
united ages amounted to 763 years of age, being an average 
of eighty-five years. The parents of this family lived to be 
92 and 96 years of sge. 

Receiver General of Si, LotdSi — We learn from the St, 
Louis papers, that Dr. George Penn, the receiver general of 
public moneys at St Louis, under the Sub-Treasury act, was 
to have opened his office, in that city, on the 8th inst Hb 
o£|ie is opened in the builduig Ibnnerfy oceupied by 
Branch Bank of the United States. 
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Frtn the London Nautical Magazine for Au^^U 
S0e0n4 Antarctic Voyage 

Of THV FbBH€B CoHTBTTIS AtTROLABB ABB ZbLBC. 

Under the command of Captain DumwU tTUrville* 

The following is Captain d'Urville's narrative. " I hasten 
to transmit to you the results of our second excursion in 
the polar regions of the south. These results are, I trust, 
of a nature to excite general interest ; and will, in particu- 
lar, I venture to hope, be favorably received by the king, 
who, himself, directed my researches towards (he Antarctic 
latitudes. His Majesty will see that, in fulfilment of his 
wishes, in spite of the fatigues, the dangers, and the dread- 
ful scourge by which my first attempt* was attended, I have 
takffin it on myself to risk anoUier, in a direction the very 
opposite of that which bad been indicated to me. To this 
I was impelled by two powerful considerations. Firot^ the 
field was one wholly unexplored ; no navigator having ever 
penetrated further than the fifly-ninth degree :f secondly , 
from the few variations of the magnetic needle hitherto no- 
ticed in much lower latitudes, natural philosophers had been 
led to place the southern pole in that direction. 

** My only regret was that of having to deal with crews, 
exhausted by twenty-eight months of the most active navi- 
gation ever accomplished, and recently decimated by a fright- 
nil dysentery. Finally, the expedition of the English Cap- 
tain Ross, and the Amexican Captain Wilkes, contributed 
to my determination. We weighed from Hobart Town, on 
the morning of the 1st of January ; but it was not till the 
4th that we made real way, with a gale that, from that day, 
did not cease to blow between W. N. W. and W. 8. W., 
so that we were enabled to make good a regular course 8. 
by W., for a distance of more than 450 leagues, without 
any aensible deviation. 

"From the 18th January, M. Dumoulin, as often as the 
state of the sea permitted, observed the dip of the magnetic 
needle, which continued to increase with a regularity the 
most satisfactory, from 74^ to about 86^, the highest point 
which we could reach. Several times a day too, the varia- 
tion of the needle was noted. The temperature decreased 
regularly and uniformly until the 15th Jan., when it was as 
low as 2^ above ireezing, both in the air and on the surface 
of the water. On that day, we crossed the route of Cook, 
in 1773 ; and from that lime were in a sea that no keel had 
ever ploughed before our own. On the morning of the fol- 
lowing day in 60^ of latitude and 141^ longitude, we saw the 
first ice, a mass of 50 feet in height by 200 in length, a shape- 
less fragment, long beaten, no doubt and diminished by the 
action of the waves. Thenceforward, we saw icebergs daily, 
widely scattered however, and of moderate dimensions. On 
the 17th, in 62^ and 63^ the icebergs became numerous, and 
presented imposing masses, several of them being three or 
four hundred toises in length, by 100 to 180 feet in height.* * 

** On the 21 St, at one in the morning, I took advantage of 
a gentle breeze from the 8. E., to steer 8. 8. W. towards the 
land. To reach it, we had to make our way through an im- 
mense chain of huge icebergs, tabular ui form, and prodig- 
ious in their dimensions. And from two o'clock to six, our 
corvettes sailed tranquilly through these straits of a novel 
description. At times the channels presented a width of not 
more than 3 or 4 cables' length ; and then our ships appear- 
ed to be buried beneath these glitterin*^ waHs, towering per- 
pendicularly to a height of from 100 to 150 feet, and seem- 
ing ready to overwhelm us with their ginnt masses. Then, 
suddenly opening out, we issued from them into spacious 
basins, surrounded by icebergs of strange and fimtastic forms, 
recalUng the palaces of crystal and of diamonds, which 
danle so abundantly in fkiry tales. A clear sky, delicious 
Weather, and a propitious breeze, helped us through this 
daring navigation. At length, we issued from these narrow 

* In our volume for 1838 p. 779, an account of this first 
attempt will be found. 

t See p. 784 of our volume for 1839, for a condensed 
i<«tcment of all the approaches yet made to the Sooth pc^ 



and winding channels, whose lofty walls had long shut oat 
the land from our view ; and found ourselves in a compara- 
tively disencumbered space, from whence we could contem- 
plate the coast, in all its visible extent 

** Distant from us about eight or ten miles, was an im- 
mense strip of land, stretching out of sight from ^. 8. E. to 
W. 8. W., from two to three hundred toises in height, and 
entirely covered with ice and snow, which lay heaped up on 
its summit, marking the ravines on the land-slo))es. as well 
as the bays and points upon the coast. In parts, the ice re- 
presented a smooth and uniform covering, of a dull and 
monotonous white ; in others, its surface was ploughed and 
shattered and broken, as if it had been subjected to the ac- 
tion of some violent convulsion, or of a sudden and irregu- 
lar thaw. Numbers of huge ice^hills, recently fallen from 
the coast, had not yet been borne away, and made the ap- 
proach to it impossible. 

** This solid barrier forbade all progress southward ; but 
the line of no variation could not be far off to the westward. 
M. Dumoulin had already observed nearly b6° of dip; and 
I might at least endeavor to approach as nearly to the south- 
em magnetic pole as the land would permit. A gentle 
breeze from E. S. £. seemed favorable to thb design. I 
steered, therefore, westward ; and our corvettes coasted the 
land at five or six miles distance. At noon, excellent ob- 
servations gave 66^ 33 of southern latitude, and 138^ 21 
east longitude. All the compasses in the ships veered in a 
remarkable manner, and on board the Aatrolabe the reversed 
compass in my poop cabin was the only one which marked 
the route with anything like precision. Our newly discever- 
ed land, then, lay precisely under the Antarctic polar circle, 
since it ran nearly east and west. And further, we were evi- 
dently at a very short distance, from the magnetic pule. 

*' At five in the evening, the breeze gave way to a calm ; 
of which I took advantage to despatch Messrs. Dnmoi^n 
and Coupvent to a large iceberg, distant about two miles, 
for the purpose of observing the magnetic dip, variation, 
and intensity. These operations took them three hours; 
and they returned on board at half, past nine, well satisfied 
with tneir station. In the meantime, all eyes on board, sided 
by all the glasses of the ships, had minutely examined the 
coast, but without discovering a single point which the ice 
left uncovered. Notwithstanding the great improbability of 
a compact body of ice of such extent 1,500 feet high, doubts 
might still be entertained of the positive existence of land. 
Besides, I ardently desired to present to our geokigists, sam- 
ples of that portion of our globe, the first specimens, be- 
yond all doubt, ever submitted to the inquiring gaze of man. 

** At length, about half past five, after many disappoint- 
ments, M. Duroch directed my attention to some black stains, 
situate on that portion of the coast which was nearest us, 
but which had hitherto been masked by a long chain of ice- 
bergs, which extended between it and us. Af^r a short ex- 
amination, I could no longer have any doulit that they were 
rocks piercing the surface of the snow. For a moment I 
hesitated to send boats so far (neariy six miles) from the 
ships ; for I knew how variable aratbe winds and bow tbidc 
and frequent the fogs in latitudes Hke these. It was a ter- 
rible idea that I might be forced to leave the crews of two 
boats to a certain and dreadful death, if a shifl in the wind 
should drive me suddenly from this dangerous coast Never- 
theless, I despatched a boat from each corvette towards this 
interesting portion of the coast 

'* Messrs. Duroch, Dumoulier, and Le Breton, embarked 
in my whale-boat, and Messrs. I)ulK>uzot and Leqoillon in 
Captain Jacquinot*s cotter. The sailors, who shared the 
enthusiasm of their officers, rowed with incredible vigor; 
and at eleven at night, the two boats returned on board, af^er 
having accomplished their task. They were laden with 
specimens broken from the living rock. These were gran- 
ites, of various hues. They brought, l)e8ides, some pen- 
guins, which seemed to me of a different species from those 
which we had noticed in our first visit to the ice-fields. — 
They had seen no other trace of any organized being belong- 
ing to either the animal or vegetable kingdom. 

" From the aspect of these rocks, no one on board retain- 
ed the slightest doubt as to the nature of the formidable bi(- 
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lier which closed all further progress against our ships. — 
Then I announced to the assembled officers, in presence of 
the crews, that this land would henceforth bear Uie name of 
AdeUe, This designation is destined to perpetuate the re- 
membrance of mv profound gratitude for the devoted com- 
panion who has three times consented to a long and pain- 
ful separation, to enable me to achieve my projects of foreign 
exploration. During that night and the day following, (22d 
of January,) I continued to follow the line of coast, at a 
distance of two leagues, with a gentle eastern breeze. The 
weather was still fine, but very cold. In the night the mer- 
cury fell to five degrees five minutes below zero, of Reau- 
mur, and at mid-day, the water which fell on the deck in- 
stantly froze there, in the shade. 

'* On the 23d, I was desirous of still continuing to skirt ' 
the land, which stretched indefinitely to the west; but so 
early as four in the morning, the ice began to close ; and ' 
when we were sufficiently near to it, we perceived that the ! 
icebergs were held together by a fioe of it, which seemed to i 
stretch from the land in a northern direction. This unez- ! 
pected barrier I strove to double ; but after every tack, ice ' 
presented itself anew, and seemed to envelope us in its long 
windings. No other resource was then left but to work be- 
tween the land and the shoal, in the hope of freeing ourselves 
from the melancholy cul'de'sac in which we had become 
involved. Twenty-four hours later, after two long reaches, 
we were yet on the edge of the shoal, which seemed still to 
run north-east, as far as the eye could extend. Hitherto, { 
however, it had been merely an affair of patience and vigi- ; 
lance ; for, after all, under ordinary circumstances, we could 
always reckon on at least returning by the way we had come. 
But the weather, which for four days had been unvaryingly 
fine, suddenly changed. The sky was, in all directions, over- 
cast ; the wind rapidly freshened in the E. 8. E., and, by 
noon, blew a gale, heightened by sudden and violent gusts. 
These gusts were laden with a thick snow, which froze as it 
fell on the deck and rigging, and frequently limited our hori- j 
zon to a few ships' lengths. 

^ Hemmed in, as we were, between the land and the shoal 
and obliged to manoeuvre in a space encumbered with ice- 
bergs, our position became menacing. W itbout having pass- 
ed through a trial like ours, it would be difficult to imagine 
all that our crews had to suffer in these circumstances. The 
most triflmg manoeuvre required for its execution the con- 
currence of all hands, and was rendered of extreme difficul- 
ty, on account of the ice, which stiffened the cordage and 
prevented its play in the blocks, — themselves covered with a 
crust of frozen snow. In spite of all our efibrts, and the 
alarming crowd of sail which we carried, I soon perceived 
that we were drifting to the westward, and that, if the storm 
should last four and twenty hours longer, we had but little 
chance of safety. At midnight, however, the wind gradually 
lulled, the sea subsided and the horizon expanded to half a 
mile, and sometimes a mile ; and on the naming of the 25th, 
hope once more dawned within us. Towards evening, a 
gentle breeze sprang up in the south-west ; and, for a moment, 
I entertained the hope of being able to follow the land in an 
easterly direction, since we had been so abruptly slopped in 
the west. The whole day of the 26th was, in consequence, 
employed in regaining the land, and in repairing the damage 
we had sustained in the gale, and by evening we were not 
more than three or four leagues distant In twelve houis, 
our sails and rigging had suffered more than in aix months 
previous navigation. On the 27th, at midnight, however, 
the wind shifted round again to the E. 8. £., and rapidly 
fireshened, accompanied by gusts and snow-flakes. Abandon- 
ing, therefore, all further projects of exploration on this por- 
tion of the land of Adelie, I bore northward, for the purpose 
of escaping the labyrinth in which we were involved. To- 
wards five o'clock, we found ourselves in a space where the 
icebergs, more widely scattered permitted us to navigate with 
less peril ; and it was time that such should be the case— for 
the wind blew afresh from the east with extreme violence, 
making a heavy sea, and wrapping us in a thick and contin- 
ual snow-storm, which entirely shut out the horizon. 

" I bore successively, however, to the N. N. W., N. W., 
W, N, W., and ^ven W., to gain as soon as possible, the 



line of no variation. The fragments of ice were numerous 
on our path, but only some of the larger ones were visible to 
us, the snow concealing the rest About fifty minutes past 
three, we found ourselves suddenly in the midst of a very 
thick bed of the same icebergs, — which led us to imagine 
that we had at length doubled the northern point of the 
wearisome fioe of ice that had given us so much trouble 
three days previously. This second tempest lulled toward* 
midnight 

** On the 28th of January, the wind blew between the 
south and south-west — with a cloudy sky and constant 
snow, which continually restricted our horizon to a very 
short distance. Nevertheless, we pursued our route to the 
west In the course of the day following, the wiiid again 
shifted to the east, fresh and gusty and driving before it a 
thicker snow than ever, which kept us in complete ignorance 
of every thing that might be about us. About three in the 
afternoon, the sky cleared, but the horizon remained still in 
haze. However, I steered to the south-west, and at half-past 
three our route was barred by a fioe flanked by large frag- 
ments of floating ice, and dbtant at most three or four miles. 
Some of the sailors in both corvettes fancied they descried 
portions of land beyond the bank, — a fact, however, which 
needs confirmation. I am, myself, very confident that the 
land Adelie, of which we had traced about 150 miles in ex« 
tent, must prolong itself thus far— but probably too much 
to the southward to be visible from the point of view at 
which we now were. On the 30lh, at three in the morn- 
ing, the wind freshened anew — blew with great violence by 
five, and brought with it snow and sleet. But the horizon 
being somewhat less cloudy, I stood to the south-west, 
making six knots through a heavy sea. At twenty minutes 
past eight, the lookout announced land a-head. At first it 
showed like a simple line, low, light and uncertain ; but 
gradually it defined itself, and presented at length a novel 
spectacle to our eyes. It was a wall of ice, perpendicular on 
the sides and horizontal at the summit, elevated from 120 to 
130 feet above the waves, and not the slightest projection 
broke its uniformity throughout the twenty leagues of itii 
extent that were traversed on this day. At noon, &e observa- 
tions gave 64° SO south latitude, and 129° 54 east longi- 
tude. The lead gave no soundings at 160 fathoms. 

'* Touching the nature of this enormous wall, opinions 
were again divided. Some held it to be merely a huge mass 
of compact ice. Independent of any land; — While others, and 
I for one, maintained that this formidable belt served at least 
as a covering or crust to some solid base — whether of earth 
or rocks, or scattered shoals projected in advance of a great 
land. 

** However, this may be after having run W. 8. W. for 
the space of twenty leagues, this frozen rock took suddenly 
a direction to the 8. W. It was then ten in the evening, 
and I continued my course to the 8. W., expecting to find 
it again at daylight next morning. But on the 3 Ist at three 
in the morning, although I had turned southward, we found 
in its place only a formidable chain of large islands of ice, 
— and further to the 8. W. we once more fell in with a field 
of ice, which spread as far towards the W. and N. W. as 
the ^e could reach from the mast-head. 

" The variation, which had been N. E., had now become 
N. W., and that pretty strong. We had passed then the 
line of no variation. Messrs. Dumoulin and Coupvent 
thought themselves in possession of facts sufficient for deter- 
mining the position of the Southern Magnetic Pole, within 
a degree, and that pole could only lie in the land of Adelid 
itself^ or at least on the compact ice which adjoined it. I con- 
cluded, therefore, that our task was completed. No doubt 
it might have been possible to push further westward, to 
trace in that direction a greater extent of field-ice, perhaps 
even to find the land again in that quarter, — for mv opinion 
is, that it surrounds the greater portion of the polar circle, 
and will present itself at nearly all points to the mariner who 
is bold enough and fortunate enough to clear the masses of 
accumulated ice which usually girdle it — provided only, that 
insurmountable fields of ice do not frustrate his efforts. But» 
taking into consideration the state of the crews, I felt that it 
would be cruel to abuse their courage, and the oonfidenoe 
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which they had shown me in following me thas far without 
murmuring, by dragging them into further perils. 

*« On the Istof February, 1840, therefore, in 66®. 20 south 
latitude, and 128® 21 east longitude, 1 bade a final adieu to 
theee savage regions and turned our prows northward for 
Hobart Town. Our return was accomplished without diffi- 
culhr or incident ; and we arrived in the evening of the 17th 
of February. The ice followed our track for a long distance 
and we saw the last of it in the parallel of 57® south latitude." 



Deficit in tlie ReTenue. 

Jjetterfram the Secretary of the Treaturtfy laid before 
the home of Representatives by the Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, July 16, 1840. 

Triaburt Department, /w/y 1, 1840. 

Sir : It being the duty of Congress to provide for the pay- 
ment of its appropriations, and of this (department to recom- 
mend suitable means for that purpose, I take the liberty to 
Jay before your committee the following considerations. 

My last communication, concerning the receipts and ex- 
penditures for the present year, was submitted to Congress, 

Vij the President, nearly five months ago. It was then stated | adopted in several States, and from other causes, this susp^- 
that, during the three months which had elapsed since the sion is likely to continue till another year ; and that this cii^ 
annualreporton the finances, nothing had occurred to change 'cumstance, in connexion with extraordinary commercial 
the views therein expressed respecting the revenue, except embarrassments and bank contractions, has diminished the 
th« unexpected continuance of the suspension of specie pay- J imports: and will, doubtless, continue to diminish them 



Suppodng this to be a fair average or proportion for the 
whole of 1840, the falling ofif^ from the estimates, of the re- 
ceipts would be only $1,120,000 in duties, though includ- 
ing the eflfect of the new judicial decisions, and only $140,- 
000 in lands. 

This would not be so material a change as to require fur- 
ther legislation merely to supply the deficiency ; because the 
estimates made for duties last December were much reduced 
by me in consequence of moneyed difficulties then existing, 
and fully detailed in the annual report to Congress. They 
were put at only fifteen millions, reducing them nearly six 
millions below the receip^ts of 1839. 1 hey contained an 
allowance for a greater diminution than ever occurred before, 
except once, in our whole history, during peace, and the 
absence of new legislation afifecting the imports or duties. 

So in lands : the estimates were diminished to only three 
and a half millions, or not two-thirds the amount received in 
1839; making the proportionate reduction in them still 
greater than in the duties. But it will be remembered that 
the suspension of specie payments by the banks has since 
unexpectedly continued several months beyond the period 
anticipated in December; that, from the legislation since 



ments by many of the banks, and the recent judicial deci< 
axons upon the tariff. 

It b a source of regret that the suspension and its embar- 
rassments are still protracted, and have served to diminish 



much below what was justly expected, and what would have 
happened had the banks resumed last winter. 

The extent of the additional reduction which will thus be 
caused in the customs, ami, under the present credit system. 



not only the imports, but the sales of land ; while the diffi- ! chiefiy in the last half of the year, may properly be comput- 
calty growing out of those decisions continues also, and has ed at two millions of dollars ; and the indirect diminu- 
alieady required considerable amounts of money to be refund- ' tion of the sales of land* produced by the same cause, must 
ed from the Treasury, as well as prevented the assessment | equal nearly three-fourths of a million more. It is probable, 
of lome duties which it had before been customary to levy. { likewise, that the amount of duties, which has been and will 
In connexion with the subject of the revenue, it was like- \ be refunded during 1840, under new and unlooked-for judi- 
wiae stated to Congress, in December last, that some doubt cial decisions, made within twelve months past, increased by 
existed whether all the receipts anticipated from banks would the amount which the same cause must prevent from being 
be realized within the year ; and that some provision was ' assessed, will approach towards half a million, 
■upposed to be proper, before Congress should adjourn, I Several similar decisions have occurred since the message 
which might guard not only against such a contingency, but ' of the President concerning this subject was submitted to 
any excess of appropriations which should happen to be . Congress in February last. The drawbacks on sugar and 
made beyond the estimates. It was further observed, that other articles exported seem to be augumenting compared 



the inequalities and fluctuations between the receipts and eX' 
penditures in difierent portions of the year were expected to 
be so great and so urgent, as to require still earlier attention 



with the imports, and serve to increase the other difficuUies. 
Besides these unexpected reductions in the receipts, there 
are still due from banks, including principal and interest, 



to some remedial measure for security against them. Ac- ' about two millions and nine-tenths of a million, which have 
oordingly, in March, Congress passed an act authorizing an been considered as necessary for the service of the year ; and 
ksue of five millions of treasury notes, with a view to enable ' the prompt payment of which, within the year, must, till 
the department to meet promptly the public engagements actually received, continue to be regarded as in some degree 
under those fluctuations. doubtful. But all these contigencies in the receipts, if result- 

But any precautionary measure beyond that object was ing unfavorably, could, with the exception of one million one 
then postponed, in conformity to a suggestion by the under- hundred and fifty thousand dollars, be met by the application 
aigned, that towards the close oftbe session the extent of any to them of the Treasury notes which were authorized in 
deficiency could be.better ascertained and provided for, which . March last, with a view to cover fluctuations between differ- 
farther experience might show to be likely to happen within ent parts of the year. 

the whole year, either from a falling off in the receipts or I As was anticipated, those notes have proved entirely ade- 
firoman excess in the appropriations and expenditures beyond quate to their original design ; and all of them which may be 
what had been estimated. I issued under the act could easily be redeemed within the 

The session of Congress being supposed now to approach year, if no new events had occurred, or were likely to happen 
its close, it therefore becomes proper to ascertain, as near as ' aflecting injuriously the receipts and expenditures, 
maybe, whether any such deficiency will probably occur; and | It may also be believed by some persons that a revival of 
if so, what additional legislation may be required to meet it. trade will commence in the last half of the year, though all 
With a view to throw all the light on these inquiries which ! the banks should not resume till January ; and hence, if aided 
the occurrences of the last six months have developed, I shall by the passage of a graduation bill in respect to lands, that 
proceed to submit a statement of the actual receipts and ex- ! the deficiency from both duties and lands will be lessened, so 
penditurea from the 1st of January to the 1st of July, 1840, as to require no new provision whatever to meet it. Others 
accompanied by such facts and explanations as may show ] may expect that the declaratory act, now pending in Con- 
any changes from the estimates which are expected to hap- gress, concerning the judicial decisions on tlie tariff, may 
pen daring the entire year, and the reasons for them. * * • — 



On the Receipts. 



soon become a law, and restore to the Treasury enough to 
prevent any loss from that source ; and others may cherish 
much confidence that all which is due from the banks will 



The receipts for the first half of the year, independent of i be paid seasonably within the year, and thus obviate the ne- 



tfae post o^ce and trust funds are computed to have been 
ftt^ duties $6,940,000, and fi^m lands $1,680,000. 
(For other details see the exhibit A.) 



cessity for a provision on account of them. 

But, contrary to the previous impressions of many, it haa 
of late become the general opinion that trade will not revive 
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tin netr the close of the year, if so soon ; and under the pre- 
sent credit system for duties, any increased imports which 
may happen in the last part of 1840 cannot furnish much 
revenue to be paid till 1841. The declaratory act on the 
tariff, also, if passed, does not provide for a return to the 
Treasury of the money heretofore taken from it ; and the ad- 
ditional duties which may accrue under its provisions will, 
generally not &11 due till another year. So, some of the in- 
debted iMnks, instead of making full payment, have not only 
applied to Congress for further delay, but bills have been 
reported in their &vor; and though others have expressed 
a determination to meet their engagements punctually, 
some have avowed their inability to pay within tiie year. It 
is further to be considered, that if a portion of these cases, 
now deemed contingeut or doubtful, should eventuate favora- 
bly to the revenue, and the use of any additional means pro- 
vided should not then become necessary, nevertheless it 
must be the part of sound prudence, and highly conducive 
to the preservation of the public credit, to be well prepared 
for a different result 

On the £xpendituret. 

The expenditures of the year constitute another branch 
of inquiry as to their probable amount, and hence as to the 
sufficiency of the proposed means to meet them. Considera- 
ble uncertainty yet rests on those points. For the first half 
of the year, excluding the post-office, trusts, funded debt, 
and redemption of Treasury notes, the expenditures have 
been $10,036,364 ; if considering this a just average or pro- 
portion for the whole year, the aggregate of them, so far 
irom much exceeding the estimates, will vary but $72,728 ; 
consequently, no new provision would be required on ac- 
count of them. (For further details, see statement A.) The 
amount of those estimates for 1840, as submitted in the last 
annual report, was but twenty millions of dollars ; being a 
leduction of about five from the actual expenditures of 1839, 
and of more than eleven millions from thote of 1 838. Nor 
is it probable that the results as to the expenses for the whole 
of the present year will exceed the reduced and economical 
scale of the estimates, unless affected by some new circum- 
stances. It is proper here to ascertain if there be any of that 
character. In forming an opinion concerning the aggregate 
of expenditures for the whole year, it is to be remembered 
that several large appropriation bills, which usually pass in 
the first half of it, are still before Congress. This is an oc- 
currence which is believed not to have happened more than 
twice before, within twenty or thirty years, if wiihin the last 
half century. They cannot, therefore, in any way, operate 
as a full charge on the Treasury till the last half of the year. 
But, at the same time, in consequence of the unusual de- 
lays in their passage, Uie great balances of old appropriations, 
equalling near fifteen millions of dollars, which remained 
unexpended at the close of 1839, and which are payable 
whenever required by the proper departments, have, in more 
cases than usual, been expended, in consequence of increas- 
ed leisure to attend to their several objects ; and in other 
cases, from the necessity to use them in continuing the or- 
dinary operations of the Government. Some of them were, 
in their character, specifically applicable to the wants that 
arose ; and others, by authorized transfers, have been em- 
ployed in the discbarge of numerous legal and urgent claims. 
These delays, and their consequences, could not reasonably 
be anticipated ; and have not only helped to keep higher and 
more nearly on an average the expenditures during the last 
six months, but will tend indirectly to increase the aggregate 
of them for the year. 

Beside these circumstances, the unexpected duration of 
hostilities in Florida, the occasional difficulties that have still 
continued on the northern and north-eastern frontiers, and the 
final settlement of some large Indian claims under old trea- 
ties and laws, must operate more directly to produce similar 
results. They must probably exhaust large balances of some 
of those outstanding appropriations that would otherwise 
not have been touched, or but slightly, within the whole 
year ; and will reduce others much sooner than would have 
happened under ordinaiy circumstancM. 



The increase produced in the whole expenditures for 1 840, 
by these causes combined, is likely to equal nearly a million 
and three-fourths of dollars. 

No other fact is known, which, it is supposed, will hsve 
any material bearing on the aggregate expended, except the 
amount of new appropriations which may be passed at the 
present session. Whether that amount will exceed or fiill 
short of the estimates presented last December, and thus in- 
crease or diminish the difficulties produced by other causes, 
depends, as yet, on the further action of Congress itself -i- 
Some of the bills already passed contain considerable addi- 
tions to a few items beyond the estimates ; and others, of a 
private character, impose several new charges on the Trea- 
sury. On the contrary, some instances have occuned of re- 
ductions below the estimates ; and the entire amount of 
money yet appropriated by private bills is not large. In re- 
lation to the whole amount of the appropriation clauses in 
all the bills reported at the present session, and not yet dis- 
posed of, it is computed that it will, adding what have al- 
ready passed, exceed the aggregate of the annual estimates 
nearly twenty millions of dollars. 

But the appropriation for the Post-Office Department, the 
bill as to French claims originating before 1800, and another 
for the continuation of the Cumberland road, with a ftw 
othent, (amounting, in all, to about eighteen millions,) can- 
not be regarded as likely to become a charge on the Trea- 
sury in 1840. What part of the rest of the excess, (being 
nearly two millions,) and what part of any new bills here- 
after reported may become laws, it is not possible now to 
speak with accuracy ; but, from the best information in my 
possession, the amount will probably not exceed one mil- 
lion and a half of dollars. If varied from thar, either way, 
as it may be by the subsequent action of Congress, the com- 
putation as to any remedial measures now deemed proper 
should, of course, vary in a corresponding amount. Thie 
cabulation would make the increase from all causes, in the 
aggregate expenditure, three millions and one-fourth. But 
even that increase could be obviated, and no new provision 
on account of it become necessary, should Congress con- 
clude, before adjourning, to reduce the whole amount of ap- 
propriations by nearly that amount, instead of increasing 
them; or should it authorize thepostponementof nearly that 
amount, connected with public works and establishmente, 
provided the means to defray it prove inadequate. 

It could be met, also, by an application of a part of the 
Treasury notes, already authorized, if, to that extent, they 
should not be wanted to aid in supplying deficiencies in the 
receipts from banks and other sources. This may occurs — 
The department may be too apprehensive as to the futore. 
But it is to be recollected that the present is a crisis in mon- 
eyed affairs, embarrassing throughout our own country, as 
well as extending abroad ; and that revulsions are ocoming 
in the receipts from customs, exceeding in suddenness and 
size (unless affected by foreign hostilities or new legislation) 
any precedents but one during the existence of the Govern- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, our obligations thus 
far have been promptly discharged, and the department does 
not feel justified in recommending that the further praserva* 
tion of our present high public faith should be trusted to 
any doubtful events. 

On the contrary, a precaution greater than usual, and the 
most unremitting care, seem to be demanded to protect H 
under all contingencies; and, so for as human prudence can 
provide, to prevent our fiscal operations from being the sport 
of accident, commercial speculations, or foreign caprice, hi 
either credit or banking. The following conclusions, there- 
fore, appear the most natural and safe in respect to the mat- 
ter under consideration : 

1. To regard the act of March last, concerning Tpuunny 
notes, as adequate to meet, not only the inequalities between 
the receipts and expenditures within different portions of the 
year, for which it was originally intended, but also to guard 
against the contingency of any failure among the banks t* 
pay promptly the balances still due from them, and any an- 
ticipated excess of expenditure out of the old appropriations^ 
which is likely to be caused by the dicumstaaoes beftve 4e* 
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titled. Near a third of a million would then he left for other 
purposes. 

2. To provide, otherwise, with the exception of that third 
of a million, for any computed increase of appropriations 
beyond the estimates, and for any deficiency which will pio- 
bably happen in the revenue from customs and lands, in con- 
sequence chiefly of the unexpected continuance till 1841 of 
the suspension of specie payments by the banks, and of new 
judicial decisions reducing the duties. 

The available balance kept on hand in the Treasury, for 
three years past, has been too small for meeting any consi- 
derable contingencies ; and the policy of Congress appears 
to have become opposed to any accumulation hereafter, for 
that purpose ; and wisely so, if sufficient other resources are 
provided. 

The further sum required, therefore, to cover all contin- 
gencies, would be nearly four millions and a half, But should 
the banks pay seasonably their lialances, not over one mil- 
lion and a half of it will probably be used : and if, besides 
this, the new appropriations are kept within the estimates, 
little or none of the piccautionary means need probably be 
resorted to. (See statement annexed, B.) 

In fine, my views may summarily be stated thus: Since 
December last, various circumstances have occurred, which 
•re detailed in this communication, and which appear to ren- 
der 0ome further provision expedient, to enable the depart- 
ment to meet with promptitude all the appropriations made, 
and likely to be made, by (yongress. And though events 
may not render it indispensable to use any contingent pro- 
Tision thus furnished, yet, in emergencies like this, and with 
sources of revenue so uncertain, it is not considered safe for 
the public credit to remain without one. 

Whether this provision be made by a separate bill, or by an 
smendment to some other one ; and whether it authorize 
eonditionally, if found necessary, a temporary loan, or an 
increased issue of Treasury notes, under the same rules and 
limitations as exist at present, does not appear to mo veiy 
material 

If commerce revives by the next year, or our expenditures 
are still further reduced, (both of which seem probable,) the loan 
or notes can easily be paid, as all those notes issued between 
1837 and 1840, amounting to nearly $20,000,000, have al- 
ready been redeemed, except about $325,000. 
Respectfully, 

Levi Woodbuht, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hon. J. W. JoNCfl, 

Chairman nf Committee of Ways and Means, 

P. 8. — A similar letter has been addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Finance, in the Senate. 

The Tables accompanying the preceding doeument will 
bs found on page 88. — Ed. 

Census of Salem, — The census of Salem, under the au- 
thority of the General Government, is r40w completed, and 
the following is the result : 

fVhite Males. Under 5 years, 812 ; between 6 and 10, 
786; 10 to 15 703; 15 to 20, 723; 20 to 30, 1751 ; 30 to 40, 
982 ; 40 to 60, 647 : 50 to 60, 378 ; 60 to 70, 221 ; 70 to 
80, 82: 80 to 90, 24 ; 90 to 100, 3. White Females. -Under 
6; 836 ; 6 to 10, 801 ; 10 to 15, 797; 15 to 20, 783; 20 to 
30,1442 ; .'JO to 40, 1 1 30 ; 40 to 50. 773 ; 60 to 60, 670 ; 
60 to 70, 36«; 70 to 80, 188: 80 to90,66;90 to 100, 9. 
The colored population is as follows : Black AfaleSf — Under 
10,38 ; 10 to 24, 32 ; 24 to 3^ 31 ; 36 to 56, 28 ; 65 to 100, 
12. Black Females.-'Untler 10, 33 ; 1 to 24, 29 ; 24 to 
36, 88 ; 36 to 65 33 ; 55 to 100, 19. Total, white males, 
7013; white females, 7746 ; black males, 140 ; black females, 
162. Whole number, 15,051. 

The agent for taking the census, found one old lady in a 
state of great tribulation when she learned that he was num- 
Bering the people. The Lord had frowned upon such a 
work, when it was undertaken by pious David, and she did 
not believe that it would prosper more now. She could not 
ha psnuaded that death and wo would not follow as a neces- 
MBj c wn a qo en c a «€ such high handad presumption,— Gaz. 



REPORT, Ac 

Foreign-offica, April 16, 1840. 

My Lord,— In obedience to your Lordship's instructions, 
dated July 9, 1839, requiring us to proceed to her Majesty's 
province of New Brunswick, for the purpose of making in- 
vestigations respecting the * nature and configuration of the 
territory in dispute,* between her Majesty's Government and 
the Government of the United States of America, and to 
' report' which of the three following lines presents the best 
defined continuity of highland ranger — 

First. — The line claimed by the British commissioners 
from the source of the Chaudiere to Mars Hill. 

Secondly. — The line from the source of the Chaudiere 
to the point at which a line drawn from that source to the 
western extremity of the Bay of Chaleurs intercepts the due 
north line. 

Thirdly. — The line claimed by the Americans from the 
source of the Chaudiere to the point at which they make 
the due north line end. 

We have the honor to present the following report of our 
proceedings, &c : — 

We have to ask your lordship's attention to the fact, that, 
upon reaching the scene of our operations, we learnt that 
they were to be carried on in a wilderness, where not a hu- 
man being was to be met with, with the exception of a few 
settlers upon the Roostoc River, about 40 miles west of the 
St John's River, and of a few wandering Indians employed 
in the chase, or, occasionally, of some American lumberers; 
and that our endeavors to procure from any quarter correct 
topographical information of the interior of the disputed 
territory were unavailing, the most superficial and contradic- 
tory opinions being entertained upon the frontiers as to the 
sources of the streams, and as to the direction in which it 
would be most advisable to push our investigations with a 
due regard to that economy of time which we were com- 
pelled to observe. This wilderness, thus situated, bad never, 
we believe, been crossed in the direction it was necessary 
for us to take by persons capable of describing the country 
with anything approaching to accuracy; and, consequently, 
all the maps which we had seen proved in the end remarka- 
bly defective. Indeed, had we not been so fortunate as to 
engage in our service two intelligent Indians, who had be- 
come somewhat familiar with the country by having fre- 
quently made it the scene of their hunting grounds, and 
whose rude maps traced upon sheets of the bark of the birch 
tree served often to guide us, a great portion of our time 
might have been lost in cutting our communications through 
forests and almost impenetrable swamps, upon injudicious 
courses, for the purpose of transporting our provisions, in- 
struments, and canoes. Thus engaged, we had not only to 
keep in view the main object of your lordship's instructions, 
but to bring the general topography of the country into a 
more accurate form, in order that the map to be made, to ac- 
company this report, might be an intelligent exponent of the 
physical geography of the country. Thb became an im- 
portant branch of our undertaking, which had to be applied 
to the whole area between the Bay of Chaleurs and the 
south-western sources of the St. John ; from thence, north- 
westwardly to the highlands claimed by the United States as 
the highlands of the treaty of 1783, in 46 deg. 37 min.; 
and ea9twardly,from thence, at various points of the high- 
lands thus claimed by the United States, as far as the watera 
running into Lake Metis, in north latitude 48 deg. This last 
point was reached at the setting in of the winter season ; 
and the party on that service had but just completed th^r 
observations, when they were compelled to hasten to the 
coast by very rigorous weather, ice having formed on the 
lakes and streams. 

We have troubled your lordship with these remarks and 
incidents, not for the purpose of showing that our duty was 
accompanied with a greater degree of personal inconve- 
nience than was contemplated by us on accepting the charge 
we have been honored with, but to account in some measure, 
for the delay in the sending in of our report Your lordship 
will please further to understand, that, after our return to 
Fredericton, in New Bmnawtck, with the Tariooa informa- 
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tkm aoquhed vaader rach dreainttances as we have describe 
ed, a great part of that inforamtioii had to be applied to such 
aarreya of the northern parts of the province of New Brona- { 
wick as existed in the Crown Land-Office at Fredericton, in 
such a manner as that, by transferring the results of our la- 
bors to the accurate outlines of the official surveys, a map 
worthy of the public^confidence might be constructed ; and | 
that, in consequence of its be:ng enjoined upon us in our 
instructions, to return to England when the season should 



neoudy placed, and with a point not more than 4% milai 
north from the most western waters of the 8t Croix. 

VI. "We have endeavored to show that the claims of th« 
colony of Massachusetts' Bay to extend its territory to the 
8t Lawrence, in virtue of the grant of (he bogadahoc coon* 
tiy by Charles II to the Duke of York in 1664, in virtue of 
the renewal of that charter in 16)^4, and in virtue of the 
charter granted by William and Mary in 1691, are without 
weight : seeing that the grant of 1664 was revoked at the 
no longer permit us to continue our operations, we entrust- \ treaty of Breda in 1 607, and that the title to the Sagadahoc 
ed the task of filling up the outlines of the official surveys, | country, accruing by the renewal of the grant in 1674, at 
to an intelligent person belonging to the Crown Land-Office, well as the title to Nova Scotia, both of which countriee 
who had been in our service in the capacity of surveyor and j were annexed to the colony of Massachusetts' Bay in the 
commissary (Mr. John Wilkinson ;) but the final result of, grant of 1691. were revoked by the treaty of Ryswick in 
his labors owing to circumstances beyond his control, and | 1697, which re^ored to France all she had possessed before 



to adverse winds, arrived in England a month later than the 
period it was expected, and it has been only by using unre- 
mitting diligence, that we have been able to prepare the 
comprehensive map herewith submitted with this report. { 
All the material arguments and facts which have occurred i 
to us, being thus brought under the notice of your lordship, 
we proceed to close our report with a summary of the fore- | 
going pages. 



the declaration of war. 

VII. It is shown that the charter of William and Maiy 
of 1601 does not extend the grant of the Ssigadahoc country 
to the St. Lawrence, but only grants the lands * between the 
said country or territory of Nova Scolia and the said ibrw 
of Sagadahoc, or any part thereof,' so that the extreme in- 
terpretation of this grant would require, fot the northern 
limit, a line passing between the head-waterof the St. Croix 



I. We have, in the first place , endeavored to show that I River and the sooi^ 6f the Sagadahoc or Kennebec River, 
we should have been acting inconsistently with the informs- { which would nearly coincide with a line passing between 
4ion which we possess, and with the facts which we have I the western waters of the St. Croix and the highluids which 



to report, if we had adopted the ground which the official 
British agents who have preceded us in the investigation of | 
this boundary question relied upon as essential to the main- 
tenance of the British view of the question — viz. that the 
boundary intended to be established by the 2d article of the ! 
treaty of 1783 was to be a line distinct from the southern ' 
boundary of the province of Quebec as established by the 
royal proclamation of 1 763. In opposition to that erroneous 
impression, we have felt it our duty to show that those lines 
were one and the same thing. Indeed the very definition 
of the point in the treaty — ^viz., the coincidence of the due 
north line with the highlands, proves that the commissioners 
for negotiating the treaty of 1783 considered the " high- 
lands" of the treaty to be one and the same thing with the 
southern boundary of the province of Quebec ; for if Nova 
Scotia had extended further to the north, or to the west, 
than the point where fhe due north line was to intersect the 
highlands, that point would have been the north-east angle 
of the state of Maine, but could not have been the north- 
west angle of Neva Scotia. For the true north-west angle 
would have been stiH further to the north or to the west, at 
whatever point the western boundary of Nova Scotia touch- 
ed the southern boundary of the province of Quebec. 

II. We have given some historical notices of the periods 
when the lands on the River St. Lawrence and on the Bay 
of Fundy were first discovered and settled by the French, 
with a view to show that it was long posterior to the settle- 
ments made by the French that any part of those countries 
came into the occupation of the Englisb ; that every such 
occupation was incidental to a state of war ; and that in- 
variably, on the restoration of peace, every part of those 
countries so occupied was restored to Franfce down to the 
peace of Utrecht in 1713. 

III. We have shown that, in 1603, the Sieur de Monts 
received letters patent from his Sovereign, granting him the 
eonntry now called Maine and New Brunswick, to the 46th 
degree of north latitude ; in which letters patent the word 
'* Atadie" was first used as the name of the country : and 
that, at the peace of Utrecht in 1713, France made her first 
cession to England of any of her possessions in that part 
of North America, ceding for ever to the British crown '*aH 
Acadie according to its ancient limits." 

IV. We have endeavored to show by various conceaeions 
granted hy the French Government to its subjects north of 
■nd adjoining to the 46th degree pAraliel of north latitude, 
that the Grov^nment of Quebec, when possessed by France, 
had jurisdiction as far south' as that parallel. 

V. By our map A, we show that a line drawn along that 
parallel connects the head waters of the Chaudiere River 
with a point, not more than five milef north' of tfiat branch 
of the St Crotr Riyer^ whiere t monument has been enxK 

Vol. III.— 2* 



divide the Kennebec from the Chaudiere. 

VIII. We show that thehorthem boundary of the colony 
I of Massachusetts' Bay had never been settled ; that the righl 

of that colony to go to the St Lawrence was denied by the 
British Government soon after the peace of Utrecht, in inS^ 
and has never since been admitted : that as late as 1764, a 
question was entertained by the Lords of the Board of Trade 
whether Massachusetts had any right whatever to lands in 
the Sagadahoc territory : and that at the peace of 1788 that 
question had not bce<i settled. 

We also adduce the opinions of sotiie distihgnished 
Americans that Massachusetts had no claim to go to th^ St 
Lawrence. 

IX. It shows that there is no evidence of any elpectation 
having been entertained on the part of the revolted oolohies, 
that they would be permitted at the restoration of peace, to have 
their boimdarjr extended north of the riveif St. John ; that> 
on the contrary, the congress in 1782 instructed the negotia- 
tors to have, if possible, the north-west angle of Nova Sdutia 
established at the western sotirce of the St. Johns river, and 
to propose that river frotn its source to its mouth as the 
boundary between the two countries ; and that upofi the 
government of Great Britain rcfttsing to admit their proposi- 
tion they abandoned it, and agreed to adhere to the charts 
of Massachusetts Bay, and (o the St. Croi^t river mentioned 
init 

X. It win appear (hat the phtiseoXogy used in those in- 
structions of Congress to their negotiators, in which the 
north-west angle of Nova Scotia is stated to be ^t the source 
of the St. John, has been transferred to the 2d article of the 
treaty of 1783 ; the only difierence being that, in the latter, 
the rivcrr St Croix is substituted for the rivei^ St. John, and 
that the high-lands are directed to b^ reached from the St. 
Croix by a due north line. 

XI. We show that the « highland's" of the treaty had 
been, as early as 1755, described by Governor Pownall, and 
that he describes them as dividing the St. Francis and the 
Chaudiere from the Kennebeck, and the branches of the Pe- 
nobscot. 

We also show that he states the different branches of the 
Penobscot to extend from west to east along the southern 
front of the country now called the disputed territory. 

That the topographical description of the southern bouod- 
ary of Quebec, contained in the royal proclamation of 1763, 
and the description of the boundary of Nova Scotia contained 
in the commissions of some royal governors, were taken from 
Gov. Pownairs paper. 

And that the language used in the boundary descriptiont 
quoted from the secret journals of congress, and the lan- 
guage used in the 2d ftnicle of the trea^ of 1783, was but « 
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copy of tluit which is to be fimnd in the documentfl l«st 
mentionad. 

XIL We have drawn the just inference that the " high- 
lands" which Governor Pownall speaks of as throwing down 
both the western and eastern branches of the Penobscot, are 
the highlands intended by the treaty ; and we have adduced 
the contract of Jackson and Flint with the State of Masea- 
chnaetts in 1792, to show that the land then granted was 
bounded on the north by the highlands, thus h^ing all the 
branches of the Penobscot ; and that those *' highlands" were 
then understood by the government of the State of Massachu- 
•etts to be highlands intended by the treaty of 1783. 

XIIL It is seen that the 2d article of the treaty of 1783 
ean never be executed, until the two Governments first agree 
which b the line of highlands that is to be intersected by the 
due north line ; since the treaty directs the execution of the 
article to begin at a point which can have no existence, until 
the due north line has intersected highlands acknowledged 
by both Governments to be those of the Treaty. 

XW. We have discovered by a critical examination of the 
grant of Nova Scotia of 1621, in the original Latin, that the 
passage which describes the western boundary of the terri- 
tory included in that grant, and which boundary was agreed 
at the time of the treaty of 1783, to be the eastern boundary 
of Massachusetts, in conformity with the provision contained 
in the charter of Massachusetts of 1691, is susceptible of a 
new intepretation, varying in important particulars from the 
received one ; and we show by a literal translation of the 
Latin, that the boundary was intonded to run from the west- 
em waters of the St Croix to the sources of the Chaudiere; 
a line which it has been seen coincides in a very striking 
manner with the boundary in the Sieur de Monts' grant of 
1603. 

XV. With reference to the great errors of Mitoheirs map 
in latitude and longitude, we have suggested some remarka- 
ble considerations resulting therefrom. We have observed 
that if a line were protracted upon that map between the 
most westom sources of the St. John and the western termi- 
nation of the Bay of Chaleurs, and were adopted as the 
boundary between the two countries, the river St John 
would fall to the south of that line and be within the United 
States. Whereas by a line protracted between the above- 
mentioned pcants properly adjusted as to the latitude and 
longitude as they exist on our map, the river St John would 
be left on the British side, and to the north of the boundary 
between the two countries. But though we have referred to 
Mitchell's map for the purpose of showing how the mistakes 
in that map m^ have contributed to account for the errone- 
ous opinions prevailing in the United States about the bound- 
ary question, we are quite aware tliat Mitchell's map is not, 
and cannot be, any authority on this question ; inasmuch as 
it is not mentioned or referred to, in any manner, in the trea- 
ty. The boundary must be determined by applying the 
words of the treaty to the natural features of the country it- 
self, and not by applying those words to any map. 

XVI. It appears that, in the discussions which have been 
hitherto had on the subject of the grant of Nova Scotia in 
1621, reference has always been had to an American trans- 
lation of that grant which was defective ; and that all the 
omissions and inaccuracies in that defective translation singu- 
larly concur to obscure the nature of the claim which her 
Maiesty's Government is interested to maintain. 

XVII. We have shown that the terms due north line 
which were originally used in the commission of Montague 
Wihnot, Esq , in 1763, were inserted in that instrument, 
because the sources of St Croix river, being to the south of 
those of the Penobscot, it was necessary to (Srect a due north 
line to be drawn from those sources as far as the southern 
boundary of the colony of Quebec, a fact which goes far to 
identify that boundary with the highlands of the treaty of 
1783. 

XVm. In adverting to the proceedmgs of the coumis- 
noners appointed, under the treaty of 1794, to identify the 
St. Croix river, we remark upon the erroneous estoblishment 
of the point of departure for the due north line, which has 
had a disturbing influence upon all attempts snbeeqnently 
snde to execute the treaty. Had the point of departiire of 



Ae due north line been ettablisbed at the i 
ters of the St Croix, aggreably to a just constrndion of the 
treaty of 1783, it would have intersected highlands south of 
the Roostuc river ; and any further protraction of the dne 
north line from that point of intersection could not have 
been proposed, the treaty directing the due north line to go 
to the highlands, and not to any further point 

XIX. In that branch of our report entitled * The Physi- 
cal Geography of the Country,' we have shown that the line 
of * highlands,' claimed by the United States to be the high- 
lands of the treaty of 1 783, even if it were continuous, which 
it is not, and if it divided the waters flowing in opposite di- 
rections, which it does not passes at least 50 miles to the 
north of the north-westernmost bead of Connecticut river, 
and therefore could not by any reasoning be shown to be 
the * highlands' of the treaty of 1783 ; those highlands being 
required by that treaty to go to the north-westernmost head 
of Connecticut river. 

XX. We have shown that the assumptions on die part of 
some of the official agenU of the United States, both in rela- 
tion to the continuity and to the dividing character of their 
' highlands,' and to the elevation above the sea of the point 
they have stated to be the north-west angle of Nova Scotia 
of Uie treaty of 1783, are altogether unfounded in &ct That 
the conclusions upon which they have rested the American 
case, instead of being the legitimate resulte of practical invest- 
igation, are unsubstantial inventions brought forward in the 
absence of all real investigation ; conveying erroneous ideas 
of the nature of the country; and calculated to midead, 
not only their own authorities, but public opinion in Um 
United States and in Europe, as to the merito of this qnea- 
tion. 

In concluding this report we have to ask the indolgenoe 
of your lordship if it should appear to be less complete than 
the importance of the subject required, or would have ad- 
mitted of. The very short period allotted for our personal 
examinations of the disputed territory, was diligently em- 
ployed by us, as long as the season permitted us to continne 
our investigations; nor were they discontinued until we had 
made ourselves acquainted with the natural features of the 
country to the extent required by the important end con- 
templated in our instructions. 

We are also aware that the somewhst complicated history 
of this controversy might, in more able hands, have been 
treated with greater ability, yet we venture to adi your lord- 
ship to rely upon the fidelity of all our statements. If we may 
be thought to have occasionally exceeded the precise fine of 
our instructions, we rest our justification on the great anxiety 
we have felt to vindicate our country and our Government 
from imputations as offensive as they are unfounded. Inti- 
mately allied as Great Britain and the Uiu'ted States are, we 
have thought it due to a question which haa somewhat en- 
dangered the peace happily subsisting between them, that 
we should firankly explain some of the causes why the two 
Govemmenta have hitherto been defeated in their earnest at* 
tempt to bring the dispute to an equitable and amicable aiw 
rangcment If our strictures upon the conduct of some of 
the agenta of the two Governmenta heretofore employed in 
ineflfectoal attempta to settle the boundary question should 
give pain in any quarter, we can only say that the mainte- 
nance of British rights and the preservation of peace did 
not appear to us to admit of being compromised by personal 
considerations. We have, therefore, stated things as we found 
them to be, and have been impartial in the application of our 
remarks. Above all, we desire to say that we have not in- 
tended to insinuate a doubt as to the good faith of the Go- 
vernment of the United States in the progress of this matter. 
On the contrary, we have regretted to see that those irreg«- 
burities on the part of some of ite agents, which it has been 
our duty to expose, could not foil to mislead that intelligeni 
Government whose conduct during the negotiations has been 
uniformly marked by fairness. Notwithstanding the asaer- 
tions which during so long a period have been confidently 
urged, that the United Slates alone can rightfully claim ^ 
territory in question, we hope to have proved that the claui 
of Great Britain doee not, as has been allegedi rest anoa 
Tague and indefensiUe ground^ bat that she fin always had 
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ft dear and indefeasible title, by right and by poeseaston, to 
the whole of the disputed territory : a title, it is true, which 
has hitherto been somewhat obscured by its rather compli- 
cated history, and by the want of that interest which coun- 
tries in the state of a wilderness, and remote from the mo- 
ther country, sometimes fail to inspire. 

If it should be urged that the British agents, in whose 
hands this question has heretofore been, have sometimes 
taken different views of (he subject, and consequently ex- 
pressed themselves in a manner inconsistent with the reason- 
ings which we have used, we may fairly attribute it to the 
want of that more accurate information which we possess 
at this time. But it becomes less surprising that they should 
have so acted under the disadvantageous circumstances we 
have alluded to, when we see that the people of Maine, whose 
legitimate home is conterminous with the country in dispute, 
have not to this day examined the territory, as they might 
have done, with an accuracy that admitted of an impartial 
judgment being formed, whether their claim, as they have 
hitherto preferred it, was or was not truly in accordance with 
the language and intentions of the treaty of 1783. It is not 
to be conc^ed, that they who were so much interested in 
the decision of the question, and who, as it were, live upon 
the spot, have contributed little or nothing to clear up the 
difficulties attending upon the subject Their acts seem 
prindpally to have been confined to surveying the land into 
townships to be settled by their own citizens, and leaving 
it to the next generations to assert the proprietorship of them. 
Time will prove or disprove our statements. We have had 
troth at ali times for our guide, and noW confidently declare 
that, if upon concluding our investigations we had found 
reason to believe that the claim of Great Britain was, in our 
judgment, a doubtful one, we should have reported that fiut 
to your lordship. 

When this question shall receive a more calm and a more 
careful examination in the United States, we believe that the 
American people, who are eminently capable of forming a 
deliberate and sound judgment upon this grave question, will 
be anxious that it shall be decided according to the principles 
of strict justice, and consistently with the reverence due to 
that treaty whence is dated the independence of their Go- 
▼emment. 

Finally, it gives us great satisfaction to be able to state to 
your lordship, that we have carefully examined every branch 
of this important subject as it has come under our consider- 
ation and that conscientiously believing that the claims of 
Great Britain to the whole of the disputol territory are found- 
ed in justice, and are in plain accordance with the second 
•rticle of the treaty of 1783, and with the physical geography 
of the country ; — 

We report that we have found a line of highlands, agree- 
ing with the language of the second article of the treaty of 
1783, extending from the north-westernmost head of the 
Connecticat river to the sources of the Chaudiere, and pass- 
ing firom thence, in a north-easterly direction, south of the 
Roostuc, to the Bay of Chaleurs. The course of that line 
is traced out on the map A, accompanying our report Upon 
the left margin of this map we have placed a section of the 
country along the line as far as the Lake Keeaquawgam ; 
and upon the right margin a perpendicular section along the 
exploratory due north Une, accompanying them both with 
barometrical elevations. 

We further report that there does not exist in the dis- 
pated territory, any other line of highlands which is in ao- 
cofdance with the second article of the treaty of 1783 ; and 
that the line which is claimed on the part of the United 
States, as the Une of highlands of the treaty of 1783, does 
not pass nearer than irom 40 to 60 miles of the north-west- 
emmoBt head of Connecticut river and therefore has no pre- 
tension to be put forward as the line intended by the treaty 
of 1783. We have the honor to remain, my lord, your 
lordabip'a most obedient hnmble servants, 

G. W. FEATHERSTONAUGH, 
RICHARD Z, MUDGB, 

Commisiionen. 



Excbange on Hambwrgf 

We give below a very useful table to pordnsera of iKt- 
change on Hamburg, by which they can see at a glance the 
propriety of bujing direct on Hamburg or through London. 
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The above table shows whether it is more profitable to re- 
mit Direct Exchange on London, or Bills on Hamburg. 
Example : 

6,000 Banco Maries on Hamburg, negotiated at Banco 
MariLs, 13 10 per £, im)duce £366 19 6 

Oflf Brokerage, 1-1 per cent 7 4 

Nett proceeds cash £366 13 1 

Having paid for the above 6000 Banco Marks at the rata 
of 36^ cents per Banco Mark, $1,775. 

If the same amount had been invested in Bills on London, 
at per cent. 108 03 £369 13 9 

And deducting the interest at 60 days, at 6.pcr 
cent 3 18 

The aamo proceeds would have been credited £866 12 1 
[T\me9 and Evening Star. 
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We copy from the London Journal of Commerce, of 22d 
and 29th of August, received by the late steam-ship arri- 
▼lis, the following articles on cotton. 

The East India €otton Trade. 

No greater proof of the march of intelligence will be 
found in our commercial records for the current year, than 
the fact of ihe Directors of the East India Company having 
invited the manufacturers of Manchester to meet them at 
Liverpool to examine into the efficiency of machines for 
cleaning cotton. The few thousands which the Governor 
General of India proposes as rewards for the best specimens 
of Cotton, are offered judiciously ; but no amount of money, 
in the way of prizes, will go so far as the evidence which 
the Company have given of their serious interest in the sub- 
ject. What is there which the mechanical skill and inge- 
nuity of this country cannot do, when there is an adequate 
reward to tempt its industry and research ? Now that the 
Company have taken up, in earnest, the cultivation of Cot- 
ton in India, and have declared (he mechanical obstacle to 
its success, all the practical and speculative talent of this 
country — and probably of other countries — will breast itself 
against that obstacle and conquer it. There is a fortune be- 
fore the successful discoverer, such as even our Arkwrights 
and Peels do not possess. The man who invents a machine 
to clean East India Cotton will have a name in history, to 
aay nothing of " the possibility of wealth beyond the bounds 
of human avarice." to use Dr. Johnson's words in describ- 
ing Thrale's brewery when for sale. We confess ourselves 
to be such optimists in mechanical science that nothing but 
a clearly physical impossibility would make us despair of 
removing an obstacle to so simple a process as cleaning the 
Cotton fruit from its seed. At the present moment it requires 
three hands in India, with their clumsy machinery, to clean 
thirty-five pounds of Cotton in a day. The American ^m- 
taw will clean about 1 ,200 pounds a day ; and we have not 
the-sljghtest hesitation in saying that the American gin-taw 
will in a year or two be superseded. We wish we could im- 
press this belief upon the East India Company, because it 
would give still more zeal to their laudable endeavors. On 
this point both they and the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce seem to halt. The one body as merchants, and the 
other as manufocturers, do not seem to know what mechan- 
ics can do for them. 

The Company have procured from America persons prac- 
tically acquainted with the cleaning of cotton, and have sent 
them out to India to teach the natives the art. They like- 
vvise imported several j7n-9aw«, and had them set up at Liv- 
erpool, in order that a Committee of the Directorship should 
meet a deputation of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
to see the engines at work.* The first fact to be obser\'ed of 
this experimental trip is, that an ingenious Englishman pre- 
•ented to them a patented improvement on the American 
gin^a-w, which dressed East India Cotton, in the opinion of 
a select committee ot Manchester manufacturers, in such a 
style as to make it worth from a half-penny to a penny a 
pound more than that turned out by the American machi- 
nery itself. Thb says something at least for the optimism 
we have ventured to express with regard to machinery ; but 
the second point we have to remark upon is still more wor- 
thy of note. The Deputation from Manchester, sent te meet 
the East India Directors, ** to witness the experiments in- 
tended to be made of cleaning cotton with the gin-saw," in 
its report says — " It seems worthy of remark that some dif- 
ficulties may have to be encountered in India in providing 
the requisite moving power for driving machinery of this 
description.'' We nave seen the machinery at work, and 

we can see none of the difficulties obscurely hinted at 

There are only three powers yet discovered to give motion 
to machinery, so as to save manual labor — namely, wind, 
water, and steam rf sn^ what peculiar difficulties there are in 
India in any one of these respects we are a loss to conjec- 
tufe. With reepect to wind and water, India has a great 

* See an account of the experiments on page 134. 
f In this country we use, generally, another power for the 
purpoee, Aor#« powers— Ed. Kie. 



advantage over us in the regularity with which the winds 
blow and the waters flow ; and as to ateam power, what 
difficulty can there be about that 1 To use the words of 
their own report, every one " of the talented and experien- 
ced gentlemen, natives of the United States of America, and 
brought up as cotton-planters, who will be able to give a new 
impulse to the growth of cotton in India" — every one of 
these gentlemen, so judiciously selected by the Enst India 
Company, will coft more than a steam engine. There seems 
to be some confusion on this point in the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce — a difficulty raised where none really ex- 
ists. The great beauty of steam power is, that it can (if we 
may so write) turn its hand to anything. The engine which 
will print the words we are now writing, would, under the 
arrangements of a clever mechanist, in a few hours be ready 
to print a piece of calico. There is no difficulty now about 
finding a moving power for any purpose. Steam power re- 
quires only the combination of two sorts of talent — the en- 
gineer to construct and the mechanist to guide it With re- 
spect to this particular woHc, cleaning cotton from the seed, 
a six-horse power is amply sufficient ; just such an engine, 
in fact, as is used by our large houses in roasting coffee. — 
There can be little " difficulty*' in the East India Company 
finding two hundred pounds for an article like that If 
they would take our advice they would send out a dozen, 
with a good engineer to set them up, and the cleverest ma- 
chanist they can find to direct them. 

For what the East India Company have done they de- 
serve national approbation. The particular attempt now 
making to extend the cultivation of cotton in India may fail, 
although we are sanguine of its success ; but, notwithstand- 
ing such failure. Cotton will be cultivated on a large scale in 
India. The impetus has been given ; the progress is irresis- 
tible. Captain Bayles and his American assistants are now 
on their route overland to India — the precursors of another 
victory of peace " no less renowned than those of war." 

We have purposely confined ourselves to the mechanical 
part of the question this week. In a future paper we shall 
undertake the larger question of the commercial policy, which 
we are happy to observe the East India Company are in- 
clined to pursue. 

Tbe Ckitton Culture & manufactnrefl at 
tbe United States. 

A series of papers, exhibiting remarkable ability in a com- 
mercial, statistical, manufacturing, and agricultural point of 
view, have been published in the Botton PatrioU They 
have created quite a sensation amongst the planters, politi- 
cians, and merchants of the United States, in consequence of 
the force and propriety of their reasoning. We regret that 
their number and extreme length prevent us giving a view 
in extenso of their entire contents. The entire series would 
fill a small volume. We proceed, however, to notice a few 
facts and reasonings that will not fail to be examined with 
interest by the British importers and manufacturers of cotton 
from the United States. 

The writer in the Patriot very properly commences with 
the maxim, that the '* market price of an article is regulated 
by its demand." He then argues, that the advance in cotton 
which commenced in 1 833, was occasioned by a falling off 
in the supply, as compared with its increased consumption. 
Tlie low prices preceding that period he considers lessened 
the imports firom India, and kept the crops of the United 
States below what they would have been under the stimnlue 
of high prices. The great advancement of prices firom 1 834 
to 1837 induced a rapid extension of the cultivation of cot- 
ton in the United States, which, in the course of a few years, 
neariy doubled its product, and prices have fallen from 30 to 
40 per cent below the average rates of 1834 to 1837. He 
argues, too, that there was over-production of cotton fiBibrics 
in England in 1838, as may be inferred from the sudden and 
extraordinary increase of the raw material. Thus the cot- 
ton imported into England was— 

In lSd7 357,000,000 lbs. 

In 1 838 469,000,000 \\m. 

In 1839^. , only 345,000,000 Ib^ ^T^ 
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The present year will show an increase : bat then it is well 
known that, in many instances, the manufactured articles 
may be bought below the cost of manufacturing. 

He then enters into another branch of his subject, and 
seems to think that the United States cotton manufactures 
have advanced too rapidly. The statistics prove that the 
cotton manufactured in the United States was — 

In 1833-4 ^ 196.400. bales. 

In 1835-6 236,700 « 

In 1837-8 246,000 " 

In 1839 276,000 " 

The above statement shows that the increase or consump- 
tion in the United States, for cotton home manufactures, 
reached 60 per cent in five years ; while the importation of 
cotton and linen fabrics from Europe was nearly doubled in 
the same period. But he argues, that owing to the pressure 
of the times, ** many of these could not be paid for.'^ 

An important feature in the reasons adduced for the over- 
production of cotton at the period in question, was the ''in- 
flated state of the currency." Thus, according to the poblic 
returns, the issue of Bank notes 

In 1834 was 95,000^000 doU. 

In 1886 186,000,000 " 



Bank liabilities (deposits and drcu- 

laUon m 1834) 191,000,000 * 

Ditto, m 1836, 341,000,000 * 

Hence, also, the primaiy and efficient cause of Uie great re- 
vulsion of 1837. 

The effect of the expanding and redundant currency, too, 
was to induce an erroneous investment of capital in cotton 
manufiu^ures, which ** evil was cured by the suspension of 
work in some of the mills, an increased exportation, and the 
increased consumption and increasing population in the 
United States." In 1838-9, the currency being again in ex- 
cess, cotton again advanced, and too extensive speculations 
were once more induced. 

The able writer, therdbre, contends that the people of the 
United States engaged in the cotton business are suffering 
from the effects of over-production, a difficulty which, as far 
as this country is concerned, will only be overcome as it vrwa 
before, by a decreased production and an increased demand. 
He then shows the effect of a general peace on consump- 
tion. Thus, the consumption of cotton in Great Britain 
was, in — 

1800 66,000,000 lbs. 

1818 1 12,000,000 lbs. 

1821 126.000,000 lbs. 

1837 357,000,000 lbs. 

1838 459,000,000 lbs. 

1839 (fell off) 345,000,000 lbs. 

We will not follow further the facts and reasonmgs of this 
author, but we may draw attention to one important condu- 
non that may be drawn from his writings, viz. that the pres- 
ent production of cotton in the nations of the civilized world 
is more than the consumption of the world demands,! It 
therefore follows, that until the relative proportions of de- 
mand and supply be more nieely balanced, no material or 
peimanent advance in the price of the article can be antici- 
pated. — London Jour, of Com, 



ReBcintUng of the late Foot Office Jieatriction, — News- 
paper readers will be gratified to learn by the following official 
letter to the Post Master at Boston, which we copy from the 
Times of that city, that the unauthorized restriction upon 
newspaper circulation has been rescinded : 

Poat Office Department, Contract Office,"} 
Sept. 9. 1840. S 
Sir : Since issuing the orders of the 5th,* 16th, and 20th, 
August, indicating a determination of the Department to en- 
force the legal restriction upon the conveyance of newspa- 
pers by contractors and their agents, over post routes, out of 
the mail, information has been received, that the papers usu- 
ally sent in that way would not, if the restriction were en- 
forced, be carried in the mail so as to contribute to the reve- 
nues of the Department : And perceiving also that those 
whose interests are most aflected by the enforcement of this 
prohibition profess to entertain doubts in regard to the con- 
struction given to the law, and that a very general public 
sentiment prevails that this restriction has, by a change in 
the modes and &cilities of conveying newspapers, b^ome 
inexpedient if not unjust, — the Postmaster Greneral, on a re- 
view of the question, has come to the conclusion to suspend 
for the present adopting the measures uadicated by the said 
orders for the enforcement of the restriction, with the view ^ 
of affording an opportunity, afler the public mind has been 
called to the question, for Congress to consider the subject 
and to adopt such further Legislation in relation to it as they 
may think the present condition and interests of the country 
may demand. 

Veiy respectfully, 

Your ob't servant 
(Signed,) 8. R. HOBBIE, 

First Assistant P. M. GeneraL 
N. Greene, Esq., P. M. Boston. 

Trade of Buenos Jyres, — The following statement of 
the shipping and tonnage employed between Great Britain 
and the States of the River Plate for the last 1 8 years, as 
compiled from official sources, will at once exhibit the pro- 
gress and vicissitudes of our trade with the Argentine Re- 
public, as also the loss sustained by such of our merchants 
as are connected with it, by the protracted duration of the 
French blockade : 



7%e Cunardt, — ^The editor of the Germantown Telegraph 
•ays that *'the brothers Cunard. the proprietors or originators 
of the Liverpool, Halifax, and Boston line of steam packets, 
are the sons of Abraham Cunard who was bom at what is 
called *« The Neck," three or four miles below Philadelphia, 
where he resided with his father until the commencement of 
the American Revolution, when, the family taking part with 
the mother country, left with the British, and took up their 
residence at Halifax, where Abraham, in due time entered 
extensively into commercial business, which he prosecuted 
for many years with great success. He continued to reside 
there until his death, leaving a very large estate to his chil- 
dren—among which were those to whom wo now have par- 
ticular reference. We have this information from an elderly 
gentleman of Philadelphia of much intelligence and respect- 
ability. 



British Vessels Inwards. 
Ships. Tons. Men. 
7,609. . . .420 
9,109.... 608 
9,237.... 498 
7,788. . . .439 
8,697.... 479 
4,713.... 267 
578.... 62 
2,421.. ..160 
10,087.... 672 
9,784.... 631 
7;289....426 
4,231.... 234 
401 



1821. .41... 
1822.. 52... 
1823.. 62... 
1824.. 41... 
1826.. 45... 
1826.. 26... 
1827.. 4... 
1828.. 16... 
18^9.. 66... 
1830.. 61... 
1831.. 42... 
1832. .23... 



1833.. 38... 7,184. 
1834.. 62... 10,110.... 626 
1836.. 50... 9,299.... 607 
1836.. 26... 4,389.... 232 
1837.. 32... 6,267.... 323 
1838.. 68... 11,979.,.. 660 
1839.. 76... 15,287.... 816 



British Vessels Outwards. 
Ships. Tons. Men. 
1821.. 51... 9,682.... 538 
1822.. 65... 10,058.... 676 
1823.. 34... 6,335.... 365 
1824.. 43... 7,924.... 479 
1826. .61... 10,302.... 605 
1826.. 23... 4,906.... 262 



1827.. 19 
1828.. 25. 
1829.. 48. 
1830.. 36. 
1831.. 25. 
1832.. 30. 
1833. .40. 
1834.. 48. 
1835.. 46. 



3,81 8.... 226 
4,281.... 248 
9,048.... 536 
6,294.... 378 



4,483.... 255 
5.876.... 335 
7,929.... 440 
9,206.... 613 
9,380..,. 516 
1836.. 26... 7,441..,. 386 
1837.. 49... 12,914.... 637 
1838.. 39... 9,251.... 483 
1839.. 37... 8,024.... 444 



The following is an epitome of the value of Britbh manu- 
factures and produce imported into the States of the Rio do 
la r lata from 1821 to 1838, both inclusive:— 



1821... £591,031 
1822... 981,046 
1823... 664,4'?6 
1824... 1,141,920 
1825... 849,920 
1826... 371,117 



1827. 

1829. 

1830.. 

1831.. 

1832. . 

1833.. 



.£154,896 
758,640 
632,172 
339,870 
660,162 
515,362 



1834.. 
1835. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 



£8314«4 
658,625 
697,384 
696,104 
680,345 



We gave the return for 1839 in our last number, though 
in rather a different form« — London Journal of Commerce, 



* See page 123, 
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Tl%e ^orth'Eattem Boundary. — The following letter 
has been handed to us for publication. We do not remem- 
ber to have seen it beibre in print. — J^. Y. Amer, 

i'hiladelphia, Jlpnl 8. 1790. 

Sir: I received your letter of the 3 1st of last past, relat- 
ing to encroachments made on the eastern limits of the 
United Statee, by settlers under the British Government, 
pretending that it is the Western, and not the Eastern river 
of the Bay of PassamaquoJdy which was designated by the 
name of St Croix in the treaty of peace with that nation. 
•nd requesting of me to communicate any facts, which my 
memory or papers may enable me to recollect, and which 
may indicate the true River, which the Commissioners on 
both fides had in their view to establish as the boundary be- 
tween the two nations. Your letter found me under a se- 
▼ere fit of my malady, which prevented my answering it 
fooner, or attending, indeed, to any kind of business. I can 
now assure you that I am perfectly clear in the remembrance 
that the map we used in tracing the boundary, was brought 
to the treaty by the Commissioners from England, and that 
it was the same that was published by Mitchell, above twen- 
ty years before. Having a copy of that map by me in loose 
uieets, I send you that sheet which contains the Bay of 
Passamaquoddy, where you will see that part of the boun- 
dary traced. I remember, too, that in part of the boundary, 
we relied much on the opinion of Mr. Adams, who had 
lleen concerned in some former disputes concerning those 
territories. I think therefore, that you may obtain some 
further light from him. That the map we used was Mit- 
chell's map. Congress were acquainted at the time, by letter 
to their Secretary for Foreign Afiaiis, which I suppose may 
be found upon their files. 

I have the honor to be, with the greatest esteem and respect, 
Sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 

B. FsAlTKLIir. 

To Thomas Jefierson, 

Secretary of State of the United States. 

WortM in Cotton. — We are informed that in this Parish 
and the Parish of St Mary, the worms are making great ra- 
Tttges in the cotton fields ; they are destroying all the leaves 
of the plants, and, should they continue, in a couple of vseeks 
there will be nothing left but the stocks and a few bales, 
which it is probable, they will also destroy, — at least, the 
joong and tender ones. We have been told, that in the 
lower Parish, whole fields are now completely shorn of their 
leaves. It will be perceived, by the following article from 
the Red River Republican, that the same subject of com- 
plaint exists in that Parish, and we apprehend that it is 
general throughout the state ; no doubt, also, that in Missis- 
sippi and Alabama, they will not be exempt from the scourge, 
and, in that case, there will be a very great failure in the 
ootlon crops this year. Prices will range high in consequence 
daring the next business season. — Alexandria Rep, 

JflBVf C9tton» — A lot of six bales of the new cotton crop 
arrived here on Monday, from the plantation of John Comp- 
ton, on Bayou Boeuf, the first of the season. Yesterday 
twelve bales from the plantation of Branch Tanner came 
in from Bayou Huff Power plantation. From the best in- 
formation we can gather, the crops of this Parish and of the 
Red River country generally, will be short of what was an- 
ticipated ; the worms having lately done great damage to the 
crops.^.^/earonJrta Republican. 

JVYfM Day* and a Ha^fto England. — Who, half a cen- 
tuiy sinoe, would have ventured to predict that in the year 
1840, a passage would be made from Halifax to Liverpool 
In nine day9 and a half? Yei so it is, and it was perform- 
ed by the steam-ship Britannia, Capt WoonRiTi'r. The 
New York Times states that her passage hither was made 
in 12 days — her passage home in nine and a half. She led 
Barton on the 1st, and Halifax on the 4th ult., taking out 
66 passengers. At about noon, on Friday, the 14th, she 
was telegraphed as being off Holyhead — at 8 o'clock in the 
mwiing, she entered the Victoria, up which she steamed in 
gallant style, and thus completed the most extraordinary 
Yujage onrsoordw — Philadelphia Qaxette. 



Cliineie Ediet. 

Yu Kwangchowfoo and Lung, an expectant Cbefoo, em- 
powered to manage the undertaking, hereby issue this edict 
to the Hong merchants, and all other merchants, that they 
may thoroughly know and understand. 

We have just received an edict from the high authorities 
stating that the English, after being driven out to the high 
seas, did, in succession, one aftei another, \\h their anchors, 
spread their sails, and proceed to the foreign ocean, as the 
pilots have duly examined and reported, but, at the same 
time, those which loiter about and anchor off Lintin and 
other places on the high seas, are also not a few ; and, more- 
over, there are a great many traitorous natives and depraved 
boat people, greedy after profit and regardless of life, who 
covet the fat mutton, and put away the bad smell. These 
have gradually collected and formed a circle around the fo- 
reign ships ;) therefore it was that, on the 27th day of the 
previous moon, the admiral mandarins, and soldiers, took 
with them strong and vuliant swimmers, and made an at- 
tack by fire, when they either in succession burned the said 
traitorous boats, or brought the people whom they contained 
up here (to Canton) for trial and punishment, as is on re- 
cord. 

And as just now is the time when we are concocting plans 
for driving out the English ships, we really fear that of the 
ships of other countries there may be some coming in or 
going out which may be there anchored for the moment, and 
close to the EngUsh shipping ; it behoves us immediate 
to cause the hong merchants to communicate our commands 
to the American consul, and all other consuls, that they may 
send word to their ships which have already signed the duly 
prepared bond not to smuggle opium, or clandestinely con- 
vey goods or merchandise for the English, that they may be 
very careful to choose out a proper and safe anchorage for 
their ships, not upon any account to go near the EngUah 
vessels, which may lead to tbe gem being consumed with 
the common stone. 

If. afler the issuing of this edict, such foreigners do not 
speedily know how to shun (bad company,) but still foolish- 
ly remain in a position of danger — if they will cast anchor 
near the Engli^ shipping, then this will show that they have 
a desire to scheme after the profit arising from conveying 
and selling goods for the English; and supposing that 
through the unforseen accidents attending wind and water 
these should also be burnt, will it not be they who have 
brought the evil upon themselves ? What will be the nse 
of their after repentance ? 

We (the Kwangchowfoo and colleague) therefore unite 
the circumstances, and issue this edict, and when it reaches 
the said hong merchants, let them instantly, and in confor- 
mity therewith, communicate the same with the utmost ten- 
derness and distinctness to the American and other consols, 
that they may perfectly know and understand ; let not their 
shipping anchor in the vicinity of the English, lest that they 
involve themselves in their doom. 

Hasten ! hasten ! Do not oppose. A special edict 

Taoukwangi ^Oth year, 2d moon, 20M day. 
CAiTTOir, March 23d, 1840. 

Bombay Timet, 



Consuh of Belgium.— Tht President of the United States 
has recognised the undernamed persons as Consuls for Bel- 
gium: 

Philadelphia— Joseph Mora Moss. 

Boston — John Douglass Bates. 

Portland — ^Thomas Amory Debloir. 

Baltimore — Samuel D. Walker. 

Richmond — A. W. Noting. 

Charleston — George A. Hopley. 

Savannah — John C. Ferrell. 

Mobile — Charles Auie. 

New York — Hippoly te MaK. 

Eastport — Loreing F. Wheeler. 

Norfolk — John Capron. 
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CORN TRADE. 
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CorM Trade* 

On page 132, w« furnidied tables of the imports of Com, 
Flour, Ac into England fix>m all parts of the world except 
Ireland^tlie following is from the same source (the Circular to 
Bankers Aug, 7,) and shows a similar table of the exports 
from Ireland from 1820 to 1839, accompanied with the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

^ As this letter is purposely intended to be more of an in- 
dicative than of a positive character, with relation to the 
ynewa contained in it concerning the supplies of wheat and 
the probable course of the com trade, we will next advert 
*to the state of Ireland. That island has for two years been 
almost a blank as far as supplies of wheat and flour to this 



country are concerned ; it may fairly be doubted whether 
Ireland did not take more of these commodities — at least of 
wheat, from England, than she exported to Great Britain in 
the year 1839 and «o far in 1840. It appears from the sub* 
jomed table that the collective exports of wheat and wheat 
flour from Ireland have been progressively declining since 
the year 1834. The yearly returns include part of the pso* 
duce of two succeeding harvests ; in what proportions is a 
point which nothing but (he state of the com when gathered, 
as to its bemg marketable or not, can determine. The falling 
ofi* in the quantity marked for 1839 we ascribe more to the 
harvest of that } ear, which was gathered late, and the grain 
wad stored in wretched condition, than to the harvest of 1838« 
In this table the column headed B. P. and R. includes beans, 
pease, and rye, the bulk being beans. 



Export off Cora^ Flour, and Meal, from Ireland* 



Years. 


(iUARTBBS OV 


CWTS. OF 


















Wheat 


Oats. 


Barley. 


Malt. 


B. P. & R. 


Wheat flowr. 


Oatmeal. 


1820 


398,373 


994,343 


94,300 


112 


9,427 


194,788 


46,186 


1821 


476,940 


1,159,824 


78,228 


.... 


7,897 


296,036 


66,670 


1822 


384,973 


565,692 


22,762 


840 


9,358 


343,731 


32,361 


1823 


275,178 


984,596 


19,452 


702 


7,310 


863,852 


109,697 


1824 


260,562 


1,141,870 


44,722 


1,173 


6,668 


336,856 


136,220 


1826 


283,340 


1,603,204 


164,822 


.... 


.... 


394,607 


204,618 


1826 


241,943 


1,180,783 


66,197 


1,203 


8,742 


266,464 


196,565 


1827 


307,663 


1,202,104 


67,832 


671 


11,732 


351,639 


225,181 


1828 


474,993 


1309,504 


84,209 


863 


13,318 


621,664 


427,696 


1829 


340,096 


1,419,514 


97,163 


2,011 


16,460 


626,293 


408.716 


1830 


837,644 


1,227,618 


189,693 


2,820 


22,021 


672,348 


400,948 


1831 


408,659 


1,286,955 


185,580 


10,808 


19,790 


524,244 


' 683,343 


1832 


552,741 


1,665,493 


124,319 


8,229 


16,743 


831,609 


614,340 


1833 


541,472 


1,356,228 


101,789 


7,017 


21,930 


1,059,813 


646.616 


1834 


462,230 


1,279,800 


208,996 


3,865 


21,929 


1,110,464 


774,900 


1835 


340,613 


1,464,350 


156,249 


10,357 


28,308 


1,124,917 


667,667 


1836 


260,894 


1,644,587 


184,272 


22,214 


21,008 


1,186,840 


770,607 


1837 


253,637 


1,637,659 


187,689 


4,174 


29,508 


983,899 


1,006,362 


1838 


209,222 


1,947,199 


166,472 


6,001 


27,440 


1,166,768 


1,257,770 


1839 


98,473 


1,322,829 


61,676 


2,861 


15,330 


559,044 


917,676 



Now we are of opinion that the diOerence in the produce 
of Ireland this year compared with that of either of the last 
two yeaiB, and more' especially with 1839, may be amply 
sufficient to compensate all the inferior and defective crops 
to be found in Great Britain at the forthcoming harvest; it 
may be adequate to give a deciiled turn to the com trade for 
the ensuing twelve months. For although we admit that 
the cultivation of wheat in Ireland has been gradually con- 
tracted for some years past, while its consumption within 
that country has been gradually increasing, yet the supply 
may be large relatively with 1839, and that of oata and oat^ 
meal this year is likely to be greatly augmented compared 
with either of the last two years — taking the year from the 
month of July in each. Supposing Ireland to send us no 
more than 600,00u quarters in wheat and wheat fiour in- 
stead of (on the balance) nothing, and to want none of those 
commodities from us except perhaps some Httle for seed, she 
will yield a supply for external csnsumpUon which, among 
the principal sources, is second only to that great source, the 
three eastern counties of England. The exports of wheat 
and wheat flour from Ireland, in the year 1888, exceeded 
this estunate— if such it must be called -of 500,000 quar- 
ters. ^ We even thus early venture to point attention to this 
consideration, because from all the information which we 
have yet been able to obtain, we regard it as by no means 
impoasible, nor with good weather very improbable for the 
consequence here pointed out to take place. At all events 
the oat crop in Ireland is, we believe, likely to be large, and 
this cannot fiul to have a material bearing on the consump- 
tion and prices of w heat u IreiaDd and Giaat Britain." 



Rmlroad to Canandaigiia^—Tim morning at 4 o'clock^ 
the first regular train of passenger cars started from this city 
to Canandaigua. Those also who wish to take an airing 
before break&st, can go to Canandaigua and return in time 
to eat, at least at a fashionable hour ; or if they take an early 
tea, they can go there afler it, and return before 9 o'clock ! 
The few miles between Auburn and Canandaigua and be- 
tween Batavia and Buffido, arc all that remain to complete 
the most rapid communication between Lake Erie and tha 
Atlantic cities. — Rochetter Democrat, Sept, 9. 

Bank of England. — Quarter Average of the Weekly 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of England, from the 26& 
of May, 1840, to the 18th of August, 1840, both mcluaiva, 
pursuant to the Act 3 and 4 Wm. IV., c 98. 

JJabilitiet, Atet^. 

Circulation, £17,128,000 Securities, JB23,162,000 
Deposits, 7,701,000 Bullion, 4,560,000 



je24,829,000 



^627,712,000 



Export of the Precious Metals, — The following are tha 
official returns of the exports of the precious metals finom the 
port of London, for the week ending the 20th instant: 8il« 
ver bars to Hamburg, 42,103 ounces; Silver bars to Rotter^ 
dam, 15,000 ounces ; Silver bars to Cakutta, 24,926 ounoea> 
Silver coin to Rotterdam, 24,000 ounces ; Silver coin to Lin- 
tin and Tonkoo 51,010; Silver coin to Hamburg, 13/X)0 
ounces; Gold com to Ceylon, 1,280 ounoea; Gold ban t» 
RottMdam^ 1,000 •uactsr-^Xendbfi Jstir^ ^ Com^ 
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PA88ENGBR8 ARRIVED m 1899. 



[SiPTKXBn, 



PaMengeri Arrlred In 1839. 

Asa large addtUon is annaally made to our popuIatioD from 
abroad, it becomes an interesting subject of inquiry, what is 
the number, age and occupation of those who are thus com- 
ing amongst us, and are to exert hereafler a powerful influ- 
ence on all the institutions of our country, and are to occupy 
a large portion of our extensive territory. We have lately 
received the annual report of the Secretary of State, of the 
passengers arrived in the United States, in 1839, and with 
aome labor reduced it into the following tables : 

Showing the district in which they arrived, and sex. 
District Males. 

Paasamaquoddy,. . . . 1,984 

Portland, 42 

Boston, 1,783 

I^ew Bedford, 13 

Newbury port, 5 

Nantucket, 1 

Fall River, 21 

New Haven, 19 

New London, 3 

Providence, * 19 

Newport, 37 

New York, 29,986 

Philadelphia, 2,266 

Baltimore 3,728 

Alexandria, 32 

Norfolk, 11 

Charleston, 406 

New Orleans, 7,796 

Key West, 60 



Females 


Total. 


735 


2,719 


14 


56 


1,261 


8,046* 


3 


16 





6 





1 


8 


29 


10 


29 





8 


U 


30 


15 


52 


17,703 


47,688 


1,683 


3,949 


2,353 


6,081 


6 


38 





11 


139 


646 


2,511 


10,306 


12 


62 



Total, 48,200 



26,464 



74,666 



Showing the places of birth as far as can be ascertained. 
Places of birth. 

Great Britain, 34,213 Azores, 7 

Germany, 19,474 New Holland, ] 

France, 7,'i98 Prince Edward Is.,. .. . 3 

Norway, 278 Liberia, 8 

Sweden, 46 8. America, 38 

Denmai^ 56 Brazil, 1 

Spain, 417 Chili 1 

Portugal, 19 Mexico, 363 

Russia, 7 New Grenada, 3 

Prussia, 1,234 La Guira, 1 

Switzerland, 707 Carraccas, 4 

Itoly, 73 Texas, 2,440 

Poland, 46 West Indies, 298 

Holland, 85 Bahamas, 22 

Austria, 81 Cuba, 833 

Bremen, 147 Spanish, W. I., 22 



Shoiwing the oceapatioiis. 



Occupations. 



None 1 . . . . 

Farmers 

Mechanics 

Laborers 

Merchants 

Mariners 

Clergymen 

Physicians 

Hemstresses 

Clerks 

Lawyers 

Engineers... 

Distillers *... 

Missionaries 

Mantua-makers 

Milliners.... 

Students 

Artists, 

Soldiers 

Servants 

Miners, 

Professors 

Colliers 

Travellers 

Officers army and N. 



37,666 

12,401 

8,930 

7,870 

6,633 

671 

143 

254 

296 

208 

76 

20 

2 

3 

13 

3 

6 

40 

38 

99 

22 

28 

1 

27 

7 

74,366 



Brought up 74,366 

Grocers. 

Groom 

Baker 

i^hoemaker 

Dentist 

Lecturer..... 

Weaver *.... 

Spinster 

Miller 

Tobacconist 

Printers 

Consuls 

Tanners 

Teachers 

Comedians 

Musician 

Shipmaster 

Planters 



17 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

o 

3 

8 

26 

13 

1 

1 

10 



Unknown . 



Showing the ages as fiur 

Years. Males. 

Under 5 2.678 

6tol0 2,532 

10tol6 3.077 

15 to 20 5.297 

2u to 25 9,316 

25to30 9,436 

30 to 36 6,226 

36 to 40 3,840 

40&UP 4.803 



as ascertained. 

Females. 
2,164 
2,212 
2,603 
3,873 
4,711 
3,727 
2,710 
1,938 
2,392 



74,445 
. 221 

74,666 



Total. 

4,842 
4.744 
6,680 
9,170 
14.027 
13,163 
8,935 
6.778 
7,195 



Belgian, . 
Naples, . . . 
Sicily, . . . . 
Turkey,. . . 
Hanover,. . 
Minorca,. . 
Sardinia, . . 
Genoa, . . . 
Malaga, . . . 
Corsica, . . 
Malta,.... 
Bavaria, .. 
Hamburg, . 



1 French, 

1 Bermuda, 

2 Jamaica, 

1 Br. W. Indies,. 

I Barbadoes, 

6 Demarara,. 



26 

. 13 

1 

. 61 

6 

1 

6 St. Croix, 10 

2 Hayti, 30 

6 Nova Scotia 287 

2 N. Brunswick, 918 

28 Canada, < 56 

61 Pictou. 16 

30 Nassau, 2 

Halifax 11 

Total from Europe,. . 64,227 British Amer. Col,. ... 636 
Unknown, 183 

70.609 
Ignited States, .4,1 57 



Total, 74,666 



*Iiicludiag 12 unotrtayi. 



47,204 26,230 73,434 

It thus api>ears that the whole number of passengers ar- 
rived in 1839, is, 74,666, of whom 70,509 were natives of 
foreign countries, and 4,167, of the United States. Of the 
whole number, 47,688 arrived at New York, 10,306 at New 
Orleans, 6,031 at Baltimore, 3,949 at Philadelphia, 3,046 at 
Boston, and the residue at other places. 

As to birth— 34,213 were of Great Britain, 19,474 Ger* 
many. 7,198 of France, 1,234 of Prussia and 2108 of other 
parts of Europe, making the whole numb^ from Europe 
64,227. Texas furnished 2y440, Mexico 363, Cuba 833, 
and the West Indies and British Colonies the reaidue, chief* 
ly, of the foreign passengers. 

As to occupation — 37,666 are represented as baving xic^e, 
but in this number are included 26,081 Females, and a por- 
tion of the 15,166 Males under 16 years of age, which will 
account for the larger part of the number having no occu- 
pation. Of the ascertained occupations, 1 2,40 1 appear to be 
Farmers> 8,930 mechanics, 7,870 laborers and 6633 mer- 
chants, (of the last, probably a considerable number axe 
Americans.) There were also 571 Mariners, 143 Clergy- 
men, 264 Physicians, 296 Semstresses, and 208 Clerks. The 
remainder of the whole number is divided among various 
branches of business. The larger portion aqppear to be in 
the earlier and middle periods of life, as only about one tenth 
or 7,196 are above 40 years of age, while 51,073, are be- 
tween the ■see of 16 and 40. 
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IMscdTerlet of H. Bt. SttrreyiHir Slilp 
Beagle. 

llie foDbwiof aocount of the diseoveries of her Majesly*8 
^^▼eyinf^ip Beagle i» going the round of the Australian 
papers, haTin^ been communicated to a Western Australian 
journal bv Lieutenant Stoket: 

«* ^Mg^« »iled from Sydney last June, making th^ passage 
mxoogh Torres Straits, by the inner route— one that shoulJ 
always be chosen for a single ship, from iu being safe ; 
whereas the odter new can be.so, without greater precau- 
tion than is generally taken hv the merchant-ships. 

« On the passage up the North-east coast, many parts of 
it appeared a fine country ; high peaked mountains 1 ,000 to 
1,000 ^Bet, with rich green Tallies. Where this occurs, na- 
thre fires were inyariably numerous. A small fresh-water 
riw was found on the low shore West of Cape Upstart; 
which at some seasons is a large stream, but only fit for 
boats, the mouth being almost closed up by a long bar of 
sand. The Beagle passed a little outoide the shqal off Cape 
Croker; it lies from three to seven miles N. ^ W. from the 
Cape. Few persons can enter Port Ewingion without i)eing 
^ck with t\)e truly grand sheet of water it is; and its situa- 
tion is so central, and well adapted for a settlement Many 
accounts of the young town of Victoria have already reach- 
ed Swan Aiver, and from, those who have better means of 
giving one than the writer of this. A good substantiaj mole, 
overlooked by a small battery, with some respectable-sized 
houses in the rear, gives the seUlement rather an imposing ap^ 
pearance from the waier ; which I imagine is the object at pre- 
sent aimed at-r-4o make an impression on the visiting Malays, 
the success of the coloiiy depending so much on them. With 
tnch a knowledge of the Malay nation as Sir Stamford Raffles 
possessed, it would soon tie a second Singapore. 
, . '* From Port Esangton the coast has bMn strictly e'zamin- 
ed sis fair as pape Grose. ^ This comprises the shoines of 
Dundas and Clarence Siraitp. On the South side of the lat- 
ter, Adelade River was discovered, and traced upwards 
seventy piiles in a South (i^raction. The water was fresh 
typeo^-fiye miles from the., mouth, and navigable for a 
draught of twelve ieet for fifty Qules. The banks for several 
miles were fenced with bamboos, and the countiy on each 
fide extenave allc^vial %ts, in some spots thickly wooded, 
in others opeii plams., ^ropa the iprthest position on the 
Adelade, some low hills, atK>ut 130 feet were examined to 
ihe Southwest, the only high ground seen. Alligators and 
^ildofowl were numerous, ^ . 

•* Between Clarence Strait and Cape Groze the coast is 
]|iuch tiroken, formmg three deep bays. Tortuous mangrove 
(^seks emptied themselves into each. The water In them 
Fas salt as far as the Beagle's boat could examine ; which 
m many was thirty and forty miles from the coast, generally 
in a South-east direction. FYom Cape Groze to Point Pearce 
the land was not seen, Captain King having closely examin- 
•d that part of the coast. 

" The la^ge opening aovtth of Point Pearco offered a fine 
field for the speculative reasoncr, and had always been looked 
forward to as one of the most interesting parts of the voyage, 
in a great measure froip the opinion the Surveyor-General of 
Western Australia entertained of its being the mouth of a 
krge river. This idea must strike every one in passing Point 
Pearoe, from the muddy difturbed state of the water, and 
Iha strength of the tide (flobdf setdngrto S. E.) ; and the dor- 

Voi. in.— 27 



reeinesB of it has been proved by the diecoveiy of Victoria 
River, a discovery that promises to be the high-road to the 
interior of this vast continent It has been explored 170 
miles ini a S. E. direction from Point Pearce. Fifty miles 
from the latter, it becomes a narrow rapid stream, rushing 
between ragged rocky ranges from 500 to 600 feet high, with 
a vel()city varying from two to six miles an hour. The 
country improved sis the distance increased from the sea- 
coast; and at eighty iniles from Point Pearce the river 
crosses a valley, sixteen miles wide, of alluvial smi. A pe- 
destrian party explored the last thirty-five miles of the Vic- 
tbria m five days, in a temperatpre between 95 degrees, and 
HO degrees, and canying, between eight persons, 145 
pounds. At this season of the year, some parts were found 
dry across ; but at those places, if we may judge firom tha 
inclined growth of the trees, there must sometimes pass a 
large body of water. Many of the reaches were steep and 
picturesque. ^ The valley through which the river takes tha 
latter pirt of its iortudus course, is from three to seven miles, 
betw^n rocky levet-topped ranges, from five hundred to six 
hundred feet higlL The soil is a mixture of bad and good, 
lightly timbered with the white gum. Kangaroos were veiy 
numerous, and fish plenty ; a kind of bream, co&mon m the 
river ne^r Sydney ; muscles, similar to thoefe ilotfced by Oz- 
ley in the Lachlan and Macquarie, w^re ^Isb found. I'he 
last seen of the Victoria was in latitude 1 5 degrees, 36 sec- 
onds S., longitude 130 degrees, 50 seconds E., flowing 
from the southward through a wide verdant valley. Its con- 
tinued magnitude made eveiy ihile it W98 trackl of greater 
interest; added to which was the satisfaction of knowing 
the centre of Australia was only distant five hundred miles^ 
the nearest approach that has yet been made hj land. By 
water, the head of the great Austialian Blight, and bottom of 
the gul f Carpentaria, are about the same distance. To show 
how the country abounds wi(h game, a lis^of what was kill- 
ed by the oflScdrs of the Beagle, the month th^ w^re in the 
Victoria, is here added — one alfigator, twenty ieet iq length, 
twenty-two kangaroos, fifteen brace of ducks, twenty-four 
bnice of pigeons, two of quail, slid two of a large ,kind of 
white ibis : besides several rue l>irds, among wb^ was a 
beautiful nfle green ibis. 

<* The number of motives seen did. hot exceed forty, iit 
small parties. A specimen of Oieir treacheiy wa^ experienced 
just Iwfore leaving the river, l^ Lieutenant Stokes, who was 
very dangerdiisly wounded— another instance of their not 
being the harmless, inbfiehsive race that many suppose them 
tobe. ^ 

« Owing to the strong tides, and numerous sandbanks, 
entering the Victoria will at all times be attended with some 
risk. At the full and change of the moon the tide rises thir- 
ty feet, and runs at the rate of five miles an hour. 

" The fact of all the rivers discovered by the Beagle on tha 
N. W. coast, and those before by Captain King on ^o North 
coast, flowing from the South, strongly indicates the drainage 
of the whole Continent being to the North, and the exist- 
ence of either an inland sea or extensive swamps — probably 
a succession of the latter joining the marshes the Macquarie 
was lost in, also running to the Northward. More light will 
be thrown on this subject when the great extent of low coast 
lying to the N. E. of Exmouth Gulf is examined. 

** On the passage to this place, some sperm-whales were 
seen, eighty miles West of the N. W. Cape, and two Ameri- 
can whalers the week following."-^i/oncrwi Jour, of Corny 
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From the Banken' Circular. 

Commerce of the United States, 

Tn furtherance of the elucidation of the extent and nature 
of the external commerce of the United States of North 
America, and of its influence and effect on the interests of 
Great Britain, we inserted in the last Circular an account, 
tinder ten beads, of the value in dollars of the imports into, 
,and of the exports from the United States, from and to the 
'several iglands of the West Indies, and from and to Hondu- 
ras, and Guiana, in each of the eighteen years 1821 — 1838, 
and also a detailed display of the nature and value of the 
imports into the United States from all parts of the world 
in each of the two years 1837-8. To-day we insert an ac- 
count, under seventeen heads, of the extent, as indicated by 
the value in doUart^ of the imports into and exports from 
the aforesaid United States from and to Portufral and the 
Atlantic Isles; from and to the British East Indies, and all 
other parts of Asia (except China, for which see Circular of 
the Idth inst) and islands in the Eastern and South Seas ; 
and also from and to Mexico, and Central America, and the 
five great sections of South America. With a further ac- 
count of the total tonnage of shipping, distinguishing the 
American from the foreign, entered inwards and cleared out- 
wards at all the ports of the United States from and to all 
parts of the world in each of the aforesaid eighteen year3 
1821—1838. 

An important feature of the lirst of these statements is 
the great excess of value which the United States derive 
from their external commerce with the West Indies ; Cuba 
and Porto Rico especially appear to be rich fields of abun- 
dance, indeed, to the United States. A large portion of the 
exports from the latter to these islands consists of lumber, 
fish, and flour, and other articles greatly enhanced in value 
by the freight and charges incident to their bulk ; wines, 
spirits, and various other articles of European production, 
however, form about a third part of the exports to Cuba ; 
and as these are articles of bulk, the freight will also tend to 
enhance their value, and account in some degree for the 
excess of value imported over and above the value exported. 
But there are probably other circumstances mingled with 
Ibis branch of United States* commerce ; it is very likely 
that United States' capital has been and is still applied to 
the existing Slave Traflfic under the Spanish flag, and (here- 
by becomes identified in the Slave-labor of those islands. — 
If so, a part of the excess of imports may be the produce of 
that labor, in like manner as between Great Britain and her 
AVest India Colonies ; which, while in the aggregate the ex- 
ports of Great Britain indicated an inordinate excess, the 
imports from the West Indies, and also from the East In- 
dies, exhibited a great excess of import over export. 

The excess of import into the United States from the 
other islands does not appear more than might be expected 
from the augmentation of value to the exports by transmis- 
sion. The larger amounts to the Swedish West India Is- 
lands in 1821-22, and again in 1827-3*), arose from the in- 
terruption of the intercourse wiih the British Islands pend- 
ing treaties between the two governments of the United 
States and Great Britain ; at those periods the little island of 
St. Bartholomew became an entrepot in aid of the supply of 
the contiguous British islands ; the bulk of the supplies for 
those islands during that period having been had from the 
British American provinces. The excess of exports under 
the head of " West Indies'* arises from the clearances out- 
wards not specifying the particular island or port of destine 
tion, having cleared outwards with the view of finding the 
beat market ; that column of amount of export, therefore, 
equalized itself indiscriminately with the other several places. 
The importance of this branch of commerce to the United 
States will be further and better understood when we come 
to exhibit the extent of shipping to which it gives employ- 
ment. 

By the statistical account which we insert this day, it will 
be seen that the Talue of the imports into the United States 
from Portugal and the Atlantic Isles also greatly exceeds 
the Tftlue of the exports thereto ; but the same obeervatlen 
applies to the nature of the products both imported and ex- 



ported to and from these parts as we have made in relation 
to Cuba ; the articles both ways are chiefly articles of bulk, 
and such as to enhance the value each way by cost of trans- 
mission. A considerable portion of the import from Porto- 
gal consists of salt from St. Ubes; and from Madeira, and 
the Canaries, of wine ; all articles of bulk ; while flour, fish, 
and lumber constitute the bulk of the export* thereto, ren- 
dering the cost of transmission a full equivalent for the other- 
ways apparent excess of value imported. 

But, as regards the excess of value imported from British 
India the same rule docs not apply ; the articles imperted • 
from thence, consisting chiefly of silk and cotton manufac- 
tures, are relatively spring but little augmented in value 
by transmission, and consequently so far as the bulk of the 
excess of value imported into the United States from Brit- 
ish India goes, it resolves itself into a part of that inordi- 
nate spoliation of the means of Great Britain which we have 
exposed in the Circulars and Supplement of the 3d, ISth, 
and 24th inst. In the first of these, or that of the 3d rast, 
we have shown that in the nine years, 1830-1838, the ag- 
gregate value of the imports into the United States had ex- 
ceeded the aggregate value of the exports from thence to the 
extent of 230,000,000 of dollars, or upwards of dE:50,000,- 
000 sterling^ and we have charged the larger portion of this 
excess as an abduction from the interests of the United 
Kingdom. In the Supplement of the 13th inst we have 
shown that Ft is not the excess of value which the United 
States directly draws from Great Britain that constitutes the 
extent of the grievance ; but that in the involvement of the 
aggregate commerce of the United States the excess of value 
which they draw from Russia, Sweden, and China, as well 
as British India and some other parts, is equalized at the ex- 
pense of Great Britain ; and that the excess, be its amount 
what it may, resolves itself into an abstraction fiom the in- 
terests of the manufacturing and trading clusses of the Bri- 
tish population as efl*ectually and os painfully as though a 
marauding force had periodically landed and levied contri- 
butions to the same extent. We are aware that this conclu- 
sion is liable to be deemed preposterous, even to absurdity, 
and considered prima facic^ we are disposed fairly to appre- 
ciate the scepticism. But the law which governs and influ- 
ences the o['erations of commerce, is as immutable as that 
which governs or influences the operations of nature — cer- 
tain effects follow certain causes of action as certainly in 
one case as in the other. What then, let it be ascertained, 
have been the causes which have led to the effect, of Great 
Britain being compelled to give in 1838-9, as shown in the 
Circular of the 29th May last, the same quantity of the pro- 
ducts of labor for £54 as she readily obtained £166 for, on 
an average of the ten years, 1 7S8-1807 1 We will here an- 
swer, that a complication of causes has contributed to pro* 
duce^hat effect A prominent one however has been the 
involvement, of extensive bill and money transactions with 
legitimate external commercial exchange. We vlil not on 
this occasion enter on an enumeration of all the cauaea 
which tend to produce and aggravate the eflfect we have ad- 
verted to, but will confine ourselves to 'an exposure of the 
prevailing delusion, in respect to the suppositicn of the in- 
vestments of British capital in foreign securities constituting 
or being an equivalent for the excess of valoe of the pro- 
ducts of industry and labor exported. They not only do 
not tend to constitute proper commercial equivalents, hot 
the annual obligations to which they give rise resulve them- 
selves into an annual tax or abstraction from those equiva- 
lents of invoice amount, or from bills of exchange, which 
would represent the value of the products of legitimate com- 
merce. For example, suppose all the disposable products 
for export from the United States in any one year to be « 
given quantity, the value of the products which the United 
Sutes are entitled to receive in exchange is the value of what 
that given quantity of produce sella for on the spot, with the 
additional coat of freight if exported in American diipe ; or 
if shipped on consignment, what it will realize in the mar- 
kets to which it may be consigned. Supposmg then that 
the amount which the year's produce either sells for, or real- 
izes, with the cost of freight added, be any given sum, say 
JS13,000,000, that sum, of course, constitutes the standcvi 
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or meani of legitimate exchange for an equal value of pro- 
ducts to be imported ; and assuming that an equal value of 
products are obtained, if no extraneous causes interposed, a 
reciprocal and mutually beneficial result would ensue, it 
wouM then be a proper exchange of commodities for com- 
modities on the same basis. But if, as is the case in the 
United States, another party interferes to absorb some given 
portions of the productions, or bills of exchange whic^ re- 
present the value of those productions, to the extent of about 
JB2,000,0 jO annually for interest on British capital vested in 
American Securities, it leaved so much less, to compensate 
for the products imported by the United States. 

Independently of this extraneous interference the facility 
of production in England causes an excess of Importation 
to be constantly pressing into the United States, to an extent, 
(except at particular times when eounteracted by inordi- 
nately increased imposts) which in itselfis sufficient to coun- 
teract all chance of a mutually beneficial result ; inasmuch 
as it causes an inquiry for Bills beyond what the Exports 
firom the United States legitimately give rise to ; the increas- 
ed inquiry for Bills causing a progressively increasing disad- 
vantageous rate of exchange to be demanded. How much 
greater then, must be the derangement and embarrassment 
when a third powerfully operating cause interferes, to absorb 
full a sixth part of all the Billi to which the Exports legiti- 



mately gave rise. This greatly aggravates the pressure, bj 
causing an exorbitant demand for Bills compared with the 
inadequate supply, and pro rata increasing the disadvanta- 
geous rate of exchange. This is one of the great causes at 
present in operation producing the effect of the progressive 
reduction in value of all the products of British industry, 
and consequent increasing privation of the laboring popula- 
tion of this country. Our limits preclude us on mis occa- 
sion from any further elucidation of this all-important fea- 
ture in our national economy : but as we proceed in the task 
of statistical development we have entered upon we en- 
gage to render intelligible all and every part of our highly 
involved and vastly extended commercial and money trading 
operations, and make them as interesting and important to 
our Banking as to our commercial readers. In conclusion, 
for the present we have only to direct attention to the excess 
exported, (which the accompanying statistical display de- 
scribes) under the heads of Java, &c, and Asia generally, 
during the first years of the period exhibited ; the products 
which America received in exchange for that excess at that 
period became involved in the account with Europe, by pro- 
ceeding direet thereto from the East. The note annexed to 
the statistical view of the transactions with Mexico and 
South America will sufficiently explain their nature and ex- 
tent 



OIPOBTS nVTO THE UNITEB STATES. 



Years. 


romrroAL, akd atiahtio isles. 


▲SXA^ SASTlRir, AKD SOOTH 81A8. 


TOHS OF SHIPPIVO. 


Por- 


Ma- 


Azores. 


Cana- 


Cape 


British 


Java &c 


Philipine 


Asia. 


South 


Ameri- 


Foreign. 




tugal. 


deira. 




nes. 


Verds. 


India. 




Islands. 




Seas. 


can. 




1821 


356,116 


190,289 


137,982 265,089 


64,0361,530,799! 134,369 


114,861 


123,221 


34,428' 765,098 


81,526 


1822 


442,666 


188,757 


202,445 241,195 


47,422 3,272,217 


353,144 


234,568 


171,891 


86,024| 787,961 


100,541 


1823 


181,094 


244,273 


51,429 203,484 


56,849 3,265,961 


419,680 


158,285 


337,566 


72,322, 775,271 


119,468 


1824 


242,304 


247,510 


45,103 95,579 


66,805! 441,867 


147,458 


153,472 


247,095 


86,131 850,033 


102,367 


1825 


221,072 


361,016 


61,736 166,718 


89,692|l,756,484 


188,402 


229,371 


88,395 


1,650 880,754 


92.927 


1826 


349,989 


224,833 


86,261 


173,399 


104,120 2,510,606 


513,556 


348,375 


327,939 


37,858' 942,206 


105,654 


1827 


268,091 


229,282 


84,203 


123,360 


77,425 


569,066 


236,447 


150.813 


44,306 


.... 


918,361 


137,589 


1828 


112,659 


168,610 


70,328 


222,740 


182,058 


^542,736 


113,462 


60,381 


371,501 


.... 


868,381 


150,223 


1829 


237,351 


403.056 


21,302 


25,283 


26,460 


1,229,569 


121,348 


209,206 


66,191 


20,235 


872,949 


130,743 


1830 


165,321 


289,652 


32,912 


99^78 


33,758 


1,378,297 


181,848 


384,887 


98,451 


20,748 


967,227 


131,900 


1831 


124,446 


177,369 


32,092 


125,159 


3,643 


1,544,273 


319,395 


348,995 


77,861 


51,186 


922,952 


281,948 


1832 


123,816 228,318 


21,682 


154,837 


87,706 


2.538,938 


668,974 


332,230 


111,180 


15,175 949,622 


393,038 


1833 


170,189 319,349 


26,281 


148,090 


39,318 


1,832,059 


750,290 


504,498 


269,425 


21,5571,111,141 


496,705 


1834 


215,309 424,699 


18,481 


148,130 


40,633 


2,293,012 


582,159 


283,685 


77,842 


27,3481,074,670 


668,062 


1835 


547,974 531,266 


26,678 196,862 


19,795 


1,697,893 


800,388 


413,815 


94,824 


74,003 1,352,653 


641,310 


1836 


275,273 366,210 


17,3741203,953 


13,813 


2,954,476 


1,477,908 


803,830 


245,948 


1,126 1,255,384 


680,213 


1837 


187,643 672,782 


29,023,255,276 


38,843 


3,041,842 


1,019,769 


1,346,435 


196341 


41,605 




.... 


1838 


296,864 366,274 


32,746,151,366 


29,174 


675,531 


570,396 


386,528 


212,091 


55,561 




.... 


1839 


1 


1 














1,491,279 


624,814 



EXPORTS FROM THE Ulf ITEB STATES. 



Years. 


VOBTUOAI,, ARD ATLANTIC ISLXt. 


ASIA, SASTXBV, ARD SOUTH 8XAS.. 


TORS OF SHZPFIRO. 


Por- 
tugal 


Ma- 
deira. 


Azofet. 


Ganap 
ries. 


Cape 
Verds. 


British 
India. 


Java dec. 


Philipine 
Islands. 


Asia. 


South 
Seas. 


Ameri- 
can. 


FoiQig^. 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1826 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 


147,792 220,081 

121,490 191,614 

48,377121,661 

82,423 342,243 

112,839 178,166 

100,483 144,607 

116,323118,434 

78,174111,933 

42,716 190,163 

46,211 168,077 


37,995 
43,614 
43,545 
21,486 
38,116 
19,471 
18,348 
24,278 
8,027 
8,173 


123.465| 29,832 
116,077, 70,772 
79,218 33,065 
62,989' 72,684 
91,65l| 79,039 
64,603 48.992 
85.980 104,165 
42,080 77,229 
66,166! 82,006 
19,660! 68,338 


1.966,279 
2,036,344 
318,380 
962,070 
991,079 
442,268 
1,051,450 
849,881 
646,699 
646,867 


1,714,813 

1,121,012 

1,902,101 

700,285 

1,527,906 

432,463 

166,608 

396,987 

238,392 

170,566 


211,323 

11,799 

46,724 

219,520 

208,723 

72,340 

161,752 
77,232 
93,668 


1,213,264 
1,162,335 
492,661 
469,629 
713,053 
405,055 
661309 
403,611 
273,489 
285,008 


71,408 
49,143 
67,170 
163,430 
56,254 
90,328 
25,210 
83,136 
66,960 
27,942 


804,947 
813,748 
810.761 
919,278 
660,366 
953.012 
980,542 
897,404 
944,799 
971,760 


83.073 

97.490 

119,740 

102,552 

95,080 

99,417 

131,250 

151,030 

133,006 

138,436 
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EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES— CoBtimie^ 





rpBTVOAl, AND ATLAVTIC ISLXS. 




Tovs or saiYMva. 


Years. 














^ I 1 










Por. 


Ma. 


Azores. 


Cana- 


Cape 


BriUsh 


Java Ac Philipine Asia. 


South 


Ameri- 


Foreign. 




tugaL 


deira. 




nes. 


Verds. 


India. 


Islands. 1 


Seas. 


can. 




1831 


41,606 177,291 


16,598 


38,377J 58,989 


807,832 


760,326! 32.824 ; 299,394 


25,873 


972,604271,994 


1832 


28,662 146,596 


34,765 122,418 86,29Q 


528,453 


528,020, 134,320 


612,327 


42,934 


974,865 387,505 


1833 


78,643 134,983 


21,915139,668 207,020 


324,999 


774341 


9,397 


537,194 


133,098 


1,142,160497.039 


1834 


59,125 144,505 


13,469,21,425 105,397 


406,543 581,149 


15.919 


434,047 


97,169 


1,134,620 677,706 


1835 


270,305 102,488 


18,433! 52 905 130,187 


754,068 1. 444,2SfO 


89,099 


727,173 


63.204 


1,400,517 636,824 


1836 


51,582 56,338 


7,631 ' 25,95 1; 75,456 


724,776 1 1,079,022 


60,033 


347,527 


136,571 


1,315,524 674,721 


1837 


141,409 101,269 


16,939 35,201 164,088 


203,658 


548.41'4 


• . . . 


323,396 


22,293 


.... •... 


1838 


76,063400,957 


9,237 53,305,105,874 


578,90'/ 


495,961 


242,517 


181^31 


82,837 


.... .... 


1839 


1 


1 • 












1,477,938.61133» 



^«* Prior to 1825 the intercoarse with these several parts was entered under the general head of South America, and 
Bttil, the imports in the following proportion viz., 

Years. South America. Brazil. 



1821 


1,114,115 


605,126 


1822 


2,522,938 


1,486,567 


1$28 


4^24,503 


1,814310 


1824 


6,786,769 


2,074,119 



The exports from the United States to Mexico consist of ahout three-fourths of foreign produce, and about a half to all 
the other parts. The Imports from Mexico consist almost exclusively of Silver, and Gold ; and largely thereof from aU 
the other places, with Cocoa, Cofiee and Sugar from Brazil, Hides from Buenos Ayres, and Copper from ChilL The 
excess of export to the latter place will have been equalized with the South Sea Islands for Provisions, and the excess of 
imports from Peru, and partially probably fpr Furs froip the Nort)i-Wfs( Coast which may have tended in some degree 
to diminish the excess of impoits from China as shown in the Circular pf the 13th inst; the ^tent and nature of this 
involved, or indirect portion of United States Commerce will be rendered more explicit when we exhibit the tonnage of 
phipping employed between the respective countries. 









IMPORTS JNTO THE UNITED STATf?. 






Years. 


Mexico. 


Central 


Colombia. 


BraziL 


B. Ayres. 


ChilL 


Pern. 


South 
America. 


N.W. 
Coast 


1825 


4,044,647 


56,789 


1,837,060 


2,156,707 


749,771 


229,509 


846383 


473^ 


-Jfe'S 


1826 


3,0l6,19d 


204,270 


2,079,724 


2,156,678 


522,769 


629,949 


796,194 


42,254 


11! 


1827 


5,231,867 


251,342 


1,550,248 


2,060,9tl 


80,065 


184,693 


1,085,462 


27303 


1828 


4,814,268 


304,770 


1,484,856 


3,097,762 


317,466 


781363 


948,199 


24390 


1829 


5,026,761 


311,931 


1,255,310 


2,535,467 


915,190 


416,118 


1,004,458 


66362 


1830 


5,235,241 


302,833 


1,120,095 


2,491,460 


1,431,883 


182,585 


972384 


40369 


1831 


5,166,745 


198,504 


1,207,154 


2,375,829 


928,102 


413,758 


917,788 


4,924 


1832 


4,293,954 


288,316 


1,489,182 


3,890,845 


1,560,177 


504,623 


720,098 




1833 


6,452,818 


267,740 


1,524,622 


5,089,693 


1,377,117 


334,130 


654,630 


18,409 


The prod 
period foi 
on of the t 
1 from Ch 
ular of 13 


1834 


8,066,068 


170,968 


1,727,188 


4,729,969 


1,430,118 


787,409 


618,412 


20314 


1835 


9,490,446 


215,450 


1,662,764 


5,574,466 


878,618 


917,095 


1,118,278 


96 


1836 


5,615,819 


195,304 


1,696,650 


7,210,190 


1,053.603 


811,497 


155,831 


.... 


1837 


5,654,002 


163,402 


1,567,345 


4,991,983 


989,492 


1,180,156 


909,418 


139 


^au 


1838 


3,500,709 155,614 | 


1,615,249 


3,191,238 


1,010,908 


942,095 


633,437 


.... 



EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 



Yeara. 


Mexico. 


Central. 


Colomlna. 


Brazil. 


B. Ayres. 


ChiH. 


Peru. 


South 
America. 


N.W. 

Coast 


1825 


6,470,144 


99,529 


2,239.256 


2,393,754 


573.520 


921,438 


784,798 


137,806 


65,101 


1826 


6381,050 


199,774 


1352372 


2,200,349 


379,340 


1,447,498 


609,899 


64,728 


104,791 


1827 


4,173.257 


224,772 


944,534 


1363,806 


151,204 


1,702,601 


273,( 21 


93,026 


78,664 


1828 


2386,484 


169,272 


884,5^ 


1388,705 


154,228 


2,629,402 


259,944 


160,775 


94385 


1829 


2331,161 


239,854 


767348 


1329327 


626352 


1,421,134 


211,157 


153,845 


7310 


1830 


4337,458 


250,118 


496390 


1,843,238 


629387 


1,536,114 


71,802 


9360 


68,090 


1831 


6,178,218 


306,497 


658,149 


2376395 


659,779 


1,368,155 


16,176 


86,658 


78,626 


1882 ^ 9,407,541 


335,307 


1,117,024 


2,054,794 


926365 


1,221,119 


17,960 


41,802 


96,602 


1833 ; 5,408,091 


575,016 


957,543 


3,272.101 


699,728 


1,463,940 




121,060 


33.558 


1884 5365353 


184,149 


795,567 


2,059,351 


971,837 


1,476,356 


68363 


329,894 


118313 


1836 9,029,221 


183,793 


1,064316 


2,608356 


708318 


941,884 




283352 


40,636 


1836 


6,041,636 


189,518 


829,255 


3394386 


384338 . 


937317 


918 


8338 


64369 


1887 


8,880323 


157,663 


1,080,109 


1,743309 


266,008 


1,487,799 


111368 




.... 


1838 2,184,097 


243.049 


724,739 


2,657,194 


236366 


1370364 


903,399 


1,876 


.... 
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Scraps off Wettern Klitory. 

W« oommence, below, the publicatfon of a joanial, oreort 
of memonndoin book, of Col. Richard Hendenon, begun 
If arch 20th, 1 776, the date when he first tet out with a small 
eonipanj of aettlera to estabhah himaelf m Kentucky. The 
leaders of these detached fragments of * Western History* 
which we have pablished from time to time, are already suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the grand scheme of Henderson 
and Company, of which Col. Richard Henderson was the 
originator and prime mover, to understand the document 
which we now present It is a journal in detail of Col. Hen- 
derson's journey to * Cantuekey* and also chronicles many 
of the lading events connected with the first attempt of the 
company at colonizing their newly acquired dominion, after- 
wards known by the name of * 'Prantytvania,* or, in ver- 
Baenhur phrase, the ' Baek-wodt' 

The original copy of this journal belongs to Col. Archi- 
bald Hen«lerson of Tennessee, and was deposited in the ar- 
chives of the Kentucky Historical Society, Sept. 1889, 1^ 
Mann Butler, Esq., subject to the order of Col. Henderson. 
Some extracts firom this document were communicated aome 
tine iioee, by Mr. Butler, to the Prankfort Commonwealth, 
and appeared in the cohimns of that excellent paper. We 
Aall pabliih the joumal entira^-^^itlfrary J^ev9-Letter. 

journa;« of col. richard henderson. 

Monday, March 30, 1775. 

Having finished my treaty with the Indians at Wataugah, 
■at out for Louisa, and arrived at John Shelby's in the 
evening. 

Tuesday, 21st— Went to Mr. John Sevier's in company 
of Col. Williams and Col. Hart and staid that day. 

Wednesday, 22di— Mpsws. WiUjama ^d Hvt set off 
home, and I staid with Mr. i^^vier, 

Thursday, 2dd.— Still at Mr, S^fer's-^N. B,— because 
our horses were lost Though not uneasy, fw Meisrq, Hart 
and Lnttrell made a poor hund of travelling. 

Friday, 24th. — Set off in pursuit of Mr. Hart and Lut- 
trelL Overtook them both, and bdged at Capt Bledsoe's. 

Saturday, 25th.— Came to Mr. Calliway'a. 

Sunday, 26th.-- Staid there. 

Monday, 27th. — Employed in storing ^way goods. 

Tuesday, 28th.— Set off for Louisa. 

Wednesday, 29th.— Continued our Journey v—ISf. B. Mr. 
Luttrell not come up. 

Thursday, 80th.— Arrived at Capt Martms, in rowelTs 
VaU^. 

Friday, 3 1st— Employed in nuking a house to secure 
the wagons, as we could not possibly dear the road any 
fiuther.— N. B. My wagon and Sami Henderson's came 
up, also Mr. Luttrell in Uie evening. 

Saturday, [AprU] 1st [1775.]— The first day of AprO.— 
Employed in making ready for package, etc. Mr. Hart came 

op- 
Sunday, 2dw— Continued at Capt Martm's waiting for 
the wagon. 
Momlay, 3d. — Still continued waiting for the wagon. 
Tuesday, 4th. — Still continued waiting for the wagon.— 
The same evening the wagon arrived, Uiough so late we 
could not proceed. 

Wednee^, 6th^— Started off with our pack-horaes, about 
3 o'clock. Travelled about five miles, to a large spring. — 
The same evening Mr. Luttrell went out a hunting, and has 
net yet returned. The same evening Sam'l Henderson's 
aad John Ferrer's horses took a scare with their packs, run- 
ning away with the same saddle and bridle. Farrar's sad- 
dle-bags, and other things damaged. Next morning Sam*l 
Henderson and Farrar went in pursuit of their horses, sad- 
dles, etc The same evening John Farrar returned to our 
camp with news that they had found all their goods ; but 
two of their horses were missing. 

Thursday, 6th.*— Sent John Farrar back with provisions 



♦ Probably Friday Tth, (of April, 1775.) The words 
*next morning^ preceded, hot have been cnwed with the 



to meet and assist Sam'l HenderMm, with orders to staj 
with him till they overtook us, as we promised to wait for 
them at the Cumberland Gap. 

Friday, 7th. (Probably Saturday 8th.) — Sam'l Henderson 
and John Farrai returned to us. with their horses, packs, and 
every thing safe, we having waited at our camp, ten milea 
below Martin's, for them. 

(Without date.) Travelled about six miles, to the last 
settlement in Powell's Valley, where we were obliged to stop 
and kill a beef. Wait for Sam'l Henderson. This was done 
(namely * killing the beef) whilst waiting for Sam'l Hen- 
derson. 

Friday, 7th. About break of day, began to snow. About 
eleven o'clock received a letter from Mr. Luttrell's camp, 
that there were five persons killed on this road to the Can- 
tuckey by the Indians. Capt. Hart upon the receipt of this 
news, retreated back with his company, and determined to 
settle in the Valley, to make com for the Cantuckey people. 
— The same day received a letter from Dan. Boone, that his 
company was fired upon by Indians, (who) killed two of 
his men, though he kept the ground and saved the bag* 
gage, etc 

Saturday, 8th. Started about 10 o'clotk. Crossed Com- 
berhmd Gap about four miles. Met about forty persons re- 
turning from the Cantuckey on account of the late murder 
by the Indians. Could prevail on one only to return. Mem* 
Several Virginians who were with us returned. 

Sunday, 9th. Arrived at Cumberland river, where we met 
Robt Wills and his son returning. 

Monday, 10th. (April, 1775.) Dispatched Capt Cock* 
to the Cantuckey to inform Capt Boone that we were on 
the road. Continued at camp that day on account of tha 
badness of the weather. 

Tuesday, 1 1th. — Started from Cumberland — made a very 
good day's travel of near twenty miles. Killed beef, etc 

Wednesday, 1 2th. — Travelled about 5 miles. Prevented 
going any ^irther by the rains and the high waters at Rich- 
land creek. 

Thursday, 13. — ^Last night arrived near our camp. Stew* 
art and ten other men camped within half a mile of us. on 
their return from Louisa. Camped that night at Lorrel 
[Laurell River. They had well nigh turned three or four 
of our Virginians back. 

Friday, 14tlL — ^Travelled about twelve miles to a camp. 

Saturday, 1 5.— Travelled about eighteen miles, and camp- 
ed on the north of Rock-Castle River ; this river is a folk of 
the Cumberland. Lost an axe this morning at camp. 

Sunday, 16th. — About 12 o'clock met James McAfoc 
with eighteen other persons returning from Cantuckey.— 
Travelled about twenty-two miles, and camped on the head 
of Dick's River, where Luna from McAfee's camp came to 
us resolved to go to the Louisa. 

Monday, 17th. — Started about 3 o'clock. Prevented by 
rain. Travelled seven miles. 

Tuesday, 18th.— Travelled about sixteen miles. Mel 
Michael Stoner with pack-horses to assist us. Camped that 
night in the eye of the rich land. Stoner brought us excel- 
lent beef in plenty. 

Wednesday. 19th. — ^Travelled about sixteen miles. Camp* 
ed on Otter Creek — a good mill-place. 

Thursday, 20th.— Arrived at Fort Booiie, on the month 
of Otter Creek [on] Cantuckey River, where we were s»- 
luted by a running fire of about twenty-five guns — all that 
were then at the fort. The men appeued in high spirils» 
and much rejoiced on our arrival. 

On viewing the Fort and finding it not suflSdent to ad- 
mit of building for the reception of our company, and a 
scarcity of grounil suitable for clearing at such an advanced 
sei^n ; was at some loss how to proceed. Mr. Boone's com- 
pany, having laid off most of the adjacent good lands into 
lota of two acres each, and taking it as it fell to each indi- 
vidual by lot were in actual possession and occupying them. 
After some perplexity resolved to erect a fort on the oppo- 



pen. There aeems to be here some little discrepancy in tha 
dates. But the order of time is sufikieotly p rewfv e ^ by tin 
succession of eveots. 
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site lide of a large lick near the river bank, which would being at this tiipe in HarrofTs aetdement at the BmliDf 
place us at the distance of aboat three bandred yards from Spring, six miles from Harrodsburg, not more than three acres 
the fart— the only commodious place where we could be of , cleared and ready to be planted, and that for the Captain 
any service to Boone*s men, or vice versa. \ only ; whilst, in lefls time with the same number of bands* 

On communicating my thoughts to Mr. Luttrell on this they had somewhere betw#en sixty and eighty, 
subject, with my reasons for preferring this place to a lart^e | Fair and dear as this ease was in fiivor of Slaughter's men, 
spring over a hill, at three quarters of a mile from Fort upon every principle of justice and our own express declara- 



Beone, he readily gave bis assent, and seemed plea^ with 
the choice. Mr. Hart said, in a very cold indifferent manner, 
' he thought if might do well enough.' Accordingly 'twas 
resolved, that a fort should be built on uaid place, etc — Mov- 



tion in writing, we were afraid to determine in (avor of the 
right side ; and not being capable, if we could have wished it, 
to give a decree against them, nur embarrassment was exceed- 
ingly great Much depended on accommodating the matter. 



ed our tents to the ground — i. e. Mr. Luttrell and myself which we dare not ofler. The day fiivored us, being rainy, 
and our particular companies lodged there Saturday night, j and caused them to spend it with us, by which means wa 
— had it in our power tft get better acquainted with the opposite 

Sunday, 7th, (May, 1775.) Went into the woods with my gentlemen, and give a torn to the dispute for the present, 
brothers, Nat. and Samuel, and Capt. Boon, after a horse trusting to a fuiure dav. and hoping that some conciUiatiqf 
left out on Saturday night. Staid till night, and on our re- ' measures would be oflered and agreed to by themsehca. 
turn found Capt Harrod and Col. Thomas Slaughter, from I To divert the debate on the foregoing occasion, and draw 
Harrodstown on Dicks River. CoL Slaughter and Harrod i them a little off ao disagreeable a subject, the lawless cendi- 



seemed very jocose, and in great good humor. 

Monday, bth. — Rainy. — Was much embarrassed with a 
dispute between the above mentioned gentlemen. Capt. Har- 
jrod with about 40 men settled on Salt River last year ; was 
drove off; joined the army with thirty of his men ; and being 
determined to live in the country, had come down this spring 



tion we were in, and the want of aome aoch thing, made the 
subject of conversation, mixed with occasional matters. It 
answered the end. Our plan of legislation, the evils pointed 
out, the remedies to be applied, etc^, etc., wave acceded to 
without hesitation. The plan was plain and simple ; 'twas 
nothing novel in ita eassnca ; athoiiaand years ago it was m 



from Monongahala, accompanied l^ about fifty men, most of i use, and found by every year's experience since to be unex* 
them young persons without families. They came on Har- 1 ceptionable. We were in four distinct settlements. Mem- 
rod's invitation. These men had got possession some time . hers or delegates from every pface, by free choice of tndivid- 
before we got here, and I could not certainly learn on what i uals, they £^ having entered into writings solemnly binding 
terms or pretence they meant to hold land; and was doubt' themselves to obey and carry into execution such laws as 
ful that so large a body of lawless* people, from habit and | representatives should from time to time make, concurred 
education, would give us great trouble, and require the ut- i with by a majority of the proprietors present in the countiy. 
most exertion of our abilities to manage them ; and, not with- 1 The reception Uiis plan met with from these gentlemen, as 
out considerable anxiety and some fear, wished for an inter- well as Capt. Floyd, a leading man in Dicks River settlement, 
course with Capt Harrod. who, I understood, was chief, and : gave us great pleasure ; and therefore we immediately set 
had all the men in that quarter under his absolute direction about the business. Appointed Tuesday, the 23d instant, at 
.and command. But was soon undeceived as to this point , Boonsborough, and accordingly made out writmgs for the 
Though these gentlemen were friendly to each other, and | different towns to sign ; and wrote to Capt Floyd, appoint- 
open in all their conduct, tbey were warm advocates and ' ing an election, etc. Harrodsburg and the Boiling Spring 
champions for two different parties. A schism had raised ; settlement received their summons verbally by the gentlemen 



between Harrod's men, whom he brought down the Ohio 
with him, and those from divers parts of Virginia and else- 
where, amounting to about fifty in number on both sides. 
Harrod's men being first on the spot, claimed a priority of 
choice; and had they have stopped there, the dispute would 
scarcely ever had existed, for the others seemed willing to 
give into such a preference. But the complaint laid before 



aforesaid. 

Tuesday, »lh, (May, 1775.)— Col. Slaughter and Capt 
Harrod took their departure in great good humor, and appa- 
rently well satisfied. Our plantation business went on as 
usual ; some people planting, others preparing, etc — We 
found it very difficult at first, and indeed yet, to stop great 
waste in killing meat Many men were ignorant of the woodsy 



us by CoL Slaughter, in behalf of the other men, and on and not skilled in hunting, by which means some would get 
which we were to decide, was, that Harrod's men had not lost, others, and indeed at all times, shoot, cripple, and lei^ve 
contented themselves with the choice of one tract of land the game, without being able to get much, though always 
apiece, but had made it their entire business to ride through | able to keep from want, and sonAtimes good store by them, 
the country, mark every piece of land they thought proper. Others of wicked and wanton dispositions would kiU three. 



InuH cabins, or rather hog^pens, to make their claims notori< 
ons at the place, and by that means had secured every good- 
spring in a country of twenty odd miles in length, and al- 
most as broad. That, though it was in those parts one en- 
tire good tract of land, and no advantage in choice except as 
to water ; yet it was unjustly depriving them of every essen- 
tial inducement to settling in the country. That for their own 
part, after giving up, that Capt Harrod should, as to himself 
nave any indulgence, that his men might each make a choice 
for himself first ; and then, that they might come in for the 
second choice. This was strenuously urged by their advo- 
cate, CoU Slaughter, a sensible and experienced old gentle- 
man — a man of good family and connexions, and a great 
IHend to our country, and with this farther in his favor, that 
the men he appeared] for had. from their first assembling to- 
gether at Harrodsbui;g, in obedience to our written declara- 
tion respecting encouraging settlers in our country, industri- 
ously employed themselves in clearing land and making 
ready for as large a crop of corn as possible, depending on a 
punctual performance on our pait That Capt Harrod's 
men had totally neglected to do any thing that way, there 



* They were chiefly raised on Mononga, where no law 
had ever extended, or the right to the soil been determined. — 
^ote by CoU Henderton. 



four, five or half a dozen buffaloes, and not take half a horw 
load from them aU. These evils we endeavored to prevent, 
but found it not practicable, many complaining that they 
were too poor to hire hunters, others loved it much better 
than work ; and some who knew little of the matter, but con- 
ceity from having a hunting ditrt, tomahawk, and gun, 
thought it an insult to offer another to hunt for him, especi- 
ally as pay was to be made. 

For want of a little obligatory law or some restruning au- 
thority, our game soon, nearly as soon as we got here, if not 
before, was drove very much* Fifteen or twenty miles was as 
short a distance as our good hunters thought of getting meat, 
nay, sometimes they were obliged to go thirty, though by 
chance, once or twice a week a buffalo was killed within five 
or six miles. This method of destroying game was, from 
our first coming, kept a secret from us as much as possible, 
and indeed we did not wish to be informed of it TTie strict- 
est inquiry was made into every hunter's conduct It would 
not do, to ha^e it in our power to convict a man of the fact 
we had highly censured, and Kpokcn of as a ^ing to be taken 
notice of, and let the culprit pass unnoticed. TVas some 
pleasure to find they were afraid of discovery ; and I am con- 
vinced this fear saved the lives of many bufiUoes, elks, and 
deer. As to bear, no body wasted an^ that was fit to eat, 
nor did we care al>out them. 
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OC/* Mr. Hart continues to keep himself much retired on 
hia bill, and unless urged does not give himself any pains 
about our public alfairs. I wish it may not be owing to dis- 
content with something done, or supposed to be done, by Mr. 
Luttrell or myself, or both. 

Wednesday, lOth, (May, 1775.) — Nothing remarkable. 

Thursday 1 Ith. — Common occurrences. 

Friday 12th.— Old stoiy. 

Saturday « 13tb. — ^No washing here on this day ; no 
scouring of floors^ sweeping of yards, or scalding bedsteads 
here. 



Statement of the Htuation of the Bank» ofJVew Orleant, 
on the bth of September, 1840. 



Garnet of the Banks, 



Fur Company's Operations* 

Among the numerous large and substantial buildings which 
have been erected in this city, during the past twelve months, 
the most extensive, probably, is the warehouse of the Ameri-< 
can Fur Company, on Laurel street. The front building of 
this establishment is 60 feet by 35, and four stories in height 
The roof, together with the eaves of the building, is covered 
with tin, over which have been laid four coats of paint, render- 
ing it proof against fire or water. Connected with the build- 
ing and extending in a line with it from Laurel street is a 
second of the same width, 102 feet in length and three stories 
high — making together, a substantial brick building 162 feet 
in length. The buildings are separated by a fire-proof par- 
tition. 

The value of thcf furs and peltries obtained by the company 
the last year, consisting of beayer, buffalo, otter, deer skins, 
6lc, is about $250,0j0. Their operations have been very 
much circumscribed recently, on the west, by the Hudson 
Bay Company, who possess the great advantage of introduc- 
ing the goods required for carrying on the trade free of duty. 

In the Rocky Mountain expedition undertaken two or three 
years since, by the American Fur Company, they sustained 
a loss of $60,000, being unable to compete with the Hudson 
Bay Company, for the reason before stated. The branch of 
the latter company, in the Columbia, has obtained the present 
season about one hundred packs of beaver, worth at least $40,- 
000; two thirds of which has been taken on the territory clafmed 
by the United States. With this competition, the American 
Company have found it necessary to confme their trade to 
the Missouri river and its tributaries, leaving the uncontrolled 
possession of the Rocky Mountains and the Oregon Territory 
to the English company. 

The Hudson Bay Company now extend their trade on 
thb side of the Mountains, even to within fifty days travel of 
this city ; and many of the for hunters, who were formerly 
in the service of the Americans, have found it necessary to 
ai^ly for employment to the British company. 

This is a Ixranch of trade which is entitled to the same pro- 
tection from our government that our commerce receives on 
the ocean, and yrt it is eptirely neglected. If a drawback 
were allowed upon the duties on goods employed in the trade 
we might be able to come in competition with the Hudson 
Bay Company, but even this is denied. — St, Louit Gax, 



I Local I 
bk notes 
on hand. | 

N. O. Canal and Banking Co. 39,Sf45 
Carrolton R. R. and Banking Co. 2,675 
Citizens' Hank of Louisiana 69,162 
City Bank of New Orleans 67,826 
Commercial Bank of N. Orleans27,235 
Consolidated Association 28,985 

Exchange and Banking Co. 14,941 
Gas Light and Banking Co. 31 ,477 
Improvement and Banking Co. 9,580 
Bank of Louisiana 39,239 

Louisiana Sute Bank 46, 1 02 

Mechanics' and Traders' Bank 15,862 
MerchanU' Bank 224,439 

Bank of Orleans ^ 11,598 

Union Bank of Louisiana 1 2,1 65 

Atchafalaya Bank 66,603 



I Specie 

in the 
I Taults. 
166,270 

46 620 
643,886 
168,495 
299,337 
649,984 

73,279 
8,422 

44.033 
392,368 
329,1 19 

40,593 
344,620 
112,073 
237,089 

71,122 



Circula- 
tion. 

403,71 (i 
230,270 
667,736 
638,980 
614.580 
366,530 
282,545 

24,800 
477,980 
238,339 
323,435 
343,130 

10,480 
335,161 
886,695 
343,930 



Total, 697,233 3,526,310 5,781,799 
Deduct notes held by the difirerenti>ank8 697,233 



The number of pardons of all descriptions of offences 
granted in New York in each year, folr twenty-one years 
past, can be found In the following table 



1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
1828. 
1834. 
1825. 
1826. 
1S27. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 



.354 
.811 
.209 
.100 
.180 
.173 
.285 
.100 
.231 
. 88 
.139 



1831. 
l&l?. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 



.115 
.107 
.160 
.149 
.131 
. 93 
.108 
.158 
. 64 
. 72 



The Mechanics' Saving Fund located in South street, and 
the Patapaco Saving Fund Baltimore, and the City Trust 
Company in Howa^ street, one door from the eorner of 
Baltimore atreet, have cloeed their doors* 



Actual Circulation Sfi84,S66 

Statement of the New Orleans Banks, made to the Board 
of Presidents on the 8th instant ; 

Capital paid in $41,762,769 

Real estate and other investments 8,741 ,411 

Discounts and loans — On pledge o( stock 1 ,1 93,349 

On stock by property, r. ^,206,261 

On real estate and bills. S8,138,023> 

Balances due to or from foreign bankers. Dr. 1 25,23 6P 

Cr. 398,718 
, Dom. bills and bank notes of other States held 

' by the banks 1,869,588 

' Balances due to or from banks in other States, Dr. 2,247,097 

' Cr. 547,48& 

Liabilities, other than those expressed 7,907,894 

Assets, other than those expressed 3,557,550 

, Balances due to or from local banks, Dr. 1,188,241 

1 . Cr. 1,128,280 

I Deposits — By individuals .*. 6,539,300 

I By public officers ....^.. 119.28a 

Circulation. . . . .^ ; 6,084,566 

Local bank notes on hand 697,233 

Specie m the vauhs 3.526,310 

Capital gained and profits undivided 6,76^,297 

American Securitie*. — The following were the quotations 

for American securities in London on the 3d September, a^ 

cording to the correspondence of the Courier : 

Alabama sterling, 

Illinois 6 per cent. 

Indiana 5 per cent. 
Do. sterling, 

Kentucky 6 per cent. 

Louisiana 5 per cent. Barings, 

Maissacfausctttf 5 per cent. 
Do. sterling, 

Maryland 5 per cent sterling, 

Mississippi 5 per cent, sterling, 

New York 5 per cent 

Ohio 6 per cent. 

Pennsylvania 5 per cent 

S Carolina 5 per cent, sterling, 

Tennessee 6 per cent 

Virginia 6 per cent. 

New York City, 

Cetiijlcate* of ^dtninittration. viz. 

Payable at Paris, or at Baring, Brothers and Co. Londoa* 

New York State 5 per cent 90 

Ohio State 6 per cent 93^ 

United States Bank shares, £14 58 a £14 15t. 
Do. dow Debenturee 99 



1858, &c 


78.80 


1860, &c 


74.75 


1861, &c 


69.70 


1863, 


87 


1868, 


82.83 ez.div 


1844,^. 


87.88 


1857, 


87 


1858, 


102 


1859, 


82^.83 


1850, dtc 


76 nom. 


1858, 


87 


1856, Ac 


90.91 




82i.83i 


1866, 


88 


1868, 


83.84 


1857, 


87.88 
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MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES. 



[Skptbxbeb, 



StTiimrABT STATEMENT 

Of the quantity and value of gootU, ware*, afkd merchandite imported into the United Stai^i tH ^iHerlean and 
foreign vestelSf commeticing the \9t day of October 1838, and ending the 30//i day of September 1839. 



SPECIES OP MDZE. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


SPfcCIES OF MDZE. 


Ctuantiiy, 


Value. 








Spices, Cassia . i - " 


634,13d| #38,619 


XlBCHAITDI^B 7BSB OT SUTT. 






Ginger * * - «« 


201,066 


12,828 








Camphor - - " 


22,431 


16,295 


Articles imported for the use of the 






Silks from other places than India, 






United Stales 


.... 


$489 


viz: 






Articles speeially imported for phi- 






Lace veiU, shawls, shades, &c* 


.... 


345,490 


losophical societies^ Ac 






Other manufactures of -\ • • . . 


18,686,295 


Philosophical apparatus - 


.... 


10,168 


Manufactures of silk and worsted 


.... 


2,319,884 


Books, maps, and charts - 


.... 


43,383 


Camlets of goat's hair or earners 






Statuary busts, casU, &c. 


I . . t 


2,330 


hair, &c. - - - - 


.... 


128,389 


Paintings, drawings, etch- 






Worsted stuff goods - 


.... 


7,026,898 


ings, and engravings - 


. i . * 


4,542 


Linens, bleached and unbleached 


• • • • 


6,731,278 


Cabinets of coins and gems 






Ticklenburgs, osnaburgs, and hut- 






Cabinets of medals and 






laps 


t • . . 


483,269 


collections of antiquities 






ShtetingA, broWn and white 


.... 


636,789 


Specimens of botany . . . 


.... 


6,087 


Bolting cloths - - - - 


.... 


64,283 


Models and inventions of machi- 






Wooi. not exceeding ieight cents| 




nery 




16 


per pound - - ^ lbs. 


7,398,619 


627,620 


Anatomical preparations - 




1,366 


Quicksilver - * . - 


.... 


246,660 


Antimony, regulus of- - - 




13,(567 


Dpiutn * * - * • 


• . • • 


264,976 


Spelter, or zinc - . - - 




156,966 


Crude Saltpetre 


.... 


369,162 


Burr stones, unwrought - * 




46,417 


All other articles ... 


.... 


8,707,402 


Brimstone and sulphur 




101,164 










Bark of the cork tree - - 




6,644 


ToUl • - - - 


.... 


76,401,792 


Clay, unwrought 

Rags of any kind of doth - 




6,737 
688,318 
















Undressed furs - - - - 




881,735 


XERCRAVOISB PATITIO HUTIES 






Hides and skins, raw - - - 




3,158,029 


AD VALORKM. 






Plaster of Paris . . . 




127.714 








Barilla 




150,637 


Manufactures of wool — 






Wood, dye - - - . 




686,450 


Cloths and casFiraefes 


.... 


7,078,906 


Unmanufactured mahog- 






Merino shawls - - - . 


i , , , 


282,467 


anjt and other - 


♦ .*. 


604,826 


Blankets, not above seventy -iive 






Animals for breed - . - 




40,824 


cents each - - - - 


ii,» 


821,889 


Other . . - . 




251,286 


Blankets, fibove seventy-five cetitf 






Old pewter - . . . 




44 


. each - - - - - . 


• •. . 


534,197 


Tin, in pigs and bars- - * 




302,069 


, Hosiery, gloves, mits, and bindings «... 


l,0dt,096f 


Plates and sheets - - 




1,145,183 


Articles liot specified - - - • • • • . 
Woollen yam - - « Ik.' 818 


622,654 


Brass, in pigs and bars 




1,339 


16e 


Old - . - * 


• it; 


1,327 


Worsted yam - - - - .... 


368,802 


Copper, in pigs and bars - 


• .. • 


1,118,165 


Manufactures of cotton — 






In plates, suited to the 






Dved, printed, and color^ - 


.' 4 .' .' 


§,000,2fflf 


sheathing uf ships - 


»*ii 


619,486 


White - . - - - 


• .". 


2,164,9Jn[ 


Old, fit only for re-manu- 






Hosiery, gloves, mits, and bihdin^ 


• . . . 


1,879,78^ 


facture . . - 


...'. 


81,242 


Twi<t yarti, aind threli^ - 


.... 


779,004 


Bullion, gold - - . - 


.... 


86,540 


Nankeens, direct from China 


.... 


8,772 


saver . - . . 


.... 


149,680 


Articles not specified - > 


i • . . 


874,691 


Specie, gold . - - - 


.... 


1,078,040 


Silks, from Indisi China, d^c.— 




1 


Silver - . - - 


.... 


4,280,916 


Piece goods ... 


.... 


1,738,609 


Tea from India, China, &c lbs. 


9,340,061 


2,424,594 


Sewing silk « . . 


.... 


60,660 


Coffee . - - - " 


106,696,992 


9,744,103 


Silk, sewing, fro^ other plaoes 






Cocoa - - . . « 


1,349,310 


75,838 


than India, &c - - - 


• • • • 


818,884 


Fruits, almonds- - - « 


2,190,379 


170,641 


Thread and cotton lace 


.... 


1,2118,672 


Currants - - " 


610,283 


66,749 


Flaxen goods, dyed or colored 






Prunes . - - «« 


629,308 


60,216 


linens, checks, Ac 


• ••. 


208,708 


Figs . . J " 


1,049,609 


68,467 


Other manu£iciures of • - 


• • • . 


768,079 


Rai^bft Muscatel • « 


14,027,728 


802,068 


Hempen goods, sail duck • 


.... 


760,199 


. Other - ** 


4,862,939 


187,497 


Other manufactures of - 


• a • • 


97,436 


Spices, i:iitf66 - - - " 


17,867 


14,613 


Hats aJid bonnets, Leghorn, straw. 






Nutmegs ^ - « 


299,020 


278,489 


Ac 


.'• . . 


941,988 


Cinnamon . • " 


.87,349 


62,627 


Fur, wool, or leathte 


• • • • 


18,012 


Cloves ^ - - " 


621,469 


101,564 


Manufactures of iroo— 






Pepper ..." 


4.377,260 


195,063 


Side arms- . - - - 


.... 


28,786 


Pimento - - * 


2,9!27,686 


166,638 


Fire arms, not specified - - 


.... 


243,781 
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TABLE CON TimnBD. 



SPECIES OF MDZE. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


SPECIES OF MDZE. 





Qiuintity. 


Value. 


Drawing knives ... 


• . . • 


$19,322 








Cutting knivee - - ^ . 


.... 


14,919 


M BBCBAVDI8X PATIVO SPICIVIC | 






Hatcheto, axft, adte, &c • 


.... 


7,903 


nvTixs. 








Socket chiselfl . . . ^ 


4 . • . 


^7,648 










Stcclytrds, Ac • 


.... 


20,295 


Flannels - . . »q. 


yd« 


873,512 


$172,768 


VIcei i : . . . .... 


31,263 


Bookings and baizes • 


a 


287,354 


118,620 


Sicklee, or reaping hooks - • .... 


7,365 


Carpeting, Brussels, Wilton, 








Scythe. - - . : J 


.... 


47,971 


&c . - . . 


u 


282,952 


414,809 


Spadee and shovels ^ ^ - 


.... 


17,871 


Other mgrained and Venetian 


'* 


272,086 


197,798 


Squares, of iron ... 
¥F ood screws - - • • 


.... 


6,787 


Floor clotb, patent, printed, or 








.... 


166,570 


painted ... 


it 


54,600 


83,788 


Articles not specified ... 


.... 


4,949,642 


Furniture oil doth - 


u 


114,708 


31,802 


Manoftictures of— 




. 


Cotton bagging. 


u 


2,093,693 


220,028 


Copper ..... 


• «.. 


155,644 


Wine, Madeira - • gals.| 


299,535 


685,759 


Brass 


• • • . 


395,554 


Red of Frai^, in casks • 


u 


2,093,890 


450,714 


Tm- . . . ,; ^ 


.... 


51,897 


Other of France, in casks - 


u 


586,765 


136,842 


Pewter - - - . . 


.... 


51,660 


Of France, in bottles, dec. - 


it 


536,720 


820,524 


Lead 


.... 


1,248 


Sicily .... 


u 


422,173 


134,529 


IVood, cabinet ware - 


.... 


122,946 


Sherry .... 


M 


197,880 


240,561 


other articles - • . 


.... 


:^i5,736 


Rod of Spain and Austria - 


« 


185,548 


39,886 


Leather - 


1,305,707 


Other of Spain, Austria, Ger- 








Marble 


11,331 


many* and the Mediterra'n 


** 


1,435,228 


406,368 


Gold, silver, precious stones, set 




Of other countries in casks - 


« 


7894J75 


666,527 


or otherwied .... 


. . . • 


286,765 


botUes 


« 


26,205 


61,002 


Watches, and parts of - . 


.... 


792,634 


Spirits, from grain • 


u 


1,175,594 


536,096 


Glassware, cut & not specified lbs. 


332,608 


68,445 


other materials 


u 


2,627,124 


1,686,331 


plain and other . ** 


1,890,182 


200,008 


Molasses . . - • 


it 


23,094,677 


4,364,284 


other manufactures of - 


.... 


391.021 


Vinegar - - : . 


« 


92,041 


16,842 


Wares,' China and porcelain 


.... 


293,371 


Beer, ale, and porter, in casks 


M 


17,648 


13,422 


Earthen and stone - 


.... 


3^,189,887 


botUei 


'• 


227,820 


225,638 


Plated, not specified 

Out - - - . 


.... 


218,287 
68,680 


Oil| spermaceti • . • 
Whale and other fish- 




1^,332 
400,151 


109,304 
112,821 


Japanned . - - 


.... 


66,147 


OUve - . . 


M 


418,913 


295,197 


Saddlery, common, tinned and 






Castor 


M 


16,001 


23,560 


japanned - - . - 




152,900 


Linseed . . • 


U 


1,425,788 


711,389 


SadiUeiy. plated, brass and polish- 






Hempseed- 


• 






ed steel .... 


. . , . 


238,281 


Rapeseed - 


M 


66 


69 


Coach and harness furuitore 




16,953 


Teas, from other places than 








Carriages, and parts of - - 


.... 


2,470 


India, China, d^ • 


lbs. 


9,756 


8,826 


Sbtes of all kinds • - - 


.... 


82,491 


Chocolate • .; . 


tt 


3,954 


1,608 


Prepared quiUs - ... 




21,997 


Sugar, brown - • - 


M 


182,640,327 


8,951,371 


Black-lead pencils - 


.... 


6.948 


White, clayed, or powdered 


" 


12,690,946 


968,131 


Paper hangings ... 


.... 


100,784 


Loaf ... - 


M 


815 


i^ 


Hair doth and hair seating 


.... 


105,626 


Candy. ... 


« 


580 


l8 


Brushes of all kinds . • ^. 


.... 


72,018 


Other refined 


M 


56,856 


6,026 


Copper bottoms, cut round, dtc - 


.... 


2,260 


Syrup of sugar cane - 


M 






Bratters' copper 


.... 


1,397 


Cayenne pepper 


M 


8 


6 


Silvered or plated wire 


.... 


7,390 


Candles, taUow- 


M 


135,122 


13,872 


Sheet and rolled brass 


.... 


400 


Waz or Spermaceti 


M 


1,899 


891 


.• * . 


39,258 


Cheese .... 


M 


152,401 


21,147 


Ifidigo I I I I lbs! 


1,168,761 


1,171,644 


Soap . . . - 


M 


759,488 


48,528 


Wool, unmanuftctnred, exceed- 






Talow . 


« 


607,174 


60,632 


« ing eight cents per pound ** 


526,654 


171,918 


Lard .... 


M 


13,375 


1,487 


Articles no^ enumerated, at 5 pr. ct 


.... 


66,673 


Beef and pork . 


n 


777,631 


23,784 


Do. do. 10 do. 


. • « . 


1,109 


Bacon - - - . 


it 


816,492 


82,589 


Do. do. 12 do; 


.... 


4,424 


Butter .... 


tt 


117,120 


17,514 


Do. do. l2ido. 


.... 


382,505 


Sal^tre . . - • 


tt 


62,192 


2,691 


Do. do, 15 do. 


.... 


1,474,466 


Salts, epsom . • • 


U 


79,728 


1,660 


Do. do, 20 do. 


.... 


1,937 


Vitriol, blue or Roman 


tt 


191 


1^ 


Do. do. 26 do. 


.... 


1,485,565 


Oil of . 


u 


899 


89 


Do. do. 30 do. 


.... 


69^0 


Tobacco, manuilMstured — 








Do, dow 35 do. 


.... 


1,111 


Snuff .... 


u 


3,180 


.1,870 


Do^ do. 40 do. 


• . . • 


133 


Cigars .... 


M. 


93,217 


1,026.740 


Do. do. 60 do. 


.... 


487,824 


Other than snuff and cigars 


lbs. 


52.872 


3,661 








Cotton . • . • 


M 


2,235,784 
16,140 


287,486 
6,747 


Total . . . 


.... 


60,540,409 


Gunpowder ... 


tt 












C^ 




Vol.. in.— % 






C 


JigiT 
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SPECIES OF MDZE. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


SPECIES OF MDZE. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Bristles , . - . 


lbs. 


497,339 


$195,026 


Coal - - - .bush. 


5,083,424 


1416,761 


Glue .... 


it 


30,818 


3,990 


Wheat ...-»« 


32,884 


35,270 


Dry ochre ... 


it 


2,155,831 


26,333 


Oats . . . . " 


6,096 


2,313 


Ochre, in oil - 


M 


11,329 


627 


Potatoes - - - - « 


196,869 


96,326 


White and red lead - 


« 


727,408 


60,905 


Paper, folio and quarto post lbs. 


62,803 


22,668 


Whiting and Paris white • 


«l 


624,763 


2,485 


Cap, drawing, and writing - " 


179,658 


29,699 


Litharge . - - - 


a 


3,054 


188 


Printing, and copperplate and 






Orange mineral 


*t 


100 


11 


stainers' - . . « 


6,382 


2,242 


Sugar of lead - - - 


u 


304,161 


25,845 


Sheathing, &c., binders', wrap- 






Lead, pig, bar, and sheet - 


t( 


628,922 


18,631 


ping, &c. ..." 


23,252 


2,006 


Shot . - - 


M 


5,063 


1,191 


All other - - - - « 


64,660 


28,719 


Leaden pipes - 


-€t 


100 


16 


Books printed previous 1 775 vols. 


7,591 


7,377 


Old- 


a 


36,418 


918 


In other languages than Greek, 






Cordage, tarred, and cables - 


u 


1,881,162 


106,902 


Latin, and English . " 


140,108 


98,789 


Untarred, and yam 


t( 


30,901 


2,331 


In Greek and Latin, bound lbs. 


3,124 


2,884 


Twine and packthread 


tt 


673,962 


148,366 


unbound " 


2,034 


2,200 


Corks . . - , 


M 


268,142 


63,437 


All other, bound . . « 


36,390 


61,632 


Copper, rods and bolts 








unbound . - " 


128,957 


' 124,154 


Nails and spikes - 


If 


3,257 


843 


Apothecaries vials, Ac., not ex- 






Fire-arms, muskets - 


No. 


3,294 


8,438 


ceeding 6 oz. each - - gross 


273 


1,083 


Rifles 


41 


110 


1,086 


Exceeding 6 and not ex. 1 6 oz. ** 


92 


667 


Iron and steel wire, cap and 






Perfumery and fancy vials and 






bonnet- . - - 


lbs. 


7,355 


3,899 


bottles, not ex. 4 oz each " 


231 


1,623 


Not above No. 14 - 


u 


470,464 


32,133 


Exceeding 4 and not ex. 16 oz. " 


39 


450 


Above No. 14 - - - 


it 


77,535 


12,651 Demijohns - - - No. 


60,016 


14,609 


Iron, tacks, brads, and sprigs, 




Bottles, black, not exceeding 






not above 1 6 oz. per thou 


. M. 


4.699 


814 


1 quart- . - .gross 


35,072 


178,650 


Above 16 oz. per thousand 


lbs. 


2,218 


288 


Exceeding 1 quart . . " 


7 


115 


Nails . - . - 


tt 


1,659,534 


140,889 


Window glass, not above 8 by 






Spikes. . . . 


ti 


468,988 


24,957 


10 inches - - 100 sq.ft. 


2,567 


9,251 


Cables and chains - 


tt 


3,486,810 


143,979 


Above 8 by 10, and not above 






Mill saws - 


No. 


2,241 


7,385 


10 by 12 inches - . " 


6,684 


21,843 


Mill cranks - . - 


- 






Above 10 by 12 niches - " 


16,223 


74,667 


Anchors ... 


lbs 


291,728 


16,347 


Fish, dried - - quintals 


4,296 


24,303 


Anvils - - - . 


tt 


1,026,497 


71,087 


Salmon - . barrels 


6,338 


73,768 


Blacksmiths' hammers, &c 


tt 


116,271 


6,125 


Mackerel. . - " 


7,046 


60,374 


Castings, vessels of 


tt 


448,118 


16,020 


Another- . - « 


14,489 


71,489 


all other - 


tt 


2,473,759 


63,720 


Playing cards - - .packs 


706 


139 


Brasiers' rods 


tt 


852,695 


27.942 


Boots and bootees - - pairs 


17,776 


52,232 


Nail or spike rods - 


tt 


80,404 


2,291 


Shoes, silk . . . « 


6,997 


6,391 


Sheet and hoop 


tt 


7,412,382 


354,933 


Prunella- • - " 


1,478 


795 


Band, scroll, &^ - 


tt 


23.213 


886 


Leather - . - *« 


62,172 


44,660 


Pig ... . 


cwt 


260,154 


285,300 


Children's . - '• 


2,286 


823 


^ Old and scrap 


44 


11,783 


10,161 


Felts or hat bodies - - No, 


426 


209 


Bar rolled ... 


tt 


1,205,697 
711,153 


3,181,180 
2,054,094 








Otherwise 


U 


Total value of merchandise paying 






Steel .... 


tt 


69,174 


771,804 


specific duties . . . 


.... 


36,149,931 


Hemp . • . - 


tt 


87,461 


607,766 


Do. paying duties ad valorem - 


rf. .. 


60,540,409 


Alum - - - - 


tt 


196 


1,123 


Do. free of duty. . - . 


.... 


76,401,792 


Copperas - . - - 


tt 


2 


10 












Wheat Bour - 


tt 


7,348 


22,477 


Total vahie - - - 


.... 


162,092,132 


Salt bush. 


6,061,608 


887,092 









Tbkjlscbt Dkpartmbbtt, Regitler'a Office^ June 26, 1840. 



T. L. SMITH, Regitter, 



Jn £agle Captured, — While Captain Anthony Mart- 
ling of Tarrytown, was laying with his boat at Irving land- 
ing on Tuesday afternoon of last week, a large Grey Eagle 
came and lighted on the cross-stay in his boat, with a fish 
weighing a pound and a half or two pounds in his claws. 
When making preparations to obtain-this unlooked for game, 
the eagle took the alarm and flew away. Soon after he re- 
turned near to the boat, still holding his prey, when Capt. 
MartHng ** drew his bow at a venture" while the eagle was 
•oaring above him. After this the eagle continued its flight 
for 150 or 200 yards in a circuitous direction, when he feU 



into the river fifteen or twenty yards from the dock. He lived 
about an hour after being shot ; and his whole length from 
one end of the wing to the other was six feet eight inches. 
[ fVestchetter (JV. F.) Herald. 

j8 New Tariff of Prices, — The iron masters and those 
connected with the business in the city of Pittsburg, entered 
into, within a few days, a new tarifi* of prices, at an advance 
of half a cent per pound, or ten dollars per ton, on all kinds 
of iron manufacture. A similar increaae is asked for pig 
lead.— ^. Y, Sun, 
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Revolntionary. 

MONUMENT TO CAPTAIN NATHAN HALE. 

Mr. Bhockwat, from the Select Committee appointed on 
the subject, made the following Report: 

Th/e Select Committee, to vthom wo* referred the petition 
of certain inkabitanta of the County of Toland, in the 
State of Connecticut t asking the aid of the Government 
in the erection of a monument to the memory of Captain 
Nathan Hale, report : 

That, from an examination of the case, It appears that the 

object of these petitioners has been repeatedly presented to 

the attention of Congress. In each of the three Con- 

grenses next preceding the present, committees to whom the 

matter han been referred have made favorable reports. That 

of the committee of the House of Representatives in 1836, 

which sets forth with much feeling the claims of Captain 

Hale to the gratitude of his country, is as follows : 

** The Select Committee, to lohom -wa* referred the petition 

of citizens of the town of Coventry, in the State of 

Connecticut, praying that a monument be erected to the 

memory of Captain Nathan Male, have attended to the 

tubject referred to them, and nov beg leave to report : 

** That Nathan Hale, a citizen of the town of Coventry, 
Connecticut, had just completed his collegiate studies when 
the battle of Lexington kindled within his youthful bosom 
a spirit of patriotism and love of country, which immediate- 
ly conducted him into the field for its defence. 

" Before arriving at the age of twenty-one, a captain's 
commission was tendered him, and he soon became an ef- 
ficient officer in the continental army, where his activity, zeal, 
and ardent patriotism commanded universal admiration. — 
The company under his command, participating in the same 
spirit, and being influenced by his glowing patriotism, sub- 
mitted themselves to a system of discipline before unknown 
to the army, which produced very beneficial results. 

** In the summer of 1 776, the main body of the American 
army was called to the defence of the city of New York 
and \\A vicinity. The public enemy had enected their land- 
ing upon Long Island, embodying a force far superior, in 
numl>ers and discipline, to those engaged in defending their 
country. General Washington found it necessary to with- 
draw the American army from the islaod; and that move- 
ment was conducted, with singular ability and success, on 
the morning of the 30th day of August, 1776. Captain 
Hale*8 company were among those who thus fortunately es- 
caped capture. This was a period of deep interest to the 
whole country. But a few days previous, the colonics had 
assumed the high responsibility of independence — an event 
in its nature calculated to arouse the British army to deeds 
of desperation. 

''The American army sought refiige in the city of New 
York, and, while there, it became important to ascertain the 
numercial force and contemplated operations of the enemy ; 
for upon that knowledge depended the safety of the Ameri- 
can army, and perhaps the American nation. 

** The commander-in-chief, at a crisis so important, sum- 
moned his officers to meet in council ; and the result of that 
council was, to send some one competent to the task into 
the heart of the enemy's camp ; and Colonel Knowhon was 
charged with the selection of an individual to perform this 
service. 

" The nature of the service admitting no delay, a pro- 
position was submitted by Colonel KnowHon to the officers, 
when young Hale was the only one> to be found ready to 
meet these perils. His youth, intelligence, learning, polish- 
ed manners, discriminating judgment, and fidelity, all com- 
bined to recommend him to the commander-in-chief; but his 
personal friends, perceiving the inevitable fate of a brave 
young man, in the event of dfiseovery, interposed their kind 
remonstrances; but it was enough, whatever danger awaited 
him, that Captain Hale should know that his country de- 
manded his services. 

" Genera I Washington's humane feelings were so predomi- 
nant, that he would only invite these strvices, but not com* 



mand them ; and when tendered, in the person of Captain 
Hale, his instructions were communicated by the command* 
er-in-cbief. 

" With these instructions, Captain Hale eflected his land- 
ing upon the island, and, with great caution, proceeded to 
the encampment ; and there he made a minute examination 
of the lines, posts, and numbers of the enemy, together 
with their contemplated movements. 

" This having been accomplished, he left the encampment, 
cherishing the fond hope that in a few hours he would be 
in the presence of the commander-in-chief, with informa- 
tion important for his countrymen in the preservation of 
their lives and liberties. 

** It was with animated step he proceeded to the river*8 
bank, and the moment the boat was leaving the shore Cap* 
tain Nate was seized as a spy, and taken back to the British 
commander, who ordered him hanged the next morning* 

** This peremptory order was carried into effect, m a man- 
ner cruel, barbarous, and revengeful, by a refugee, to whom 
his person had been delivered for that purpose by Uie British 
commander. 

** Such were the circumstances of the death of a bra?o 
young officer, whose last words were expressive of deep re- 
gret ' that he had but one life to lose for his country.' 

" Succeeding events developed the great importance of 
those services committed to this unfortunate young man. 

" The British army, following up their temporaiy suoce« 
upon Long Island, took possession of the city of New York; 
and on the 16th day of September, 1776, the gallant Colo- 
nel Knowlton, at whose instance Captain Hale became a 
volunteer, fell himself in battle, at Harlem heights, fighting 
gloriously in the same cause. 

** Arnold's treason followed these events, and the cases of 
Captain Hale and Major Andre have been deemed parallet 

'* In some respects they were so. 

** The nature of the service was identical. Both were 
young — both well educated — both ardent and brave; one for 
his king, and tlie other for his country ; and each fell a vio« 
tim to &e rigorous laws of war. And yet how different were 
those laws executed upon the two individuals, and how dif- 
ferent have the respective nations regarded their memory ! 

" Before officers of high rank and honorable character. 
Major JIndre was allowed an impartial trial ; his last mo- 
ments were soothed by tenderness, sympathy, and tears ; Mm 
letters were preserved, and delivered over in sacred trust for 
his kindred. 

** By an erder of his gracious sovereign, his ashes have 
been transported across the Atlantic, assigned a place with 
the great and the brave in Westminster abbey, and a proud 
monument has been erected to his memory. 

** It has not been thus with Captain llali&— a victim \a 
our cause, a martyr to our principles ! Arrested and delhr^ 
ered over to a refugee^ Captain Hale was immediately eze« 
cuted, without even the form of a trial. Educated in a 
Christian land, taught to venerate the religion of the goepe), 
in this trying hour the refugee denied him the use of a B^ 
ble, and refused him the consolations of its ministers. H^ 
was indeed permitted to consecrate some few of his last mo- 
ments in writing to his mother, but, as soon a» Ae work of 
death was done, this testimony of affection was destroyed 
by the hand of the refugee, assigning as the cause * that the 
rebehi should never know they had a man in their army who 
could die with such firmness.** 

** And welt might the refugee, whose part had been 80> 
conspicious in this scene, desire to conceal from * Washing^ 
ton's rebels' the last aspiraiions of an American soldier ia 
the cause of freedom." 

The facts detailed in the foregoing report account for the 
interest felt in this matter, in the State of which the decea^ 
ed was a citizen. Not only have the petitions which have 
from time to time been presented to Congress on the subject 
contained the names of many of the most eminent of its 
citizens, but the popular feeling was excited' to such a degree 
that in May, 1836, the Legislature of that State adopted the 
following resolution : 

*' Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives from 
thip 3tate in the Congresf of the United. States be leqaesled 
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to QM their influence to procure an appropriation for the 
erection of a monument, to commemorate the services and 
death of Captain Nathan Hale, and Brigadier General Da- 
yid Wooster, in the war of the Revolution.". 

The committee, therefore, have no hesitation in recom- 
mending to this House the passage of the accompanying 
joint resolution. 

Sketch of ilie Life off I^airronce 
Evrrlieart. 

Another of the revolutionary veterans has departed. Ser- 
. geant Lawhewcr Etkrheaiit expired at his residence near 
Middleiown, Frederick county, Maryland, on Sunday the 
2&th July, last, in the 85th year of his age. It is due to his 
woith and his services that a more extended notice of him 
should be registered — and wo avail of the following article 
which we find in the Southern Literary Messenger, written 
by a citizen of Frederick county, Md. — J^ile^s Jiegister. 

" The deeds of the illustrious patriots of our revolution 
have been either eulogised by the orator, or recorded by the 
faithful historian. Their virtues, talents and achievements 
have been admired and remembered by a grateful country. 
No bosom can be found so cold, as not to glow with holy 
enthusiasm, while the eventful measures, the chequered and 
thrilling scenes, which marked the high and lolly career of 
the father of bis country, are recorded. The dauntless cou- 
rage and tried skill of Greene, Wayne, Howard, Putnam, 
Williams and Starke, have constituted the subject of inter- 
esting biography, and contributed largely to form the mili- 
tary character of America. 

It is my design, in the following sketch, to introduce to 
the notice of his countiymen, sergeant Xawrffnce f-.verheart, 
of the regiment of cavalry under command of Lieut. Col, 
"William Washington, the Cceur de Leon of his day, who 
was emphatically ** without fear and without reprOach." 

Everheart, was born of German parents, in Middletown 
▼alley, Frederick county, Md. May 6th, 1755, and enrolled 
himself as a common soldier at Taney Town, in a militia 
company commanded by Capt. Jacob Goode, on the 1st of 
August, 1776. He was then in the 22dyear of his age, tall 
of stature, and of powerful, brawny limlra, capable of endur- 
ing fatigue and hardship, of noble, manly countenance, and 
an eye beaming with the lustre of genuuie courage, with a 
lieart beating high and strong to redress the wrongs of his 
eountry. He left behind (he lovely beauties of his native 
residence, the endearments of home, and all the relation* of 
•ocial life, preferring the perils of camp, the tumult of battle, 
end the hazards of war, to inglorious and unsatisfying ease. 
On the 2d of August he sat out for Annapolis, thence through 
Philadelphia to New York, where, being united to Beall's 
regiment, he fought at York Island, August 27th, 1776. — 
.The disasters of that unfortunate day created universal gloom 
end despondency. The city of New Yori( was evacuated, 
end at once passed into the possession of the enemy. On 
the 28th of October of that year, the battle of White Plains 
took place, in which our young recruit displayed a gallantry 
worthy of his name, and of the cause in which he had per- 
illed his life. Chief Justice Marshall tells us that the en- 
gagement was very animated on both sides. The loss of 
our army was between three and four hundred. Among 
the wouitded was the intrepid Col. Smallwood, one of the 
noblest sons of Maryland, who, in the subsequent stages of 
the mighty struggle for independence acquired for himself 
never fading laurels. 

From this place Everheart, with part of the army, re- 
treated to Fiskhill, on the Hudson, and thence to Fort 
Washington. It was situated on a high htuff of land on 
the river, and difficult of ascent. On the 1 6ih November 
the garrison was summoned to surrender, on pain of death, 

§' e numerous and well disciplined force, commanded by 
owe and Comwallis. Col Magraw, en intelligent and tried 
efficer, replied that the piece should be defended to the last 
eitremity. 

General Washington was now at Fort Lee, immediately 
aapomie, and could see all the operations of the British. — 
Mow full of anxiety mast his boeom have been, when on the 



bank of the river he beheld the unequal contest, heard the 
roar of artillery and small arms, the lines and redoubts car- 
ried, and the banner of his country struck to a haughty foe I 
The capitulation was obtained at the point of the bayonet. 
W bile it was progressing, the general sent a billet to the 
colonel, requesting him to hold out until evening, when he 
would endeavor to bring off the garrison ; but the prelimina- 
ries had been signed and it was now too late. Our loss was 
estimated at 2,0i/0 that of the British at 800. Everhfart wm 
not included in the capitulation, having fortunately, escapeid 
with some of his comrades in a boat, after the surrender, and 
arrived at Fort Lee. 

Cornwallis resolved on surprising this place, crossed the 
river with six thousand troops, below Dobb's ferry, and en- 
deavored to enclose the garrison ; but the characteristic cau- 
tion and foresight of our chief toward this scheme by a time- 
ly retreat to the narrow neck of land lying between tfie Hud- 
son and Hackensack. Miserable and foriorn in the extreme, 
was now the condition of the little army of patriots, in e 
level country, without a single intrenching tool, ezpoeed to 
inclement weather, without tents, provisions or forage ; in 
the midst of a people in no wise zealous in the cause of Libei^ 
ty, troops undisciplined, desertions froquent, and deep g^^ne* 
ral depression and gloom arising from these combined causes. 
Here Everheart saw and conversed with the general-in-cliief. 
Overwhelmed with grief and despair, his manly features ^ere 
bathed with tears; Uie darkest clouds of adversity had ffsth- 
ered on his brow, no cheering hope gilded to his vision the 
horizon of freedom ; " a brave man struggling with the stamis 
of fate ;" tlie sternness of a soldier yielding to the softer 
feelings of his noble heart! ^neas looked on the flaroes 
of Troy from the prow of his bark ; but not without being 
melied down at the awful scene ! Driven from thie last 
position. Washington took post at Newark, on the eouth side 
of the Passaick, whence he retreated to Brunswick on the 
Raritan, Nov. 28, 1776. The period had now arrived when 
the troops composing the flying camp were discharged, their 
term of service having expired. To the extreme mortifica- 
tion of the general, his army was much enfeebled from thie 
cause, even in the sight of the enemy, k'd on by the aopom* 
piished Cornwallis. Not so with Everheart, he etill remain- 
ed to share the fate of the Americans. The retreat through 
Jersey has ever been considered, by military men a master- 
ly performance. The sufferings end perils of our troops dur* 
ing that period are aUnost beyond description. It is true, 
however, in the moral as in the natural wt^kJ, that the dark- 
est hour is just before the dawn of day. 

liiterally was it verified in tlie unexpected and extraordi- 
nary change of affairs which occurred at Trenton, on the 
26th Dec'. 1776, when the tide of war turned in our fiavor. 
One thousand prisoners, six pieces of artillery, a large amount 
of arms, were the trophies of this memorable night Hm 
sun of prosperity once more lighted up the countenance of 
the successful chief, drops of grief gave way to smilee of 
joy. Remaining with the army until the spring of 7^7t 
Everheert returned to his birth-place ; but his ardent spirit 
would not allow him to remain long inactive. Accordingly» 
in the summer of 1778, he enlisted at Frederick, in the regi- 
ment of horse, of which Col. Washington was commander. 
Between this period and March, 79, be remained here with 
the corps, actively engaged in daring feats of horsemanship, 
in acquiring a thorough knowledge of tactics, and making 
preparations for the arduous duties of a southern campaign. 
His virtues, as a soldier, caught the eye of the Colonel, end 
he was soon commissioned as a Sergeant Arriving at Pe- 
tersburg, Va. they were placed in charge of Capt 8tith, br 
whom they were at proper seasons, disciplined and drilled, 
until Christmas of that year, when Col. Washington re- 
turned from the north, where he had been on service. In 
April 1 780, the regiment arrived at Charleston. South Caro- 
lina ; and soon after, near Stony Church, 7 miles from Dor- 
chester, the regiments of light dragoons of Pulaski, Bland 
and Taylor, led by the lieutenant colonel, attacked for the 
first time, the celebrated Terlton. He retreated with kwi.— 
The Americans retiring to Monks Comer, were eoon efUr 
attacked before day, by that enterprising British ofiioer, who 
had concealed himself in e swemp. M^or Venoier, of Pu- 
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UskVa corps was killed, and about fifly of our men were ta- 
ken. Collecting our scattered forces, our troops pressed on 
to Murray's ferry, subsisting for several days on parched com 
and a little bacon. 

Crossing the Pedee on the 3d of May, every ef!brt was 
made by forced marches to overtake 1'arhon, but in vain, in 
consequence of the numerous tories infesting that neighbor- 
hood, who proved constant and lieire subjects, and friends to 
^e devastating foe. On the 6th of May they captured one 
company of liritish dragoons, consisting of forty persons, 
and retired back again to the ferry Buford then lying on the 
northern side of the river. In vain did the colonel insist on 
crossing the Pedee, but was overruled by White, who had 
recently arrived to assume the command of Bland's regi- 
ment Tarlton at once took advantage of this impolitic 
movement and not only recaptured the prisoners recently 
taken, but also forty Americans. Two days afterwards, the 
scattered regiments were onee more collected together, below 
Leneao's ferry where the heavy baggage lay. On the 29th 
of May, Tarlton tarnished his laurels at the Waxhaws, in 
his attack on Buford by an indiscriminate massacre of one 
hundred and thirteen Americans ; the wounding of one hun- 
dred and fifly in a barbarous and inhuman manner, after 
quarters had been demanded : fifly-threp wei« taken prison- 
ers. ** In the annals of Indian war nothing is to be found 
more shocking ; and this bloody day only wanted the war 
dance and the roasting fire, to have placed it first in the re- 
cords of torture and of death in the west." Afler encoun- 
tering many perils and hardships, parrying the onsets of for- 
eign and intestine enemies ; harassed wiUi all the accidents 
and trials of waifare, in a country infested with traitors, 
whose business it was not only to aid the British, but to burn, 
devastate and overwhelm in ruin the property of their neigh- 
bors, and deliver it up almost to indiscriminate ruin. Ever- 
heart with his regiment, arrived at Halifax on the Ist of 
June, where they remained until September, recruiting their 
exhausted ranks witlf men and horres from the north. Be- 
ing now in fine order they set out again for the scene of war 
in South Carolina. At Ridgely's mill, the lieutenant colonel, 
putting a painted pine log on a cart, induced RidgeJy to be- 
lieve it a piece of artillery, and being summoned by a cor- 
poral with a flag, or on faUur#he would be blown to atoms 
that officer, with more than a hundred prisoners, capitulated 
wfihout firing a gun. Washington, with his cavalry, being 

^Qw placed under Morgan, by direction of Gates, he resumed 
is accustomed active service, and was essentially useful in 
file important trust confided to Morgan. Greene succeeding 
Gates, af^r the ill-fated catastrophe at Camden, Morgan 
was detached with the corps to which Everheart belonged, 
to bang on the enemy's flank, and to threaten Ninety -Six. 
After various vicissitudes incident to the life of a soldier, 
Morgan halted near the Pacolet river, on the Ist of January, 
1781. Washington set out for Hammond's store, so notor- 
ious for being the rendezvous of tories, leaving the sergeant 
in charge of the baggage, whence he returned in two days, 
after killing several and taking fifly or sixty prisoners. — 
From this period until the 17th of the month the Americans 
were continually engaged in reconnoitring the British. — 
That was indeed a day full of glory to our country. On the 
heights of Cowpcns, the unyielding valor of men determined 
to be free, shone with unrivalled lustre. With his charac- 
teristic ardor, Tarlton pressed hard on bis adversary through 
the night sf the 16th, and passed over the ground on which 
the American general had been encamped, a few hours after 
the latter had left it. 

The following letter of Lieutenant Simons to Cojonel 
(•flerwards Gen.) Wm. Washington, will prove what part 
Everheart bore on that glorious occasion. 

" (-harieston, Nov. 3, 1803. 
Dear General:~In reply to your letter of the 23d ultimo, 
uid to the letter which you enclosed for my perusal I do 
hereby not only from recollection, but from a journal now in 
my possession which I kept at the time, certify, that about 
the dawn of day on the 17lh of January, 1781, you selected 
Sergeant Everheart from your regiment, and thirteen men, 
whom you sent to reconnoitre Lieutenant Col. Tarlton's 
army. The advanced guard of his army were moimted as 



we understood and believed, on some of the fleetest race 
horses, which enabled them to take Sergeant Everheart and 
one of the men, but the other twelve men returned and gave 
you information of the approach of the enemy. Immediately 
after the battle of the Cowpens commenced, you will recol- 
lect that your first charge was made on the enemy's cavalry, 
[who were cutting down our militia,] and whom, after a 
smart action, you instantly defeated, leaving in the course 
of ten minutes eighteen of their brave 17tb dragoons dead 
on the spot and whom you will recollect was destroyed by 
Colonel Tarlton'8 legionary cavalry. The former wore an 
uniform of red ^d hufiT, with sheepskin on their caps, the 
latter wore a yniform of green with black facings. In pur- 
suit of their cavalry you overtook their artillery whom you 
immediately made prisoners, but the drivers of the horses 
who were galloping off with two three pounders, you could 
not make surrender, until after repeated conmiands from 
you, you were obliged to order them to be shot After so- 
curing their field pieces your third charge was made upon 
the right wing of their army, composed of legionary infim- 
try, intermixed with the battalion of the brave 71st, under 
command of Major McArthur, and who, under the operation 
of an universal panic having been successfully charged on 
the left of their army, by our firiend Colonel Howard instant- 
ly surrendered. Immediately after securing the.priaonen, 
your fourth charge was in pursuit of the cavalry who find- 
ing they could no longer keep Everheart a prisoner, shot 
him with a pistol on the head, over one of his eyes, I cannot 
remember which, he then intermixed with the enemy.— ^ 
Everheart pointed out to me the man who shot him and on 
whom a just retaliation was exercised, and who by my or- 
ders was instantly shot, and his horse, as well as I ircollect 
given to Everheart, whom I ordered in the rear to the sur* 
geons. It was at this period of the action that we sustained 
the greatest loss of men. Lieut Bell having previously taken 
off witli him in pursuit of the enemy on our left nearly a 
fourth part of our regiment. The enemy were obliged to 
retreat and were pursued by you twenty-two miles. To the 
best of my recollection. Sergeant Everheart was so disabled 
from his wounds that he received a discharge from you, and 
retired from the army. That Sergeant Everheart was a 
brave soldier there is no better proof than your selecting him 
at such an important moment for such important services ; 
that Everheart would have been promoted to the rank of an 
officer, had he been able to remain with our regiment, your 
practice in several similar circumstances leaves no room to 
doubt as the meritorious was certain of promotion from yon. 
To recompense, therefore, in the evening of his days for 
past services an old, gallant and meritorious wounded sol- 
dier, will, I am persuaded be a great satisfaction to ail with 
whom the decision of this question can rest I am, dear 
general, your old brother officer, and smcere friend, 

"James Simons. 
" Brig. Gen. Washington.** 

Personally appeared before me. Major James Simons, 
who being duly sworn doth declare that the circumstances 
stated in the aforegoing letter are to the best of his recollec- 
tion, true, 

James SrMOirs. 
Sworn to before me at Charleston, November 8, 1803. 

Akm. Crouch, 

Notary Public^ 

On the'back of the above document is the following: 

" I believe the circumstances detailed in the certificate of 

James Simons, relative to Lawrence Everheart are strictly 

just, and can with truth aver that Sergeant Everheart was 

a brave and meritorious soldier during our revolutionary 

struggle. ^ 

"W. Washiitotof. 
« Sandy Hill, Nov. 13, ISOS.** 

The following letter in tlie hand-writing of his colonel, 
constitutes part of the documents on which a pension was 
recently obtained under the act of Congress of June 7, 1833. 
" Sandy Hill, Nov. 11, 1803. 
" Dear Sir : — I should have answered your favor of An- 



^st 4th long since, but the certificate of James Simo 
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could not be obtained till a few days ago. Such a length 
of time baa elapsed, that all the drcumstances relative to 
the services and discharge of Lawrence Everheart, are not 
so fully within my rccolleclion as to justify my making an 
affida\ it of the same ; but doubtless the certificate and affi- 
davit of James Simons, who was a lieutenant and adjutant 
in our regiment, fully meets all the requisitions of the law 
of Congress. It gives me much pleasure that you and my 
old friend Howard are about to advocate the pretensions of 
that brave and meritorious soldier, Lawrence Everheart; 
and I cannot be induced to believe that Congress will reject 
the just claims of an ol<l soldier, who was instrumental in 
accomplishing that independent situation wRicli they now 
enjoy ; and who, in consequence of his bravery, was unfor- 
tunately deprived of the means of supporting himcelf com- 
fortably in old age. I am dear sir, with much respect and 
esteem, your obedient and humble servant, 

" W. WASHiiroToir. 

" Enclosed herewith you will receive the certificate and 
affidavit of James Simons." 

In order to understand these documents it will be necessary 
here to recapitulate some of the events in which Everheart 
participated. It was not until after a severe and bloody 
contest between the advance of Tarlton and his party that 
be was captured. On his left hand are now to be seen 
wounds received on that morning from the sabres of the 
enemy. Even with this disadvantage, he would have es- 
caped, but his favorite charger, to his great sorrow, fell dead 
under him, by a shot from the enemy. At this moment, 
our army was about three miles in the rear. He was taken 
by quartermaster Wade, with whom he had accidentally 
formed a plight acquaintance at Monks Comer, (and who 
was slain on tliat very day,) to Colonel Tarlton. That of- 
ficer dismounting, the following conversation occurred : — [ 
** Do you expect Mr. Washington and Mr. Morgan will fight 
me to-day V* " Yes, if they can keep together two hundred 
men." " Then,** said the former, " it will be another Gates* , 
defeat." " I hope to God it will be another Tarlton's de- 
feat," replied the gallant son of Middletown valley. '* I am 
Colonel Tarlton, sir." " And I am Sergeant Everheart, , 
sir." It was a reply worthy of Roman or Spartan courage. * 
Sufleiing intensely from his wounds, they were speedily i 
dressed by the British surgeon, and was treated with distin- , 
guished kindness. Now a prisoner of war, he was taken 
with the enemy's army to the scene of action. At 8 o'clock 
in the morning, Morgan halted near the Broad river, awaited 
the approach of his adversary. The ground about the Cow- ! 
pens was covered with open wood, allowing the cavalry to | 
operate with ease, in which the British trebled our forces. ' 
The detachment of Tarlton numbered one thousand, that of 
Morgan eight hundred. Although the plan of battle on the 
part of the American Brigadier, was, in the estimation of 
some military men, rather injudicious, yet it was impossible I 
that the issue could have been more fortunate. The first ! 
line was composed of militia under Major McDowell, of: 
North Carolina, and Major Cunningham, of Georgia, who ' 
were ordered to feel the enemy as he approached, then to 
fall back on the front line and renew tiie conflict. The 
main body of the militia composed this line under General 
Pickens. In the rear of the first line was stationed a second, 
composed of the conUnental infantry, and Virginia militia, 
under Captains Tripplett and Taite, commanded by How- 
ard. Washington's cavalry reinforced by a company of 
mounted militia was held in reserve, convenient to support 
the in&ntry, and to protect the horses of the rifle corps, 
which, agreeable to usage, were tied in the rear. ** The 
gloomy host" now advanced sure of conquest At this sol- 
fpin period, Morgan, who had fought at Quebec under Mont- 
gomery, and fully established his fame at Saratoga, addressed 
his troops in a style worthy of a Hannibal or Scipio Africa- 
nns. Uneducated as he was, his eloquence was from the 
heart, end thrilled through every bosom. He exhorted the 
militia to the exercise of firmness and zeal, and declared bis 
entire confidence in their valor and patriotism. He pointed 
them to the fields of his exploits ; to bis fortune and experi- 
ence ; to the destructive fire of his unerring riflemen ; to the 
mortificatapn ^ had experienced at being forced to retire be- 



fore the enemy ; and now was the time to strike for their 
country. To the continentals he said little except to remind 
them that they needed no exhortation to do their duty. He 
took bin station. The situation of Everheart, when the first 
line fell back, and the shout of the enemy was heard in all 
directions, roust have been truly appalling, because he knew 
not that this movement formed part of the plan of battle.^ — 
But rushing on the front line, which held its station, they 
instantly poured in on the British a destructive fire ; but con- 
tinuing to advance with the bayonet on our militia, the latter 
retired and gained the (^erond line. Here with part of the 
corps, Pickens took post on Howard's right, and the rest 
fled to their horses. Tarlton pu^hing forward, was received 
by Morgan with unshaken firmness. Each party struggled 
hard for victory ; the enemy ordered up his reserve. Mc Ar- 
thur's regiment animated the whole British line, which, out- 
stretched our front, and endangered Howard. That ofiScer 
defended his flank by directing his right company to change 
its front, but by mistake it fell back : the Hne began to retire, 
and they were ordered to retreat to the cavalry. This ma- 
ncBUvre being quickly performed, the new position was im- 
mediately resumed. The British line now rushed on with 
impetuosity, but as it drew near, Howard faced about, and 
delivered a close and severe fire. The enemy recoiled ; the 
advantage was followed up with the bayonet, and the day 
was ours. At this instant, Washington charged, as Major 
Simons has stated, on the enemy's cavalry, who had gained 
our rear, and were " cutting down" our militia. He proved 
himself the " thunderbolt of war." 

What language can paint the emotions which filled the 
bosom of his friend, a captive in the hands of that enemy 
whom the colonel was destroying ; himself liable at every 
moment to fall by the hands of his countrymen ? His b^ 
loved chief was then in the prime of life, six feet in height, 
broad, strong and corpulent, courting danger, impetuous and 
irresistible. In proof of this, Marshall, in his 4th Vol. page 
347, says : '* In the eagerness of pursuit, Washington ad- 
vanced near thirty yards in front of hi^ regiment Observ- 
ing this, three British officers wheeled about and made a 
charge upon him ! The officer on his right was aiming to 
cut him down, when a sergeant came up and intercepted the 
blow by disabling his sword arm. At the same instant the 
officer on his led was about to make a stroke at him, when 
a waiter, too small to wield a sword saved him by wounding 
the officer with a ball discharged from a pistol. At this 
moment, the officer in the centre, who was believed to be 
Tarlton, made a thrust at him, which he parried, upon 
which the officer retreated a few paces ; and then discharged 
a pistol at him, which wounded him in his knee." 'The 
sergeant here spoken of was Everheart Under Providence, 
he was his shield and buckler. How great the benefit con- 
ferred on his country ! Had Washington fallen, we should 
not only have lost nis all-important services on that day, 
when victory setded on our banner, but also his valor and 
skill at the subsequent actions of Guilford and Eutaw, at 
which last place he was, to the great grief of the whole army 
thrown from his horse while charging the enemy, and car- 
ried away a prisoner to Charleston. Morgan now pressed 
his success ; the pursuit now became general. The British 
cavalry were covering the retreat ; but according to the evi- 
dence of Major Simons, nothing could restrain the ardor of 
the colonel He pursued them twenty-two miles, wittun a 
short distance of Comwallis' camp, at Fisher's creek, where 
the British under Tariton, retreated. Some time after this 
affair, the British Colonel observed in company that he 
should be pleased to see Mr. Washington, of whom he had 
heard so much ; to which a Udy very significantly replied, 
that he might have been gratified, had he only liX>ked be- 
hind him at the Cowpens ! 

In this action of the enemy there were one hundred, in- 
cluding ten officers, killed ; twenty- three officers and 600 
privates were taken. Their artillery, 800 muskets, two 
standards, thirty-five baggage wagons, and one hundred 
horses fell into our hands ; while our loss was only seventy, 
of whom twelve were killed. Everheart informs me that 
while the dragoons were making the charges described by 
Major Simons, he could hear them distinctly ciy out as their 
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watchword, " Buford'B play/' referring to the odious massa- 
cre perpetrated on the detachment commanded by the officer 
before detailed. Yet for all this, although the innocent blood 
of their companions, shed contrary to the laws of civilized 
warfare, yet remained unrevenged. and the very persons who 
did the foul deed, were now in the field of honorable com- 
bat, or held as prisoners fairly vanquished, no instance oc- 
emred on the part of our troops in which the dreadful pre- 
cedent was followed, Washington now returning from the 
chase, with joy embraced his wounded friend, and sent him i 
under the care of two dragoons throe miles distant from the | 
Cowpens, where his wounds were dressed by Mr. Pindall, 
formerly of Hagerstown, Maryland, the surgeon of the regi- 
ment He remained at this position until 2ie last of Feb- ' 
ruary, and then set out for Catawba river. Passing through 
Salem, he arrived at Guilford court house immediately be- 
fore the battle fought there, March 15, 1781. Here it is ex- 1 
pedient to explain a part of the affidavit of Maj. Simons, ; 
where it is said that the subject of this memoir had retired | 
from the army. That officer, not being at Guilford, did not, 
of course, see Everheart there, and no doubt thinking that ^ 
his wounds were so very severe as to compel him to retire ' 
from service, and not hearing any thing to the contrary, he ! 
. took for granted that it was the fact. At this place the in- ! 
terview between the colonel and sergeant was truly joyous. ' 
He apprised Washington that his debility would prevent his 
participating in the coming conflict, and he was requested 
by that officer merely to take charge of the baggage wagons. 
Yet such was his love of battle, that he took his station on , 
ft hill where he could distinctly see every movement, and . 
hear every shock of both armies. He was, during the whole 
time, within a range of the enemy's shot. I cannot forbear ' 
relating a singular event detailed to me by Cbarles Magill, 
Esq. late of Winchester, Virginia, who was aid-de-camp to 
Greene, during this engagement. A captain was under ar- 
rest for cowardice. As the enemy displayed their columns, 
and formed their line, the unfortunate man, after protesting 
his innocence of the charge, desired the major to gallop to ; 
the general, and ask a suspension only during the action, \ 
thai he might retrieve his character. It was soon done, and 
he was placed at the head of his company. On the first fire 
he fled from this station, and sheltered himself behind an | 
apple tree. Magill invoked him in the strongest terms to re- 
flect on bis conduct and situation, and urged him to resume 
his command. At the first step he took from behind the 
tree, a ball from the enemy laid him dead at the feet of his 
friend. It was his opinion that the captain was bom a cow- 
ard ; but that he would have been in less danger at his com- 
mand, than in the situation he had assumed. As Everheart 
did not participate in the battle of Guilford, I shall notice 
only a few of its particulars, connected with the part which j 
his colonel performed on that occasion. At the most impor- ', 
tant crisis, Washington charged the British guards with tre- 1 
mendous fury, and perceiving an officer at some distance, : 
surrounded by aids-de-camp, whom he supposed to be Corn- j 
wallis, be rushed on with the hope of making him prisoner, | 
but was prevented by accident His cap fell on the ground, 
and as he dismounted to recover it, the officer leading the , 
column was shot through the body, and rendered incapable 
of managing his horse. The animal wheeled round with 
his rider and galloped off the field. The cavalry followed, 
supposing that this movement had been ordered. But for 
this circumstance, it is highly probable that the amiable and 
accomplished Cornwallis would have been spared the pains 
of surrendering his whole army shortly afterwards at York, 
hi Virginia. Greene, it i$ true, retreated — but only afler 
auch an obstinate contest as induced Charles Fox in the 
house of commons, to tell the ministry, with his usual sar- 
casm, that such another victory would destroy the British 
army. The official accounts estimate our loss in killed, 
wounded and missing, at fourteen commissioned officers and 
privates of the continental line. In the militia, there were 
four captains and seventeen privates killed ; and besides Gen. 
Stephens, there were one major, three captains, eight subal- 
terns and sixty privates woimded. The loss of the British 
was five hundred and thirty-two men, among them several 
officers of distmguiahed talents^ Cornwallis retiFDd to Ram- 



sey's mills and Greene set out in pursuit of him. The ser- 
geant remained for several weeks in the vicinity of the court- 
house, that he might have the benefit of the professional 
skill of Dr. Wallis, in the healing of his wounds. 

During the summer, being once more ready for service, 
he was by the order of Greene, employed in collecting horses 
in North Carolina, for the use of the army ; and on the 1 8Ch 
of October, 1781, was present at the capitulation of the 
British army at Yorktown. Here his acquaintance with 
Lafayette commenced, which, to the satisfaction of both par- 
ties, was renewed at Baltimore in 1825, when the patriot re- 
visited our shores. He now returned to his country, but in 
November following, at the request of Col. Baylor, who had 
been exchanged and restored to the command of his regi- 
ment, he repaired to Petersburg. With him he remained 
through the succeeding summer, and in the fall of 1T82, 
was honorably discharged, and once more returned to hu 
lovely valley. With him, " the sword was converted into 
the plough share." Embarking in agricultural pursuits, the 
sternness of the warrior Was now subdued. Having married, 
and become the father of several children, his time was chief* 
ly employed in providing for their wants by honest industry 
and toil. Afler some years, he became a preacher in the re- 
spectable denomination of Christians called Methodists.-^ 
Even here, as I am informed, " the ruling passion" would 
at times follow him ; and when in the pulpit Was a soldier 
still. He would sometimes introduce his discourses by in- 
forming his hearers, that, in his youth, he drew his sword in 
behalf of his country, but now in behalf of his Saviour I — 
Washington frequently wrote to Everheart, offering to make 
him wealthy if he would emigrate to Carolina, but he de- 
clined his solicitations When troops of U. States were 
stationed at Harper's Ferry, in 1799, his colonel, then hold- 
ing a distinguished rank in that corps, passed through Mid- 
dletown, and inquired for his old and faithful friend, desiring 
that be would pass the next day with him in Frederick. A 
large collection of citizens assembled to witness the inter- 
view. On approaching they rushed into each others arms 
and kissed, and gave tent to their feelings in tears of joy.— 
This was the last time they ever met. Everheart tells me, 
that on this occasion they walked together over those fields, 
where, in 1780, the regiment was disciplined for service; 
and that the feelings and scenes of those days Were again 
revived, that he was urged by bis chief to remove to Carolina, 
where wealth, case and happiness awaited him. It was in 
vain. The colonel wrung the hand which had saved his life 
at Cowpens, and disappeared. 



Improved Chronometer,-^MeBBTB. Palmer and Hanks, <rf 
this city have exhibited at the Mechanics' Institute, a Chrono- 
meter of their own manufacture — an elegant specimen of 
work. The arrangement of the wheel-work is very simple 
and beautiful, consisting of three wheels, each having a sep- 
arate and distinct movement. There are three dials, which 
reduce the friction below that in ordinary instruments. The 
escapement work is highly finished, and so arranged that 
the pallets may be adjusted to produce a perfectly dead beat. 
The pendulum, with a rod, &c, weighs about twenty pounds, 
and gives power equal to about three and a^ialf pounds.-— 
The comipensative is on an entirely new plan, being a semi- 
circle of brass and 8te6l, with the pendulum ball suspending 
by two levers to the circumference of the circle. It is in a 
mahogany ctfse, made by J^ C. Bachelor. — Cincinnati Oax, 



The Forest trees in Oregon Territory, west of the Rocky 
mountains, are said to be larger than any on our continent. 
Ross Cox describes a fir growing near Fort George, Or A^ 
toria, on the Columbia, about eight miles from the sea, which 
measured forty-six feet iti. circumference at ten feet froin the 
ground, one hundred and fifty feet in length before giving a 
branch off, and not less than three hundred feet in its whole 
height Another tree, of the same species, is said to bA 
standing on the banks of the Umqua, (he trunk of which 
is fifty-seven feet in circumference, and two hundred and 
dxtedn fect in length beloW the branches. 

N. 0. Conu^ulletin,- 
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Astronomical Instrnmentt for the 

use of the Public Schools. 

The astronomical instruments recently received by the 
ControUen of Public Schools, for the use of the Observatory 
at the Central High School, were manafacturod at Munich, 
in Bavaria. The celebrated makers. Miez & Mahler, suc- 
cessors to Utzschmeider & Fraunhoifer, whose names are 
well known as makers of the best telescopes of modem days, 
made the refractor, and the meridian circle was manufactur- 
ed by Eriel Sc Son, after the late improved plan of Sturve. 

Although it was known that instruments made at Munich 
were finished with much care, yet the perfection of these ex- 
ceed expectation. The admirable adjustment and compen- 
sating arrangements attached to the Equatorial Telescope are 
only equalled by its space penetrating power. It is eight 
feet in diameter with an object glass six and a half inches in 
diameter, graduated to four seconds. It also has a declina- 
tion circle, graduated to ten seconds. The movement is reg- 
ulated by clock work; and, by a beautiful hut simple contri- 
vance, the motion of the instrument is adjusted to the motion 
of the earth, or the apparent ir.otion of the heavenly bodies, 
•o that the observer has only to fix the telescope on the ob- 
ject, and it continues in the field of vision. 

It has five magnifying powers, the lowest 85, the highest 
480, and although there are many telescopes in this country 
possessing greater magnifying powers yet we are not aware 
that any one possesses sufficient distinctions to divide Saturn's 
ring when only the power of 192 is used. This planet ex- 
hibits at this lime (the ring being at its greatest expansion) 
amojt beautiful appearance, the belts as well as the division 
in the rings being visible with this power. 

As the instrument has not yet been permanently mounted, 
its powers have been only partially tested ; but we hope, 
when properly adjusted, to have a view of some of the ne- 
buls and double stars, from which we promise ourselves 
much pleasure. 

The meridian circle has a telescope of five feet length, 
the circle graduated to two seconds, and no doubt, when 
properly mounted will prove as highly satisfactory in its per- 
formance as the Equatorial. The latest improvements of 
Sturve have been added to this instrument and as we under- 
fltand that the Commitlee on the High School have determin' 
ed to defer mounting it for the present, we hope some more 
suitable place than was at first contemplated may be pro- 
vided for it. It is hoped by many that the Councils of the 
city will be willing to appropriate a part of the square oppo- 
site the High School for this purpose, as they have already 
evidenced their disposition to promote the cause of science 
by passing an ordinance for tbs appropriation of money to 
erect an observatory ; and as the Controllers have done this, 
and provided the instruments, the carrying out the ordinance 
by Councils might now be completed at a small expense. 

It is due to the Deputy Collector of the Customs to say 
that he gave written instructions to the Inspector to have the 
cases which contained these instruments carefully attended 
to, and personally to see, when discharged from the vessel, 
that all care was exercised until delivered to the Controllers, 
and we have the pleasure to state that no part of the instru- 
ments has been injured. 

When these instruments shall be brought into use by the 
appointment of a person able to make and report observa- 
tions, we may expect the highest benefit resulting to sci- 
ence. 

Few observatories of Europe are better supplied and indeed 
for all practical purposes, few better instruments can be had. 
It is a matter for just pride that these instruments belong to 
the public schools — that the education which leads to their 
use is now attainable by all, and that the arrangements of the 
High School are such as to reserve these advantages for those 
whtfpass through the subordinate public schools. The gentle- 
menr i^' whom oiu* citizens of this school district have delega- 
ted the power to establish and maintain these colleges for 
the pe6]^e, deserve the lasting gratitude of the community 
for then* h^rty and successful devotion to the good work of 
etevatinlg the standard of public education, and procuring the 
I for afl to reach that standard.— CT. i9. Oazefie, 



Rochester. 

The Flout mflnufacturing capacities of this enterprising 
i city of western New York are thus glanced at in a letter pub- 
lished in the Commercial Advertiser: 

l^he great business of Rochester is the wheat and floor 
trade. Its position is such that it aflbrds tl>e natural Htarket 
for the wheat grotvers of the great " granary" of New YoiIl; 
and the water power supplied by the rapids and &H ^ tke 
river in the descent, being arbont two hundred and sixty (est 
within the city limits, gives th6 place an advantage over all 
other localities in the Western region of New York. Tbeve 
is no other town in the world where there are so many fle«r- 
ing-mills, constructed upon so large a scale, afnl utSXx with 
such expense and sohdity. When these mills are all in mo- 
tion, as in ordinary good times they usually are, they aie 
adequate to the daily manufacture of five thousand barrels of 
flour and require daily nearly twenty-five thousand busheb 
of wheat. Two of these great flouring mills I have visited, 
and examined from the water-wheels to the machinery in 
the attic viz : the mill of the Messrs. Beach, and that of Mr. 
Harvey Ely. The former is, I am told, the largest estab- 
lishment of the kind in the United States, having sixteen 
runs of stones. Mr. Ely's mill, however, I believe is consid- 
ered as in all respects approaching the nearest to perfection 
o^ any of them. The situation is upon the East bank of the 
river, a few rods above the aqueduct It stands upon the 
edge of the canal, and has either nine or twelve runs of 
stones, (I forget which.) and the whole edifice seems to be 
almost as full of machinery as the case of a watch ~and this 
machinery seems to be of the most complete and perfect 
character. For instance, a boat laden with wheat may be 
run alongside of the mill ; the wheat shoveled into a chain of 
ascending buckets, and carried through every process of 
cleaning, grinding, cooling, bolting, and be*ng conveyed into 
the barrels^ into which it is pressed by machineiy, ready for 
the cooper, as the last office, to clap in the head. And the 
wheat is carried through all the diflcrent processes by being 
handled but once. Ist. It is carried up into the fifVh, or top- 
most loft, where it goes through one machine, to fan out the 
remaining chafif. It goes through another machine, to be 
separated from cheat and cockle ; it is then carried through 
anotlier, which cleanses it of the sm6t, if any ; it then de- 
scends into the hopper, and being ground, it goes into the 
bolters whence it passes into the buckets again, and is carri- 
ed up into the cooling chambers, into which it is thro-Wn and 
spread for cooling. As it becomes c6ol, it is carried out by 
machinery, and brought down cool, superfine flottf, and padt- 
ed, as I have before described. 

I do not know that I have giveh an intelligible idetf of thd 
mill, or the process ; and perhaps some of th^ millers may 
laugh at my errors, if I have made any. If so let them write 
a better accourit I understand what I have written respect-, 
ing Mr. Ely's mill, and the others are generally, if not flM, 
constructed upon the same principle. Mr. Ely can turn out 
for market four hundred barrels of flour per day. Beach's 
establishment will turn out five hundred ; and, to say no- 
thing of various other manufacturing establishments in di^ 
ferent branches there are as many of these massive flouring 
mills as the entire waters of the Genesee, in a dry seasMiy 
can keep in motion. 
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Change of Elevation in the TTatere of the Great Lakes, 

From tlie Second Report 

OV DOVeLAM BOnOBTOir 0TATB GEOLOGIST OF HlCaiGlXr, 

1839. 

Intimately connected with the geological changes which 
are taking place, from the deposit of detrital matter at the 
mouths of streams, and in the deeper portions of the lakes, 
together with the degradation of the lake and river coasts, 
are the changes in tlie relative level of the lakes ; a subject to 
which the attention of our citizens has been more particular- 
ly called within the past two years. 

The great interest which this subject possesses in connex- 
ion with our lake harbors, as well as with those agricultural 
interests situated upon the flat lands bordering the lakes and 
rivers, may be a sufficient apology for the introduction, in 
this report, of the accompanying facts and reflections upon 
the subject An accurate and satisfactory determination of 
the total rise and fall of the waters of the lakes, is a subject 
the importance of which, in connexion with some of our 
works of internal improvement and harbors, can, at this time 
scarcely be appreciated. 

Much confusion is conceived to have arisen, in the minds 
of a portion of our citizens, in consequence of a confounding 
of tfaft regular annual rise and fall to which the waters of the 
lakes are subject, with that apparently irregular elevation and 
fubsidence, which only appears to be completed in a series 
of years; changes that are conceived to depend upon causes 
so widely different that while the one can be calculated with 
almost the same certainty as the return of the seasons, the 
other can by no means be calculated with any degree of cer- 
tainty. 

It is well known to those who have been accustomed to 
notice the relative height of the water of the lakes, that dur- 
ing the winter season, \Vhile the flow of water from the small 
streams is either partially or wholly checked by ice, and while 
the springs fail to discharge- their accustomed quantity, the 
water of the lakes is invariably low. 

As the spring season advances, the snow that had fallen 
during the winter is changed to water, the springs receive 
their accustomed supply, and the small streams are again 
opened, their banks being full in proportion to the amount of 
snow which may have fallen during the winter, added to the 
rapidity with which it has been melted. 

The water of the lakes, in consequence of this suddenly 
increased quantity received from the immense number of trib- 
utaries, commences rising with the first opening of spring, 
and usmally attains its greatest elevation, (at least in the up- 
per lakes,) some time in the month of June or July. As the 
seasons advance, or during the summer and a large portion 
of the autumnal months, evaporation is increased, and the 
amount of water discharged by the streams lessened, in eon- 
sequence of which the water of the lakes falls very gradually 
until winter again sets in, when a still greater depression 
takes place from the renewed operation of the causes already 
mentioned. 

The extreme variation in the height of water from winter 
to summer is subject to considerable change, according as the 
winters may vary from cold and dry to warm and wet ; but 
during the past eight years, it may be estimated at two feet. 

This annual rise and fall of the water of the lakes, depend- 
ent as it manifestly is, upon causes which are somewhat uni- 
iorm in their operation, must not be confounded with that 

Vol. Ill .—29 



elevation and depression to which the waters are subject, in- 
dependent of causes connected with the seasons of the year. 
These latter changes which take place more gradually, some- 
times undergoing but little variation for a series of years, are 
least liable to be noticed, unless they be very coneiderable ; 
but with respect to consequences they are of vastly more im- 
portance, since they are subject to a larger and more per- 
manent range. 

That the waters of the lakes, from the earliest settle- 
ment of the country, have been subject to considerable varia- 
tion in relative height, is well known. At one time the be- 
lief was very general that these changes take place at regular 
intervals, rising for a space of seven years, and subsiding for 
a similar length of time ; a belief which would appear to be 
in consonance with that of the Indians upon the peninsular, 
and with whom it no doubt originated. It is not wonderful 
that a subject, the causes of which are so little comprehended 
by our natives, should be invested with an air of mystery, or 
that an error once propagated (in consequence of the long 
series of years requirc^i to bring about any considerable 
change,) could scarcely be eradicated. 

While the idea of the septennial rise and fall must be re- 
garded as founded in error, it is nevertheless true that from 
the earliest records, the height of the lakes has been sulgect 
to a considerable variation, usually rising very gradually and 
irregularly for a series of years, and after this, falling in a like 
manner. 

Our old inhabitants agree in stating that the waters were 
high from 1800 to 1802; in proof of which it is stated that 
the roads which had before been in use upon the banks of 
the Detroit river, were so completely inundated as to be ren- 
dered impassable. A similar circumstance is related to have 
occurred in the vicinity of Chicago, a broad sandy beach 
forming the immediate shore of the lake near that place hav- 
ing been wholly overflowed. 

I have been unable to obtain authentic information respect- 
ing the changes which took place between the years just 
mentioned and 1814, but from the latter year to the present 
time, we have a more connected series of facts relating to the 
subject. 

** It is now a matter of record, that in 1814 and 1815 the 
Detroit and St Clair rivers were unusually high ; that the 
foundations of the houses, and much land that had long been 
under dry cultivation, were submerged. These buUdings 
had been erected many years before, and of course under the 
belief that they were aloof from all but extraordinary and tem- 
porary inundations. No observations appear to have been 
made upon the progress of the elevation, whether it were 
gradual or abrupt, or whether there were any preceding sea- 
sons of a character to produce it." 

** In 1820, or about that time, the rivers had resumed their 
usual level. Several wharves were built at Detroit, between 
that year and 1828, at a height, as was supposed, suflicient- 
ly above the general level for all purposes of convenience and 
safety. At the latter date the rivers had again attained the 
elevation of 1815, and remained so until 1830, with only 
such occasional depressions as might be caused by strong winds 
being nearly upon a level with the wharves," * 



• The above extracts are from the pen of CoL Henry 
Whiting, U. S. Army, and their value is much enhanced 
from the fact that they embrace only such portions of the sub- 
ject as were the result of his personal obesrvatiae^ r^r^^]^^ 
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From 1830, when my attention was first drawn to this 
subject, to the present year, I have been enabled to make a 
■omewbat connected series of observations, under circum- 
stances peculiarly favorable, having during that time fol- 
lowed the complete line of coast, from the foot of Lake Hu- 
ron to the bead of Lake Superior by canoe, and having tra- 
Tersed portions of the coast several times, thus being enabled 
to renew observations at points where they had been pre- 
Tiously made. During the time of these examinations, I 
have been enabled to fix, with a considerable degree of cer- 
tainty, upon the height at which the waters of the lakes 
stood in 1819 and *2U, when they were at their lowest level; 
a step which was conceived to be one of the first, necessary 
in determining the complete range between high and low 
water. 

For the last two years my attention has been more parti- 
cnlarly called to the coast of lakes Huron and Michigan, and 
I feel confident in asserting that the water of these lakes has, 
during the last year, (1839,) attained a greater elevation 
than has before oocurre«l in a very great number of years ; a 
fiict which is conclusively shown by the renewed degrada- 
tion of banks covered with debris, that had long remained 
undisturbed, as well as by the great number of forest trees, 
sometimes covering many acres of ground, that have been 
destroyed in consequence of inundation. Many of these 
forest trees may be estimated to have attained an age of from 
one to two centuries. 

In order to arrive as nearly as possible at correct conclu- 
sions as to the variation in the height of the water of the lakes 
from 1820 to 1838, I have carefully compared my own ob- 
servations with those contained in an invaluable register, 
kept in this city by Col. Henry Whiting, U. S. Army, as 
also with the valuable data contained in the report of the 
State Topographer, hereto appended. It should be noted 
that the height of the water in the Detroit river is much 
more subject to fluctuation from slight causes, such as the 
effects of the winds and ire, than that in the open lakes ; 
causes for the operation of which, it is sometimes diflicult, 
if not impossible, to make the proper allowance. In fact, 
slight causes arc profluctive of such changes as to render it 
absolutely impossible to arrive at accurate conclusions, ex- 
cept by simultaneous observations, made at points widely 
separated. 

Assuming June 1819 and 20 as zero, or the point of low 
water, the following table will not vary very far from an ac- 
curate statement of the relative height for several of the sub- 
sequent years. 





Ft In. 


June 1819 and 20, 


0.00 


•* 1828, rise, 


2.10 


" 1830, same level, 


2.10 


" 1836, rise, 


10—3 08 


" 1837, " 


6—4.01 


« 18J8. " 


7—4.08 Total 



In examining this table of relative heights, it should be 
borne in mind that this estimate does not include the regu- 
lar yearly Variation to which the waters of the lakes are sub- 
ject. The estimates, it will l)e seen, are made from June of 
each year, or that month in which the waters are invariably 
high ; but it is conceived the result would not be varied were 
the calculations made from any other month in the year, pro- 
vided the same month were selected for the observations of 
the succeeding years. Were the difference in height com- 
puted from February, 1820 to June, 1838, the total amount 
would be found to be increased to about six feet eight inches, 
a method of estimating which would lead to conclusions 
wholly unwarranted ; nevertheless the assumption of these 
defective premises may serve to account for the exaggerated 
statements which have so often been made, of the increased 
height of these waters. 

This rise of water has by no means been confined to the 
great lakes, for the waters of the small lakes through the 
whole interior portions of the state have, unless their waters 
are discharged through broad and shallow outlets, been in- 
creased in a like manner. Small streams the width of which, 



at their points of intersecting the section lines, were record- 
ed by the United States' surveyors, in those surveys made 
from 1820 to '26, have been found, in many instances, dur- 
ing the past year, to have nearly double the width assigned 
them ; and mills have actually been erected upon streams 
which, according to the field notes taken in the years men- 
tioned, must at that time have been nearly dry. It is also 
well known that within the last few years, (preceding 1838,) 
portions of the elevated country which were previously dry, 
have been inundated with water; springs have burst out 
where they had been previously unknown, and that marabes, 
which before contained but little water, have been tians- 
formed into small ponds or lakes. 

These changes have not been peculiar to Michigan, for 
they have been noticed, more or less, over the whole west- 
em part of the Dnited States, and perhaps it may not be 
too much to add, over most of the northern part of the 
continent ; and they are changes which, from the immense 
extent effected, must depend upon causes which have ope- 
rated in a very general manner. 

It is well known that the water of all streams, during tbe 
occurrence of a wet and cold season, when the fall of rain 
is increased and evaporation diminished, is augmented, and 
that the augmentation or diminution will be in proportion 
as these causes are in more or les^ active operation. Our 
great chain of inland lakes, so far as these causes may be 
supposed to operate, may be regarded as a stream of great 
width, and must necessarily be liable to be afiected by simi- 
lar causes ; although when the great extent occupied by these 
bodies of water is taken into consideration, it can be readily 
understood why these causes when once brought into opera- 
tion would produce their results more slowly, as well as why 
I the results once produced would be of a more permanent 
character. 

That the changes in the relative height of the waters of 
the lakes may lie dependent upon the operation of a similar 
series of general causes, operating for a succession of years, 
I have many reasons for inferring. I'he succession of cold 
and wet seasons immediately preceding 1838, have been 
proverbial over the whole western country ; and the unfa- 
vorable influence which the^e wet seasons have produced, 
more particularly upon those farming interests situated on 
low and flat lands, has been severely felt by that portion of 
i our agricultural community. 'While these facts may be ap- 
parent to all, it is nevertheless desirable to refer to the sub- 
ject in a more definite manner ; a task which is rendered 
somewhat diflicult, for the reason that, until the last few 
years, continuous tables, indicating the amount of rain which 
has fiillen, have only been kept at a very limited number of 
places in the U. States. 

The total amount of rain which fell at Philadelphia (as 
shown by a register, chiefly kept at the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital) from 1810 to 1814 inclusive, or during the five years 
immediately preceding the high water of 1814 and '15, was 
185.68 inches ; and the amount which fell at the same place 
from 1816 to 1819, the five ye^rs immediately preceding 
the low water of 1819 and '2u, was 151.14 inches; show- 
ing an excess of 34.53 inches, or a fraction over 2 feet and 
10| inches for the years immediately preceding the stage of 
high water. 

The amount of rain which fell at Philadelphia, as deduced 
from the same table, from 1816 to 1826 inclusive,* was 
364.43 inches, and from 1827 to 1837 inclusive,! 461.05 
inches, being an increase, in the last eleven years, of 86.63 
inches, or a fraction over 7 feet 8^ inches. 

The amount of rain which fell at Marietta, Ohio, (as de- 
duced from the tables of Dr. Hildreth,) from 1819 to 1823 
inclusive,^ was 202.83 inches, and from 1828 to 1882 in- 



* Eleven years, embracing the complete time from which 
the waters had perceptibly commenced falling, until they 
bad again nearly attained the same altitude. 

f Eleven years, during most of which time the waters 
have been steadily increasing in height. 

i FiTe years, embracing the time of low water. 
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elusive,* was ^2B.IT, showing an increase daring the last 
five years estimated, of 35.34 inches or a fraction over 2 feet 
1| inches. 

That there has been'a corresponding increase in the amount 
of rain that has fallen within the area of the great lake basin, 
I am not able to show by actual data, but the known in- 
creased size of the numerous tributaries, together with the 
other fiicts mentioned, will go far to substantiate the opin- 
ion that the fall of rain over that area has been greatly in- 
creased during that time. 

According to the estimate of the State Topographer, it ap- 
pears that the basin of the great north-western lakes has a 
superficial area, nearly four times larger than that of the 
lakes themselves. Now if we may be allowed to assume 
that the increase of the amount of rain which has fallen in- 
to this basin, during the last eleven, of the fourteen years 
estimated, be equal to the increase at Philadelphia, during 
that time, it would follow that, had all sources of discharge 
been cut off, this cause alone would have been sufficient to 
elevate the waters of the lakes about 29 feet ;f an elevation 
more than six times greater than that which is estimated to 
have taken place. 

When we take into consideration, in connexion with the 
causes|already enumerated, the fact that during the wet years, 
evaporation must have been less than during the dry ones, 
it may fairly be presumed that sufficient apparent causes 
have existed, to produce all the results which have been no- 
ticed ; and we may add, should a succession of dry and 
warm seasons follow, we may look with certainty for a re- 
turn of the water of the lakes to its former low level 



MOBILE. 

Exports of Cotton from the port of Mobile, from the 1st 
of October 1839, to the 5th of September 1840. 

To Liverpool, 247,339 

TaGlasgow 4623 

To Greenock, 3518 7,141 254,480 

To Havre 78,783 

ToBordeaux, 222 

ToMaraeiUes, 1.523 80,528 

To Amsterdam 807 

To Antwerp, 5,122 

To Hamburg 2,652 

To St. Petersburg, 1,231 

To Trieste, 2,366 

To West Indies, 2,005 14,182 

To New York,... 31,727 

To Boston 19,015 

To Providence, 8,580 

To Phihidelphia, T 1.886 

To Saco, (Mame,) 1 ,536 

To Portland, 971 

To Baltimore, 759 

To Richmond, Va., 771 

To Norfolk, Va., 313 1,084 

To Norwich, Conn., 610 

To New Orleans, 15,649 

To OtherPortsin the United States,... 483 82,120 

431,310 
Commercial lift. 

• Five years, during most of which time the water was 
increasing in height. 

f It is not, of course, supposed, that had the sources of 
discharge been cut off, this would have been the actual re- 
sult, for the estimate is made without any reference to the 
increased evaporation and other causes, which would have 
been brought into action in consequence of the extended 



The Iron Trade, — Orders for manufactured iron for rails 
have during the pant week, been given out to the iron trade 
to the enormous weight of 35,000 tons ; and it is anticipated 
when this contract is completed, others will speedily be 
given, though not to the present extent. The above order has 
been kept back to the latest period, with the view to take 
advantage of the deficiency in our harvest, but the late fin« 
weather, and the admirable samples of new wheat which 
have appeared at market, have completely disappointed the 
hopes of the speculators, as to our being compelled to rely 
so much on foreign countries for our supply of com. 

Worcetter JoumaL 



Population of PittBburg. — ^The population of Pittsbuiig 
including dependent villages in the vicinity, is computed at 
60.0U0 ; places of religious worship 60 ; schools 100 ; papers 
30 ; banks and insurance companies 9, employing a capital 
$5,000,000 ; daily line of stage coaches and canal boats, 20; 
single and double lines of canal freight boats, 1 1 ; annual 
arrivals and departures of steam vessels engaged in the river 
trade, 2,500 ; annual amount of manufactures and mechani- 
cal productions, $1 2,000,000 ; annual sales in the various de- 
partments of merchandise, $13,000,000 ; annual amount of 
freight on merchandise and produce passing through the ac- 
count of non-resident owners, $3,000,000. 



Conveying Letters contrary to Law. — In the U. States 
District Court, at Boston, on Friday, William C. Gray, of 
Lowell, was put on trial for conveying three letters in his 
express by the Lowell cars, in August, 1 839, and thereby 
rendering himself liable to a penalty of fifty dollars, under 
the act of Congress, chapter 275, passed in 1 825. In his 
charge, Judge Davis instructed the jury, that Gray, by his 
arrangement with the company, came within the meaning 
and intent of the law ; but whether he did convey the letters 
as alleged, was a question of fact to be determined by the 
jury, from a consideration of the circumstances proved. 

When the jury retired, the Court adjourned till Saturday, 
when the jury returned with a verdict for the defendant. 
AT. r. Sun. 

Fast Sailing'. — ^The London papers state that the pas- 
sage of the Britannia, which reached England from Halifax, 
in ten days was the quickest that was ever known. " This 
(says the' Glasgow Argus) is a mistake. It is very fast ; but 
a sailing packet, the Wanderer, we believe, some three or 
four yeare since did it in an equally short space of time. The 
Britannia, which was fitted with so much care in Glasgow, 
has proved a perfect sailer, and has clearly established her 
supremacy over the British Queen. The steamer that took 
the mails on the 3d, also fitted up in Glasgow, is expected 
to make even more rapid passages. We notice these pas- 
sages, because there is a vast interest excited now as to the 
form and build of fast sailing and steaming vessels ; and the 
British Queen being the first of the largest class, is a good 
standard for testing the merits of the different builds of steam- 
ers. The superiority in another class, the schooner yachts, 
will be decided in a few days. The Alarm yacht, belonging 
to Mr. Weld, a member of the Royal Yacht Club, chal- 
lenged any schooner in the world. The Stag, an American 
clipper, has come forward to take up the gauntiet, and they 
are expected to sail this week, after the Cowes regatta. — 
England has not kept pace with her rivals in naval architec- 
ture ; but the impulse lately given to the building of fast 
vessels cannot fail to have a good effect upon the government 
vessels." 



Lake Michigan, — ^The Chicago American of September 
19, says: All the plank and timber that protected us is wash- 
ed away, and now every wave does more or less damage. 
Within the last three days more than $1000 worth of pro- 
perty has been washed away. 



The Farmers' Bank of Maryland has declared a half year- 
ly dividend of three per cent 
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Frauds In Flour. 

'A thf Editors of the Jonrnal of Commerce, 

Sept. 18, 1840. 

We lately received a letU^r from one of the oldest and 
mciflt rE-?[jectnLle Grain and Flour merchants in England, for 
whom WI3 e.teciiU^ an order for 1000 barrels of flour some 
inontbfl ago, cotnplalmHg of the deficiency in the weight of 
fleveml of the barrels, and of the excessive weight of some 
of the barriHH themselv*^. Vnu are perhaps aware that all 
flour must be inspected in Now Vork before it is lawful to 
eipoTt It ; and merchants who execute orders for their foreign 
correspondenls, havo to depend on the Inspector's brand, 
when thi^y make purcbascis. 

We dare say other fhippem have had complaints of a simi- 
lar nature from their correspondL^nts.and one object we have 
m sending you the es tract below from the letter referred to, 
is to induce every shipper (o make known tlie facts, for the 
purpotie of showing the millers who do not give full weight, 
that detection, thoufjjh slow, in the end will be sure. Sooner 
thnn have such impositions contiuued, it would be better for 
the purchaser of flour that the Inspection laws should be' 
abolished, and then each miller would very soon establish a 
character fnr him self, and bo pntronized or avoided agreeably 
to tbc qufilitj of his fiour. 

, Very respectfully, 

ABM. BELL & Co. 

Ejrtract from th^ letter above referred to, 

** In our last we had to notice the de£ciency in weight in 
the Sour we last had from you^ and we have further to com- 
l^iain. Our eustomeri are frec|ucntly demanding for short 
weight and extra tare. Some barrels have tared as much 
MM 24 lbB.» many 22 lbs. A continuance of such unfair 
practices will operate against your flour trade, and your 
mUlera should be told of it and exposed. It is extremely 
dishonest and injurious Lo the purchaser in this country, and 
we think the Inspector cannot have done his duty before 
shipment, Wc snepect the barrtis are purposely made small 
and h*avy for the e Alport trade." 

** It would seem that some of the barrels were purposely 
made too small to contain the full weight of 196 lbs. Your 
tnllleri act unwisely thus to do. The following are the 
weights and tares of 14 barreEs taken indiscriminately from 
the lot. 



Gwm weight. 



Tare, 



Nett. 



Deflicit 



213 21. 

«09 ...19. 

214.,.. 20, 

210 ...16. 

1^6 16. 

%U 19, 

214 .....22. 

305 21. 

!2I2<.,. 50. 

2U.... ...... 19. 

214 .18: 

211. „„ 22. 

513 21. 

2lg.... 23. 



.192 4 

.190 6 

.194 2 

.194 2 

.180 16 

.196 1 

.192 4 

.184 12 

.192 4 

.194 2 

.196 

.189 7 

.192 4 

.195 1 
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Petri fact ions. 

A singular phenomenon may he seen at the new reservoir 
of the Water Company on the high grounds north of How- 
ard's Pdik. Al the eastern sii^ of the reservoir a large iron 
pipe or cylinder b inserted near the base of the wall, by 
which the water may be let out when desired. Through 
this pipe there is a constant trickling, and the water falling 
upon various subslances, such as cLips, thistlei, ahavioga, 
&c. lying tinder the mouth of the pipe, turns them into atone. 
Wc have era mined the spot, and found the fact as we have 
jtttt stated* How long a time is taken in the pioceas we 



have no means of knowing, but it seems to be of brief du- 
ration, if we may judge from the fresh appearance of the 
bits of wood and weeds which have undergone the trans- 
formation. 

It is known that in various parts of the world, fountains 
have been discovered possessing the remarkable property of 
petrifying vegetable substances. There is one in Ireland 
which is famous. The time required is greater or less, ac- 
cording to the quality of the water. The change is effected 
by the deposit of silicious matter held in solution in the water, 
which gradually takes the place of particles in the substance 
removed by the decomposition. We believe this is the usual 
explanation. 

The petrifying quality in the water of the reservoir to 
which we have referred is probably derived from a combina- 
tion with some adventitious substance at the bottom of the 
reservoir, as the native stream of Jonea' Falls, which sup- 
plies it, has never been known to possess this peculiarity. — 
But however possessed or whence derived, it is very certain 
that the transforming power is in the water. Any one who 
has the curiosity to visit the spot may see a confirmation of 
the idLcX.*— Baltimore American. 



Sugar Dqtiei^— Acts. 

During the past session of Parliament two acts have been 
passed and become law relative to Sugar Duties; one en- 
titled " An Act for granting to her Majesty until the 6th 
day of July, 1841, certain duties on Sugar imported into the 
United Kingdom, for the service of the year 1840 ;" the other 
*' An Act to impose Duties of Excise on Sugar manufac- 
tured in the United Kingdom." 

The following are the principal provisions of the former 
Act:— 

1. Duties imposed on sugar and molasses by 6^7 Wil- 
liam 4, c. 26, and 3 & 4 Vic. c. 17, are continued till 5th 
July, 1841. 

2. Bounties on certain descriptions of refined sugar grant- 
ed by 3 & 4 William 4, c. 58, and 1 & 2 Vic c. 33, to be 
continued so long as duties are payable. 

3. If at any time satisfactory proof shall have been laid 
before her Majesty in council that the importation of foreign 
sugar into any British possession within the limits of the 
Esi^t India Company's Charter is prohibited, it shall be law- 
ful for her Majesty, by and with the advice of her Privy 
Council, or by her Majesty's order in Council, to be pub- 
lished from time to time in the London Gazette, to allow the 
importation of sugar the growth of any such British pos- 
session at the lower rate of duty in the said first-recited Act 
specified, in like manner and under the same restrictions and 
conditions as sugar ; the growth of the presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal may be imported subject to a lower rate 
of duty under the provisions of the said firat-recited Act 

The other clauses relate to theltoning and payment of three 
millions of Exchequer Bills, which may be made out on se- 
curity of the Acts. 

The latter Act which we have mentioned directs to be 
levied on all sugar manufactured in the United Kingdom, 
from whatever materials made, the same amount of duty as 
is payable on sugar made firom beet root ; the duties thus is^ 
posed to be under the management of the Excise, and ii 
enacts, " That all sweets and saccharine matter which ahall 
resemble or be in the form or imitation of sugar, ot which 
shall be capable of being used as a substitute for sugar, ahaU 
be deemed and taken to be sugar within the meaning of this 
Acij^London Journal of Commerce* 



The Re¥. Nathaniel Emmons, D. D. died at Franklin in 
this Stale on the 23d inst. at the advanced age of 96 years, 
probably the oldest clergyman in the State, and for many 
years an eminent Orthodox preacher. He had been for aome 
time the oldest surviving gradnate on the catalogue of Yale 
College. He was settle] as pastor of the chordi in Frank- 
lin in the year 177Z, and officiated in thatcapachy 64 yean. 
BoMfn JVeekfy AdtferH^s 
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BeTenae of Peoria Comity, HI. for 
1840. 

The total amount of taxable land in this county, exclusive 

of town lota, for the proMnt year, is valued at $2,655,770 

Valuation of town lots 389,244 

1,045.014 
Valuation of personal property 374,459 

Total of real and personal property 1 ,41 9,473 

Upon this our county commissionecs, at the September 
term, laid a tax of 60 cents on each hundred dollars' worth, 
which is in addition to the 20 cents on the same amount by 
(he state. This gives 

For coanty purposes, $7,097 36 

For state, 2,838 94 

Total, 9,936, 30 

The valuation last year was $1,426,749 95, being $7,- 
276 95 more than the present The reduction is caused by 
die decreased valuation of town lots, the reduction being about 
25 per cent below last year's prices. In the county the valua^ 
tion is a trifle higher. 

Last year the county tax was 30 cents on each hundred 
dollars and the state tax 20, making 50 cents. Ibis year the 
tax, as above stated, is 50 to the county and 20 to the state, 
making 70 cents. Thus a landholder, whether a resident or 
non-resident, whose land is valued at $1000, will pay $7 tax 
thereon ; last year $5. The reason of this advance, which is 
the highest allowed by the law, is to enable our county to 
get rid of the debt under which it has been laboring for three 
years past It is the highest tax we shall ever be called on 
to pay. Hitherto there have been between 800 and 900 tax- 
able quarter seclions in the county, all military patents from 
which our revenue, so far as the land tax is concerned, has 
been raised. Next year a portion of the government land 
(so called) vnll be taxed, as five years will have expired since 
the first land sale ; this will make about as many more quar- 
ters taxable ; so that a revenue equal to that of this year will 
be raised from a much lower rate of taxation. As the fiirms 
thus rendered subject to taxation are among the best in the 
county, and of course will be valued accordingly, the proba- 
bility is that 30 cents on each hundred dollars valuation be- 
sides the 20 going to the State, will be sufficient to meet all 
our expens^ for next year. And as the other government 
land will become taxable in a year or two thereafter, addition- 
al sources of revenue will be created, and the tax of course 
be still more reduced. 

This remaik applies only to the county ttue* What the 
ttate tax may be we cannot attempt to calculate. The in- 
terest accruing on the millions borrowed to commence our 
railroad system with, must be paid annually, while no reve- 
nue is derived from it, and cannot be for yean to come. It 
is presumed, however, that the govenment land, above spo- 
ken f^, which is every year beecHmhig tax^le in large quanti- 
ties, will keep down this tax to the present rate, and proba* 
biy reduce it — Fdoria Gax. 



Auction Dutiea.-^The following is the amount of duties 
paid by the undermentioned auctioneers for the last quarter 
ending 8ep. 19, 1840. Philada. 

J.B.Myers, $5606 80 

S.N. Davies, 2718 36 

S. B.Thomas, 1559 29 

J.Bispham, 1008 25 

C.J.Wolbert, 242 58 

S.ArbuckIe, 107 11 

L L. Doolittle, 56 53 

E.T.Wills, 66 33 

8. Poulterer, 55 54 

JoelJones, 16 60 



It has been decided by the Supreme Court of Missouri, 
that on an indictment for murder, the jury liiay bring in a 
verdict of maiislaughter.^A<i/cAez Free Trader^ 



The New Hebrew Synan^ogue. 

The following is a description of the new Hebrew Syna- 
gogue, called the " House of Israel," situated at the north- 
west comer of FiAh and Adelphi streets : 

The exterior of the building is small, and has nothing to 
attract the attention of the passer by. The entrance is on 
Adelphi street, from which a winding stairway leads to the 
principal floor, from which access is gained to the ladies gal- 
lery by another but much smaller stairway ; this gallery ex- 
tends along the entire west end of the building. The place 
of wuriihip is entered from the lobby, and at the west end the 
visiter passes under the gallery, which is supported by square 
wooden pillars. A reading desk elevated on three steps, sur- 
rounded by a diamond balustrade with eight pillars to sup- 
port as many candelabras, is fixed in the centre. The next 
thing which presents itself to the eye of the spectator, after 
passing the reading desk, is a tabernacle situated at the east 
end of the Synagogue. This tabernacle has a semi-circular 
base, and is ascended by three semi-circular marble steps. 
On either hand, as it is ascended, are beautiful candelabras, 
standing on circular marble pedestals of exquisite sculpture. 
This sanctuary is entered by two circular sliding doors.— 
The interior, called the sanctum sanctorum, contains the 
" Law," in a rectangular pedestal, rising some three or four 
feet from the floor. Over this is blue tapestry filling the en- 
tire tabernacle, on which rays of glory are represented. The 
interior of the tabernacle is constructed in the gothic style of 
architecture ; the body of it b ornamented with gothic pan- 
nek, to which in strictness t^r/ar/re-foils and tre foils should 
have been added. The mouldings, together with the orna- 
ments, are inlaid and overlaid with gold ; there are four col- 
umns, surmounted by Gothic pinnacles to support it Above 
the cornice are gothic battelements, crowned with gold, and 
the whole is surmounted by a domelike covering, on which 
the lightnings which accompanied the delivery of the law at 
Mount Sinai, are represented. Over this dome are tablets, 
on which are inscribed the ten commandments in beautiful 
Hebrew characters. The whole of the ground work of the 
tabemade has received a white polish ; on both sides the 
floor is elevated one step, on which are placed two gothic 
settees of an entire new design. 

The ceiling of the Synagogue is vauhed, a dome rises from 
its centre, which is surmounted by a parabolic dcylight of 
stained glass; the dome itself is ornamented with pannel paint- 
ing. 

We understand that the design of this elegant structure 
was made by Mr. Henry Clinton Buahnell, architect The 
carpenter work was executed by Messrs. Glotworthy and 
Babnew, and the painting by Messrs. Coates A Duflee and 
Mr. William Moore — the latter gentleman executing the or- 
namental parts. — Public Ledger, 



The statement made by Sir IL Peel in the fant debate on 
the com laws respecting trade, comparing the year 1838 
with 1830, showed that the declared value of cotton export- 
ed in 1838 was £16,715,000, while in 1839 itwasjei7,694,- 
000. The exports of linen manufactured had incmsed froin 
£3,730,000, in 1838, to £3,420,000, in 1 839. The export 
of silk manuftK^tures had increased from £777,000, to £866,- 
000; and the woollen manufactures, firom f£6,795,000, in 
1838, to £6,207,000 in 1839. Combiimig the am^nnt of 
all the exports of perfectly wrought fabric, it appeared the to* 
tal vras in 1838, £26,107,000, and in 1839, £28,352,000. 
Lord Palmerston showed that the- gross oflidal value of omr 
exports had mcreased firom £50,000,000, the amount m 1888, 
to £53,000,000 m 1 839, and that there was an additioo also 
for the same period of £1,000,000 in the value of our im- 
ports. The consumption of British goods has not tbefefoie 
diminished abroad, but unfortunately the prioes of mannfiic- 
turing have fallen to such a degree that no profit is mtdew 
This is the point slurred over by the com law advocates. 



Sixty or seventy tons of dead fish are stated in the Kew- 
boiyport Herald, to have come ai^ore upon Hampton bea^ 
.fewdaygo. Digitized by Google 
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FOREIGN MERCHANDISE EXPORTED PROM THE U. 8. 



[OCTOBKS, 



8IT1IIMABT STATEMENT 

Of goodtt wares, and merchandise of the growth, produce, and manufacture of foreign countries, exported from 
the United States, eommencing the 1st day of October^ 1838, and ending the 30th day of September, 1839. 



SPECIES OF MDZE. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


SPECIES OF MDZE. 


Quantity. 


Vahie. 


XIBCBIVSISE rBXX 07 SUTT. 






XISCHIHOISI PATI90 SUTIIS 
AD TALOBBX. 






Lapis calaminarifl, tutenegue 












loiter, or zinc 


• . a . 


«4,166 


Manufactures of wool— 






BuiT atones, unwrought • 


•J • • • . 


563 


1 Cloths and cassimeres 


.... 


$125,852 


Brimstone and sulphur 


• • • . 


1,320 


Merino shawls - - - . 


.... 


7,820 


Rags of any kind of doth • 


'• • • • • 


496 


Blankets, not above seventy-fivi 






Undreaied furs - - - . 


• . . . 


37,422 


cents each - - - . 


• • • . 


588 


Hides and skins, raw • 


• • . . 


80,183 


Blankets, above seventy-five oeDtsj 




Wood, dye . - - . 


• • • . 


769,841 


each 


.... 


17,244 


Unmanufactured mahog- 






Woollen yam - - - lbs. 


42€ 


888 


any, and other - 


• • • • 


106,743 








Tin, in pigs and bars- 
Plates and sheets - 


. . • • 


10,369 


Dyed, printed, or colored - 


• • • • 


945,686 




22,939 


White 


.... 


283,927 


Copper, in pigs and ban - 


• . • • 


82,626 


Hosiery, gloves, mils, and bindings 


.... 


12,916 


In plates, suited to the 
sheathing of ships - 






Twist yam, or thread 


.... 


34,088 


«... 


43,883 


Nankeens, direct from China 


• . • . 


16,246 


Old, fit only for re-manu- 






Other manufactures of cotton - 


• . . • 


12,458 


facture - 


• • • • 


8,846 


^iiks, from India, China, dtc— 






Bullion, gold - - - - 


• • . • 


77,660 




463,686 


SUTor . - . - 


• . ■ • 


8,040 


Sewing silk - 


. • • • 


648 


Specie,gold . . . . 


.... 


2,814,650 


Sewing silk, firom other places - 


.... 


28,960 


BUw . - . . 




3,968,036 


Lace thread, and cotton 


• • . . 


83,602 


Teas, originally imported from 






Flaxen goods, dyed and cokned 






China, dbc • - - lbs. 


1,692,033 


642,770 


linens, checks, dec. 


• ■ . a 


58,821 


Cofiee .---'' 


6,824,476 


737,418 


Other manufactures of - - 


• • • • 


8,586 


Cocoa - - - - « 


1,136,994 


112,906 


Hempen goods, sail duck - 


• • . 


60,564 


Fruits, almonds- - . « 


21/^87 


2,892 


Other manufiM^tures of - 




6,701 


Currants - - " 


2,216 


302 


Hats and bonnets, Leghorn, chip. 






Prunes - - . « 


11,448 


1,389 


straw, or graas flats, dec - 


• • . . 


9,623 


Pigs - - - « 


11,082 


1,091 


Fur, wool, and leather 


. • • . 


3,782 


Raiams, Muscatel, &c << 


476,187 


88,041 


Manufactures of iron, or iron and 






Other . *' 


24,070 


2,425 


steel, fire arms not specified - 




8,022 


8|»ces,mace - - - « 


2,231 


2,609 


Cutting knives 


• • • • 


6,090 


Nutmegs - - " 


1,979 


2,326 


Vices - - - . 


.... 


88 


Cinnamon - • ** 


20,467 


89,772 


Side arms - - - 


• . . • 


8,653 


Clow . . - « 


34,361 


9,988 


Other artides 


.... 


70,743 


Blwi Pepper- - - 


821,894 


74,548 


Manufactures of Copper - 




1,061 


Pimento - - « 


1,366,292 


84,661 


Bra» . - 


. .. 


3,174 


CassU - - . « 


80,325 


10,512 


Tin 


• • . • 


605 


Ginger - - - «« 


6,889 


580 


Pewter - 


• • . * 


60 


Silks, other than India, lace vei^ 






Wood, cabinet 






shawb, diades, Ac 


• • •• 


45,916 


ware - 


.... 


9,695 


Other manulactures of 


• • •• 


212,024 


Other articles - 


• • . a 


1,783 


Manufactures of silk and wor- 






Leather - - 


• . . . 


9,884 


sted 


• . • • 


28,449 


Marble - - 


• • . . 


1,401 


Camlets of goat's or earners hab, 






Gold, silver, pre- 






as Cadimera of Thibet - 


• ... 


18,127 


cious stones. 






W^onted stuff goods - • - 


.... 


85,777 


set or other- 










696,687 


wise - 


• • •• 


17,227 


Ticklenborgs, osnaburgs, and bur- 






Watches, and parts of watdies - 


• • . . 


1,535 


lap* 


.... 


21,086 


Glassware, cut and not specified. 






SbestingB, brown and white 


• • • • 


199,186 


paying 80 per cent and 3 cents 






Wool, unmanufactured, costing 8 






per pound - - - lbs. 


878 


144 


cents or less per pound - lbs. 


9,800 


721 


Glassware, plain and other paying 






Quicksilver . - - - 


• ... 


217,292 


ZO per ct and 3 cts pr. lb. lbs. 


18,509 


1,015 


Opium - • • - . 


• ... 


16,482 


Other articles of glass, paying a 






Crude 8a]4>etre 


.... 


6,591 


duty of 20 per cent 


.... 


10,881 


All other articles - - - 


• • .. 


1,387,866 


Wares, China and porcelain 
Eardien and stone - 


• • • • 


6,498 








.... 


44,827 








Gilt - . . - 

Slates of all kinds ... 




8,570 
990 








• • • • 


Teltal • - - - 


.... 


12,486,827 




:::: 
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TABLi: CONTINUED. 


SPECIES OP MUZE. 


Quantity. 


1 
Value. 


SPECIES OF MDZE. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Paper hangingf - - 




$1,267 i 


Butter - . - . « 


1,875 


600 


Hair cloth and hair seating 




559, 


Saltpetre - - - . « 


26,183 


2,000 




.... 


110 


Tobacco, manufactured — 






Rawsilk 


.... 


4,682 


Snuff - - - - « 


2,800 


694 


Indigo - - - - lbs. 


47,365 


65,975 


Cigars 


- M. 


5,371 


60,263 


Wool, unmanufactured, exceed- 






Cotton - 


. • lbs. 


2,083,096 


316,363 


ing eight cents per pound " 


109,119 


36,511 


Gunpowder 


« 


1,346 


418 


Value of merchandise not enumer- 






Bristles - 


<• 


80 


246 


ated, at 6 pr. ct • 


.... 


3,329 


Ochre, dry 


• ** 


4,788 


226 


12ido. - - 


.... 


17,019 


White and red lead . 


• M 


46,966 


4,377 


15 do. - - . 


.... 


287,364 


Lead, pig, bar, and sheet - " 


176,417 


8,369 


20 do. - - - 


• • • • 


61 


Cordage, cables, and tarred - " 


902,961 


68,800 


25 do. - - - 


.... 


68,200 


Untarred, and yarn ** 


1,685 


222 


80 do. . . . 


.... 


2,817 


Twine, packthread, dec. - ** 


9,327 


1.787 


50 do. - - - 


.... 


11,847 


Corks - - . . « 


4,914 


851 








Copper, nails and spikes - « 


370 


100 








Total . . - 


.... 


2,769,322 


Fire-arms, muskets • ' No. of 
Rifles - . " 


3,549 
20 


9,969 








211 


MXRGHAIIDISS PATIVO SPXCITIC 
DUTIXS. 






Iron nails - - - - lbs. 
Cables and chains, or 


8,296 


930 






parts thereof - - « 


2,666 


400 


Flannels - - . sq.yds. 


10,601 


5,740 


Anvils - - - « 


300 


23 


Bockings and baizes • - <* 


4,108 


1,548 


Castings, vessels of - ** 


936 


64 


Carpetings, ingrained and Ve- 






all other - " 


189,550 


4,448 


netian - - - - « 


566 


800 


Sheet and hoop - - « 


117,094 


5,174 


Oil cloth, other than patent 






Band iron, scroll iron, or 






floorcloth - . - « 


12,244 


782 


casement rods, slit or 






Cotton bagging - . - « 


88,671 


12,802 


hammered - - " 


1,120 


69 


Wines in casks, bottles, and other 






Pig - - - - cwt 


322 


1,300 


vessels 






Old and scrap - - « 


300 


300 


Madeira, in casks and bot- 






Bar, manufactured by 






tles - - - gals. 


10,825 


17,784 


rolling . - - « 


6,906 


25,959 


Sherry, do. - " 


15,678 


19,650 1 


otherwise - - *" 


1,421 


8,068 


SicUy, do. - " 


4,772 


2,747 1 


Steel - - . . « 


8,797 


31,845 


Red of Prance, in casks " 


54,606 


20,254 1 


Hemp - - . . w 


435 


4,900 


Other of France, "/ " 


28,835 


14,818 


Wheat flour - . - « 


1,288 


4,800 


or France, in bottles. 






Salt bush. 


40,857 


16,778 


and cases - - " 


59,144 


80,347 


Coal - . . - « 


186,326 


48,640 


Red of Spain and Aus- 






Potatoes - - - . « 


1,269 


729 


tria, in casks - <' 


24,633 


8,872 


Paper, folio and qnarto post lbs. 


395 


658 


Other of Spain, Aus- 






Foolscap, drawing and 






tria, Germany, and 






writing - - " 


165,961 


26,792 


the Mediterranean, 






Sheathing, binders', wrap- 






in casks - • " 


62,337 


31,735 


ping, & box boards lbs. 


88,834 


4,973 


Of other countries in 






All other - - «« 


39,034 


6,312 


casks- - - " 


71,564 


53,156 


Books, printed in other lan- 






bottles . . << 


15,825 


16,380 


guages than Eng- 






Spirits, from grain - - « 


14,871 


12,740 


lish, Latin, <& Greek vis. 


1,851 


2,560 


other materials - " 


241,536 


165,183 


All other, bound - lbs. 


1,630 


1,768 


Molasses - -' . . « 


121,171 


36,734 


Demijohns ... ^o. 


10,766 


4,807 


Vinegar - - . . « 


7,354 


1,882 


Glass bottles, black, not above 






Beer, ale, and porter, in casks << 


1,414 


522 


1 quart- - - -gross 


946 


5,136 


botUcs ** 


5,023 


3,321 


Window glass, exceeding 8 by 






Oil, OliTe - - . « 


678 


416 


10, and not exceeding 10 






Castor - - . « 


1,022 


1,985 


by 12 inches- - 100 sq.ft. 


130 


957 


Linseed - - - « 


31,357 


24,715 


Exceeding 10 by 12 inches «* 


11,298 


700 


Rapeseed ..." 


1,005 


750 


Fi8h,SaUnon - - barrels 


2 


44 


Chocolate . - - -lbs. 


220 


20 


All other - . . « 


1,597 


8,990 


Sugar, brown . . . <« 


6,187,542 


428,832 


Shoes and slippers, silk • pairs 


12 


16 


White, clayed, or pow- 






Leather, kid, mo- 






dered - - " 


6,830,919 


545,515 


rocco, &c - « 


739 


705 


Loaf - - - a 


132,471 


11,121 


Boots and bootees - - ** 


635 


1,670 


Syrup of sugar cane ** 
Candles, tallow - - - <« 


3,721 
91,540 


164 








8,248 


Total value of merchandise paying 






Cheese ....*< 


15,443 


3,036 


specific duties . . . 


.... 


2,238,376 


Soap - ... « 


1,890 


257 


Do, paying €uties ad valorem - 


.... 


2,769,822 


Lard . - . . « 


11,546 


1.440 


Do. free of duty. - 


.... 


12,486,827 


Beef and pork - . . « 
Bacon -.-.<« 


703.904 
4,000 


19,770 
500 


1 






Total value - 




17,494,625 
... a 



TaxAicmT Dxf abtmevt, RegiaUr't Office^ June 16, 1840. 



T. L. SMITH, Eesi8ter.^ 
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STATEMENT OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 



[OCTOBBS, 



SUMMARY STATEMENT 

Of the value of the exportt of the grototht produce, and 
numvfacture of the Umled States, during' the year cotn- 
mencinj!' on the Itt day of October, 1838, and ending 
on the 30/A day of September, 1839. 

THS SIA. 

Fisheries — 

Dried fish, or cod fisheries. . . $709,Q18 
Pickled fish, or river fisheries, 
(herring, shad, salmon, and 

mackerel) 141,820 

Whale and other fish oU ... . 51 5,484 

Spermaceti oil 85,016 

Whalebone 288.790 

Spermaceti candles 1 78,142 



$1,917,969 



THX rOREST. 

Skins and fun 

Ginseng 

Products of wood — 

Stares, shingles, boards, hewn 

timber 2,270,603 

Other lumber 327,687 

Masts and spars 37,122 

Oak bark, and olher dye ... . 309,696 
All manufiictures of wood . . . 659,29 1 
Naval stores, tar, pitch, rosin, 

and turpentine 688,800 

Ashee, pot and pearl 620,369 



732,087 
118,904 



4,913,568 
5,764,559 



AOBICI7I.T17BK. 

Product of animals — 

Beef, tallow, hides, homed 

cattle 371,646 

Butter and cheese 127,550 

Pork, (pickled,) bacon, lard, 

live hogs 1,777,230 

Horses and mules 291 ,625 

Sheep 15,960 

Vegetable food — 

Wheat 144,191 

Flour 6,925.170 

Indian com 141,095 

Indian meal 658,421 

Rye meal 1 45,448 

Rye, oats, and other small 

grain and pulse 72,050 

Biscuit, or ship bread 349,87 1 

Potatoes 57,536 

Apples 50,875 

Rice 2,460,198 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

All other agricultural products— 

Flaxseed 161,896 

Hops 72,425 

Brown sugar 28,723 



2,584,011 



11,004,855 



13,588,866 
9,832,943 
61,238,982 



263,043 



84,923,834 



XAKITYACTITBES. 



Soap, and tallow ctnaies 453,471 

Lattber, boots and dioes 173,859 



Household furniture 361 ,840 

Coaches, and other carriages 52,950 

Hats 123,165 

S^addlery 42,743 

Wax 68,961 

Spirits from grain, beer, ale, and 

porter 142,085 

Snuff and tobacco 616,212 

Lead 6.003 

Linseed oil and spirits of turpentine 78,767 

Cordage 25,899 

Iron — pig, bar, and nails 134,588 

Castings 61,100 

All manufiictures of 748,862 

Spirits from molasses 183,446 

Sugar, refined 521,117 

Chocolate 4,039 

Gunpowder 197,162 

Copper and brass 81,334 

Medicinal drugs 97,418 

Cotton, piece goods — 

Printed and colored 412,661 

White 2,525,301 

Nankeens 1,492 

Twist, yam, and thread . . 17,466 

All manufactures of. 18,1 14 

Flax and hemp— 2,975,033 

Cloth and thread 2,010 

Bags, and all manu&ctures of 2,047 

Wearing apparel 167,957 

Combs and buttons 37,966 

Brashes 4,186 

Billiard-tables and apparatus 2,504 

Umbrellas and parasols 11,618 

Leather and morocco skins, not sold 

per pound 1 2.952 

Printing presses and type 3.»,2:>1 

Fire engines and apparatus 2,036 

Musical instruments 7,41 3 

Books and maps 32,854 

Paper, and other stationery ...... 80,149 

Paints and varnish 41,450 

Vinegar 3,746 

Earthen snd stone ware 1 1,645 

Manufactures of glass 43,448 

Tin 19,981 

Pewter and lead . 1 2,637 

Marble and stone 7,661 
Gold and silver, 

and gold leaf. . 5,264 

Gold and silver coin 1,908,358 

Artificial fiowers and jewellery . . . 3,402 

Molasses 3,438 

Trunks 1,965 

Brick and lime 16,298 

Domestic salt 64,272 

Articles not enumerated -^ 

Manufactured 542,909 

Other articles 694,089 



4,175,011 



5,615,520 



1,236,998 



Tbhsurt Dbpastxiht, 

RegUterU Office, June 22, 1840. 



103,533^1 



T. L. SMITH, Registflr. 



American cotton« no matter under what flag, and arriving 
from any European ports, excepting those of the Mediterra- 
nean, will be henceforth admitted into the Russian ports in 
the Baltic without being furnished witli deui bills of health, 
delivtred by tho Danidi qottantiao offiova.— JV. r. Stmi 
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From the Banken' Circular. 

Wool Trade and Bfaniifoctiire. 

To fully elucidate the rise and progress of the trade in 
wool, and of its manufacture into Tariuus descriptions of 
doth and stufis, would be equivalent to writing a history of 
the rise and progress of the aidvancement of society in civili- 
zation, and social enjoyment, in all the countries of Western 
Asia, and of Europe. It is recorded of Phemiuu, the step- 
father of Homer, that he taught letters and music to the 
youth of Smyrna, and received wool in exchange for his in- 
struction. England witliin the present century has had hun- 
dreds of similar wool gatherers. The plain of Damascus 
supplied large quantities of wool for the manufactures of 
Tyre in the palmy days of Phoenician enterprise, and when 
purple and fine linen ranked among the choicest articles of 
commerce. Colchis in Thrace, Laodicea in Phrygia, also 
produced wools of superior quality, and a portion of the 
latter was naturally of a fine jet black. Ireland at one time 
had numerous flocks of a similar breed. But Miletua^ the 
Lord Western of his time, is stated to have produced in 
Caria wool preferred to all others. Pliny speaks of wool 
being brought from a great city north of the Ganges, proba- 
bly in Thibet, or Nepaul, by way of Bactria, also to supply 
the manufactures of Western Asia : it was from these sources 
of supply, the material was obtained for the manufacture of 
those costly fabrics, which, when dyed with Tyrian purple, 
conferred such celebrity on the commerce of Phcenicia. Af^er 
the decline of the Tyrian manufacture it appears to have 
planted itself in Italy ; Padua and Modena having in their 
turn become celebrated for their woollen fabrics. 

Spain, antecedent to, or about the commencement o^ the 
Christian era, had also attained celebrity for its woollen 
manufactures, and at that time exported largely ; but its ex- 
portation soon after declined in coitoequence of the export of 
the wool in a raw state to Italy. 

The puerile historians of England uniformly begin with 
what, in their hackneyed way, they designate the invasion 
of the Romans in 55 B. C, and servilely copy the loose and 
distorted narrative of Ccesar, in describing the inhabitants of 
Britain at that time as barbarians, living in caves, and clothed 
in skins. Notwithstanding the ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand repetitions of this puerile tale, the first exploit of Julius 
CmBhx in Britain was little if any less ridiculous than that 
of Louis Napoleon, but yesterday, at Strasbourg and Bou- 
logne; to which adventures of Louis the first exploits of 
Julius in Britain bore a close relation, not only in respect to 
the ridicule which the two individuals brought on themselves, 
but that the state of social enjoyment in some parts of France 
does not at the present day difier materially from the state 
of society in England at the time of CsBsar's first adventure ; 
when he was followed by a British force into Gaul and chas- 
tised for his presumption ; for, at the present day in France, 
persons ai« to be met with clothed in sheep duns in the 
wooL 

It is not, however, the history of charlatanrie wc are about 
to enter upon, nor should we have adverted to the juvenile 
exploit of Julias Cesar, but that his Commentaries on Eng- 
land, to a certain extent, constitute a redeeming trait in 
his character, as furnishing us with data in relation to the 
■abject, it is our present purpose to narrate, vix. The rise 
and progress of the growth of Wool, and of the woollen 
manufacture in England ; for, although in chagrin and re- 
Tengo for the chastisement he had received, he designated the 
Britons barbarians, living in caves and clothed in skins, we 
also learn from his narrative that in the maritime parts the 
Wool appeared to be converted into cloth or clothing, which, 
to use his own expression, was of a comfortable kind ; but 
it should be remembered how little qualified Cssar was from 
penooal observation to speak of the condition and circum- 
stances of the Britons ; for although a century after his time 
all England became subject to the Romans, Cssar himself 
and his co-operators had no opportunity of informing them- 
■elves what the state of the country in general was, beyond 
what Lord Ambeist and his retinue might be expected to be 
able to give of the state Mid condition of China from the 

Vol. III.--30 



opportunity afforded them by their futile embassy to that em- 
pire. We, however, learn from corroborative evidence thart 
soon after Cssar's time Britain produced Wool in great 
abundance, and that in Anno Domini 314 great fairs for 
Wool were held several limes in the year at York, London, 
and Colchester. It was about the middle of the tenth cen- 
I tury when the woollen manufacture established itself on an 
; extensive scale in Flanders, and from that time to the com- 
j mencement of the twelflh century the bulk of the wool pro- 
; duced in Britain appears to have been exported to the former 
country, and to such an extent, that it became proverbial that 
' all the nations in the world were clothed with English Wool 
' made into cloth by the Flemings. An extensive inundation 
of the Low Countries about the end of the eleventh century 
I having caused a number of Flemings to seek refuge in Eng- 
land, there they met with a favorable reception, and gave the 
j first characteristic impetus to the woollen manufacture there- 
in ; so that by 1 1 89 it had become extended over the greater 
part of England. At this date guilds of weavers had been 
established in London, Huntingdon, Lincoln, Nottingham, 
Winchester, Oxford, and York, all paying fines to the King 
for their corporate privileges, and licenses were also granted 
to dealers in several large towns. In the 3 1 st of Henry II. 
(11 85) the weavers of London obtained a confirmation of 
their charter, in which it was directed, that if any weaver 
mixed Spanish Wool with English in making cloth the chief 
magistrate should bum it In 1216 it is stated that the 
breed of sheep had greatly increased, and that although the 
exportation of Wool was still very considerable, the manu- 
fiu:ture of cloth had also progressively increased, and that 
large quantities of cloth in the grey unfinished, or undressed 
state, were also exported ; and in which state a good deal of 
cloth was also worn in England ; it appearing that up to this 
time very little progress had been made in the art of dyeing, 
although we find the duties on woad amounting to JC59o: 1 2:1 
in a single year. In 1261 the Barons enacted "that the 
Wool of England should be manufactured at home, instead 
of being sold to foreigners, and that all persons should wear 
woollen cloth made within the kingdom, and avoid eveiy 
superfluous extravagance of dress." How far this restrictive 
and sumptuary enactment was carried into efl*ect does not 
distinctly appear, but we And that in 1266 new regulations 
were enacted in respect to levying of duties on Wool ex- 
ported. In 1298 the King by letter directed that all Wool 
and wool-fells of the counties of Bedford, Buckingham, Der- 
by, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Warwick, Leicester, Rutland, 
and Norfolk should be shipped at Lynn ; Newcastle, Hull, 
Ipswich, Southampton, Bristol, and London being also other 
ports for the exportation of the same. It was in 1327 the 
King granted a patent in favor of the manufacturers of 
Worsted Stuffs in Norfolk; and in 1331 great inducements 
were held out to Flemish manufacturers to immigrate into 
England. In 1 337 an Act was passed making it felony to 
carry any Wool out of the kingdom, and at the same time 
all persons, except the King and his fieimily, were interdicted 
from wearing any cloth of foreign manufacture on pain of 
arbitrary punishment ; this enactment however, appears to 
have been preparatory to the King (Edward III.) consti- 
tuting himself the Mehemet AH of that day, for we find him 
imm^iately after contracting for 20,000 sacks of wool, and 
for some years subsequent the great Wool stapler of England, 
entering into, and concluding negotiations with Flanders, 
and other foreign parts for the supply of wool, and for the 
year 1354 we find the following very circumstantial account 
of the Exports and Imports, viz. 

Customs." 
£ Duty. 

31,651^ sacks of wool, at JC 6 .180,909^ 

3,036 cwt ( 120lbs.) of do. £ 2 6,072 \ j£81 ,624 

65 woolfells, 21*. 8</.*... ....... Ij 

hides 39 7 

4,774* pieces of cloth 9,549 > ^ g 

8,06li •* of worsted stofls 6,718 > 

Total Exports..... £212,33B £81,847 
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1,831 pieces of fine cloth £10,986 ij98 

397J cwtof wax 795 20 ' 

1,829^ tuas of wine 3,669 183 j 

Linens, mercery, grocery 22,944 286 j 



Totallmportfl £38,384 £587 



By IP 57 the King appears to have become tired of trading, ' 
for in this year, English as well as foreign merchants were 
permitted to export wool, and wool-fells, to any country in 
amity with the King. About tliis time the woollen manu- 
factures of Ireland bad acquired great celebrity. The Cata- 
lonians at this period appear to have enjoyed the highest re- 
pute in Europe for their fine woollen fabrics, but were at the 
same time buyers of the stufis called series, manufactured 
by the Irish, for re-sale in Florence, where it is stated the 
luxury of dress was carried to the greatest height A passion 
for what is termed luxury in dress appears at this period to ] 
have become general over a great part of Europe ; for we ! 
find that, in 1363, a sumptuary law was passed by the Par- 
liament of England prescribing the kinds of cloth to be worn 
by the different classes of society. From 1 363 to the close 
of the century various regulations were enacted respecting I 
the fulling, and the sale and exportation of both wool and 
cloths ; and although in the year 1391 the exportation of 
wool is staled to have been much less than usual, th« Cus- 
toms on it amounted to £16 ^000, over and above tunnage, 
poundage, aulnage, pellage, &c. In the same year, Guild- 
ford in Surrey is spoken of as the centre of an extensive 
manufacture, where the cloths had fallen into disrepute con- 
sequent on the defective fulling and undue stretching. In 
1399, cloths of certain descriptions, and below a certtin 
value, should be exempt for three years from the charges of 
f ealing and duty, for the ease of the poor. 

In 1421 the following statement was presented to the 
King, as the proceeds of revenue for the year ending Mi- 
chaelmas, 1420, viz. 

Customs on wool £3,067 1 2 

Subsidy on ditto 26.035 18 8 

Small Customs 2,438 9 0^ 

1 2 pennies in the £ on valye of goods > 
exported, £164,750: 16 : 10 5 



8,237 10 9i 



Casual revenue. 



£40,676 19 9i 
.. 15,066 11 1 



Totalrevenue £55,743 10 10^ 



In 1429 it was ordained that, for the profit and wealth of 
England, the prices of wool and wool-fells should be raised, 
and that they should be sold to the merchants of Genoa, 
Venice, Tuscany, Lombardy, Florence, and Catalonia, for 
gold and silver only. In 1449, Enghsh cloths were prohi- 
bited in Brabant, Holland, and Zealand, which being judged 
contrary to the existing treaty, and found very distressing 
to the men weavers, fullers, and dyers, and the women web- 
sters, carders, and spinners, and all others concerned in the 
trade, it was resolved in Parliament, that if the Duke of Bur- 
gundy did not repeal the injurious ordinance, no merchan- 
dise of the growth or manufacture of his dominions should 
be admitted in England. In 1463, the Parliament, consider- 
ing that the wool of England was the principal commodity 
of the kingdom, and desirous of promoting the industry of 
the people, and the prosperity of the towns, prohibited for- 
eigners from buying or shipping any wool, wool-fells, mor- 
lings, or shorlings, from England or Wales, except from the 
four northern counties, and the districts of Alverton and 
Richmond in Yorkshire, and thence they were allowed to be 
shipped from the port of Newcastle only. In 1 497, it is 
stated that woollen cloth was one of the greatest commodi- 
ties of England, and that Henry VII. concluded a commer- 
cial treaty with the Archduke Philip, wherein it was stipu- 
lated that the woollen goods of England should bo received 
in the Netherlands without paying duty ; yet such appears 
at all times to have been the caprice and uncertainty result- 
ing from the manufacturing mania, that, in 1 530, we find 
foreign merchants, as well as English manufacturers, with- 



drawing from England, insomuch that the woollen xnanii* 
factures very much declined, and foreign cloth was wM 
cheaper than the English, by which means much land was 
turned into sheep-walks for supplying the Netherlands with 
wool. 

In 1634, an Act of Parliament (25 Hen. VIH. c. 13) re- 
presents the practice of engrossing farms and diverting land 
from tillage to the support of vast numbers of sheep as an 
evil lately sprung up, and that some have 24,000, some 20,- 
000, some 10,000, to 5,000 sheep, whereby a good sbeep^ 
that used to be sold for 2s. 4d. to 3s. at most, is now sold 
for 6s. or 5s. or 4s. at least, and a stone of wool, which used 
to be sold for Is. 6d. or Is. 8d., is now sold for 48. or 3s. 4d. 
at least, &r., which things tend to the decay of hospitalityi 
the diminishing of the people, and to the let of cloth-making, 
whereby many poor people have been accustomed to be set 
on work : for remedy it was in substance enacted that mme 
shall keep above 2,400 sheep (exclusive of lambs,) and ne 
man should hold above two farms. 

In 1537, or thereabout, it is stated that the woollen niana- 
facture was introduced at Halifax, in Yorkshire, and that, 
besides the lafgeness of its parish, which contained eleven 
chapels and about 12,000 people, nothing is so admirable as 
the industry of the inhabitants, who, notwithstanding an 
unprofitably barren soil, have so flourished by the cloth trade 
that they are become very rich, and have gained a reputation 
far this above their neighbors. 

In 1550, sixty vessels cleared from Southampton with 
wool for the Netherlands, so great (it is observed) was the 
demand for the woollen manufactures of that country, even 
when England had made a considerable progress in the same 
manufacture. 

In 1552, the English Company of Merchant-adventurerv, 
who had had for the forty-five preceding years the sole com- 
mand of the British commerce, had reduced the price of Eng- 
lish wool to Is. fid. per stone ; in the preceding year they had 
exported 41,000 woollen cloths of all sorts, while all the 
English merchants together had, in the same year, exported 
only 1.1 00 cloths. 

In 1560, the commerce between England and the Neth- 
erlands is represented to have attained a great height, the 
export of draperies from England amounting to 200,000 
pieces, and the aggregate export to /2,400,000, to the gieat 
benefit, it is said, of both countries, neither of which could 
possibly (without the greatest damage) dispense with, of 
which the merchants on both sides were so sensible that 
they fell into a way of insuring their merchandise from los- 
ses at sea by a joint contribution. This then appeart the 
period of commencing- the practice oj' maritime insurance* 

In 1567 the City of Nonvich is spoken of as having re- 
covered from the desolating efifects of Ket's rebellion in 1540, 
and that its manufacture of fine and light stufii had become 
famous all over Europe, and that the Flemings, about this 
time, introduced into that part of the country a taste for 
floriculture ; this is also the period when Colchester, in Es- 
sex, was the centre of extensive manufactures of baixes, 
serges, and other light worsted fabrics. 

In 1682, the Hanseatic League (the €^emuul League of 
the present day) complained to the Diet of the Emfnre that 
by the high duty laid on woollen cloth in England it had 
become twice or thrice as dear as it had before been, where- 
by the vast increase of England's wealth, 200,0C0 dolhs 
being yearly imported from thence. The only remedy was 
to banish the English merchant-adventurers out of the em- 
pire, and absolutely to prohibit all manner of English wool- 
len manufactures. The complaints of the League prevailed 
with the Diet, who passed sentence against the English owr- 
chants, and absolutely prohibited all English woollen goods. 
Notwithstanding the prohibition by the German Diet, it ap- 
pears that in 1603 a duty of /1 : 13 : 4 was levied on every 
sack of wool exported by aliens, and the same for every 24() 
wool-fells, and by proclamation the exportation was after- 
wards prohibited, which indeed, it is said, it was high time 
to do, the English manufacture of it being now too consider- 
able, and so much sent into foreign parts as to employ or 
work up all, or nearly all, our own wool at home. 

In 1608 it is stated that the English were but little skilled 
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in the arts of dying and dressing their own woollen cloths, 
they therefore usaaHy sent them white into Holland, where 
they were dyed and dressed, and then sent back to England 
for sale. It is snrprising that those who made the finest 
cloths in the world could not finish them, but the fact was 
really so. Alderman Cockayne, and some other merchants, 
reflecting on the great profit thereby made by the Holland- 
ers, proposed to the King to undertake the dying and dress- 
ing of cloths at home, to the great profit of the public and 
Hu Majesty ; whereupon the Alderman obtained an exclu- 
■ive patent for it, and the King was to have the monopoly of 
the sale of such dyed cloths. The King thereupon issued 
a proclamation prohibiting any white cloths to be sent be- 
yond sea, and seized the charter of the Company of Mer- 
chant AdTenturers, which empowered them to export white 
cloths. In retaliation the Hollanders and Germans prohib- 
it the importation of all English dyed cloths ; from this 
period the mana£DM:ture appears to have struggled with alter- 
nations of success and the reverse for a great length of time. 
In 1680, King Charles is stated to have confirmed his 
fiUher's proclamation against the exportation of wool, wool- 
felb, and woollen yam, upon pain of confiscation, d^., for 
the encouragement of the woollen manu&ctures, and order- 
ing that for the better utterance of cloth within the Kingdom 
all black doths and mourning stufis at funerals should be 
only cithe wools of the Kingdom, and the false dying of cloths 
and stuffs being a great hindrance to theu: vent, none should 
therein use any logwood or blockwood. The prohibition of 
the exportation of wool was further confirmed by Parlia- 
ment in 1647 ; and in 1660 it was further enacted that no 
five sheep, wool, or woollen yam should be exported on pain 
of forfeiture thereof, and of the ships or vessels attempting 
to carry the same, and also a pen^ty of 20s. for every sheep, 
and 3s. for every lb. of wool, and three months' imprison- 
ment for the master of such sheep, 12 Car. If., c. 22. In 
1662 several additional enactments were passed more rigid- 
ly proliibiting the exportation of wool. In 1666, 18 Car. 
n., c 4, It was enacted, for the encouragement of the wool- 
len manufactures of England, *' that no person should be 
buried in any shirt, shift, or sheet, made of, or mingled with, 
flax, hemp, silk, hair, gold, or silver, or other than what shall 
be made of wool only, upon forfeiture of ^ to the poor of 
the parish, towards a stock or work-house for their employ- 
ment. In the following year, 1667, great improvements in 
dyeing and finishing of the doth took place in consequence 
of the immigration of some workmen from Flanders. In 
1685 an influx of refugees from France brought with them 
considerable improvements in the manufacture of fine worst- 
ed stuflTs. In 1688-9 great complaints prevailed against the 
rivalry of the woollen manufiictures of Ireland ; at the close 
of the century the total exportation of woollens from Eng- 
land was as follows, of which two-thirds were exported firom 
the port of London, viz : — 

1698 je3,120,6l5 

1699 2,93i,292 

1700 a.989,163 

1701 3428,866 

and at the three following periods the value of all woollen 
manofoctares and worsted stufis exported was, viz.: 



£ 



1718. .2,678,696 
1719.. 2730,297 
1780.. 8,059,049 
17«l.. 9,903,310 
1729.. 3,384,842 
1723.. 9,920,601 



1772.. 4,436,783 
1773.. 3,876,929 
1774.. 4,333,583 
1775.. 4,220,173 
1776. .3,868,063 



1738. .4,168,643 

1789. .3,218,273 

1740.. 3,056,720 

1741.. 8,669,734 

1742.. 3,358,787 

1743.. 8,541,568 
and for the 10 years, 1790 — 9, the amount annually export- 
ed averaged 5,392,7442. In the Circular of the 29th May 
we have exhibited the amount annually exported in each 
▼ear, since 1807, down to 1889, inclusive ; and in the follow- 
ing Circular of the 5tfa June, we have further exhibited the 
actual or declared values, in comparison with the official or 
Costom House values, for the last eight years. In the Cir- 
cular of the 1 2th June, p. 413, we commented on the station- 
ary state of this indigenous branch of our national industry 
in respect to export, and also in relation to the vast quanti^ 
of foreign wool imported, whidi we represented to have in- 



creased from an average below 6,650,000 lbs. per annum, in 
the 17 years preceding 1813 ; to an approximation to 60,- 
000,000 lbs. per annum, on an average of the last four years. 
In corroboration of the observations we have previously made 
on the subject, we to-day insert a statement of the quantity 
of wool imported in each of the 44 years, 1 796 — 1839, show- 
ing the proportion from each of 1 4 difierent parts of the 
world. As a sct-ofT to this large excess of importation, we 
also exhibit the progress in the exportation of British wool 
and worsted yam, in each year since the removal, by the Act 
of 5 Geo. IV., (1826,) of the two centuries of restriction on 
their exportation, this, in the two last years, 1838 — 9, will 
be seen to have exceeded 8,000,000 lbs. annually. In addi- 
tion to the foreign wool imported, as exhibited in the accom- 
panying statement, there is also a further quantity from Ire- 
land, the extent of which we reg^rct being unable to state ; no 
account having been kept since 1820 of the details of the 
commerce between the two countries ; although there is none 
more demands a clear exposition than that of the extent and 
nature of the intercourse between Ireland and Great Britain. 
We find that in the four years, 1815 — 18, the quantity of 
sheep's wool imported from Ireland exceeded 1,000,000 lbs. 
per annum ; and we consider that at the present time the 
quantity may exceed 2,000,000 lbs. including the wool, on 
abotit 150,000 sheep annually imported alive ; from all these 
data we arrive at the condusion of an addition in the four 
years, 1836—9, as compared with the 1 7 years, 1796 — 1812 
of about 40,000,000 lbs. of wool annually to be manufactur- 
ed into various fabrics ; and this in addition to the increase 
of wool of home growth. 

Taking all these circumstances into consideration, and Uiat 
the exportation of woollen manufactures not having increased, 
the average of the last five years being less than the average 
of the first five years subsequent to 1813 ; we arrive at the 
further interesting and important condusion, that the vast in- 
duction and increase of raw material we here exhibit, is to 
be regarded as an augmentation to our domestic comfort, and 
an evidence of increasing power of internal consumption. 
We have intimated above that the large increase of foreign 
wool is an addition to the increase of that of homo growth. 
As in the case in respect to Ireland, we deeply regret the ab- 
sence of sufikient data to enable us to arrive at a just con- 
dusion in regard to the actual or even approximate quantity 
of home growth. In an appendix to the evidence taken by 
a Committee of the House of Lords in 1828, is a statement 
showing the proportion of short and long wool g^own in 
each county of England, which represents the quantity in 
1800 to have been 325,000 packs, and m 1828, 384,500 
pa^s of 240 lbs. each » 92,260,000 lbs. : this is for Eng- 
land only, and to which Wales and Scotland are to be added; 
for a perspicuous view of the proportion in each county, and 
of the price of wool in each of the 70 years, 1759 — 1828, 
and a variety of other informatbn rdating to the Exportation 
of Woollens, see pp. 116— 120 of Manshall's Statistics. 

An important point for consideration in relation to thb 
prominent branch of our internal produce and national in- 
dustry, is the extent of employment to which it gives rise. 
In respect to this part of the subject, we particularly direct 
attention to the Circular of the 22d July, 1836. We 
therein refer to the late Lord Ellenborough in his phce in 
Parliament, stating that the woollen manufacture of Great 
Britain gave employment to 3,000,000 of persons ; and at 
a later period, a once popular and appreciated periodical 
(the Edinburgh Review) stated the number so employed at 
1,500,000 persons; in reference to these assertions, in the 
Circular above referred to, we quote another authority, 
who states that the woollen manufacture in all its varied 
operations of scouring, carding, combing, spinning, winding, 
weaving, fulling, shearing, dressmg, finishing, and packing, 
did not, in 18'>2, when the statement was first made, aflford 
employment to more than 350,000 persons ; and the same 
authority gave in evidence before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, during the session of 1835, that there were 
then fewer persons employed, and a less amount of money 
aimually distributed for manufacturing labour, than there 
was annually, on an average of the nine years 1784 — 1792; 
the latter ^^tatement was supported by addmg ** that the iLp- 
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WOOL TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 



[OoTOBia, 



plication of scientific and mechanical power to manufactuT' 
Ing purposes had led to the conceniratioo of those operations 
with imposing eflbct in local districts, while it had annihila- 
ted the domestic employment In manufacturing processes in 
800,000 families spread over the whole of the country." In 
confirmation of the very limited number of persons at pre- 
sent employed in the woollen manufacture, we have now the 
benefit of a very circumstantial account presented to Parlia- 
ment in the session of 1839, from the Inspectors of Factories 
under the Factories' Regulation Act ; from which return we 
find that in the whole of the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland there were 1,322 woollen and 423 wonted 
factories worked by steam and water power equal to 27,784 
horses, but employing only 86,539 persons of both sexes and 
of all ages, from nine years old and upwards; of these, the 
men, twenty-one years of age and upwards, did not amount 
to 19,000 ; and such is the mighty efficacy of the agency of 
steam, and mechanism, that the number of persons who can 
obtain employment in manufacturing processes are gradually 
diminishing ia their ratio, while the products of manufactures 
are progressively increasing, thereby affording a solution to 
ifa# anomaly of the severe privation that pervades the manu- 
facturing districts. 

Water, steam, and mechanism applied to manu&cturiog 
processes are a non-consuming means, in a ratio proportion- 
ate to their equivalent in manual labor ; and in the applica- 
tion of such power and means of production, unless simulta^ 
tMously a corresponding power of consumpUon be prodded 
for, it inevitably ensues, that the same extent of denmge- 
loent and privation will prevail as though the consuming 
power existed without the means of supplying it This con- 
clusion being obvious, how painful it becomes, to reflect on 
the apathy and insensibility that prevail among those whose 
duty it is to maintain a due equilibrium in society ; their 
conduct is not less reprehensible than was that of the indi- 
vidual who bat the other day wantonly diisregarded duly con^ 
trolling the velocity of the train entrusted to his charge on 
the Eastern Counties Railway ; whereby some lives were 
lost, others mangled, and the whole train deranged ; such 
must inevitably be the result to Great Britain by the ap- 
plication of steam and mechanical power to manufacturing 
processes, without prodding a eotresponding power of al^ 
sorption. The effect at present is by progressively dimint^- 
«d rates of labor, to diminish the power of consumption, in 
« ratio conversely, to the increasing power of supply ; or to 
use a still more emphatic expression of a practical sage of 
the present day, '^ it is 'creating goods and destroying cus- 
tomers;^ henee the every* day-increasing disproportion in 
the coixfitien and circumstances of the community at large; 
increasing wealth in money-power in a given ratio on one 
side, with increasing privation and debility in a double or tre- 
ble ratio en the other; constantly weakening the bonds that 
bind society together in OMitual reiatioBs, and thereby in- 
creasing the liability of a painful dissolution, which wa are 
billing to hope will be thnely averted. 

Here follows a taUe showing ^e quantity of wool import 
ed into Great Britain from 1796 to 1839 from different parts 
<of the world, which we do not at present deem it important 
to publish, excepting the column below showing the imports 
^om America without any particular designation. 



1796 5,608 

1797 28 

1798 24 

1799 336 

1800........ 173 

1801 14,531 

1802 40,216 

1808. 25,355 

1804 4,939 

1806........ 26,953 

1806 22,129 

1807 61,582 

1908 81,389 



1809 213,812 

1810 120,284 

1811 59,516 

1812 62,272 

1813 

1814 22,517 

1815 64,428 

ISie 261,760 

1817 191,222 

1818 569,761 

1819 1,169,381 

1820 89,305 

1821........ 11,581 



1822 25,906 

1823 1,699 

1824 6,514 

1826 426,166 

1826 527,265 

1827 263,412 

1828 278,266 

1829 464,907 

1830 35,368 



1831 32,042 

1832 701,060 

1833 659,621 

1834 3,424,382 

1836 2,434,749 

1836 3,509,713 

1837 1,880,741 

1838.... ....4,135,090 

1839 3,898,915 



PROVIDENCE R. I, CITY TAX FOR 1840, 166,000. 

This tax is assessed on a valuation of over seventeen mil- 
lions of dollars, being at the rate of 37 cents and 8 miUs oa 
each $100 of valuation. 

One hundred and nineteen peraons or estates pay over 
$100 each of the tax ; their aggregate valuatioa is #8^2^ 
500 ; aggregate taxes $30,867 25. 

18 individuals and estates are taxed for $100,000 or over. 
27 " " « 50,000 « 

19 " u u 40,000 •• 

15 ** u u 35,000 « 
21 « «• « 80,000 « 

16 " a u 26,500 *« 

Of the three largest esUtes, one is taxed for $659,000^ 
one for 592,000, and one for 583,000. 

The next largest for $186,000; the next 170,000; the 
next 163,800 ; the next 163,000 ; the next 162,600 ; making 
only eight estates valued as high as $150,000 or over. 

JntmaL 



Great Steamboat Speed, — ^The steamboat Albany, Capt* 
Jenkins, made a great trip yesterday. She left New York 
12 j minutes past 7, and arrived here 20 minutes before 4, 
having made the passage (160 miles) in 8 hours 27^ min« 
uter We annex toe running time of the Albany at the fol« 
lowing points : 
Left Hammond street at 7 12} A. M. running time. 

2 15 
2 45 ', 
8 Hi 
4 Hi 
4 59 

6 12 

7 28J 

8 27i 



The Perilt of the Sea. — ^It is computed that for ettery 
nxteen sailors who die of all diseases, e/fv«( die by drown- 
ing or io wrecks — that the number of BritiA ships which 
are lost is about one to twentyfive — that neariy two tAou- 
9and perish annually in the migfa^ deep, chiefly from ship- 
wreck, by which property to the amount of three miilionM 
annually is abet^utely lost to the nation, and hundreds of 
widows and thousands of orphans are thrown upon the cold 
and precarious charity of die pablio— that the more frequent 
cause of these shipwrecks is mtemperance— and that in the 
case of those who are saved from snch sudden death and a 
watery grave, so severe is the labor and exposure of the 
seamen, thatybrfi^;/(ve is the average limit of life. 

JiTBrth American. 



Caldwell's 


9 28} 


West Point, 


9 57i 


Newburgh, 


10 24 


Poughkeepsie, 


11 14 


Rhinebeck« 


12 Hi 


CatskiU, 


1 24i P. 1^ 


Hudson, 


141 


Albany, 


8 40 




Jlbany J 



Silk, — The importance of the manuftctore of silk, is 
shown by the annual oflSdal statement of the commerce of 
the United States. IVom that document it appears the value 
of silks imported during the year ending the 30th of Sep- 
tember last, was $28,139,823 

Sewing silk $809,534 

$23,949,357 
This is nearly double the amount of any other article im- 
ported in the United States, and clearly indicates the great 
I extent of its use. This is certainly an enormons mm to 
I pa;jr for a single article in one year. — iVl Y,St^ 
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A Hero of the Revolution. 

The subject of this brief memoir is Capt Isaac Conklin, 
vrho died on Sunday morning, the 1 3lh instant, in the 99th . 
year of his age. | 

At the commencement of the Revolution, Capt Conklin \ 
entered the continental service, being at that time about 19 , 
years of age. Ail that he possessed was a small sloop called ; 
the Clinton, of about 20 tons burthen, which be enlisted also, | 
and in conveying ammunition and provisions on the Hud- ; 
son, during the greater (mrt of the war, to such places as the 
wants of the army required, he rendered his country essential 
service. He held from the commencement the confidence of 
those in command, and in no instance was that confidence : 
abused. One of his most remarkable achievements, and 
which would have been related ere this, in story and in song, ' 
if performed by one in a more exalted station, occurred in 
the latter part of August, 1777. He received orders whilst 
lying at Dobbs Ferry, to repair with his vessel to West Point, 
to take on board a quantity of powder, and convey it to Al- 
bany without delay, as the army at Saratoga were destitute; 
unless relief was af]forded soon, General Gates had written 
that he would be compelled to retreat. M ith no other as- 
dstance than a lad 17 years of age, by the name of Meeks, 
he proceeded to West Point, and took in a full supply of 
ammunition. The officer in command at the Point, thought 
it advisable for a guard to accompany him, but to this the 
'boy commodore,' as General McDougal styled him, de- 
murred. * Your soldiers,' said he * are unacquainted with 
the water, and instead of being useful, will have a tendency 
to prolong the voyage/ 

The commanding officer convinced by the force of his ob- 
jections, suffered him to take his own course, but at the same 
time reminded him of the critical situation of the troops at 
Saratoga ; from which, proper exertions on his part, might 
possibly relieve them. At this time a storm from the north- 
east was raging violently, and the winds in the Highlands 
were blowing a gale. Contrary to the advice of many, the 
young Captain, with his only companion, Meeks, set out for 
Albany. For several hours he beat from one shore to the 
other, endeavoring to stem the gale, without making any 
headway, and was on the eve of running in shore, when the 
wind suddenly changed, blowing equally as strong from the 
south, which enabled him to reach Albany in the remarkable 
short period of twelve hours. Three cheers greeted the Cap- 
tain from the soldiery stationed at Albany, when it was an- 
nounced that the needful was on board the little Clinton. 

No time was lost in landing and conveying the powder to 
General Gates, who on learning the circumstances, exclaim- 
ed, "the counfary may regard that youth as our deliverer from 
a disgraceful defeat*' The Clinton proceeded down the river 
immediately, ready to engage m some enterprise, and arrived 
at West Point within thirty-six hours from the time of leav- 
iiM| The commanding officer believing it impossible that 
the trip could be performed in so short a time, and conclud- 
ing that the Captain of the Clinton had for once proved 
treftcherous, and made an improper disposal of his charge- 
met him at the wharf in a rage, with sword drawn, denounc- 
ing him as traitor, Slc Unaccustomed to such a reception. 
Captain Conklin retreated to his vessel, armed himself with 
his boat-hook, and placed himself in a posture of defence, at 
the same time throwing a message from the officer in com- 
mand at Albany, at the Colonel's feet The contents soon 
convinced the overhasty Colonel of his error, and caused 
him to ask forgiveness for the insult offered, which was 
readily granted. 

In the same year, he received orders to convey three hun- 
dred barrels of flour from Stony Point, to West Point, and 
for the better security of the cargo, a ifumber of soldiers ac- 
companied him. He had scarcely set sail when the enemy 
from the bay bdow gave chase. The officer in command of 
the soldiera on board becoming alarmed, in opposition to the 
Captain's expostulations, compelled him to run in shore, 
when they to a man retreated to the mountains, leaving their 
jonng commander and his faithful companion, Meeks, to 
avoid being captured by the enemy as best they could. No- 
thing dAuntcd he again proceeded, one barge of the enemy 



being in close pursuit Providence again interposed. As it 
was nearly dark, and a gust of wind and rain, very common 
in the Highlands, approaching at the same time, he was en« 
abled to outsail his pursuers. He reached West Point the 
same night, to the great mortification of the officer who 
abandoned him. When the circumstance was made known, 
the officer was deprived of his commission for his cowardly 
conduct. 

He at one time accompanied an expedition into the in- 
terior of the country, for the purpose of obtaining provisions 
for the army, but becoming disgusted with tlieir conduct he 
left them privately and returned to the camp. When asked 
by General Putnam why he returned, he replied. * For my 
country I am willing to toil, but to take the property of our 
friends by stealth, which would be of no service to us, with- 
out rendering an equivalent I will not' He continued in 
the seivice until the close of the war, when he settled in this 
village, where he continued to reside until his death, Uving 
a life of industry and usefulness. He has left behind him 
the name of an honest man, and numerous proofs that from 
early life until the day of his decease, he was warmly attach- 
ed to his country's institutions. Thus time one after an- 
other, sweeps away the last vestiges of the American revolu- 
tion ; and who so lost to all grateful reflections, that does not 
on such an occasion feel constrained to drop a tear to their 
memory. — Feektkil Democrat, 



Treatory If otei. 

Treatury Department, "> 
Oct 1, 1840. 3 

Amount of Treasury Notes issued under the provisions of 
the acts of Congress of the l^th October, 1837, 21st May, 

1838 and 2d March 1889, $19,567,086 23 

Of this amount there has been redeemed. . 19,325,81 1 88 



Leaving outstanding the sum of $241 ,774 90 

Amount issued under the act of 31st March, 

1840, $4,932,414 67 

Of that issue there has been 

redeemed, 613,500 28 



Leavmg of that issue outstanding $4,8 1 8,914 29 

Aggregate outstanding, $4,560,689 19 
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CORN AND FLOUR— BALTIC TRADE. 
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From the London Journal of Commerce of 7 and 12 Sept. 
leceWed by the Caledonia, we select the following items. 

Corn and Flonr. 

Return to an order of the Hon. the House of Commons, dated 
July 31, 1840, for returns of the Quantity of Corn and Flour 
in Bond in the several Ports of Great Britain on the Ist 
dmy of July in each of the years 1838, 1839, and 1840 ; 
ami of the quantity of Corn and Flour taken out of Bond 
for home consumption in each of the three years com- 
mencing on the 1st day of July, 1837, and ending on the 
lit day of July, 1840. 
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GnntUnff Flour in Bond. — In 1 834 the quontity of breod 
and biscuits exported into the British West Indies, 24,256 
barrels; of these 5,836 were of British importation, and 
20,420 barrels of foreign importation. The value of the 
former was 5,297/, of the latter 21,380/; of the foreign im- 
portations 18,626 barrels came from the United States, valued 
at 19,384/, each of which barrels paid a duty of five shillings, 
from which British importation was free. The whole of this 
demand for bread and biscuit could be supplied direct from 
the mother country if the restrictions on grinding flour in 
bond were removed. 



Tbe Baltic Trade. 

The following is a comparative return of vessels passed 
the 8ound in the first quarter of this and last year : — 





1840. 


1839. 


1840. 


Flags. 


From 

theN. 

Sea. 


From 

tlie 

Baltic 


Total. 


Total. 


More. 


Less. 


English 

Prussian 

Norwegian... 

Swedish 

Mecklenburgh 

Danish 

Dutch 

Hanoverian .. 

Russian 

French 

Lubeck 

American .... 
Oldenburgh . . 

Bremen 

Italian 

Hamburgh . . . 

Spanish 

Belgian 

Portuguese . . . 


1,064 

609 

587 

358 

201 

222 

258 

196 

145 

73 

21 

34 

17 

15 

19 

5 

9 

I 


520 

797 

304 

229 

267 

240 

144 

115 

100 

21 

26 

5 

9 

? 

5 


1 
1 


1,566 

1,406 

891 

587 

468 

462 

402 

311 

245 

94 

47 

39 

26 

24 

20 

10 

9 

7 

3 


1,705 

1,256 

672 

408 

383 

498 

566 

339 

256 

71 

44 

36 

71 

28 

15 

6 

8 

16 

1 


160 

219 

179 

85 

23 
3 
3 

5 

4 
1 

2 


139 

36 

164 

28 

11 

46 

4 

9 


Totals. . . . 


3,823 


2,794 ' 6,617 


6,379 


674 


436 



Therefore a total increase in 1840 of 238. 



With Cargoes. 



Com and Shell Fruits .... 

Piece Goods 

Coals 

Furniture and Wooden Ware 

Herrings 

Salt 

Flax 

Iron 

Linseed 

Bones 

Rapeseed 

Fruits ., 

Sugar 

Hemp 

Wine 

Tar 

Tallow ; 



In Corgo . 
In Ballast. 

Total 



1840. 



1,634 

830 

619 

573 

547 

292 

119 

96 

89 

57 

61 

45 

44 

39 

87 

30 

d 



6,905 
1,612 



6,617 



1839. 



1,551 

657 

560 

569 

330 

261 

124 

95 

66 

39 

36 

30 

80 

18 

23 

28 

10 



4,416 
1,963 



6,879 



1840. 



More. Less. 



178 

69 

4 

217 
31 

* i 
33 
18 
16 
16 
14 
21 
4 
2 



618 



618 



17 



99 
851 



80 



Showing the total increaoe In 1840 just specified. 
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From the above data it will be seen that to the northern 
ports the result of the carrying trade of the first quarter of 
the present year is very satisfactory, not only on account of 
the general increase in the number of vessels, but also jn 
reference to another point of view, worthy of remark, viz., 
the fact that there was an augmentation of 618 loaded ves- 
sels, and a decrease of 351 in ballast, passed through the 
Sound, compared with last year. This great increase is, how- 
ever, entirely in ships coming from the North Sea, and prin- 
cipally in those laden with herrings and piece goods. To 
our own shipping interests the returns will not be so pleasing, 
showing as they do a considerable increase under the head 
of Norway, Sweden, Prussia, and Mecklcnburgh, but a 
marked falling off for England, Holland, Oldenburgh, Sec 
The extensive grain imports of last year must, however, be 
taken into consideration, and the second quarter of the pre- 
sent year will furnish a better index on which to found com- 
parisons. 

Last month 292 English vessels passed the Sound from 
tho North Se^ and 318 from the Baltic The total number 
from all nations for July last was 2,373. 



Bank of Ireland, — An account of the circulation of tho 
Bank of Ireland in two days in each month (1st and I5th,) 
from 1836 to June 1840; distinguishing the same in large 
notes, small notes, and post bills ; also an account of the 
average aggregate amount of all public moneys in the hands 
of the Bank of Ireland, each year from 1836 to 1839, inclu- 
sive ; distinguishing the united balance to the credit of the 
I'reasury, and suitors in Chancery and Exchequer, — order- 
ed to be published by the House of Commons, have just 
made their appearance, giving the following result : — 

Average Circulation, 
Large Notes; Small Notes: Post Bills. Total. 
5/ and upwards. under 5/. 

1837. . 1,564,100 1,182,800. .497,000. . . . 3,243,900 

1838. . 1,548,000 1,289,500. .479,000. . . . 3,316,500 

1839. . 1,656,200 1,338,600. .449,600. . . . 3,344,400 

Public Moneyt (Balances.) 
1837. • 

Treasury, Chancery, and Exchequer /50l,500 

All other public moneys 429,600 

/931,100 

1838. 
Treasury, Chancery, and Exchequer. 565,600 

An other public moneys 431,300 

996,800 

1839. 
Treasury, Chancery, and Exchequer. 596,100 

All other public moneys 431,300 

1,074,100 

For the Governor and Company of the Bank of Ireland, - 
R. CuLLKT, Accountant-0eneraL 
Bank of Ireland, Aug. 8, 1840. 



Baggage in actual use, 
Bricks, 

Building stone, 
CarU, 
Com, 
Coflee, 

Cotton bagging, 
Clothes in use, 
Coat, 
Drays, 
Flour, 

Farming utensils. 
Furniture of all classes. 
Household furniture. 
Harness, 
Harrows, 
Hoes, 

Iron and steel, unmanufac- 
tured. 

Goods subject to a specific duty— 



Pork, pickled, salted, or 

smoked. 
Potatoes, 
Ploughs, 
Rice, 
Sugar, 
Salt, 

Stone,'for building. 
Slates, 
Seeds, 
Tongues, neat, pickled, and 

smoked. 
Tea, 

Tools of trade in actual use. 
Tiles for building. 
Vinegar, 
Wheat, 
Wagons, 



cents. 

Almonds, per lb. 3 

Butter, per lb. 6^ 

Brandy, 1st and 2d proof, 

per gal, 60 

3d and 4th proof, 62i 

above 75 



Tariff of Texai , 

AS XOBIPIED BT TBC SBCOITO COirORISS.* 

The following goods are admitted duty free : — 

Axes, for husbandry. Iron implements of husband- 
ArmS) and all munitions of ry, 

war, Iron implements brought by 

Bacon, Emigrants for their own use. 

Bread stuffs. Liquors, malt, 

Bale rope. Lumber, 

Barley, Lime, 

Beef, pickled. Munitions of war, 

Beets, Machinery of all kinds, 

Beans, Oats, 

Books, Onions, 



*The rules and regulations of the Custom-houses in the 
United States, are adopted in this Republic, as far as the ap- 
plicability of the law, and circumstances will permit. 



Cinnamon, per lb 10 

Cloves, per lb 10 

Candles, tallow, lb 3 

sperm, 2 

wax, 4 

Corks, per lb 12J 

Cordage, per lb 2 

Fish, cod per 100 lbs.. 100 

Mackerel, per bbl. 150 

Salmon, do... 200 

Herrings, do... 100 

in boxes, per ICO 

lbs 160 

Shad per barrel, . . 100 

Filberts, per lb 3 

Figs, per lb 3 

Liquors, in bottles, per 

doz. 100 

Molasses, or syrup, per 

^l 6 

Nails and screws, per 

100 lbs. 100 



Spicb. 
Pimento, 5 

Spicb. 

Cloves, 10 

Cinnamon, 10 

Spirits, unenumerated to 

pay as brandy , 

Syrups, per gal 6 

Screws, per 1 00 lbs.. ... 100 

Saltpetre, per lb 6 J 

Tobacco, Cigars, per 

1000, 250 

\^'biskcy, per gal. 1st and 

2d proof,. 25 

3d and 4th, STJ 

above 50 

WiHKs, per gal. 

Claret, 25 

Red French, 26 

Oporto, or Port. . . 371 

French 25 

Madeira 75 

Tenneriffe, 37^ 

-Spanish Red, 25 



Spnn:s!i White,. 

— German Hock, 
Rhenish and all 
other, 

— Champagne, per 
doz. 



25 



50 

too 



Pepper, per lb , . 5 

Raisins, per lb 3 

Articles, the duty upon which is charged ad valorem — 



Per. cent. 

Apples 25 

Boots and shoes* 25 

Brass, articles of which it 

forms a component part . 20 
Brushes, of all kinds. . . . .30 
Cotton, all articles of which 

it forms a component 

part 10 

Clothing not in use 30 

Copper, manufactured. . . .20 
Carriages, for pleasure. . .25 

Cards, playing 50 

Combe, of all descriptions. 25 
Drugs, and medicinesof all 

descriptions 20 

Earthenware 23 

Fruits apples and peaches.25 
Glass, and glass-ware. . . .'20 
Groceries not enumerated.25 

Hats. 25 

Iron manufactured 20 

Ivory, 20 

JeweUeiy 33} 



Per cent. 

Mustard 26 

Medicines 20 

Ol\8 

Salad ^ 
Rape I 

Sperm V 15 

Whale I 
LinsccdJ 

Pickles 25 

Peaches 25 

preserved in spirits 26 

Pewter, all articles of 
which it forms a part. . . 80 

Paints, allsorU 20 

Silk, all articles of which 

it forms a part. 30 

Shoes, boots, and hats. . . .25 

Soap, yellow 5 

otherkinds 2 

Tools, not in actual use, of 
all descriptions, for Cab- 
inet-makers, Carpenters 
Joiners and Blacksmithsl5 
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Linen all articles of which Tin, all articles of which it 

it is a component part. 25 forms a component part 20 

Lead all articles of which Tobacco, otherwise than in 

it is a component part. . 25 cigars 30 

All other articles not enumerate, to pay a duty of 25 

per cent, ad Talorem. 



lEIaeral Eiands off tbe United States. 

Sir : — In conformity to your request, I hereby submit for 
your consideration the following report on the timber, soil, 
and productiveness of the district of mineral lands of the 
United States, situated in the territories of Iowa and Wis- 
consin, and in the State of Illinois. 

As a whole, this tract is poorly timbered. The proportion 
of timber is not more than a sixth or eighth of the whole, 
and, in general, it is of an inferior quality for the use of the 
frnner or mechanic. 

In the southern portion of the tract, as (ar north as the 
Wapsipinecon, timber is scarce ; the country principally prai- 
rie, with portions of scattering stunted timber, mostly oak, 
called by the inhabitants "oak openings.*' There are, however, 
some pretty good groves on the Misidssippi, above Parkhurst, 
consisting principally of (quercus alba) white oak and (quer- 
ciis macrocarpa) burr oak ; and of several kinds of hickory, 
(jnglans squamosa) shell-bark hickory, (juglans tomentosa) 
white hickory, Slc 

On the Red Cedar river there are also several good groves 
of the above named kinds of timber, with the addition of the 
(tilia alba) white linn, or as it is sometimes called basswood, 
which is quite conspicuous; (juglans nigra) and (juglans 
cathartica) black and white walnut, also abounds. 

There is a belt of timber, generally of good quality, along 
the Wapsipinecon river and its branches; among which, the 
(quercus palustris) pin oak is abundant ; the (quercus coc- 
cinea) scarlet oak is also found, and the (populus temiloides) 
American aspen is common. Near this river the (juniperus 
▼irginiana) red cedar also makes its appearance, and is com- 
mon on the clifis throughout the whole of the mineral dis- 
trict on both sides of the Mississippi. From the Wapsi- 
pinecon to the Big Makoqueta, the country is generally 
prairie. On the Big Makoqueta, like the Wapsipinecon, there 
is usually a belt of timber. 

In the forks of the Makoqueta is found decidedly the best 
body of timber in the Dubuque district ;* it covers several 
townships. This timber is of a good quality, consisting of 
several kinds of oaks and hickories, black and white walnut, 
ash, and sugar-maple, (acer saccharinum ;) from the last 
named tree considerable quantities of sugar have already 
been made. 

From the Makoqueta to Turkey river the country is open. 
Turkey river and its branches afford belts of timber of a 
tolerably good quality. Near the mouth of Turkey river is 
a small forest of lody timber. 

North of Turkey, as far as the mouth of Yellow river, we 
find in general prairie, except on the bottom lands of the 
Mississippi, on both sides of the river, which, as well as its 
islands, are covered with good timber, such as oak, sycamore, 
maple, dtc. 

The upper part of the mineral district in Wisconsin, 
about twenty miles south of the Wisconnn river, is thinly 
covered with timber, or what is called " openings.** The 
timber is principally burr oak, and is very scrubby. Pines 
are occasionally met with on the cliffii along the small streams. 
In the neighborhood of the Four Idces, and for several miles 
west and north-west, burr oak is almost the only timber to 
be met with. South of Hie principal dividing-ridge, on which 
the military road runs, the country is mostly prairie, except 
on the streams, where we generally find a belt of timber. 

The count! y on the Peccatonnica river, however, affords 
the greatest supply and the best timber of any portion of the 
mineral district in Wisconsin. The growth is chiefly white, 
black, pin, and scarlet oak. 

* In these timbered lands we fhid greater indications of 
iron ore than in any other part of the Dubuque district ; 
water power is also convenient and abundant. 



The portion of the mineral district which lies in Illinois 
is also very deficient in timber ; but, where it occurs, it im 
usually of a much better quality than that of *Wiacon8in. 

The timber in the whole mineral district, on both sides of 
the Mississippi, grows in those situations which are least ex- 
posed to fire, and to the blasts of wind which sweep over the 
extensive prairies. That currents of air have a great eSeet 
in stunting the growth of trees, seems proven by the fact 
that trees in similar soils, when sheltered by the hills, are 
much higher than those which are in exposed situations. — 
The annual fires which have undoubtedly been kept op bj 
the aborigines for ages past, have also, no doubt, contributed 
to keep open our vast western prairies ; for those parts of the 
western country which were originally prairie, and where 
the fires have been kept out for twenty years or more, are 
now covered with thick groves of small trees ; such places 
are numerous in the south-eastern part of Illinois. 

The American aspen, in the whole district of mineral 
lands, seems to be the pioneer-tree which first invades the 
prairies. In many places we see copses of this tree in die 
broad prairie, like little islands in a vast lake. And almost 
everywhere in the prairies we see little shoots of it of one 
year's growth, which would soon be trees were it not for the 
annual fires. When once the prairie sward has been broken 
by this kind of tree, others come in one af^ another; the 
prairie soon changes to the thicket ; and, in a few years, it 
becomes the vast wilderness, ** the boundless contiguity of 
shade.*' 

The soil in the prairies throughout the district of mineral 
lands, where it is level enough to be cultivated, has an unu- 
sually black appearance, indicating a large proportion of de- 
composed vegetable matter. 

This black mould is often four or five feet deep. In the 

timbered land the soil is not so black, nor, from appearance, 

! so productive ; but, so far as I have been able to ascertain, its 

I proMJuctiveness seems to bo equal to that of the blacker soil 

of the neighboring prairie. 

The sub-soil of the district presents every variety of sand, 
clay, marl, &c., dependent on its geological position. 

Owing to its northern latitude, it cannot be expected that 
Iowa and Wisconsin can produce as good Indian com as 
Indiana, Ohio, and^entucky ; but it produces generally bet^ 
ter com than lands in the same latitude east of the lakes. 

Wheat grows well when not destroyed by winter frosts ; 
to these it is, however, more than usually exposed. Owing 
to the openness of the country, the snow is oflen blown off, 
leaving the unprotected wheat exposed to the wintry blast. 

The crops of oats and potatoes raised in this district are 
equal to any in the United States. The soil and climate are 
also well adapted to the growth of grasses. Wild grasses 
grow luxuriantly, and cultivated grasses succeed adnurably, 
so far as they have been tried. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

EBENEZEK PHILLIPS, Sub-ageni. 

Daviu'Dalk Owty, M. D. 

Princi[fal JigeiU to explore the mineral 

lands of the United Statet, 



Shipment off Seamen. 

The new act regulating the shipment and discharge of 
seamen on board of vessels bound on foreign voyages, which 
was passed at the last session of CongresB, went into opera- 
tion October 1st Ship masters and others should attend to 
it.— See Act. Vol. II. p. 73. 
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Hlttory of llie Silk CaUnre in the 
Vnlced «talc«. 

WmoH THIVn RSPOBT Of TAB AamcUXTVBS or ITASB. 

The prodoctioa of siik in thia eountiy httboen i«pe«ted- 
ly brought before the pabtic; and proKnted in Tartoas fbrmi 
•i a subject of general interest to the agricuhnral commu- 
Bity. When the state of Georgia was settled, silk and wine 
were recommended as particular ofa^tsof cultniv. In Vir- 
ginia measofes were taken as early as 1663 to encourago 
tfaeg pneral production of sift ; and the fiulore to pfont mul- 
beny trees at the rate of ten for every hundred acres, was 
made by the laws a penal o0ence. In 1760, the society fai 
London for the encouragement of arts, nnmifoetures, and 
eommerce, offered Hberal premiums for Ibe production of 
iiOK m Georgia, PMmsylraiiia, and Connecticut " The so- 
ciety pn^Kwe to give for every pound weight of cocoons pro- 
duced fai the Province of Connecticut in the year 1769, of 
•ti hard, weighty, and good substance, wherein one worm 
only has spun, three penoe ; for every pound weight of co- 
lons of a weaker, lighter spotted, or bruisrd quality, though 
only one worm has spun in them, two pence ; for every 
pound of cocoons, produced in the same year, wherein two 
worms are interwoven, one penny. These premiums will 
be paid on condition that a public filature be esta b lis h ed in 
Cernifctimt, and that each person bring bis or her balls to 
such public filytme.** Tlii« invitation, says Jarcd Eliot, in 
Ms remarkable essays on Fickl Husbandry in New Engw 
land, is not to a bushiess to which we are whofly strangers ; 
it is not to an empty, airy, ami untried project ; for there has 
been something of this manufactory carried on for sundry 
years, and by a number of our people in divera of our towns 
by which wc are assured that it is practicable.* As early as 
174?', the [Tovemor of Connecticut, Mr. Law, wore the first 
oeat and stockings madeof I^ew En^nd silk ; and m 1760, 
bis daughter wore the first silk gown of domestic production. 

In an almanac of Nathaniel Ames, for the year 1769, it 
seems the subject bad been matter of much public discus- 
sion, and " a gentleman, Whom posterity will bleiis, deposit- 
ed one hundred dollars in the liands of the selectmen of 
Boeton ; forty doIUrs to be given to the person, who in the 
year 1771, i&all have raised the greatest quantity of mul- 
beny trees; thirty doUars to htm that shall have the next 
greatest number ; twenty to the next ; and ten to the next ; 
ecrtificate being produced from a justice of the peace of the 
number, and that they belong to Massachusetts Bay." It is 
added that, *| Justinian, the emperor, looking upon it as a 
freat hardship that his subjects should boy the maaufocture 
of the Persians at so dear a rate as a pound of gold for a 
IKmnd of silk, de^tchod two monks into India to discover 
and team how the silk trade was managed there ; snd to 
bring a quantity of those insects from vthom he was inform- | 
ed the silk was produced, when they brought at a second ; 
▼oyage, great quantity of silk worms' eggs," This writer 
adds, ** It is but of late years that the Europeans frU into I 
the way of cnhtvatin? any quantity of raw silk. The Ital- i 
ians led the way ; and tlicy have been followed with great * 
aiKioess by the Freach ; and the advantages thereof to tbew ; 
nationa are amannf , as they supply Great Britain with raw } 
sQk for the thousands of splnnera and weavera constantly 
employed in Spitalfields. It being^ certain that raw silk ia 
piratifolly raised in much more northern cKmates than thi% 
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we have a most promising prospect of one day taming the 
constant course of prodigious sums of money from Spain, 
France, and Italy into America." 

It is farther stated by Eliot, in 1762, " that by a late ac- 
count from (Jeorgia, it appears that the silk manufactory ia 
in flourishing way. In the year 1757, the weight of silk, 
baUs received at the filature, was on'y 1,050; last year pro- 
duced 7,040. and this year already about 10,00C ; and it is 
veiy remariiable ihat the raw silk exported from Greorgia, sella 
at London from two to three shillings a pound more than that 
from any other part of the world."* It is stated by president 
Stiles, that in 1762 Georgia exported to London 15,000 lbs. 
cocoons, deemed sufficient to make 1600 lbs. of 8ilk.+ 

Other remarks of Eliot, considering the time when he 
wrote, are particularly deserving of attention. He commends 
especially the cultivation of silk to the northern colonies^ 
" who are destitute of any staple commodity by which they 
could make an immediate and direct return to England, for 
such goods as we want, and must alw.Hyv want, more abun- 
dantly than we have means at present by which we can re- 
fund. Ttiis seems to be the state of Georgia, Pennsylvania^ 
and Connecticut." The cultivation of the great staple of cot- 
ton was not pursued then to any extent in the southern ststesk 
He goes on to say that, " those among us, who raise silk* 
say, that it is more profitable than other ordinary budness. 
Some yenrs past, I asked a man of good fiiith and credit, 
who had then made the most silk of any among us, what 
profit might be made of It. His reply was that he could 
make a yard of silk as cheap as be could make a yard of 
linen cloth of eight run to the pound. A woman of expe- 
rience in this business told me, that, in the short time of 
feeding the worm and winding the silk balls, she could earn 
enough to hire a good spinner the whole year. I have not 
the least scruple of the informer's veracity, but how far their 
capacity might serve for an exact calculation, I know not," 

"We labor under soch diflSculUes to make returns for 
goods imported, that many have thought it would be best 
that we should make our own clothes ; and by this means 
lessen our importation, which indeed would bo better than 
(o ran into an endless and irrecoverable debt ; but there is 
now a way opened by which, ifwe are not wanting to ourselves, 
we may not only continue hut increase our importation, for 
if the sa.Tte cost, labor, and time, which wo expend in mak- 
ing one yard of cloth, if laid out in raising silk will procure 
two yards of the eame sort of cloth, and manufactured by 
more skilful hands, it is easy to see which is the most eligi- 
ble method." 

In 1773, as appears from the manuscript journal of pre- 
sident Stiles of Yale College, bis fbmHy engaged, to some- 
extent, in the culture of silk, and th'eir production was sent 
to England to be manufactured, a sample of which cloth, 
presenting a singularly beautiful fabric, togetber with, the 
journal itself, is now in my possession. 

About the year 1770, a filature was established in Phila- 
delphia, and it is a rco^rkable fact firom the 25th of Jnnfr 
to the 15th of August 1771, 2,300 pounds of cocoons wen 
brought to the filature to be reeled, or' were bought by the 
managers. These eame from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Delaware t 

• Eliot's Essays, p. Io4. 
t See Vol. L p. 21. Eik 
i Ua^ed's Register of PiDiisylvwi^pr#i. 
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About the tear 1760, tbo culture of silk wat introduced ! 
into Mansdeld, Conn., and some of the neighboring towns. | 
It has heen pursued ever since that time, to a small extent, 
in several other places in New England ; but it cannot be * 
•aid to have maintained its foothold in any other situation 
than in MansfielJ. In other places, where it planted itself 
wkh ereiy ftvortble prospect of success, it presently ex- . 
pired. In Mansfield, Conn., it has continued to be pursued , 
to the present time. The largest amount of raw reeled silk \ 
teported to have been produced in any one year in Mansfield, i 
m was stated to me in that town, has been about seven thon- { 
■and pounds. In general, however, it has not exceeded three > 
IhoiMand pounds per year. The inhabtunta of Mansfield | 
have been wholly dependent upon the white mulberry for 
feed for their worms ; and a large proportion of these were 
destroyed by the severe winter of 1834-5. 
^ The silk culture became again strongly the subject of pub- 
lic attention in 1836. Congress encouraged it. by the pub- 
lication and distribution of large editions of manuals and 
treatises, prepared with great care and fullness, and givmg 
all the directions and details necessary to the prosecution A 
the business, from the raismg of the trees, to the preparation 
of the article for use. The vmst amounts of money annual- 
ly sent abroad for the purchase of this article of universal 
use and almost of necessity, the increasing use of the article 
annmg all classes of people, and to an extent probably not 
known in any other country ; and, at the same lime, the ac- 
knowledged capacity of the country to produce silk, and of 
the best quality, gave new prominence to the subject in the 
community, and drew the public attention to it with an in- 
tnase mtmest ; but with no greater interest than in an eco- 
nomical view, in the opinion of many intelligent men, its 
national importance may justly claim. 

In 1 83), the introduction d a new plant into thecoun- 
t3j,* which promised from its extraordmary capacity of ra- 
pid multiplication, and its productiveness of fi^liage. to fur- 
nish superior advnntages for the pro>ecution of the silk cul- 
ture, gave a new impulse to the cause, and aroused public 
enthusiasm to a high degree of fervor. The disappointment 
occasioned by the almost universal destruction of these plants 
hj the frosts, produced a revulsion in public feeling ; and the 
progress of the silk culture was again arrested and set back 
m a strong ebb. 

It does not full within my province to detail more particu- 
larly the history of events in relation to this subject. The 
introduction of this extraordinary variety of the mulberry, 
the Moras Multicaulis or many stalked mulberry, or. as I 
think it shouM be called after the name of the spirited indi- 
vidual who brought it into Europe, the Perottet mulberr\', 
led to the mtroducfion of other valuable varieties. About 
this time the erection of a cocoonery at Northampton, in 
Massachusetts, of extraordinary dimensions and expense, 
and the reiterated and extravagant calculations of profit, 
which were to follow from the culture of silk, continually 
given to the public in the most imposing forms, and the es- 
tablishment of societies in all parts of the country, with large 
capitals for this object, kept the curiosity and interest of the 
public constantly upon the stretch. The announced intro- 
duction of varieties of the mulberry, of such hardihood as 
to brave the severity of our dimste, and especially the adop- 
tion of a plan for taking^up the tender varieties and reset- 
ting them, or laying them down in the spring ; and the 
practicableneas in this way of obtaining in the same season 
from trees thus managed, an ample supply of food for the 
worms, seemed to give strong assurance that the bright hopes 
which had been indulged on this subject, were at least, in 
some degree, on the point of being realized. 

In the year laSH, a new chapter in the history ef the silk 
cultore was to be unfolded. There is little reason to doubt, 
that, at thb time, a conspiracy or combination of some prin- 
dpal mdividuala, deeply interested in the Multicaulis in the 
United States, was formed, in order to force the sales of this ! 
tree at high prices. By every species of finesse, and by the ; 
grossest impositions, the public pulse was quickened to a ra- 1 
pidity and inten sity of circulation almost unparalleled in the ; 

• The Perottet mulberry, or Moras Multicanlis. I 



histoiy of the excitements of the hmnan mind. The sell* 
ing of spurious reed, the disposal of trees under false Dimes, 
the selhng for Multicaulis that which did not even betong to 
the species of the miriberry, and especially the villany, for 
it deserves no milder name, and should shut out its perp^ 
trators from all community with honest men, of getting np 
extensive auetion sales of Mubicanlis tMss, which wsm 
purely fictitious, and this with no other view than that of 
fraudulent wholesale imposition upon the public, p res ent 
facts in the history of our community equally remsfkahle 
and disgraceful They are instivctive monuments to mark 
the extremes to which, under the influence of an unbridled 
avarice, ths cunning of some men will proceed, and the 
credulity of others may be led. In these circumstances ths 
public attention was directed exclusively to the growing of 
trees. The production of silk did not enter into the calcu^ 
lation. Thousands snd thousands of acres were planted 
with the Perottet mulberry ; snd immense impsftataons of 
I these trees have been made from foreign ooontriea. 
I By the caprices and fluctuations incident to all human a^ 
' foira, and by no means unexpected in a case of such violent 
' and extravagant speculation, as that of which I have bee* 
speaking, it has happened that the ebb has gone dewA in 
proportion to the devatioo of the flood. This speeolatkNi 
is at an end ; and though all the growers and specalalorB m 
Moras Multicaulis from Florida to Maine diould pomp al 
the beUows toother, they are much more likely to blow out 
the last embers that remain on the hearth, than to fan them 
into a flame. It is feared that in too many cases the expo- 
sure of the speculation, as it waa termed, would present on* 
ly humiliatiog examples of fraud and creduBty ; and it would 
be an invidious and ungrateful taek to rake open the ashes 
for the sske of seeing the burnt bones and carcases of those, 
who ha^ e perished in the flames. The Multicautia is aa 
longer in quick demand, and may be purchased at a price 
far below its actual and intrinsic value. l*he tree having 
ceased to be an object of speculstion, it is now hoped that 
public sttention will be directed to the prodtiction of silk.— 
The best trees of the lisst descriptions being obtainable, even 
by persons of the most limited means, it becomea matter af 
important mquiry, whether, to vrhat extent, and undo*' what 
circumstances, the silk cuHure may be conducted and en- 
couraged as s profitable branch of agriculture. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Green TonvuBMjh 

CincinnaH, Sept 19th, 1840. 

John C. Wright, Esq., 

Tou will be kind enough to insert the following in your 
pmper, it being an accurate return of the Census, together with 
Statistics of Sie Farms of Green Township, Hamilton ooun- 
Xy, Ohio. 

Malss. Fkhalis. Malis. Fikalbb. 



Whites 



Free col*d. 



nnder 6 


292 


267 


under 10 


1 


6 to 10 


209 


191 


10 24 


2 


10 15 


190 


173 


54 36 


4 


16 20 


149 


149 


36 56 




20 30 


317 


246 


65 100 


2 


30 40 


169 


159 


100 up. 




40 50 


103 


06 




— 


50 60 


69 


46 




9 


60 70 


36 


33 




9 


70 80 


14 


10 




— . 


80 00 


1 






18 


90 100 









2921 



3 

2 

1 
2 

1 



1649 1372 2939 
1372 

2921 

AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

Horses and Mules, 

Neat Cattle, 

Sheep, 

Swine, 

Value of Poultry, 

Number of bushels of Wheat, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Rye, 

Buckwheat, 

Com, 

PoUtoes, 



Pounds of Wool, 
Hops, 
Tons of Hay, 
Cords of Wood sold. 
Value of the Products of Dairy, 
Orchard, 

Home and Family Goods, 
Gardens, 
Nurseries and Florists, 

Yours, »c., 

WM. MEGUIRE. 



569 

1,051 

1,081 

2,174 

$687 

14,845 

180 

26,950 

985 

114 

49,070 

16,835 

986 

163 

1,513 

5,432 

#832 

573 

370 

1,388 

1,000 



Exports from Canton to the United States, in S4 ships, from 
July Ut, 1839, to May 17th, 1840. 
TEAS. 
Young Hyson, 



AVw DetcnfiHon of Cottotu— The New Orleans Bulle- 
tin of the 19th inst, states that a new species of cotton has 
been discoTerod hy Mr. Homsby, of Louisiana. He says the 
bosh grows from eight to ten feet high, branching out in pro- 
portion, and producing from two to three thousand pounds 
to die acre. This cotton is of long staple and very fine tex- 
ture. Mr. Hornsby thinks it as fine as ordinary silk. He says 
one seed was found two years since in a chest of tea, im- 
ported from China ; he planted it, and saved the seed which 
was its production, planted them, and now offers a few for 
sale. If this cotton proves as good as reprraented, we can 
then count upon a new era in the cultivation of the great 



Hyson, 
Hyson Skin, 
Twankay, - 
Gunpowder, - 
Imperial, 
Congo, 
Souchong, - 
Pouchong, - 
Pekoe, 
Bohea, 



SILKS. 
Pongees, 
Handkerchiefs, 
Camblets, 
Lustrings, 
Sarsnets, 
Satins, 
Sinshaws, 
Satin Levantines, 
Gauze Crape Shawls, 
Levantines, 
Crapes, 
Sewing Silk, 

Grass Cloth, 
Nankeens, 
Pearl Buttons, 
Rhubarb, 
Vermillion, 
Camphor,* 
China Ware, 
Oil of Cassia, 
Oil of Anise, 
Sweetmeats, 
Fire Crackers, 
Cassia, 
Matting, 
Split Rattans, 



106,636 chests. 

14,542 ** 

18,790 " 

1,820 « 

12,085 " 

10,429 " 

3,275 « 

29,200 «* 

7,859 * 

1,346 •« 

220 « 



Prs^«^f-— According to the Assessors' statements, the 
"ndue of property m the city of New York has decreased 
withm the last year thus : 

DecreaM in the value of real estate for 1840 |9,607,500 
Decrease in the Talue of peisonal estate. . . . 4,386,286 



ToUl, 202,202 dieita. 

37,500 jHeoes. 

14,795 " 

123 " 

2,459 " 

3,317 « 

5,682 * 

6,171 " 

572 « 

34,196 *« 

1,550 ** 

1,664 « 

282 boxes. 

102 boxes. 
60 « 
85 «' 
368 « 
40 ** 
702 « 
120 « 
95 «• 
74 •• 
2,422 •* 
5,890 *• 
3,397 piculf. 
18,185 rolls. 
20bundi68, 
North Americaru 



Remarkable Family, — Having seen m llie ncwapapers 
an article, giving an account of a * novel family/ us it wm 
called, containing 9 persons, who coulJ numlit'T among them- 
selves, 43 terras of relationship, curiDsiiy led mo to look 
around among the ancient and honornlils familicM for which 
the good old town of Hadley is so much flistinfulehi^, and 
the result of my search is as follows :— There is a family of 
9 persons in Russell st. all residing xjinler one roof, which 
can count 49 relationships, viz : — 4 fLithers, 3 falheTs-inrlaWp 
2 grandfathers, 1 great grandfather, 1 gmtidfathpr-in-law^ I 
grandmother, 1 mother-in-law, 3 mothers, 3 husbiinds, 3 
wives, 2 sons, 1 son-in-law, 3 daughlers, ^dauEhtera-mlaw, 
2 grand-sons, 2 grand-daughters, 2 gTi>sil gnjud-dausbtcrs, 2 
grand daughters-in-law, 2 brothers, 2 siBterfr^iti^aw, S uDcles, 
2 aunts, 2 nieces, 2 cousin*-Total 49— being four genei^ 
tions. ^. C.8.2A 

Hampohire Oazette, 



#13,948,786 



Hard Death qfter Long Ufe,—Vin, Sarah Soaslqr, rf 
Robeson County, North Carolina, had lived to the age of one 
hundred and three years, and was affected neither by old age 
nor other infirmities. She could still see to read, ai^ ww 
in the habit of walking several miles to visit her friends. A 
few days since, a horse being suddenly frightened by eomo 
mischievous boys, ran off, and coming in contact with h« 
ran over and kiUed her, leaving her with a broken ann aai 
shoulder ; her head was dreadfully bruised *nd tonu-^, K 
Tattler. 
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SPECIE IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATBt. 



[OCTOISS, 



Table i>Ik>wing the Importi from, «jul Exports to diflerent eountnei, of Gold and Siher Bankm and Coin, in the year endiBf 

IMPOBTS. 



Gold. 



Silver. 



Gold. 



fiiWer. 



Total inports 
of Gold and 
Silver from 
eachcomitiy. 



Ruaeia • 

Swedish West Indies 

Danish West Indies 

Hanse Towns and Forts of Germany 

Holland 

Dutch East Indies.. 

" W«stlndief 

England •••.. 

British West Indies 

" Guiana 

" Hondoras 

** North American Colonies. . . . 

France on Atlantic 

*' Mediterranean 

French West Indies 

Spain on Mediterranean 

Teneri£fe and other Canaries 

Manilla and Phillipine Islands ....•• 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

Portugal 

Capede Verdt 

Italy 

Trieste 

TuriLey and Levant 

Hayti 

Texas. 

Mexico • 

Central Republic of America 

New Grenada 

Venexuela 

Brazil 

Argentine Republic 

ChUi 

Peru 

Asia generally ^ 

Africa do. 

South Seas and Pacific Ocean 

Gibraltar 

British East Indies . . . .« 

Mauritius 

Cape of Good Hope 

Spanish Atlantic Ports 

Other Spanish West Indies 

Madeira 

Cisplatine Republic , 

China , . . . , 

West Indies generally 

South America. . . « , 



21,830 

790 

600 

12,800 



84,661 
M38 
2,496 



8,406 
607 

9,103 



60 
260 

788 

M81 
166 

1*626 



888 

80,343 

1,488 

'608 



103,616 
1,876 



400 

26,107 

1,070 



10,862 
462,963 
104,196 

*2i824 

71,602 

60,638 

166 

37,734 

2,800 



163,670 
7,688 



1,690 

6,202 

47,820 

9,600 

82,680 

20,281 

* 801 

*V,i93 

17,766 



86,640 



149,680 



1,078,040 



8,660 

23,640 

6/)66 

2,388 

626 

27,166 

967,129 

147,819 

8,716 

64,326 

369,780 

76,626 

6,340 

10,685 

"190 

1*6*7^644 

16,466 

17,767 

4,160 

6,723 

1,600 

2,630 

1,612 

11,869 

2,160,804 

22,700 

7,126 

14,267 

4,898 

28,688 

84,020 

6,140 

34,163 

680 



4,280,916 



60 

8,960 

46,997 

6,126 



626 

88,766 

1,420,092 

273,296 

8,716 

76,421 

431,782 

160,129 

6,506 

48,269 

2,800 

100 

1,026 

821,814 

23,144 

17,767 

4,160 

6,728 

1,600 

2,580 

8,102 

17,409 

2,273,646 

85.671 

42,802 

86,041 

4,898 

801 

134,608 

87,696 

6,140 

61,011 

660 



6,695,176 



The preceding tabk frimishes a view of the Import and 
Bzport of Spede during the year«nding Sqrtember 1839, 
IS far as can be asceitdned fitmi the Report of the Seerataiy 
>f the TreasQxy, vdiich'Of couiae embraces only what passes 
hroufl^ the eustom-konse. There wen imported 

OfGoldBnOkm 186,540 

Coin 1,078,040 

1,164^580 



aihrer BamoB 149,660 

Coin 4;280,916 

4^430,596 

Making the total hnport of gold and aiher.. $6^95,1 76 
There were exported 

Of FoMign G«ld Bunioii. . . 77,660 
" " Coin*.... 2,814,650 

-S^%810 
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SPECIE EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES. 



24ft 



SOth September 1889, compiled from the Annual Report of the 8ecretai7 of the Treomiry on Commeree and Navigation. 

EXPOBTS. 



TOmXiei BULLIOV. 


yovKioxr cozv. 


AX. coiir. 


Total export 


Excess of 


Excess of ex' 








of gold and 
silver, bullion 


imports from 
each country. 


ports to 
each country. 








1 


Gold. 


Sihrer. 


Gold. 


saver. 


GoU & Silver. 


and coin. 




_ 


• • • . 




1,856 


.... 


1,866 


.... 


1,806 


• • . 






• • • • 


.... 


• ••. 


.... 


3,960 


.... 


. • < 






124,300 


35,627 


5,800 


165,227 


.... 


116,230 


B,00( 







1,908 


4,196 


.... 


12,103 


.... 


5,978 


. • • 






.... 


260 


.... 


260 


2,128 


.... 


. . . 






43,800 


334,826 


.... 


378,626 


.... 


378,000 


■ • . < 






46.185 


1,440 


.... 


47,625 


.... 


8,859 


69,40( 


[) 




1,891,631 


355,769 


846,790 


3,163,490 


.... 


1,743,398 


... 






3,060 


48,647 


29,134 


80,731 


192,564 


.... 


• • • 






.... 


• ••• 


.... 


• • • • 


3,715 


• • . • 


• • • 






.... 


• • . • 


.... 


.... 


76,421 


.... 


> • • 






5,000 


.... 


10,300 


15,300 


416,482 


.... 


2,26i 





8,040 


223,427 


1,122,478 


661,598 


2,017,798 


.... 


1,867,669 


• • • 






.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


6,505 


• • . . 


.. • 






19,674 


24,000 


10,292 


53,966 


.... 


5,697 


• • • • 




.... 


.... 


19,000 


800 


19,800 


.... 


17,000 


. • • • 






652 


11,000 


.... 


11,652 


.... 


11,462 


• • • • 






2,000 


34,200 


.... 


36,200 


.... 


86,174 


.... 






151,651 


23,440 


3,406 


178,497 


142,817 
23,144 


• • . • 


.... 






.... 


* '6,000 


.... 


' 6,000 


11,767 


• • . . 


... 1 






680 


.... 


.... 


680 


8,480 


.... 


. • • < 






.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


6,723 


. . .^ 


. .. « 






.... 




• ■ . • 


.... 


1,600 


• • • • 


• . ■ . 






.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


2,530 


• • • • 


.... 






26,725 


12,851 


176,882 


216,458 


.... 


213,356 


... 






.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


17,409 


• • • . 


. . . 






4,200 




.... 


4,200 


2,269,348 


• • • . 


... 






.... 


49,303 


5,000 


54,303 


.... 


18,632 


... 






.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


42,302 


.... 


• . . 






14,575 


89,907 


.... 


104.482 


.... 


69.441 


... 






69,200 


96,853 


28,374 


184,427 


.... 


179,529 


• . . 






38,324 


1,560 


.... 


39,884 


. • • • 


39,088 


. • • 






• ••• 


.... 


.... 


.... 


134,608 


.... 


... 






.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


87,696 


.... 


... 






24,000 


367,987 


3,000 


384,987 


.... 


378,847 


,, ., 




.... 


ICd 


9,897 


3,139 


13,139 


47,872 


.... 


... 






.... 


• • • . 


.... 


.... 


680 


• • . • 


• • • 






.... 


9,356 


.... 


9,356 


• • • • 


9,366 


... 






16,980 


297,539 


77,206 


391,725 


.... 


891,725 


• • . 






1,500 


• ... 


.... 


1,500 


.... 


1,500 


.... 






.... 


5,020 


.... 


5,020 


.... 


5,020 


• •• 






.... 


3,520 


.... 


3,620 


• • • . 


3,520 


• • . 






73,160 


.... 


42,047 


115,207 


.... 


115,207 


... 






.... 


14,143 


.... 


14,143 


.... 


14,143 


» • . 






7,875 


.... 


.... 


7,875 


.... 


7,876 


... 






10,290 


977,183 


5,090 


992,663 


.... 


992,568 


... 






23,860 


8,555 


.... 


33,415 


.... 


32,416 


• . * 






.... 


11,728 


.... 


11,728 


• • • • 


11,728 


77,660 


8/)40 


2,814,650 


3,968,035 


1,908,358 


8,776,743 


8,493,646 


6,675,218 


Of Foreign Silver Bullion 8,040 


Making the total export of gold and silver in 


»39 #8.776,748 


« " Coin 8,968,035 






Total export of foreign gold and ailver .... 


3,9r6,07i 


► Showing an excesi of export over import of 

» Of foreign gold the export exceeded the tm] 
Silver the import exceeded the 
port 


... #a,18l,6«7 


....$6,868»38i 
and 


jort 1,737,780 
ex- 

#464,691 


nlver of American manufaetore (the qoan- 




til7 of eadi noe dengnate 


d> 1.908.851 


In 1888, the imports of goMaadsflver an 

ninitiTorl h\/ \, 




"/•*••••••• •• 




wonkAfoflfr 



LJ 
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74r,116, and in 1889, $6,695,176, Aiom'mg an ezoeM in 
fcror of 1838 of |13,151,940. 

The impoitoof gold in 1838 aisoaiited to #11,074,888» 
and in 18^9 to 1,164,580, showing an excew in 1838 over 
1839, of $10,610,303. 

In 1838 the exports of foreign gold were 740,^6:), and in 
1839, $2,892,310, exceeding the amoont exported in 1838, 
#9,168,047. 

The exports of gold and silver in 1838, were 3,608,046, 
Againtt $8,776,743 in 1839— excess of export in 1889, 
#5,268.697. 

it wUl be seen bj the table, that the largest amooai of gold 
tnd sihrer was received from Mexico and England — from the 
former $2,273,648, and the latter $1,420,092. To Mexico 
we have exported only $4,200, while England has taken firom 
OS $3,163,490, being an excess of export to her of $1 ,748,398. 
In 1838 we recdved fit>m England $9,009,340, and exports 
«d to hsr only $10,185, being a di0erence of $8,999,156, in 
fcvor of imports in 1838. To France in 1839, we exported 
#2,017,798, and received from her only $156,634, being an 
•zoesa oTexport of $1,861,164. In 1836 we received from 
hec $8,240,812, and exported to her $476,765, excsM of 
import $1,763,647. 

A reference to the taUe will exhibit further details, as well 
as the excess of import from, and export to the different 
countries. 

For several tablea respecting specie, «e ToL I pp. 1 73, 426, 
vol iL pp. 90, S66, 413. 



Ji Remarkable Pair, — Abiel Cheney and Prudence Pen- 
field were bom in the town of Chatham, then including the 
present dty of Middletown, in Connecticut, within twelve 
days of each other, in June, 1754. They were married in 
April. 1772, and their 6nt child was horn in July. 1778. — 
They are now living, aged over eighty-six, in the city of 
New York, in good health, and cheerful poesession of their 
^ulties, he never having been sick in his life, excepting 
what he supposes the eflect of strains and hard work as a 
ship-carpenter, and she complaining of rheumatism occa^ 
flionally. They have lived together, man and wife, over 
tixty-eirht yeart ! and fiimish a case of longevity to which 
k woola be difficult to find a paraUel^^-JV. Y. JUmeriean, 



The Engliah paDers have copied a paragraph with which 
Ifr. Hale, of the N. York news-room concluded one of his 
iMoaio epistles to his Liverpool fnends, and which epistle 
mm Bnt by the Britannia steamer. The paragraph retorred 
to stn dius — ** Hoping that thb letter will meet your eye 
•boat 9 o'cbck A. M., Aug. 1 6^1 am, dtc. James W. Hale." 
Preciiely at 9 o'clock on the morning of the 15th the pas- 
Mge was read by Mr. Hale's correspondent in Liverpool. 

a: r. Sun. 



X^lidek tnrk4 — ^A late English paper rriates a ramarkaMe 
Mteaoa of despatch at one of the great dock yards in Eng- 
An order for preparing the Howe, a three-decker of 
130 gana, arrived at Sheczness. The huge ship was accord- 
ing taken into the basin at half past twelve o'dodt, thence 
into the dry dock, with all her masts, guns, stores, and every- 
thing on board. The water was pumped out by the steam- 
wighws, she was blocked op, her bottom examined, and her 
«opper repaired where necessary, and she was ready to go to 
aaa the same evening. The following day (Friday) she was 
lakes out of dock. Thus the whole process of docking, un- 
4DckkiK, c ln a n n ng and examining the bo^m, and r^iairing 
the oo|^)er of a fiist rate ship ef 120 guas, with all standing 
mm completed in the short space of twen^-four hours, and, 
jMdl It been necessary, it is said it might have been completed 
flUM ia IttM time. 



lieTlew of the Weather, etc^ tor 

Septeaiher, 184^. 

September, which has just closed, taken iBthe aggi e gati, 
has been uncommonly mild and pleasant. Indeed, the whole 
season has been delightful. A temperate, healthful, and re- 
viving atmosphere has continued from week to weriu and 
month to month. It is true there has been aome falling 
weather, and it would have been wonderful, indeed, bad there 
not been ; the rain is nn necessary for man and beast, and 
the whole vegetable kingdom* as the clear t>hintng of the sun. 
But the whole amount of rain which fell during ^ month, 
in this city, was only two and a half inche*. That which 
fell during the corresponding month of last year, was three 
inches. 



The average temperature of the past monft wi 
at sunrise, 54 ; at 2 o'clock, 69 ; and at 10 P. M., 59. Tbnt 
of the corresponding month of last year was 64. 

The steam-ship President sailed from New YoA for Liv- 
erpool on the first of September, with sixty paeaeog^rs, and 
a full freight of flour. 

The steam ship Acadia sailed from Boston on the int ef 
September, with thirty-seven passengers, etc 

The steamer British Queen arrived at New York on the 
16th, in fourteen days snd a half from Liverpool, banging 
one hundred and nine passengers, besides freif^t, etc 

The Britannia steamer arrived at Boston on the 16th, in 
thirteen days and a half from Liverpool, via Halifinc, bthoi^ 
ing eighty -six passengen, besides freight, etc 

The Great Western arrived at New York on the 27th, 
in (buiteen days from Bristol, England, with fifty-two jpae- 
aengeis, freight, etc C. P. 

Philadelphia, October 1, 1840. 

United StaUi Oaxatte, 



A Nvoel Sights — The Hollidsysburg Register says: 
" The novel sight of a full schooner-rigged vesael with 
' mainsail,' * foresail,' and * gib' all spread to the wind, was 
witnessed lying at our wharf on Saturday last She had 
sailed frt>m Philadelphia on the 4th, and arrived at Havra- 
de-Grace on the 6th. There she was dismasted and herrir> 
ging, bowsprit and all, stowed away, and she thtis convert* 
ed into a canal boat, when she ascended the canal to this port, 
where, for the edification of our good citiiena, the comman* 
der had her re-rigged, and her aails apread. Her name^ 
Columbia ; commander, J. Howera ; sailing master, Hugh 
Bums; owner, Wm. P. Orrick, of Philadelphia. She waa 
the first boat that ever came round from Phihidelphia bj aen, 
and ascended our canal." 



JinOradte Iron^^We have hem £|Torad witfi the fi»l- 
k>wing extract of a letter written by en Iron Maater, dated 

Cb4vi Imov WosKi, Sept 14th, 1840. 

** There is a very important &ct, conn^cd with the «snn- 
fru:ture of Iron, with Anthracite Coal The Coal need §k 
a ton of Iron does not exceed 27 cwt ftt>m the Pigs, te iat' 
ished Bars, and thb waste per ton from the Pigs to Bat8,fs onb 
1 cwt in puddling and I^ cvrt. in balling, wbereaa with B»> 
tuminous Coal the loss is 3 cwt in puddling and 4^ in ball- 
ing. At the BoofUon Workt on the Morris canal in New 
Jersey, they state from actual experiment that the saving in 
the yield of Iron> paye far aU the coal ueedy (their weika 
being over 100 miles from the Anthracite Coal minea, by ca- 
nal ) They also say, that they can make Bar Iron wHh An- 
thracite Coal full 80 per cent cheaper, than with Bitnmi- 
nous Coal. — Philada, Com, LiH. 



Qtdck Pamage /—The Mp Lewis Caa% qiptatM Bf IM^ 
arrived at Mobile on the 16th inat,firemN«wYedt,«Aing 
^e p a w a g e fiKMn light-hoose to l ight h oia a in 14 ^iqrfc 
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GIRABD COLLBG«. 



94lt 



The «o«iBiittee appointed bj the Common Council to whom 
wet nkned a CommunicatioR frum the Board of True- 1 
Utm of tbe Girard College for Orphana, which was present- 1 
ed to Coondla on Iha stxteenthof July, 1840.*— Ri- 

VO«T, 

That they entered npon the consideration of the snbjeets 
toggested by tiiis commnnication, with a deep senae of thekr 
importance, and an anzioua widi to perform the duty im- 
poaed apon them with advantage to the hateresta involved. 
The eonrae which Councils may adopt in relation to the Col- 
lege, conaequent apon tbe in veatigation invited by the Tmateea 
muat reault in establiahing a new syatem, or in confirming the i 
preaent A decision ia now to be made, on which depends the , 
true intereata of the Institution ; that aa it ia wiae or unwise, ! 
muat reault either in benefit or injury to tbe greatest educa- I 
tional eatabliahment hi our country ; an eatabltsbmentthat ia ! 
to endure for agea, and that must be affected, for good or for | 
evil diroughout the whole period of its exist^ce, by what shall i 
BOW be done. The reputation of Councils is therefore deeply ' 
involved in this inquiry, and your Committee, feeling tbe | 
weight of the reaponsibiKty, approached the subject with a I 
determination to examine the past, only to gain wisdom for I 
the future, and to condemn, if found necessary, only for the ! 
aake of producing reformation. Guided by these motives, they i 
have given to it tbe most patient attention, and submit under ' 
a aenae of inability to do entire juatice to a aubjeot of auch ; 
magnitude, the result of their renectiona. i 

The Board of I'rustees have called tbe attention of Coun- 
dlato I 

Firat. A " Statement of their proceedings in fulfilment of 
what they conceived to be the purpose of their appointment." 

Seeond. " Their views in reliaion to the future measures 
beat calculated to give effect to the wishes of Mr. Girard, in 
tile concern submitted to their charge." I 

Third. ** The auma due on account of the expenaea of the 
Board, the aalariea of ufficers, and the purchaae of booka and 
apparatua." | 

In conaidering these aubjects, your Comroitlee will first 
state their views of the second, which is of tbe mo«t import- 
ance, and which results in a proposal tn establish a prelimi- 
nary school. No plan for organizing and conducting it has 
been furnished by the board of Trustees. Tbe number of 
children it is proposed to educate is not mentioned. Nothing 
is said of the number of teachers, agent*, and assistants, that 
win be required ; nothing of the domestic economy designed 
to he established. Councils are not informed whether the 
boys to be introduced into the school are to be poor white 
male orphans, or whether ihey are to be selected through 
favoritism or other motives, from any, whether orphans or 
not, or whether rich or poor, that may apply. No atatement 
haabeen aubraitted to ahow what will be the probable annual 
expenditure ; indeed, nothing has been communicated but 
the wiah of the Board lo establish an experimental achool, 
and six thouaand dollars is asked to be appropriated to com- 
mence the work. 

It must, be obvioua to any reflecting mind, that an experi- 
ment upon a small scale must prove inadequate to the object 
aougbt ; for when it comes to be suddenly expanded, all the 
difficulties which are apprehended hx>m the introduction 
of Dew teachers and pupils must be experienced. Those 
instructed in the primary school will be ao few, in compari- 
son with the numbera that will be brought to mingle with 
them, that the moral influence of the little nucleus will be 
disripated and destroyed by the undisciplined mass that will 
be formed around it. It is only owing to the magnitude of 
tbe College that embarrasamenta are anticipated. It ia sup- 
posed that the ayatema now in operation in the many schoola 
IB tbe city and county of Philadelphia, aome of which are 
upon a comparatively largo acale, would be inefficient when 
^pKed to the College. If it could be modelled on a email 
scale previously tried, one of these might be adopted for the 
mpose. Should the preUmuiary school be established, it will 
be Becesaary to enlarge it, from time to time, until its size 
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bears a propoition neaify eq«a! totfaoexpeded nugnitii^ of 
the College, to render complete or satiafoctory, the experk 
ment to be made. If ihia ia not the plan proposed, it aeeoM 
to your Committee to be entirely useless to tiy any other. 

When the aystem ia once commenced, it must go ob ; $sA 
though it may be begun with aix thousand ddkra, it rsBBSt * 
be continued and advanced without greatly increasing the #■• 
pense. If it should be extended so as to furnish asatiafaetoijp 
model for the College, the annual expenditure will probably 
increase to not less than thirty thousuid doHar& Here jftfaor 
Committee might stop, and at once, on this short view of tliB 
subject, recommend the Common Council to reject the appli- 
cation ; for to grant it would be to comaienee a eourae ol ex* 
penditure without knowing where it ia to end, and without 
having any criterion by which to judge of its amount* If wa 
riiould be in error in supposing that it would be i^Kty thou- 
sand dollars, the error may be in atopping at that sum, for it 
may awell beyond it. We have nothing to guide our judy* 
ments furnished by those whose business it is to lay befbrs 
Councils an estimate foi* the purpose, and nothing aubmittsd 
to inform ua whether the puptla are to be of tlui ofaaracter de- 
acribed by Mr. Girard, or are to be aeleeted and taught witb* 
out attending to his Will. 

But it may be said that these objections can be removed tf 
Councils are disposed to concur in the meaaure. Itispcop* 
er, therefore to consider whether other objectioBs do sot axifll 
against it, that are insuperable. It is proposed to raise the sum 
necessary to support the achool, whatever it may be, by taza* 
tion. Its object is to obtain a plan for the organtBation and 
instruction of the College. The expenses already incBmediB 
pursuit of this object, have been over thirty thousand doilai% 
which have been borne by tbe College-fund, and it ia a quas» 
tion of expediency, whether the C 'ity should be taxed aa mudi 
per annum aa ti.e whole amount expended in the aamspua* 
suit The questions are decitied by the legal adviaen of the 
City, that the expenses of tbe school cannot be taken fram 
the two millions of dollars devoted to the College ; ner fram 
that part of tbe final residuary fund that ia bequeathed ap ss i 
fically for the purpoaea of enlarging the police eatabHshmeat 
of the City and improving tbe City piroperty. They are of 
opinion that it may be maintained by thatpart of it which h 
given in trust ** in effect to diminish the burthen of tsxatioB." 
It will sppear by the views which will be presented hereafisr, 
diat this would be to use, indirectly, a fund asaigned to ooa 
object, for the purposes of another. To draw tbe expeasss 
from the final residue in an indirect manner, though it mi^ 
evade the legal consequences of a breach of trust, would bm 
to viokte tbe intentions of the Testator. Hu designs should 
not be thwarted by evasions and indirection, any more thaa 
by plain subversions. Honesty in the execution of a trBit, 
seeks for no subterfuges and will adopt none. Itexpkawstbs 
written Will to ascenain its meaning, and does not pervertjt 
by presuming to become wiser than what ia written, and l^ 
substituting new views in the place of those of the TestotBf. 
Its guide is the Will, and to ita directions it will adhere. 

£est it might be supposed that his Will would allow his 
estate to be uaed for other purposes than those he directed, 
Mr. Girard provides ss follows in the twenty-fourth sec- 
tion. 

*"! do hereby dedare, that all the preceding bequeats asd 
devises to the mayor, aldermen, and eitizena of Philad«l|fhia, 
are made upon die following expreaa conditioos, tiiat is to 
say : Firsl--that none of the moneya, principal, inteieal, di- 
videnda, or rents, ariaing from the aaid residuary, devise aad 
bequest shall, at any time, be applied to any other parpaas 
or purposes whatever than those herem mentioBsd and ap- 
pointed." 

The residue of the estate here spoken of, is the two millioBS 
of dollars bequeathed for College purposes, the five hundrsd 
thousand dollars appropriated te tbe imnrovemeot of Walsr 
atrect, and the final residuary fond. If the eatabliahment af a 
pretiminary school is not one (^ the purpoaea mentioned asd 
appointed in the Will, it cannot be aupportrd outof any part 
of the residue of the estate, without a vioiatioB of th^ expnss 
condition. The authority is supposed to be discovered iatkBt 
clause in Ae Will which dtsposes of te foal lasUuaryfoiri. 
It is appropriatBd, 
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1st. To the further tmproTeinent and mAiotenanee of the I as now organized, or of increaamg the burden of taxation, in 
■fovBsaid College, as directed in the last paragraph of the ' order to support them. Mr.Girard would be chargeable with 
twenty-first clause of thiH Will. injustice, if he bad deliberately led the City into an hwnmm 

Sd. ** To enable the I'orppration of the City of Philadel- of its annual expenditure, and directed the means which ha 
^hia to proTide mure e0*ectually than they now Jo, fur the gave as the inducement to be taken away, lie would ba 
•ecariiy of the persons and property of ti e inhabitants ot the chargeable with inconsistency, if in terms he proved for di- 

1 City byacompetenipolice,includingasufficentnun)ber minivhing the burden of taxation, while in effect he caused 



of watchmen really suited to the purpose ; and to this end, I 

veeommend a division of the City into watch districts of four 

parts, each under a proper head, and that at least two watch- 

len shall in each round or station patrol together. 

3d. *^ To enable the said Corporation to improve the city 



its increase. It would have been a want of feeling, if he had 
directed the employment of additional watchmen, only in a 
abort time to be discharged. We could not believe that any 
of these accusations could fairly be madet that as the Trui- 
tees ray, ** the income of the Residuary Estate is devoted by 



property, and the general appearance of the city itself, and in Mr. Girard to support the College, if the revenue &om the 
afieet to diminish the burden of taxation, now most oppres- , unexpended portion of the two millions should prove insuffi* 
aive especially on those who are the least able to bear it. — I cienl,'* and that " recourse must ultimately be bad to the re- 
" To all which oljecis, the prosperity of the City and the ' siduary income at present applied to city purposes." We 
health and comfort of its inhabitants, I devote the said fund, i discover from the Will, that Mr. Girard had in view, other 
as aforesaid, and direct the income thereof to be applied yearly | objects of bounty as well as the orphan children. He was 
gnd every year for ever, af>er providing for the College, aa anxious ** to diminish the burden of taxation, now most op- 



hareinbeibre directed, as my primary object.' 

Mr. Binncy, whose opinion was obtained on this question 
aays, ** All these trusts, with the exception of that for dimin- 



presz>ive, especially on those who are least able to bear it." 
The poor mechanic and laborer, are the recipients of his boun- 
ty in the relief afforded from the burden of taxation by the 



ishing the burden of taxation, are very explicit, and no one disposition of the income of the residue as now employed. 



of them comprehends the object in question — that is to say, 
an experimental course of education, before the College shall 
be opened : but the excepted trust comprehends all lawful 
objects of city expenditure without exception, since, for all 
anch objects the City may exercise the power of taxation. 
* The power which the City possesses to make all laws 



M'^e could not suppose that he provided for thwarting this 
part of his benevolent purposes. Accordingly we find that 
the income of the residue is to be used for the purposes of 
the College, only <^n the happening of a certain and remote 
event, and only to a limited extent. 

Mr. Girard 's original plan was to establish a College for 



necessary or convenient for the government and welfare of , the education and maintenance of three hundred pupils.— 
the city is, I have no doubt, sufficient to authorize the insti- | He accordingly directed the outbuildings to be made sufB- 
tution of a school for such poor children, if the Councils ciently spacious for the maintenance and acoommodation of 
•houlddeem it expedient, and consequently to autliorize taxa- that nuaiber. When the buildings and appurtenances afO 
tion for that object. all erected, furnished, and supplied, as he directed, the or- 

** That although the funds necessary to carry it into exe- ganisation is to take place. Then the expenditure of tho 
«Qtion, cannot be taken with propriety from the two millions | principal is to cease; the residue is to be invested at interest; 
oxpreasly named for the College, yet that so much of the i the income is to be applied to maintain the institution ; as 



reaiduary interest as is given to diminish the burden of taxa< 
tion may be applied to this object, because the object is one 
for which taxation by the City is lawful." 

Aa your committee do not ooncur in this view of the sub- 
ject, it will be necessary to slate their reasons more fully than 
they otherwise would, on account o[ the high character of 
this opinion. If it prohibited any proposed course of action 
Councils would be bound, a^i trustees, acting under legal nd- 
Tiee, as in the case of organizing the college, to obey the in- 
struction. But there is this difference between the effect of 
kgal opinions that prohibit a measure, and those which per- 
mit H ; that in the former case, safety requires the advice to 
be observed, but in the latter, the question of expediency re- 
mains to be settled, and the legal question is still safely open 
to discussion. While the opinions of council therefore, pro* 
hiblt the opening of the College they leave us free to discuss 
the legality and expediency of establishing a preliminary 
school, and to act according to our judgments. 

'It is not entirely clear that the words ** and in effect to di< 



many pupils as it will support are to be introduced, and when 
this is all done, the plan is completed. All enlargements 
that are provided for arc to be adscititious, and to be graAed 
on the original stock, and the manner in which the inaease 
is to take place is pointed out. For the purpose of estab- 
lishing his general system, he appropriated two millions of 
dollars, part of which is to l>e applied to the purposes of erect- 
ing the necessary buildings, and in furni««hiDg and supply- 
ing them with all things necessary, and to be expended in 
these ol>ject<. He does not specify the mm to be thus em- 
ployed, but he describes the College edifice to be erected, 
with a minuteness of detail which affords some guide to an 
estimate of what he supposed would be the probable cost— 
The income of the remainder of the two millions, he directs 
to be applied to the maintenance of the College, and he sup- 
poses that it will be more than sufficient to support all tho 
pupils that may apply for admi&>ion, for he provides for the 
investment ot any part of it that may remain after paying 
the expenses of any one year. He does not, however, re- 



miniah the burden of taxation," establish %ny separate trust quire that it shall be sufficient at the opening of the College, 
They aeem rather to point out the effecu of the other trusts to faiaintain three hundred pupils, for he provides, that "as 
— to uidicate that the burden of taxation should be diminish- many poor white male orphans, between the ages of six and 
od only in the way directed. If snch shoukl be their mean- ten years, aa the said income shall be adequate to maintain, 
iog, tho groundwork of the opinion would be taken away, ao j shall be introduced into the College as soon as possible, and 
lar 08 it permita the final reaiduary fund to be applied to sup- from time to time, as there may be vacancies, or as increased 
^»ort a pralioiinary school. _But aa the other objectiona to ability from income may warrant, others shall be introduced." 

This clause of the Will fixes the number that ahall be intro 



ita legality aro dieemed sufficiently concluaive, we do not 
thhik it necessary to enter into this nice inquiry. 

The ppovisiona of the Will, just quoted, hava caused the 
Gfty to enlarge its poKoe establishments ; to divide the city 
teto four walch diatncts^-cach under a proper head, and to 
oaptoy aueh a number of watchmen, that at least two in each 



duced into the College at the time of its organization, and 
prescribes the mode of admitting othera. No more are to 
be introduced than the income oif the residue of tho two mil- 
lions shall be adequate to maintain. If vacancies occur in 
their number, they are to be filled. No increase is to be per- 



found oritotimi, patrol together, aod lo improve the City pro- ; mitted, unless an increased ability from the income will war- 
perty and the general appearanco of tho City itself, 'i'his ; rant it; but if it should, then, as increased ability from in- 
part of tho troat has been executed, and the system Mr. Gir- come may warrant from lime to time, others shall be intro- 
oid jwoviJod for is now io operation. Tho whole of the in- [ duced. He provides for an increase of revenue, by directing 
oano of tho fond is now apphod to its support, and the bur- j " that if at the close of any year, tho income of the fund 
^tan of taxotioB is proportioBably diminishod. If it ahouki ahall be more than suflScient for the maintenance of the in- 
teeoimitod to lii« oaeo of tho Collofo, tho CUy wouU bo stitnUon during that year, then the balance of tho aak! in- 
vndortfaoneoemityof bccokiogop ita poUoo oKo Ni s bmea ts como ahall bo invostod in goodaeoofitiea,thefeoftortobeowi 
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remain a part of the capital/' The manner of making up the j 
number of three hundred pupils is here plainly indicated. At | 
first, as many are to be taken in as the income will maintain; 
aflerwards, as increased ability from the income will allow, , 
others are to be received, from time to time, until the whole 
of the three hundred originally contemplated arc brought in; , 
and this is to be eflecteJ by the income, and the increase of j 
the income of the residue of the two millions. After having : 
thus provided for the fulHlment of his original scheme, he j 



considers the possibility of a greater number than three hun- 



dred applying for admission, and provides for this event also. 
He resorts to the income of the final residuary fund for | 
means to erect additional buildings, and to maintain an ad- | 
ditional numl>er of pupils, in the event that the income of 
the residue of the two millions shall not be sufficient for the ' 
purpose. His Will directs, that '' If the income arising from 
that part of the two millions of dollars remaining after the i 
'construction and furnishing of the College and out-build- 
ings, shall, owing to the increase of the number of orphans 
applying for admission, or other cause, be inadequate to the ' 
construction of new buildings, or the maintenance and edu- 1 
cation of as many orphans as may apply for admission, then ' 
such further sum as may be necessary for the construction ; 
of new buildings, and the maintenance and education of 
6uch further number of orphans as can be maintained and | 
instructed within such buildings as the said square of ground i 
shall be adequate to. shall be taken from the final residuary 
fund — my design and desire being that the benefits of said 
institution shall be extended to as great a number of orphans : 
as the limits of the said square and buildings therein can ac- j 
commodate.'' The increase of the number of orphans hero , 
spoken of, is an increase beyond three hundred, for buildings 
lia\'ing already been provided for that number, new ones 
would not be necessary for any other increase, and up to ' 
this number they are to be admitted only as increased abili- 1 
ty from income will warrant. But if a greater number than 
three hundred should apply for admission, and the income \ 
at that time is not adequate to the purpose, the final residu- 
ary fund shall be taken to erect new buOdings, and to main- \ 
tain such further number as such new buildings will accom- \ 
modate. The sum to be taken for this purpose is limited 
to so much as shall be sufficient to put up such buildings as , 
can be erected on the square of ground originally designated 
in the Will, in addition to the principal College edifice, and . 
the four outbuildings already provided for, and to maintain 
the orphans admitted into them, for it declares *' that the , 
2)enefits of said institution shall be extended to as great a 
number of orphans as the limits of the said square and the 
buildings therein can accommodate." Here the ultimate de- 
signs of the testator have their limits, and the establishment, 
with its additions, can increase no further. ! 

It appears, from the clauses of the Will just examined, 
that the final residuary fund can be resorted to, for the pur- 
poses of the College, only in the event that pupils shall ap- 
ply for admission after three hundred have been introduced, 
and are supported by the income of the residue of the two 
millions, and only to erect such additional buildings as are 
mentioned in the Will, and to educate and maintain such 
further number of orphans as they can accommodate, and , 
that it cannot be used if the income of the residue of the 
two millions is sufficient for these purposes. { 

The period when the final residuary fund may be taken 
for the purposes of the College may be remote. If there , 
should be no residue of the two millions, after the erection ', 
and furnishing of the College and appurtenances, it can 
never arrive. For, if there should be no residue, there will 
be no income, and three hundred pupils can therefore never 
be introduced into the College, and the event upon which 
the resort to the residue depends, could never happen. The 
period will be shortened in proportion to the number of pu- 1 
pils introduced into the College at its organizalion. If there 
should be three hundred, additional buildings may be de- 
manded within the same year. If there should be but half 
that number, it will be a long time aflerwards before three 
hundred are admitted through the means provided in the 
Will. The time therefore entirely depends upon the amount 
of the residne of the two mUlitwis, Until it arrives, wheth- 

VoL. III.— 3tJ 



er it be early or remote, the final residue is separated by the 
Will from that devoted to the purposes of the College, arid 
is appropriated to other objects. Beyond alF controversy, 
this is the case, at least until the Colfege buildings are erect- 
ed. In the meantime, the directions of the Testator, with 
regard to it, are as sacred as any other of his directions, and 
to apply it to support a pfeliminary school, would be as mani- 
fest a violation of the order he prescribed, as to take a pairt 
of the two millions for the purpose. It cannot, in the firtt 
instance, be taken to endow the school — the fund for that 
purpose is the residue of the two milfions — and much less 
can it be used to support a course of experimental education 
for the puriMse of assisting in its organization. 

The views just presented cover the whole ground, as a 
general proposition. But it is said there is a part of the resi- 
duary fund that is left in trust ''in effect fo diminish the bur- 
den of taxation ;'' and it is supposed that this trust will au- 
thorize the City to establish a preliminary school out of that 
part of the residue devoted to that object. What that part 
is, there are no means of determining ; but that there is such 
a part, independently of the trusts to provide a competent 
police and to improve the City property and the appearance 
of the City, is an opinion entertained by very high authori- 
ty. Before it can be used, it is necessary to ascertain its 
amount, otherwise the trusts might be broken by expending 
more than the Will appropriates to this purpose. At this 
cannot be done, it would be safer to be governed by the gene- 
ral principle that prohibits the use of a trust fund for any 
other purpose than that to which it is assigned. But if there 
is in fact such a part, and its amount can be ascertained, it 
remains to inquire whether it can be used to support a pre- 
liminary school. It is given in trust to diminish the burden 
of taxation. At this time it is employed by the City for that 
purpose. The whole of the income of the final residuary 
fund is applied every year to objects of City expenditure, 
which would otherwise require taxation to maintain. The 
burden of taxation is therefore diminished to the extent of 
the income of the fund. If an appropriation be made from 
it to support a preliminary school, the sum taken for this 
purpose must be restored from some other source, and the 
only one to which the City can resort is taxation. To bor- 
row money is only to anticipate taxes, for they must be rais- 
ed to pay the sum borrowed. To apply any part of the fund 
therefore to the support of a preliminary school, is to cause 
an increase iind not a diminution of the burden of taxation. 
If taxes be raised to support it independently of the fund, 
and the fund be resorted to in order to restore the amount, 
the same effect would be produced ; for although the fund in 
this case would be applied to reduce the burden of this lat- 
ter tax, it would be abstracted from the use that is now made 
of it in reducing the amount of other taxes, and the burden 
of geneal taxation, instead of being diminuihed, would be 
increased. The City may increase its taxes to any amount 
that may be deemed expedient, and fur any purpose within 
the range of its corporate powers, and the fund being paid 
into the City treasury reduces the burden of all taxation to 
the amount paid in. If a school should be established, to be 
maintained bv taxation, the fund would reduce the burden 
of this as well as of the other taxes. But this state of the 
question is different from that which proposes to apply spe- 
cifically a part of the fund to a specific object. To apply the 
fund to the maintenance of a school, is a different thing from 
maintaining a school by taxation, th<»ugh its burden may b* 
diminished by the eflects of the payment of the fund intoi 
the treasury. The first is a question whether a fimd spe^- 
cificc)lly devoted to the diminution of taxes can be taken for 
another purpose ; the latter is a question of expediency, de» 
pending upon a consideration of the reasons urged in favor 
of the proposed measure. The etkct may be said to be the 
same whether the taxes are raised and the fund he used to 
restore the amount taken from the treasury, or the fund is 
Uken in the first instance. But the argument, from the e^ 
feet produced, is against employing the fund for this purpose, 
for by establishing a school, taxation will be increased, and 
the efiect is the same as if the fund be used ibr another pur- 
pose than the diminution of taxation. 

The temw of the Will req^aire that such a use ihoold be 
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iflaJe of the fund that the hanlen of UxatioD shall be dl- the City on its own authority, and dependent upon it far 
ininished. If this is accompKshed by applying a part of it to ; iu expenses, may be commenced, it may be competent !br 
Diainuin a school, it is lawful to employ it in that way. If| the City to do so. There is no incompatibftity whatever ei- 



it siioulU be BO employed, it would prevent the necessity of 
raising a tax for that purpose. But it is proposed in con- 
sideralion of the existence of the fund to establish the school; 
it is made the motive and the justification. Now the fund 
is not to be used to avoid taxes for which it is made the pre- 
text, but to diminish those whose expediency depends on 
other considerations. This ag^n raises the question of the 
expediency of establbhing the school, which we shall pre- 
sently consider. 

Mr. Girard designated tlie fund to be applied to the pur- 
' poses of the College, and excluded the nso of any other part 
of his estate in the first instance. When he directed the 
final residue to bo used in the support of other objects, he 
included in these objects, nothing connected with the Col- 
lege. The primary school is intended to aid in its organi- 
zation. To establish and maintain it out of the final rem- 
due would be to employ for the uses of the College, a fund 
which is directed to be applied to other purposes. When he 
directed the income of the final residue, therefore, to be ap- 
plied to enable (he City to diminish the burden of taxation, 
he could not have contemplated that it would be used to 
support an experimental school in connexion with the Col- 
lege. Any interpretation of his Will, therefore, which ef- 
icicts this object, defeats his intention, and must be a viola- 
tion of the trust declared 



isting between the f^rovisions of Mr. Girard's Will and tlM 
establishment of such a school This is an authority that 
the City possessed, if it possesses it all, before Mr. Girard's 
death ; and he did not make it a condition that the City 
should not exercise it in con j^ido ration of his bequests. But 
the creation of a school by virtue of it, would not be to pro- 
ceed with the business ot instruction, under the aurhority of 
the Wilt, nor in the Girard College. 

In determining upon the expediency of the meason pro- 
posed, the plan directed to be pursued by Mr. Girard should 
be compered with that of the Trustees ; but before proceed- 
bg to a compaiison of them, it will be proper to remofv 
some misapprehensions that are entertained, and that seem 
to lie at the foundation of the arguments urged by the Board, 
in favor of its plan. One of these is, that there has been 
unnecessary delay in completing the College buildings. The 
novelty and magnitude of the work will appear by an ex- 
amination of the Will, and it will be obvious to those who 
reflect, that no calculation that could be relied upon, of the 
time necessary to its accomplishment could be nuide, aad 
tliat the time employed in it might have been an t ic i pated. — 
The Win directs, that ** as to two millions of doHars to ap- 
ply and expend so much of that sum as may be necessair 
in erecting, as soon as practicably may be, a permanent Col- 
lege with suitable outbuildings, sufficiently spacious for the 



The twenty-fourth clause of the Will, provides that "as residence and accommodation of at least three hundred scho- 



it regards the remainder of said residue of my personal 
tate in trust, to invest the same in good securities, and in 
like manner, to invest the interest and income thereof, from 
time to time, so that the whole shall form a permanent fund, 
and to apply the income of the said fund : — 1st To the fur- 
ther improvement and maintenance of the said aforesaid Col- 
lege, as directed in the Ia»t paragraph of the twenty-first, 
clause of this W iQ.'* This provision requires that sny por- 
tion of the income that may not be used to diminish the 
burden of taxation, shall be invested and become part of the 
principal, so that the whole shall form a permanent fund, and 
It fixes the time when it shall be applied to the purposes of 
the College, for the last paragraph of the twenty-first clause 
of the Will, provides that it bhall be resorted to only in the 
event that the income of the residue of the two millions shall 
be ibund inadequate to the purposes there mentioned ; and 
this cannot be ascertained until after the organization of the 
College. When the time arrives, the final residue should 
have all the increased ability to accomplish the ohj^ts of the 
Testator, which the accumulations will afford. If a part of it 
should be taken for the support of a school to assist in the 
organization of the College, the use of the income wiH be 
anticipated, and its future ability impaired. It should not 
be encroached upon in this way, in opposition to the inten- 
tions of the Testator. " To whatever extent it is done, it 
effects the trust, and it must be a plain breach of trust to im- 
pair the fund in this manner.*' 

In whatever point of view the legal question is regarded, 
your committee cannot discover that a trust " in effect to 
diminish the burden of taxation,*' can be executed in such 
a manner as in effect to increase it ; and there is no other 
clause in the Will that is relied upon to justify a resort to 
the final residuary fund to support a preliminary school. 

Uhether a preliminatv school should be established to be 
maintained by taxation, is a que>tion which must be deter- 
mined upon a consideration of the reasons that are urged in 
its favor. It is entirely a question of expedieney.. The ex- 
penditure will be made by the City upon its own authority, 
and for its own purposes, and n .t for any purpose " men- 
tioned and appointed" in the Will. 

l^e Board of Trustees are of opinion that it is now most 
undoubtedly within the competency of the City to com- 
mence the bnsinesa of instruction. If they mean by this 
competency, a right to begin instruction under the Will, as 
designed by Mr. Girard, or to establish a primary school, to 
be supported out of the final residuary fund, we think they 
•re cl^irly in error. But if they mean, that a school en- 
triely tmconnected with th« Girard College, eatabliahed by 



lars, and the requisite teachers and other persons necesaaiy 
in such an institution as I direct to be established, and in 
supplying the said College and outbuildings with decent and 
suitable fomiture, as well as books, and all things needfbl 
to carry into e^ect my general design." He then describes 
the kind of building to be erected for the piincipal Collegs 
edifice, with great minuteness. 

** It shall be at least one hundred and ten fieet east and 
west, and one hundred and sixty feet north and tonth.* 

** It shall be three stories in height, each stoiy at least tt- 
teen feet high, in the dear, from the floor to the cornice.** 

** It shall be fire-proof inside and outside." 

*" The floors and roof to be formed o( aofid matofiali on 
arches ttmied on proper centres, so that no wood may to 
used except for doors, windows, and shutters." 

*' There shall be in each story, four rooms ; each rooii 
not less than fifty feet square, in the clear." 

In each of the four comers of the halls, at the north and 
south ends of the building, there is to be a stairway ** tt> be 
carried up through the several stories ; the steps of the atatrs 
to be made of smooth white marble." 

The walls of this building are to be two feet thick, and 
" shall be faced with slabs or blocks of marble or granite, 
not less than two feet thick." 

** The floors and landings, as well as the roof, shall be 
covered with marble slabs securely laid in mortar ; the aMbt 
on the roof to be twice as thick as those on the floors." 

These extracts from the long and minute description of 
the College edifice, furnish a criterion, by which a judgment 
may be formed of the great anrkount of materials and work 
it would require, and of thf slowness of its protrreas to com- 
pletion. In addition to this building, he provides that** them 
should be at least four outbuildings, sufficiently spacious for 
the residence and accommodation of at least three hundred 
scholars, and the requisite teachers and other persons neces- 
sary in such an institution." They are to be detached fntu 
the main edifice, and from each other. The whole of these 
buildings are to be ** enclosed with a solid wall, at least fbnr* 
teen inches thick, and ten feet high, capped with marble and 
guarded with irons on the top." Stich an establishment m 
h here povided for, is not to be found in this country, and 
none to be found in any other that ha<i been erected fai 
modern times. It was destmed by iU founder to endure for 
ages ; and he directed it to consist of structures of solid ma- 
terials, that wouM efl*ectuany resist both the eflecta of firs 
and time. He must have known that such an eetablishniettt 
would take much time to complete it— that the period eooU 
not be ascertained, and be fixed none. He left it lo the Jfe> 
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QonidM of the wotk» and to the nature and magnitode of 
the undertaking. He was anxious that it should not be un- 
neooMarily delayed, and being aware that much time must 
bo consumed, he directed the work to be done " an soon aj 
practicably may be" 

To acoomplish the design of the Testator, in this parti- 
cular, no pains or industry have been spared. Every effort 
has been made— every species of management has been re- 
sorted to; all the farce that could be used has been applied; 
the necessary funds have been furnbhed, and the work has 
advanced as to amount with as mucli rapidity as was possi- 
ble ; But it is a great work, and experience has taught us 
that great works require a great length of time to complete 
them ; and that although much is done, it appears to advance 
slowly ; it seenaa to be lost in the magnitude of the wh(Je. 
Compared with other works of similar extent, it has advanc- 
ed more rapidly than they have, and will, probably, be com- 
pleted as soon as any other of equal magnitude in this or 
any other country. 

Another misapprehension is, that it was Mr. Girard's fa- 
vorite scheme to commence the maintenance and instruction 
of orphans at an early period. Such an opinion can be en- 
tertained only by those who rely on but three expressions in 
his Will, without connecting them with their contexts, or 



institution. It is to follow the intention of caning the Col- 
lege which is to be preceded by a preparation to oiganize tliEe 
whole system. The pupils are to l>e introduced into the Col- 
lege edifices, to be accommodated with maintenance in the 
outbuildings, and to receive instruction in the main building. 
They are to come in under competent tcathors, and other 
agents already appointed, and are to be maintained by the in* 
come of the remainder of the two millions. The organization 
necessarily precedes the reception of pupils, and when that is 
effected, as soon afterwards as possible the orphans are to be 
introduced. 

Although from the expressions used hy Mr. Girard, It 
seems to be his wish that no unnecessary delay should be in- 
curred in carrying out his plans, yet it is quite clear that he 
expected much time would be necessarily consumed, and that 
he did not wish any step to be taken, out of the order he ee- 
tablished. 

From what has ahwidy been said. It will be seen that Wr. 
Girard's plan for organising and conducting the Cohefle, 
contemplated the previous erection and furnishing of all the 
College buildings, and that they should be surrounded by a 
high wail, enclosing the grounds connected with them. With- 
in this enclosure, all appliances, and means for mental culture 
and healthy bodily exercise, are to be collected. AH oppoiv 



taking a comprehensive view of the whole. The first of these ! tunilies for intrusion are lo be excluded, and the profe^rs 
is the direction to erect the buildings " as soon as practice- I and teachers are to govern and instruct their little communi- 
bly may be;" tlie force of which, as it has been remarked j ty within the boundaries of the College walls, without being 
upon, is already understood. The second that occurs in the i interrupted or disturbed. Into this place, poor orphan child- 
Will is, that " the institution shall be organized as soon as ' ren, l>etwecn the ages of six and ten years, are to be in^oduc- 
Sracticable ;" and the third, that the pupils ** shall be intro- 1 ed, there to be fed and clothed, and, at first to be taught thenr 
uced into the College as soon as possible." To understand alphabet, to spell, and to read. Mr. Gtrard did not think 
the meaning of these expressions, it will be necessary to ex- ' it necessary to establish an experiment to prepare teadi- 
amine the provisions of the Will, to ascertain how fbey are ^ ers to instruct these chBdren, or to prepare the children 
connected and employed. | to be taught. He did not direct them to be admitted into an 

Mr. Girard first directs that a College edlBce shall be con- ' outbuilding, either to be confined within it, or to be sobjed- 
■trocted for the purpose o( instruction, and outbuildings for ' ed to the ri^ks of mingling with workmen, teams of horses. 



the residence and accommodation of the of!icers, teachers, and 
other agents of the institution. *' When the (college and ap- 
purtenances shall have been constructed, and supplied with 
plain and suitable furniture and books, philosophical and ex- 
perimental instruments and apparatus, and all other matters 
needful to carry the general design into execution, the in- 
come, issues, and profits of so much of the said sum of two 
millions of dollars, as shall remain unexpended, shall be ap- 
plied to maintain the College." When these things are done, 
every preparation is made for commencing the business of in- 
struction. The Testator then directs that " the institution 
fhall be organized as soon as practicable." The institution 
Chat he directs to be oiganized, is the institution that he di- 
rects to be established ; where maintenance is to be provided 
in outbuildings, and where pupils are to be instructed in the 
College edifice. It is not a prefiminaiy school, nor any other 
not mentioned in the WilL It is not a school to be conduct- 
ed in one or more of the outbuildings or appurtenances of the 
College. It IS an institution to be maintained out of the in- 
come, issues, and profits of so much of the sum of two mil- 
lions of dollars as shall remain unexpended, and la to be pro- 
Tided with a competent number of instructors, teadiers, assist- 
ants, and other necessary agents. It is the whole system that 
is to be organized, and not a part of it, and it is this only that 
Is directed to be done as soon as practicable. If the direction 
had been that the College should be opened as soon as practi- 
cable, there would have been some reason to believe that Mr. 
Girard intended to antidpate such a construction of the boild- 
ings as his whole system required ; but it is not tiie opening 
of the College that is dhect^ to be done, it is the institution 
that is to be organized. When he directs it to be organized 
as soon as practicable, he speaks of a practicability, of oi^ 
ganizing his whole system, and he means therefore, no more 
by the direction, th^ when the preparatory measures are 
completed, that in this there shall be no delay. 

The introduction of the pupils into the College, which is 
directed to be as soon as possible, is to be preceded by ** due 

Siblic notice of the intended opening of the College, so that 
ose who may have the charge of orphans may be aware of 
the proviaiona intended for them ;" and this notice is to be 
fireo to acoomplbh more effectually the organization of the 



and heavily loaded cars, and limber wheels ; or of falling 
from lofty scaffolds, or being crushed by their fall. He requi- 
red that all the danger and confusion attending a great work 
should be removed, and that quiet should prevaiL Afler 
every preparation for their reception b made, professors and 
teachers, and all necessary agents appointed, and the institu- 
tion organized, then so many orphans as the income of tbm 
residue of the two millions can maintain, are to be admitted. 
'With this number the system of instruction is to begin, and 
as the rudiments of knowledge are first to be tanght, itis to ad- 
vance toward peribction as the pupils advance in learning and 
improve in discipline. Such is the plan of the founder of dlB 
institution. 

The plan of a preliminary school proposes as far as it is 
disclosed ** to make a small beginning, and afterwards to ex- 
pand the system to its fhll dimensions, when experienoe 
shall have proved its efiiciency and soundness." All te 
teachers, agents, and servants, necessary for the College are to 
be employed for the purpose of disdpKnein this email ent^ 
Hshmeot. It is to be conducted in one or two of the ool- 
buQdings. The pnpils are to be introduced at ao early an 
age, th^ *'four years must elapee before they could be exclud- 
ed" firam the CKiard Coltege, that is, they are to be admitted 
at six years of age. The number is not stated ; but froQi 
the letter of the President of the Board, to Mr. Binney, it 
seems tobe the intention of the Trustees to admit fi^mi tweo- 
ty to thirty. With this number, the system is to be eooH 
menced, and in the coarse of the experhnent, the teacbeis 
are to become acquainted with each o^er, and with their 
chief, with his system, and their sevefftl modes of education, 
and to learn <* to act harmoniottsly together." «< The state ef 
attainment of the several pupile--fheMr habits, dispoettiotts, 
and capacities," are to be ascertained, and *«their inteHectoal 
and moral training" are to bo directed aeoordingly. They are 
to be taught not to destroy "books, mstruments, and cloth'mg" 
nor to injure the buildings; and are in short, to be made **a 
well formed nucleus around which, the new pupils nay be 
arranged." The servants are also hew to be disciplined in 
their duties, and to be taught to avoid waste and prevent leas. 
It is also by this experiment, that it is to be determined 
whether <*thesupplie0 of the diverdAed apparatnaand I 
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al, nt defective or inappropriate, and require a change." 
Such is the plan of the Trustees, and it appears from its de- 
tails, that the whole machinery of the enlarged establish- 
ment, with all its professors, teachers, agents, and servants, 
is to be put into operation to teach from twenty to thirty pu- 
pils, from six to ten years of age ; and that the experiment b 
to serve as a model for teaching three hundred. 

Between these plans, that established by Mr. Girard, and ; 
that propoiied by the Trustees, Councils are to decide. There 
seems to be no good reason for supposing that the plan of the 
founder is insufficient for the purposes of the institution. The \ 
oiphana will be so young when they are admitted, and on | 
account of their poverty, will have had, necessarily, so few, if 
any, opportunities for instruction, that any teachers that may i 
be selected, will, at first, be competent to instruct them. Their j 
capacities must be ascertained by an experience, derived from : 
teaching them ; and cannot be known by studying thecapa- i 
cities of other children, though the system employed may be < 
the same, and their education must be directed to suit their 
talents, and not those of others. This can be done only after 
they are admitted into the College. The same remark is 
i^pUcable to the moral and physical training they may re- 
quire; for until all dispositions become similar, and all consti- 
tutions alike, those of one set of children cannot be known by 
discovering Uiosfl of another. The system that is adopted at 
the commencement, most be simple from necessity. The 
orphans are to be admitted at so very early an age, that they 
will have their periods of fretfulness and ill nature, whether 
Iheir discipline is commeaced with a plan perfected by experi- 
ment or not, and unless a Kystem can increase their wisdom 
l>eyond their years, their conduct and capacity must remain 
Ihe same. At their early age they wiU be quite as likely to 
obey the eommands of those who are invested with a parental 
jiuthority over them, as to imitate example, be as capable of 
understanding orders as comprehending a system. The teach- 
ers will be engaged in studying the capacities and tempers of 
the same boys they are to continue to instruct, and as their 
/acuities are developed, they will be enabled to regulate their 
aludies accordingly. If the methods of education should 
prove defective, they may be changed to suit the capacities of 
tlie children, who are to be benefited by them, ultimately, 
and with a certainty of being, in the end, properly applied. 
Teachers and pupils will commence their taeks at the same 
time, and working along with each other, will become familiar 
with thdrceveraMuties, and.soon act harmoniously together. 
For a short period, the expenses of the institution may he 
greater than is necesfary; hut they will diminish as experience 
discoven the cauan of the excess. Unnecessary expenditure 
will not continue long under the direction of competent men. 
If the expenses should not exceed the cost of the school for 
the purpose of maturing a plan for the gox-eniment and in- 
struction of the College, it would be better to work out a sys- 
tem with those whom it is to govern, than to obtain 4me by 
An experiment with the prospect of being put to as much ex- 
pense and pains to teach the pupils to conform to it If the 
reasons, then, that are iirged in support of a prelimlnaiy 
school, do not present advantages of a decided character over 
ithe plan just considered, there seems to be no reason against 
ipursuing the course directed by Mr. Girard. 

It is the object of the preliminary school to prepare such a 
• f>1an, that when the Girard CoUegeia opened, it may be com- 
neneed with a perfect system. When the Trustees ascer- 
4ained that the College could not be opened nndcar the Will, 
«rithout committing a breach of trust, they thought it their 
iduty to devise some plan to netain the President of the Col- 
lege in his situation, and the establishnaent of a pceliminaxy 
sehool is proposed, as the result of their reflections. This is 
4he first reason urged in favor of the plan. Whether the object 
is sf sufiicient importance to put the City to the expense of 
maintaining the school at « probable cost of thirty thousand 
doUam a year, or perhaps more, for an undetermined length 
of tune, is the question to be decided. 

«* The President, en lus return from abroad, brought with 
him a fund of materials, and an amount of personal experi- 
ence, which it was deemed of the utmost importance to se^ 
euro for the benefit of the institution, as, if these should now 
hs lost, ib^ whole expense of the mission to Burope^ will have 



been incurred in vain ** ** His personal aid, was essentia] to 
give full effect to the plan which he had matured." Such are 
the reasons given in favor of retaining the President in his 
connexion with the inf:titution. The expenses which have 
been incurred in his mission have been over fourteen thou- 
sand dollars, including his salary. If the school should not be 
established, these expenses and his personal experience will 
be lost to the institution. To secure their advantages, it is 
proposed to expend a further sum, wfiose amount cannot 
be ascertained. The Trustees have furnished no estimate of 
the cost of the school, but have required the sum of six thou- 
sand dollars to commence the experiment ; but they have 
not stated whether this is to be the annual ex{>ense. It does 
not include the salary of the President, which would add 
to the cost four thousand dollars a year. The bill formerly 
submitted to Councils for this purpose, provided for an in- 
crease of the number of pupils, from time to time until thetr 
number should amount to one hundred. 

Whether this design is entertained by the Trustees, they 
have not informed Councils, but if it is their design, the cost 
must necessarily be much increased. It will be a low esti- 
mate to suppose, from the considerations which enter into 
this subject, that the cost of the school in five years, will be 
not less than one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. If any 
thing should occur lo deprive the institution of the services 
of the President at the opening of the College, this expense, 
if the school be established, will have been incurred in vain. 
j But if that should not occur, the expense will have been 
I gone to in consideration of his experience and abilities, and 
j because it is supposed that another competent person can- 
I not be found to fill the station. Your Committee cannot be- 
i lieve that this country does not afibrd more than one indi- 
vidual who is fully quoHfied to preside over an institution for 
educating boys who are to ** be bound out to suitable occu- 
' pations," before, or at the age of eighteen years. Although, 
, therefore, the experience he has acquired, and the money 
that has been expended may be lost to the institution, yet 
it seems to bo too dear a purchase to expend so much more 
to secure their advantages, and unless the other reasons are 
j sufficient to justify taxation to maintain this project, it ought 
, not to be commenced, for this is obviously insufficient for 
the purpose. 

The pupils admitted into the proposed school would, no 
doubt, reap great advantages from it, and the partial educa- 
' tion they would receive, would be " certainly better than 
none.*' But if they are not to be instructed for some use- 
, ful purpose, connected with the College, there will be no 
justification in resorting to the City treasury for means to 
, educate them. It is not their particuUr advantage that is to 
be sought but the interests of the College that are to be con- 
, sidered. The proposed school would be entirely indepei^ 
, dent of the Girard College — it wouk) be instituted by th^ 
! City for its own purposes, and under its own authojity, and 
' none of the boys instructed in it could be received into ths 
' Ci^llege afrer arriving at the age of ten years. They could 
not then be introduced to form the nucleus around which th0 
I new pupils might be gathered, or to serve as an example to 
lead them to an observance of the sy^m they had learned 
I to obey. They could not be selected as teachers, withogl 
I violating that provision of the Will which require that no 
I person shall be employed who shall not be of tried skill m 
his or her proper department. To continue to educate themse* 
parately from the College, would be to abandon altogether the 
purpose for which it is proposed to instruct them, that of 
serving as a nucleus and example for the others. The veiy 
shortest period in which it can be hoped that the College 
buildings will be completed, is five years. The present stats 
of the works, and the condition of the College fund, are 
such that it may be expected that more time will elspse, and 
that the buildings will not be finished in less than eight 
years. That part of the plan, tliarefoiie, which proposes to 
introduce the pupils of the preliminary school into the Gi- 
rard College must fail, on account of the iime that must ne- 
cessarily elapse before its organization. But it may (ail on 
another account, unless injustice is done to others. The 
Will provides that ** those orphans for whose admission ap- 
plication shall first be made, ^all be first introduced^ all other 
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tithigi concamng/' The orphans edacated in the prelimi- 
nary school may be made the first applicantfi, bnt as they 
can be selected for this school through favoritism, they may 
be made unjustly to forestall the applications of other orphans, j 
The advantages which would accrue to the teacheni, in > 
preparing them for their duties in the College, are stated to 
be, that Uiey would become acquainted with the system of , 
the President ; with the modes of education adopted by them 
severally ; become accustomed to work in harmony with each ' 
other, and that they would gain a knowledge of the capaci- 
ties and tempers of the several pupils. The knowledge j 
which they would acquire by the proposed experiment is , 
designed to enable them the belter to govern and instruct 
children between nx and ten years of age, at the commence- 
ment of the College, and this does not appear to your Com- { 



mittee to be an objeet of ao much dUReolly as to reqahe an 
expensive experiment to accomplish it Mr. Girard aeeoMi 
to have thought that some of the teachers employed would 
be females, and that they would be sufficiently qualified for 
the task, for he provides for " a competent number of instruc- 
tors, teachers, assistants, and other necessary agents" — *'but 
no person shall be employed who shall not be of tried skill 
in his or her proper department.** The competency of cooks, 
chambermaids, kitchen-maids, and other female servants^ 
could scarcely have been a subject of such grave importance 
in the mind of Mr. Girard, as to have recetred a nodce in 
his 'Will, and he no doubt alluded to female teachers, when 
he required that none should be employed who shall not be 
of tricMl skin in her department 

(To be continued,) 



EXPORTS OF COTTON. 

Td)le showing the exports of domestic cotton fiiom the United States to different comitries in 1838 and 1839, compiled 
firom the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury on Commerce and Navigation. « 



COUNTRIES. 



Russia 

Prussia. 

Sweden and Norway 

Denmark 

UoHand 

Belgium 

Hanse Towns dc ports of Grerm'y 

England 

Soothmd 

Ireland 

Gibraltar , 

British American Colonies. . . 

Fruice an the Atlantic 

Mediterranean. 
Spain " ** 

Cuba 

Other Spanish West Indies. , 

Italy 

Trieste and other Austrian porta 

Europe generally 

Danish West Indies , 

British West Indies. , 

Spain on Atlantic 

Fayal and other Azores ..... 

Sicily 

Mexico . . . . » , 

Chili 

West Indies generally ..... 



1839. 



Sea Island. 
Pounds. 



4,127 



4,230,291 
220,429 



652,567 



5,107,404 



OUmt cotton. 
Pounda. 



8,104,482 

2,919 

822,316 

41,554 

1361/427 

1,355,768 

887,210 

297,890,615 

6,442,141 

1,990,684 

424,022 

3,999 

82,575,231 

6,554,506 

689,663 

2,141,519 

106,489 

4,878 

2,370,374 

347»111 



Dollars. 



331,953 

409 

117,643 

6,500 

272,357 

193,028 

126,832 

44,796,045 

978,424 

300,110 

62,796 

513 

12,465,198 

857,944 

78,130 

263,658 

16,055 

785 

324,567 

46,040 



408,516^08 



1838. 



Sea Island. 
Pounds. 



6,458,603 
127,458 



699,608 
* 676 



61,238,982 



7,286,340 



Other cotton. 
Pounds. 



2,788,472 

5,891 

715,291 

201,106 

7,645,198 

5,702,789 

4,712,603 

420,611,976 

14,649,873 

10,033 

425,482 

6,349 

109,821,177 

9,803,645 

2,749,326 

1,737,870 

652,472 

187,439 

5,656,775 

191,289 

9,044 

77,800 

82/)62 

2,067 

42,381 

56,000 

26,703 

. 94,844 



688,665,957 



Dollars. 



282,835 

600 

71,104 

23.198 

797,888 

690,693 

479,796 

44,334,073 

1,452,610 

1,104 

46,179 

t63 

11,404,466 

955,618 

248,960 

183,983 

70,446 

i9,696 

532,648 

19,134 

995 

6^490 

9,436 

HIT 

4,626 

7,869 

8,338 

10,438 



61,656,811 



From the preceding table it appears that Uie total export 

«f sea island cotton in 1838 waa 7,286,340 

4o do 1839 5,107,404 

*8luming an excess in 1838 



lbs. 3,178,936 



588,665,957 
408,516,808 



lbs. 180,149,149 



Of ether cottons Uie export in 1838 y 
do do 1839 

Showing an excess ui 1838 

Mng in 1839 a deeveflse in Uie export of both kmda of cat- 
ion of 182,328,085 lbs. AlUiougfa the estimated value of 
"both years is nearly the same in amount 
To England the exports of short sUpk wcxe in 



18.>8 
1889 

Showing a decretsa in 1839 of 

And of sea island a decrease in 1839 of 
To France the exports in 1838 were 
do 1839 



420,611,976 
297,890,616 

lbs. 122,781,361 



lbs. 2,228,312 

119.624,832 

89,129787 



Showing a decrease in 1839 of lbs. 30,495,085 

A reference to the table will show that there has been 
generally a decrease to other ooantrias in 1889. 

To Cuba Uie exports in 1839 have increased 403,649 lb& 

and there has been also a small increase to Sweden, Nor- 

(9vay and Ireland. ^^ r^r^^Jr^ 
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EXPORTS OP FLOUR AND TOBACCO. 



[OcT»»«m, 



£JUPORT8 OF TOBACCO. 

Table showing the exports of tobacco from the United 
Statfl0» to different countries in 1838 and 1 839, compiled 
from the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
Commerce and Navigation. 



1839, 



OnUNTRlES. 



I 



I HOMA^*'' ■ 

Sweden & Norway. 
Swedish W; Indies, 
Danish W, Indies.. 

Holland .- 

Dutch W. rnJ[«B - 

** Gumtia . * . . . 

Belgium - 

Hanse Towns 

Englnnil . . ..* 

Scotland ,«. 

Gibraltar, . . » * - 

Maita .^. 

M auTiilus • 

Hoftduroa j 

BritUh Guyana 

« East Iodic*. . 
0«pp of G, Hope . . 1 
British W. Inilios . . 

" Am. (olcimes 
France on AUaritic. 
Prance on Mpilit'ni. 
Fn^nch W, Imii*^. .^ 
Spain on All a li tic , . 
" Medit'rn. - 

Cuba > ..I 

Othot Spanish W, ij 
Cape do Vcrd Ifilonde 

Raly... -I 

Sicily 

THcHle Sl other Aua-j 

tdan ports ..... r 

Hay ti. 

Kepublte of Teiffls . 

Jiexico , 

Central Rep. of Am, 

VencKuela 

Bt&iuS 

Aigentipe RepuliHc 
W. Indie* generally 
Africa gencraUy - * . 

Pruwin * . . 

DBttmark. i 

Portugal.... ^ 

OTeece - 

CiRplatinc Hcpubltc 

ChOi ,<....*. 

South Seas.-, 



lB3i. 



The exports in 1889 were greater than in 1838, to 8wedaa» 
England and Spain, and less to Belgium, Holland, the Haow 
Towns, Gibraltar, France and Italy. 



Mhds. 



1,510' 
35 

12,273 

im 

41 

6 

H,303 



172,964 

5.786 

33.3flO 

833 J 78 

13J37 

4,003 

600 

91JU50S 



Dollars, 



30,068 5,3G*:,33 1 
26*2! 4S,G36 



4,828! 
B.'i 
13 
19 
13 
35 

443; 
243 
8,719 
8t!5 
447 
86? 
46S 
43S 
193 

eS7 

13 



21.5J 

230^ 

14 

65 

4 

S» 

71 

20 

35 

R56 



690,763 

17 J 52] 

1,604' 

2.S94 

220 'j| 

e,aoo' 

2,097| 

5n,?03| 

31,624 

836.405 

75,545; 

71,274: 

135,201 

65.813 

66>tO 

32,R9S 

1,336 

141260 

2,06S 

22,466 

29,039 

1,509 

7,083 

3G3 

8,376; 

9,305! 

2,793 

6,060 

162,0fi5 



175 

1,301 

17 

217f 

17,558 

102 

47 

1,612' 

25,571 1 

24,312 2, 

1,420 

5,998 

50' 

^^^^ I 
27 

le! 



694 

171 

J 0.892 

4,619 

391 

767 

591 

135 

26 

1,452 

6 

717 

307 

B5 

* B3 

I64| 
25i 
78J 

883! 
2S 
10 
15 
18 
13 
9 
13 



9,500 ! 
105 J 39 ; 
1,391 
17,547 
879,019 , 
6,^J66 
1,958 
86,577 , 
,184,889 
,638.643 ; 
218.560 
40L056 I 
3,238 I 

2,5 12 I 

1,717! 

637 

48,193 ' 
11,030 
866,264 
370,864 
26,627 
62,011 I 

i 



53.860 

9,398 

3,492 

166,130 

694 

45.558 

25,078 i 

3,999 

' 4,446 

18,333 

1.837 I 
6,954 I 

101,801 I 

1.636 [ 
1,069 

1.838 ' 

1.637 I 
630' 
&56! 
936 i 



Total -,,, ! 78,995:9,832,943; 100,593 7,392,029 



The exports of tobacco from the Unitad States it appears 

ftom the piwjedmg table in 1838 100,593 

" 1839 78,995 



Showittgtt decrease in 1839 of hhda. 31,598 

In 1839 the vahie exported was $9,832,943 
1838 " " 7,392,029 

Bhowing thai ^diile the exports were in ia^9, 21,598 hhds. 
ten than in 1838 the Taine in 1939. exeeeded that of 1838 
^2,440,914— nearly two mmions and a half of doQars. 



Exports of Flour^ 183S-a9. 

Tlie foUowing table of exports of flour from the United 
Slates to different countries in 1838 and 1839, we have 
compiled from the annual reports of the Secrotaiy of the 
Treasury. 



COUNTRIES. 



Russia 

Prussia 

Swedish W. Indies 
Sweden and Norway 
Danish W. Indies.. 

Denmark 

Holland 

Dutch E. Indies . . . 

«« W. Indies. . . 

" Guiana 

Hanse Towns 

England 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Mauriiius 

Honduras 

British Guiana 

" E. Indies . . . 
Cape of Good Hope 
British W. Indies 

" Am. Colonies 

Australia 

France on Atlantic. 
French W. Indies.. 

Teneriffe, Stc, 

Portugal 

Cuba 

Other Spanish W. I. 
Spanish Meditr'n... 

Madeira 

Cape de Verds 

Manilla 

China 

Hayti 

Texas 

Mexico 

Cent Rep. America 

Colombia 

New Grenada 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Cisplatine Republic 
Argentine Republic 

ChiU 

Pern 

W. Indies generally 
South A. generally 
Afta generally .... 
Africa genendly. . . 
South Seas 



1839. 



Barrels.' Dollars. 



197 

7,119 

35,501 

* 3 
846 

9,424 

1,361 

114 

167,582 

3 

7,344 

100 

3,435 

1,434 

2,550 

3,417 

139,340 

149,407 

10 

400 

11,486 

1 

90,469 
15,369 

1,040 
1,002 

* 998 
16339 

7,634 

14,221 

1,811 

677 

20,034 

177,337 

866 

11,900 

4,661 

14,407 
1,000 

1,780 
352 



1,397 

48,094 

26*7^848 

'28 

5,550 

75,927 

10,356 

815 

1,326,600 

27 

54,616 

915 

28,203 

9,955 

21,125 

26,460 

1,025,201 

981,622 

65 

2,800 

77,299 

8 

71*1,988 
114,090 

'8,465 
6,873 

8,790 
126,738 

66,091 
100,402 

14^19 

'4,347 

147,304 

1,393,312 

6,623 

82,916 

36,725 

119,817 
7,600 

1*2,869 
2,491 



Total '928,161 16,926,170 448,161 3,608,299 



1838. 



Barrels. 



1 
8,083 

4 
26,683 

2 

1 
1,430 
6,616 
1,622 

9 
8,296 



3,369 

915 

66 

75,624 
29^691 

2,981 

1 

826 

79,681 

18,136 

160 

"269 
291 

14,732 
8,864 

12,738 
1,697 
7,928 



Dollars. 



9 
24,369 

83 
200,692 

16 

11 
12,664 
63,890 
14,160 

60 
62,610 



28,816 

7,929 

426 

606*413 
212^76 

* **70 

1^,649 

9 

8,619 

698,098 

108,925 

1,636 

*2)k61 

2,901 

428 

116,478 

61,674 

97,993 

18,196 

68,907 



6,318 62,697 
126,276 1,069,678 



600 
200 

2,600 
5,324 

1,0*17 

1,596 

160 



4,600 

1,600 

^080 

24,260 

47,460 

'9,186 

14,844 

1,460 



U wiU be seen by the above that the exports in 1839 
amottilled te 923,151 barrel; an# in 1838 to 448,161— 
making an increase in 1839 of 474,990 barrels. The table 
ia&ealea what ooontries received that excess. 
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Qenersl TieMr off flie Cominerce of tlie 
Uttlted States^ 18S9. 

We have compiled from the aimttal report of the Secie- 
Ury of the Treasury on Cominerce and Navigation, the foi- 
)owmg geofiral oatMne of the most important featurea of the 
commerce of 1 839 — believing, that notwithstanding the more 
important tables will be famished in detail, it will be inter- 
esting to have at one view, some of the leading facts; which 
Is all we aim at in the present sketch, without intending to 
enter into all the ramifications of our extended commerce. 

Jmp^rt9 and Expert*. 

The amount of trnporls was $163,092,152 and of exports 
#131,098,416, diowing an excess of impoiti o{$4\,oe8/l6. 
TlMwhol««fMvan^/#283,120,54»— of the eiports f 103,- 
i99,991, were American produco #17,494,536, ftveign. 

Tkeameottt of tennaspB wfalch«iil»red 9,1>G»093, of wiiioh 
1^491,379 was Amerioan, and 624,814, fioMigB. Cleared 
from United States^ 3,089,76r, via. 1,477,938 AmsiiwiB, 
end 611^39 foraign» shiowing a dtfienaoe of 36,326 tons, 
ynu American 13,351 taw* tad £E>Eeign 12,975 tons, in ibror 
«f Teasels entered. 

. As compared with 1838, the excess of imports in 1839 
waa #i8y374728 and the oxcess of exporta #13,544,800, m 
1339 over 1838. The ai|K>rts of domestic prodnoe in 1839, 
exceeded them of 1 838 ^,500,070 - and of foreign produce 
#5,041,r30. In 1889, 188,305 tons more American veseels 
entered than m 1838, and of foreign 82,704 tons. 

TYade -with SnfflantL 

Oar imports firom Eng^nd were #64,863,716, and our 
exports to her were #58,568,435, of which #54,6 1 5,327 were 
in doBiestic produce. The excess of import was #6,295,281. 
In 1838, the imports from England were $44,1 91 ,861 , show- 
ing an excess in 1839, of #20,671,865; and the exports were 
in 1838, #50,445,076, of which #48,899,888 were in do- 
Mstic produce, being an ascees of #8,129,359, ib the total 
export of 1839 to England as compared vnA 1838; and of 
#5,715,439, in the export of domestic produce. 

We have supplied her among other articles oi domestic 
produce with 167,582 barrdsof flour, value #1,326,600— 
^fHA 18^543 Tiefcea of rice, #433,d48''N6ea Island eott(xi, 
'4,230,291 pounds, other cotton 297,890,615 Ibsni^lae to- 
gether, #44,796.045— leaf tobacco, 30,068 hbds. #5,362,331 
'—flax seed, 54^1, bushels, #133,488--o>anti/actttret rf 
h9H and 9teel, #16,870^eek barit and other dye stuft, 
#119,757--6kins and fxtrs, #647,595— tar and pitch 24,200 
barrels, rosin and torpenthie 150,271 barrels, valne^of both, 
#601,584— apples, 9,466 barrels, #34,044-^gold and stiver 
com, fiH-eign and American, #3,163,490, vad have received 
'from her, #1,430,092. The whole amount ef domestic ex- 
ports to England and her dependendtB was #63,430,845. 
The exports of flocir in 183B, to England were onfy 8,295 
barrels, being 159,287 berrels less than in 18S9. Cotton 
exported to England in 1838. 6,458,603 lbs. Sea Island, and 
420,611,976 Ibe. of other cotton, being a decrease in 1839 
^3,238,312 Ibe. fak Sea Island, and 122721,361 lbs, in other 
eoMtMM. The tMal export efeettobotfier ^an deft faltfid 
to idl p«ti of the world in 1838 waa 588465,957, aad 1839, 
408,516,808 Uml riioviiig a decieaae in 1839 of the total 
expert of 180,l4t,U9 Km. Id 1938 tlie «xpeK ef leaf to- 



bceoe to England wee 34,913 hhds. befaig an inerease of 
5,756 hhd8.in 1839. The total export of leaf tobacco ftom the 
United States in 1836, was 100,593 hhda, and in 1880 waa 
78,995 hhds., bemg a decrease in 1839 of 31/498 hbde* 
The trade with England in 1 889, employed 578 Americea 
vessels of 277,152 tons, 10,426 tdto and boys, entered; and 
233 foreign vessels of 110,092 tons, 4,618 men and boys, 
making a total of American and kfnkga vessels 811, df 
387,244 tons, 15,048 meii and boya, being a decrease of 114 
American, and an increase of 68 foreign vessels in 1MI# 
ever 1838. The whole number of British vesseb wfaidi 
entered in 1839, waa 3,534, of 496,353 tons, croin 28,4ff 
mtsa and boys; and the number cleased was 3,500 vessds of 
491,485 ton% and 28,596 men aad boys, being an insreeae 
of 328 British vessels entered m 1839, over 1838, and of 
324 cleared. 

TVarftf vith France, 

The vakie of imports from Franco is #32,531,321, and of 
exporta to her 18,230,949 exce^ of imports #14,300,372, 
Of the exports #15,966,108 were of domestic and #2,264,- 
841 of foreign products', being an increase in 1839 over 1838 
of imports, $14,769,524, and of exports of #2,447,433. 
There was also an increase in the amount of domestic pro- 
duce in 1839 of #1,442,694, and of foreign #1,004,739. 
Oftheimporta were the fbllo«i4ftg eriieleif; vndBSSeei ^rs, 
#446,832— gold and silver, #156^684— lace veSs and other 
manufacturea of sift, #15,191,661, and 'Of mannfactiiree ef 
silk and worsted #1^873,441 ramhlpitn, goals hair, dec 
#78,365— worsted staff goods, #2,007,237 ; lineDs, f 600,667 
— ^manufactures of leati»er, $958,052 — manufacturea of cot- 
ton # 1 ,77 1 ,399— cloths, #2 1 2,999— sewing silks, #5 19,03Q'; 
Lace, #204,439 — watdMS, #415,940— corks, #41,099— 
wines, #1,402,462 — olive oil, #9,l33-^l8tilled spirits, # (,- 
327,0 15— glass boUles, 126,657. The total value of importa 
from France and her dependencies, #33,234,119. Of the 
' exports to France, #2,017,798^ were in gnid and stiver. The 
amount of exports of foreign products to her and deper^ 
dencies, #2,370,746. — Of ^ domestic prodoce she took 
I l,9fi8 trs. of Tice— 662,567 lbs. Sea Island cotton— 89,1 29,- 
7^ lbs. of other cotton vahie, of both, #l3,S£3,r42— to* 
bacoo 9,574 hhda., #961,950— wax, 11 1,487 Rm., #83,749. 
The number of vessels entered from France, 213 American^ 
of tonm^e 84,991 tODSr 3,349 men and beya; 8&fofeigB» 
32,883 Ions, 1,126 roeta ami boys; 94 Freoeh vessel* ef 
32,686 tons, 1,198 men and boya entered, «nd 92 vessele 
31,680 tens, and 1,168 men and boys cleared from the U. jS, 

Our Importa from Huttis. were #2,393,894, and expoiti 
#1,239,246. 
TVfide wf M the Hwue Townt and port$ q/ Germany Uc* 

Imports #4,849,1 50 and exports, #2,801,067— of which 
#2,667,608 were of domestic produce; tike hcavieet amount 
' of export was 14,803 hhds. of tobacco, #994,5 Ji8. From 
! ffollandw imported 2,149,732— end exported #1,973,003 \ 
of whidi 1,677,352 were demeatic, embracing 1,865^54 Ibe, 
of cotton— 7A24 trs. of lice, and 13,273 hhds. of tobacet^ 
vahie #a33,l78. 

Trade mth Cuba. 

The Itade wMi Cube fcnne an inqioitsnt HiiDrheiBgMil 

is aoMont, of both imposts and expoits^ to England md 

Fnoce, Importer «13,599,848» tad «xpefte #6 J I6g8ai^ 

|of which #5,035i)S26> wwei Ammd prabM% ytigirtM 
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chieBy of fiab, $261^7— {XMrk, Unw, bad, and hogs, 
$8ai,393— flour 90,459 barrels, $7 11, 9 88— rice, 20,36'2 tw. : 
^666,148— cotton, 2,141,519 lbs., $263,652- manoftcturei 
•f cotton, #69,950— tobacco, 435 hhds. $66,940— nailst 
1,144,680 Ibfc, $72,910-caitings, $267,359 ; hmke many 
minor artides. The imports were in gold and silver, $32 1 ,3 14 
— <ofiee, 26,181,489 lbs. $2,623,247. Molasses, 15,762,308 | 
grilona— brown sugar, 70,286,903 lbs., $3,639,961— white j 
clayed. 12,677,591 lbs., $967,174-segars, 86,097 M. $988,- ] 
409. The number of vessels entered from Cuba was 1,247 < 
American, of 193,014 tons, 9,148 men, and 833 boya— and 
r9 foreign vessels, making 1,326 vessels. j 

Fr^m Psr/s Rico. I 

The imports were $3,742,548, and the exports $866,397. 
Trade rnth BraziL | 

ImporU 6,292,955 ; exports 2,637,485, of which $2,133,- 
997 were American products. From her we received in 
hides, $370,502— coffee, 48,694.294 lbs., $4,144,693—1 
brown sugar, 9,848^38 lbs., $555,186— cotton, 200,752 
Ibe., $33,260, &c Our domestic exports were, Esh, $15,971; 
q»erm candles, $40,864— flour, 177,337 bbls., $1,393,312— 
manufactures of cotton, $293,932. 

Trade with Mexico. 

Imports, $3,127,163; exports, $2,787,362, of which $1,- 
970,702 were foreign produce. We received specie from 
Imt, $2,273,648, ^. 

Trade -with China. 
' Imports, $3,678,5C9 ; exports, $1,633,601, of which $1,- 
103,137 were foreign produce. We received from her,' 
$66,830 copper— teas, 9,296,679 lbs., $2,413,283— cassia, 
438,866 lbs.— silk piece goods, $927,776. Amount of spe- 
cie exported to her, $992,563. { 

Trade -with Britith E, Indict, 

1 

Imports, $2,136,252 ; eXporto, $584,442. We received 
from them hides, $276,375— piece goods of silk, $686,409 
—of cotton, $23.127— Indigo, 862,724 lbs., $413,832— ' 
Madeira wine, $31,095— brown sugar, 1,939,167 lbs., $89,- 
021— aalt-petre, refined, 61,639 lbs,, crude, $343,702— twine 
and pack thread, 202,870 Ibe., $10,765. Amount of epecie 
axported, $391,725. { 

Trade -with BriHeh «V. American Co/ontet. 

ImporU, $2,156,146 ; exports, $3,663,454, of vrfaich $S,. \ 
418,770 was American produce. 3,361 American vessels of 
884,121 tonnage, 19,671 men and 1,612 boys— 3,022 foi^ 
dgn vesB^ of 332,097 tonnage ; 20,554 men and 523 boys, j 
Of the American vessels, 2,695 entered from Canada and 
666 from N. Brunswick, and of the foreign, 1,3 19 entered 
from Canada, and 1,703 from N. Brunswick. Of the ex- ! 
ports, $8,418,770 were American produce, among which 
are 18,040 bbls. of naval stores ; $463,509 of poric, lard. Sec ; 
^7,820, horses and mules; $9,302, sheep; $104,310 oft 
wheat; flour, 149,407 bbls., $981,622; 69,641 bushels, com; ' 
47,603 bbls. indian meal; 23,207 bbls. rye; 2,373 trs. of ^ 
rice, besides other articles of proviAon. Tobacco, 248 hhds. 
and $186,293 of manofacturdd. We have received from i 
them undressed frira, $65,569| hides, $140,644; pUstef pa- 
ns, $127,618 ; spede, $481,782 ; coal, 8,285,179 biishebr 
#251,671 ; wheat, 38,186 bush. ; 5,819 bUik snbAoa; 7,046 
[ and 13,548 bbls. of other fish. 



Exporte of American manttfacturee of cotton. 

Of piece goods tbeie wete exported printed and colored 
$4 1 2,66 1 , and of while, $2,525,30 1 ; nankeens, $1 ,492; twist 
yarn and other thread, $17,495 ; and all others $18,114 — 
Of the piece goods there went to Chili $035,693 ; to TexM 
$245,663; Venezuela $53,326; Braza $298,982; China 
$262,335. 

Commerce of the different Statet. . , 

Of the imporU $99,882/438 arrived at N. York ; $19^ 
385,223 in MassachusetU ; $15,050,716 in Pennsylvania; 
$12,064,942 in Louisiana; $3,086,077 in 8. Carolina. Of 
the exports $33,185,167 departed from Louisiana: $33« 
308,099 from New Yorit; $10,386,426 from 8. Carolina; 
$10,338,169 from Alabama; $9,276,035 from Maasachusetti; 
$5,970,448 from Georgia ; $6,299, 415 from Pcnnsylvaaia; 
$6,187,196 YirgiMa. Of 12,441 AmaoeaB and iora^i 
arrivals, 5,81 1 arrived at N. Yortt ; 1828 in Massachusetts; 
1,277 in Maine ; 822 in Louisiana; 031 in Fenasylvania ; 
none of the other states reached 500. 

Navigation and Tonnage, 

The whole amount of tonnage belonging to the V. States 
is 2,096,478 81-95, of which 834,244 54-95 is registered 
and 1,262,234 27-95 enrolled and licensed. Ofthe registered 
vessels 834,244 tons 54-95 are employed in the foreign trade. 
Ofthe enrolled and licensed $1,153,651 88-95 inthe coastmg 
trade and 108,68*2 34-95 in the fisheries. The registered and 
enrolled vessels engaged hi the whale fishery in 1839 were, 
131,845 26-96 tons. 

During the year there were built in 1839, 83 diips, 89 
brigs, 439 schooners, 122 sloops, 125 steamboats, total 856. 
Ofthe tonnage, of 120,988 34-96, o( which 146 vrere built in 
Massachusetts; 146 in Ma'me ; 129 in Maryland and 106 hi 
N. York. The increase o( tonnage 100,839 01 The 
amount of toimage engaged in steam navigation in 1839 
was 189,878 71-95 tons. 

State Debt,— 'The public debt of the State of YiiigiBia, 
according to the Norfolk Beacon, is at the present time 
$6,500,000, exclusive of its liabilities under acts authorizing 
loans for works of internal improvements, which amount to 
$3,442,102 m(M^ 



Admfral Edwards, one of the oldest admirab in the E09- 
lish navy, his commission bearing date June 4th, 1814, died 
on the 14th of September, in the 95th year of his age. He 
was actively engaged throughout the American rBVohitiomarf 
war, and commanded the Atalante, when she was e^itazed 
by the American frigate AiUance in 1781. 

In our present number will be found several tables respect- 
ing the imporU and exporU of some of the most valuable of 
our etaplet — as also a general view of the commerce of 1880, 
as compared with 1 838, all of which we have with considai- 
able labor, compiled from public documents. 
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«IRARD COIXEGE. 

Report concluded from page 263. 

The knowledge acquired of the capacities and tempera of 
the aeveral pupiU in the preliminary achool, could be no 
guide to a knowledge of the capacities and tempers of the 
orphans in the Girwd College, and no advantage could there- 
fore result to the College from this source. 

The difference of cost between maturing a system after 
the College is commenced, and maturing it in a preliminary 
school, if considerable, should have great weight in deciding 
this question. ** The Polytechnic school in Franco, which 
began with between three and four hundred scholars, cost 
annually, during the first two years, for each student, more 
than double that which it afterwards became." This school 
may be taken as an example by which the expenses may be 
calculated for the College. If we suppose three hundred 
pupils to be introduced at the outset, and that the annual ex- 
pense of each should, for the first two years, be three hun- 
dred dollars, and that the expense should afterwards be re- 
duced to one hundred and fifty dollars, in consequence of 
an improved system of management, the difference of cost, 
in two years, would be ninety thousand dollars. These al- 
lowances are very liberal, both in amount and difference of 
expenditure. The expenses of a preliminary school, in five 
years, would probably be one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, and if the College should not be finished in eight 
years, the expenses, at the same rate, would be two hundred 
and forty thousand dollars, and your Committee consider 
this a low estimate. If it should be said that this is more 
than it will cost, the answer to the allegation is, that the ab- 
sence of an estimate is a sufficient objection to entertaining 
the proposition. It is as likely to cost more than the sum 
mentioned as to cost less, and the establishment of a prelimi- 
nary school, therefore, offers no advantages in this particular. 

We have shown before, that only a portion of the final 
residuary fund can be taken for the purposes of the College, 
and that it cannot be diverted from Uie objects to which it 
is at present applied, until additional buildings are required 
to acconunodate such orphans as may apply for admission 
after three hundred have been introduced. This time will 
be remote, but it must be obvious that it will be shortened 
by increasing the original endowment It is an error, there- 
fore, to suppose that by saving expense to the College fund, 
by contributing to it from the revenues of the City, the time 
for surrendering the residue will be postponed. But we do 
not wish to be understood as objecting to this scheme on 
that account ; on the contrary, the recommendations we shall 
give hereafter will show that we are anxious to secure as 
large an endowment as possible. The subject is hero refer- 
red to only to show that this reason in favor of the school 
isfidlaclous. 

The out-buildings are assigned by the Testator to objects 
connected with the institution. To use them for any other 
purpose would be a violation of the trust. It is idle to guess 
at what Mr. Girard would do with them under the present 
circumstances ; he has given his directions, and they must 
be followed. They are built, under the provisions of his Will, 
to accommodate the teachers and pupils of the College, and 
they cannot be convened to the uses of a separate f^ school. 
If a prelinunary school is therefore estebfi^ied, it will be no- 
casaary to procure other buildings in which to c<»idact it This 

Vol. III.— S3 



will increase the expense beyond what has been anticipated, 
and it adds another objection to the scheme. 

The taxes of the City are now at the highest point to 
which they have been raised for a long time. Last year they 
were fixed at the rate of one dollar in every hundred dollars 
of assessed value, and the same rate has been continued this 
year. By fixing them at this point, and by a system of econ- 
omy which has been adopted and persevered in, the City has 
been relieved from some of its debts, and has every prospect 
of further reducing their amount No money has been bor- 
rowed, and no new loans will be required, unless objects are 
pursued which will demand new expenditurea. If a prelimi- 
nary school be established, the City must either increase the 
rate of taxation, or it must cease to pay off its loans, or it 
must resort to the final residue of Mr. Girard*s estate, and 
break up the present organization of its police. The advan- 
tages proposed to be derived from the school are at least of 
doubtful character, if not entirely imaginary, and do not, in 
the opinion of your Committee, warrant any of these sac- 
rifices. They, therefore, do not hesitate to report, that the 
establishment of a preUminary school is illegdL when re- 
garded as a measure under Mr. Girard*s Will, and unwise 
and inexpedient as a measure under the authority of the City, 
for its own purposes, and to be supported by itsownrerenuea. 
Having disposed of that part of the subject which relates 
to the establishment of a preliminary school, the next object 
of attention is the statement of the proceedings of the Trus- 
tees, in fulfilment of what they conceived to be the purpose 
of their appointment The reasons which they give for lay- 
ing the statement before Councils are,** that they have thought 
it due to themselves to present a connected narrative of their 
proceedings, in order that they may not appear to have been 
negligent in the office which Councils have assigned them, 
and that the course of incideoti in relation to the organiza- 
tion of the College may be taken in at one view." They 
have not stated what reasons induced them, at this time, to 
show that they have not been negligent in their of&ce. It 
seems that thoy have some doubts whether they have been 
acting in strict accordance with the duties assigned them, for 
their narrative is presented as a " statement of their proceed- 
ings in fulfilment of what they conceived to be the purpose 
of their appointment,'' and if they have misconceived the 
nature of their duties, or have Hcted beyond the sphere of 
their authority, they may desire to be corrected. Or they 
may be under a conviction that an inquiry into the efiects 
of their proceedings should be instituted, and if a reform 
should be found necessary, that it should be made. What- 
ever may have been their motives, it appears that they wish 
their conduct to be taken into consideration, and have there- 
fore invited the attention of Councils to it When a body 
of gentlemen, who have been entrusted with important func- 
tions, apply for a judgment upon their conduct, it is but juat 
that an inquiry into its merits should be made. This is the 
most delicate part of ihe duty assigned to your Committee. 
The Trustees are gentlemen of high standing — they have 
views and feelings which may not accord with the views 
we may present — they are naturally prejudiced in favor of 
the course they have pursued, and they may feel offended at 
a difference of opuiion. Your Committee therefore incors 
the risk of meeting the displeasure of these gentlemen, if, 
in the coarM of an impartial examination, we may be forced, 
in candor, to disapprove of any part of their conduct, or, 
firom its result, to advise a coorpe advsfse to theic wiahsiL— 
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But jtmr Committeo, notwithstanding th« delicacy of the 
task, have not shrank from a strict performance of their duty, 
and haire entered into the investif^tion with a resolution to 
do justice to the Board, to Council, and to the interests in- 
iroived in the inquiry. 

To anive at a proper understanding of the subject, it is 
necessary to inquire into the motives of Councils in estab- 
lishing the Board of Trustees; and, for this purpose, to re- 
cur to the Ordinance creating it, to ascertain what the par- 
ticular duties are which were imposed upon them— to what 
extent power was confided to their hands, and in what par- 
ticulars ihey were restricted. Any recorded evidence of the 
intention of Cmmrila, ami of tha principtea by which the 
TfUilttrt wifU' Uf W fJltivt'iLiid, tlinl itmy be fiMLiislf must also 
be coiisyltccl. This \%A\ Ivnd us hack to tbo prciej^i?dme^ «>f i 
fhfl Coundls of the year lfl33, to txnd tht* principles »vn J the 
law by wbidi iht^y should be judi^etl. New views of ron- 1 
duct, end oThcr pfinciples of aclii;in, llmt have uri^ti since?, 
and mny pnevnil at ibp present time, citnnot, with prc»pripty, | 
be ^t up Hi ruW to g^ovem men who wfrfl appointed to of- ( 
fice to eorry out llic viovva then entertained. However ck- \ 
pefience mfiy now dircet ds in our jijiigmt-nUnn jmst mca- ; 
snrt»«, and however unwise the whole of the oBlnlTlijhed sjs- ! 
lem mny now appear lo us, ihougb we may be letl to aJcipt i 
a new order of things; yet in judging of Ibe conduct ofmeii 
in oflice, wo must be guided by the law of liieimppoiiitment 
Oovrmed by this pis in tliclalc of jmtiee, your Commit lee 
present the if %ie\vs *if so much ot the proceedings of ihi^ 
TrUftecB as they have teen tit to communicate to Count ib ' 
for their opinions, and llio Boiird will certainly feel liound | 
to abtdo the renult, witlnnjt aitribulinp nny otlier iiiiHive tn ! 
the Comnijtltc, or lo Couniil, ihm\" ihojinmeconpeientioud ^ 
diFpo«ition lo do whni h rJ^ht, as tliat hy which the Tmg- j 
teeji thim to be 3<?tu?it( d/' ' i 

PreviouB to the institution c»f the pr*?wr*t Bo^rd, a former 
one had hepn erenled. It was thought to be londed with loo ! 
much duty, and to be invested wilh too much power. On ' 
this (iecount» CouodK in lb33, oppoinJcil aeomuiillce,ron- , 
staling of Messrs B V. Merrkk, John P, W*ibefill, Lnw- , 
rence Lewk, Unuiel Grove*, 8jmjui4 P, WeLberiH, andTbo- 
mM W. Morri'^^ ** lo inf^ube if s«i)% and what nit era! lone ore 
neeepKiry in Ihe ortiiiiiinee, entitled an nidmanee for the | 
mnnag^mont of the Girard Trusts, passed ibe ISlh dny of. 
fieptcfjiber, IBjS.'' The ordmnnee referred to, invesled tbi* 
Bojirtl of Tniatecfi establiiihed by it, with the whole man* 
age men t of Mr. GirartPs csiute, and llie en ecu lion of all the ' 
IrqBlB dpclared in bis W ill Tbc^ixth seel ion provided '" lb a I 
the Boan! of Di ret tors, I him conslituted^iibflll, under the di- ' 
rcctioju o( ttia 8cle<!t and Common Councils, bate th<? gene- 
ral cbflfg^ and management of all (be estate and efiecis de- 
mised and berjuealbcd by Stephen Giranl to the Ciiy of PMra- 
dflphla— it shtilt ejtecule all Iho tm^ts derlared in bis Inst 
Will and Tpsrametit, as to be execnied bv the Cily of ! hiln- 
iklphia, or under iu aulhority ; and i| shall can^^' tlit- inUn^ I 
tions of Ibe Teslator therein to be CJirried >iilo full and com- 1 
plete effect." The nhme uamed Committee mtide n report, ( 
recommending the disuiissal of Ihin Uoard of Directory and ' 
the ippotntriTent of another. In G:ivirijj tlieir jensorij* for a 
chanije, they state, that " umou^ th** princi[dpM, which, iti the 
opinion of the Coimnilire, (tbonld Rovem t-cjundh in aU 
their legi Rial ion on tbb important Buhjorl, they would nUki- 
ly inrrist on the following* :" — 

** First. The Will of Stephen Gtr^rd huyla^ confiriiMl the , 
rieeutiou of ihesi* trusts t<* ihe Corporalion of the Ciiy of 
Pb i I ad el tdiia, hy it* eorporjiTe narrio mnd title, the genrml 'i 
syBlem hy which other nlfai™ nf t!io Ciiy ara regulated, 
itbould he pofffneti, sn far ns it ts njiplicable lo the suhjeel 
mailer, and new nr mngemenlii should only he admitted with 
reference (o th'mv^ havintj no unmkgy to iha ordinary Im^i- 
licrt of Um? Corporatffin/' 

*■ Second. It Is not e^ifnpHMit for CoundTs, as legislatofs 
of the fTorpomfiou i it wmtlil f^e unwise in them, aa jsruar- 
dians of the Cily, lo asdfrn a duty, vested by the Wiil in 
the Corponnion, lo any other ftuthority not under their eon- 
*£tant and eflcclual conirolp is\iOT% afl fw»mu of vilsl impor- ' 
lance. Hi-ncis allho«p^li suitable agentu muat Ut aufliofraed 
to eafry iaiia dikci ihe d>in>rtir<n4 of Vettm^ yn mdi mk- 



thority should be purely executive in its nature, ahould hm 
limited by the necessity of ezecutiTe services, and should 
be founded on a previous exercise of the legisUtive function^ 
so distinct and definite as to admit the least possible latitude 
of discretion and construction.*' 

** Third. As an obvious corollary from the foregoing pro- 
positions, it follows that no agent wbaterer should be au- 
thorized to expend moneys belonging to the trusts, for any 
purpose except such as had been previously appropriated to 
that purpose by an ordinance of (.'ounciia. In other words, 
the principle of specific appropriations, the most eflectual 
check which the people can exercise over their agents, a doc- 
trine which lies at the root of every free governmcnl, is deem- 
ed applicable, in itsr IuIilhi eiifui, m like [jre^ent suhjvel,^' 

'J'be fon'^oing ure ^ame of the principles iuh-ijted upon 
by the abavc named UommiLlee, who termtnate their n*port 
by the draft of a bill to establish a Board of Trosiees, wlitch 
they recommend to CounciUj and which wai peiised into an 
ordinance, afler bavini; heen amended in some pariiculatf, 
which restricted ibe [tower and authority intended lo he con- 
ferred by the Commitleo, Under the provii^ions of ihis or- 
dinance, the present Board of Truglee* were appointe<t It 
h difllcult, generally, to ascertain « ith precliion the prlnci^ 
plcJ which govern legislative bodica in the laws ihej enael„ 
but where, as in this cose, a committee la appointed to con- 
sider a iiubjectj who leport ■ bill, accompaniKd with reftions 
for enacting it into a law, and ibe law- making power passes 
the bill, with little variatjont and reiainlng all the piindples 
enforced, there can be no hesilation in beUeving tbat tho 
principh^ maintained by the Comndtlec were adopted by 
ihe legjftlalive body. The principles of r<!:9irictioii and ac- 
couQ Lability were cartie*! further by Councils than by the 
Cufnoiittee ibemfielvKi, for two sections, the Hrsiauthivirixing 
tile Truslccfi to ajipoint a President of iho College, and Ibo 
second, requiring meSfiurea to be adopted to procure from 
the Legi«Ialure an act cfeaiing the Truitees a body corpt^ 
rwte, were stricken from ibe bill, and alt iia other pmviaifiiii 
were enacted ii\lo a law. The CouncJU, by this act, mani- 
foslcd a determc nation to assign " no duty vested by tbo WiU 
in the Corporation, to any other authority not under tbelr 
constant and eflectual conirot upon all points of vital im- 
portance.'^ Had tbey consented to oiakc an applicalioti to 
ihe Legislature lo ereale the 'Prusteea a corporate body, and 
the iec|ues>t had been cou^phed with, it would have hem at 
least a doubtful que^jliont \wheLher tbe Council^ii badnolsur* 
rendered the control over the Trusleca, U they, io audi ca*e, 
should have desired, at any time, to dismiss thie Trustees, 
and change their system of management, they might not 
have been able, without a repeal o* the act of incorporation, 
to cfTect iheii object. A very embarrassing quesiiurj would 
have lieen presented to them in relation to their powers, 
which would have restrained Ihe exeTciac of that eutirc con- 
trol it wai* thought so iieeessiary to relain. 

From Khv acuon of Councils on the report of the Coro- 
miltee, it is plain that all it^ prmciples were adtjpted, and 
that it furniiiht'^ the real views cniertained hy them in rda- 
tiou to the power confi^rred on the TruaLeea. TIih ordinaaee 
is to be regjirded ns Ihe rule of their conduct, and the prin- 
ciples of Ibe report iW guide lo its inlorpretatjo«i» This or- 
dinance WBi^ pa&gcd on ihe 31 st of January, 1833, and pre- 
^rribcs the duties of the TrustL-ea in unequivocal Icraw,— * 
The fir^t BCclion provides for the appointment of a Q^fard of 
Trustees of the Gijard College, " wboso duty U 4)flll be lo 
Muperintend the organization and mansgrmeot of the said 
Collr-i^e^ incon((*fmiiy with the Will of the Isle Slepben 
Girmrd, and with auch ordinances as the Select and Con^ 
mon Councib may from time to linic enact in relation ihet^ 
fo.** Th« following sections, lo the ninth inclusive, provide 
fo? the nomination, election, classification, term of if r*' tee, 
organization and incapacities of Ihe Trualeea, for iupptybg 
racaneic^ in their numtwr, and for the appointment and pay 
of a iift:reiaiT* The tenth section provi^Jc* ** That it aheU 
be the duty of Iho Fjid Trusteca, as soon as praciifablPp l« 
prepfliic and aobmit to Co.jnrib, for llidr nf^ probation* tb* 
plan of ft !«yi.tem of goternmcut and instrgrtioii Inr the swJ 
Collegia having trferenoe to the provLitoiij of \}%** Will of 
bfe^hf^fi Oifijnd^ m fat it Ibfjueexfr^iipao tbkayl»icli" 
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Th« devMith BecOon eoacU « That the Trustees of the Gi- 
nrd College shall, from time to time, ae occasion may le^ 
quire, present to Councils detailed estimates of the same of 
money required for the performance of the duties assigned 
them, in order that all necessary and proper appropriations 
may be made ; but that such Trustees diall not enter into 
any contract or engagement whatsoever, unless expreraly au- 
thorized to make the same, or unless a regular appropriation 
has been made for that object." The twelAh section pro- 
vides ** That the power of appointing and removing all offi- 
cer9, professors, teachers, and agents, necessary for the gov- 
ernment and instruction of the Girard College, and of ad- 
mitting and dismissing scholars, subject to all the provisions 
of the Will of Stephen Girard relating thereto, shall be vest- 
ed in the said Board of Trustees, and in their successors for- 
ever.'' The thirteenth and last section provides for a quo- 
ram of the Board, and for the appointment of a President, 
pro-tempore, in the absence of the President 

The duties prescribed to the Trustees by this ordiiiance 
are of two different orders ; those which relate to the super- 
intendence of the organization and management of the Col- 
lege, and those of preparing and reporting a plan to Coun- 
eib for their approbation. The nature of these duties de- 
signates the order in which they are to he performed. The 
duties first named cannot commence until die College is 
about to be opened, for mitil that time arrives, there is no 
school to organize, or to superintend. The duty of prepar- 
ing and reporting a plan for organizing the College neces- 
sarily most be executed before the organization, and it was 
dire^ed by the ordinance to be performed as soon as practi- 
cable. The duties they had to do, in the order in which they 
were directed to be done, were, therefore, 

1st. To prepare a phn of a system of govamment and 
instruction for the College, and submit it to Councils for 
their approbation, as soon as practicable. 

2d. To superintend the organization and management of 
the College, in conformity to tlie Will of the late Stephen 
Girard. 

3d. A third duty has no order of time, but is concurrent 
with the other two. It is to present to Councils, from time 
to time, detailed estimates of the sums of money required 
for the performance of the duties assigned them, and to make 
no contract or engagement without authority first had from 
Councils. 

The first of these duties is imposed upon diem by the 
tenth section of the ordinance, which directs the manner in 
tvhich it shall be done. The second is prescribed by the first 
section, and embraces the powers conferred by the twelfth. 
The eleventh section prescribes the third duty, and is very 
explicit in its terms. 

Before proceeding to a comparison of the fnroceedings of 
6ie Trustees, in fulfilment of what they conceived to be the 
purpose of their appointment, with the duties actually pre- 
scribed, it will serve to elucidate the subject, to state, in gen- 
eral terms, what was not their duty. The ordinance pohits 
out so clearly what they had to perform, that it seems un- 
necetsary to cite any thmg else to show that any interference 
on their part, with other matters, would be to enlarge the 
sphere of their authority, in a manner not warranted by the 
Law. The Board seems to be aware of this, as a general 

Sropositjon, for they slate in their communication, that ''the 
oard was created by Councils, from whom it derives all the 
powers which k possesses, and in conformity with whose 
will, as expressed in the ordinance creating it, the Trustees 
are bound to legolate their movements." But, by a refer- 
ence to the report of the Committse before referred to, the 
obligation will appear to be much stronger, and the duty im- 
]>erative. Tour Committee do not mean to say that the ob- 
ligation to adhere to the directicms of the law can be in- 
creased by a consideration of the prindples insisted on by 
the Committee's report, but that it leaves no room to doubt, 
and no excuse for evasion. The report is referred to in order 
to show that the meaning of the ordinance is, that Uie Trus- 
tees should do no act that is not ** purely executive in its 
nature, limited by the necessity of executive services, and 
founded on a previous exercise of the legislative functions, 
ao distinct and definite as to admit the least possible latitude 



of discretion or construction." They should not exeroisa 
any function vested by the Will in the Corporation, whicb 
** it would be unwise in the Councils, as guardians of the 
City, to assign to any other authority." They should not 
do any thing in contravention of that principle of the Com* 
mittee, '' that the power of each oflficer should be distinctly 
marked, no doubt should exist as to the extent of tlie power 
granted to any, nor the latitude allowed for interference ona 
with another, or with the regular officers of the Corpom- 
tion." The Councils having reserved to themselves every 
power and authorKy not expressly granted hy the ordinance, 
the Trustees should not interfere in any way with the func- 
tions and business of Councils, but ^ould confine them- 
selves to the purely executive functions which were asagned 
to them. A very little reflection will make the wisdom of 
these principles established by Councils, appear very mani* 
fest For, if the Trustees ^oukl attempt to guide the ac- 
tion of these bodies, or to interfere, unduly, with their da* 
liberations, much embarrassment and want of system might 
ensue, and dborder and conflict be the result It was, there- 
fore, prudent in Councils to require the Trustees to wait 
on all occasions, for a previous exercise of the legislativa 
functions, and to act only after they had received iostme- 
tions. 

The first duty of the Board was, " as aoon as practicable, 
to prepare and submit to Councila for their approbation tha 
pbn of a system of government and instruction for the Gi- 
rard CoRege, having reference to the provisions of the Will 
of Stephen Girard, so for aa they are express upon tlus su^ 
ject" The Board of Trustees was organized on the ei^ 
teenth day of February, 1833. Seven years have ebpsed 
since their appointment and organization ; but the^ have not 
^et reported any anch plan to Councils. They inform oa 
m their narrative that ** very soon after their organizatioo, 
they divided themselves into committees, to whom, severpl- 
ly, were ayotted certain portions of the subject, in such it 
way that the whole ground vras covered." "These com- 
mittees made their reporta to the Board. Contributionafroa 
other sources, also, were sought, some of which were high- 
ly vahiable. But after all the information finable in this 
country, had been collected, the Board did not consider tU 
self in possession of roaterials» out of which, a aatisfactory 
system could be formed." They, therefore, after having speat 
4hree years in the labors of thia inquiry, applied in June, 
1886, for authority to send a person to Europe, properhir 
qualified, for the purpose of examining ** the several insti- 
tutions for education, of the kind contemplated by the WiH 
of Stephen Girard." Councils yielding to iheir wishes, and 
being desirous of furnishing them with every possible meana 
of preparing a plan, granted them the authority they desired, 
by the passage of an ordinance on the 14th day of July, 
1836, which authorized the Trustees to appoint a President 
of the College, and to " cause an ezaminnlbn of aimilar is- 
stitutioiis in Europe, to be made hy him, en such terms, as 
they may deem proper." The authority here granted, was 
sought for and obtained, in aid of the duty, to prepare a 
plan ; and was to be exercised as early after the grant as tha 
Trustees deemed expedient As it was their duty to report 
as soon as practicable, the appointment was made in a ^rt 
time after the authori^ was given ; and the Preudent waa 
sent upon his mission. He sailed for Europe as aoon as the 
proper arrangements coukl be made. After an absence of 
nearly two years, which he eropfoyed in examining all the 
educational establishments in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
on the continent, which were thought worthy of notice, ha 
returned, and on the first of May, 1839, made a report to tha 
Bovd of Trustees. It appears from their communication, 
tliat the report was entirely satisfoctoiy to diem. They had 
then received all the information and materiak for preparing " 
a plan which was atUinable in this county, and all that 
vras thought worth attaining in Europe. Since that time, 
more than a year has elapsed, but they have not made any 
report of a plan of a system of government and instruetlon 
of the College for the approbation of Councils. The insti- 
tution for which this plan was to be matured, is a Coltega 
for the education dT poor white male orphans, who are to be 
admitted into il between the ages of six and ten years ; add 
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who are to remain in it, till they are between the agea of penae haa been borne in vain ; and that the report of a plan 
fourteen and eighteen years, when they are to be <* bound , from the Tnisteea, is no longer to be expected, 
out to suitable occupations, as those of agricuhure, naviga- | Although the Board has not performed the first duty asrigii- 
tion, arts, mechanical trades, and manufactures.** During cd to them, which Councils might reasonably have expect 
their residence in the College, they are to be " instructed in from the intelligence of the gentlemen engaged in it, the 
the various branches of a aound education, comprehending means that were afforded them, the nature of the subject, and 
reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, geography, naviga- | the time which has elapsed, yet they ha?e been engaged in 
tion, surveying, practical mathematics, astronomy; natural, the pro&ecution of several other measures which their narrar 
chemical, and experimental philosophy ; the French, Span- [ tive particularly details. The first of these was to induce 
Ish, Grc€^, and Latin languages; and such other learning Councils to authorize them to appoint a President to the Col- 
and science, as the capacities of the several scholars may | lege. So far as the appointment was intended to furnish them 
merit or warrant" Most of them will enter the Institution, ] with a competent agent to visit Europe, for the purpose of 
without a knowledge of their alphabet ; and very few of them ; collecting information, your Committee do not int^, in thia 
will know any thing more, for none are to be admitted that > place, to speak of it ; but it is referred to, at present, only aa 
are not poor orphans — none over ten years of age. Few of an appointment of a President of the College. The Board evl- 



auch will be found, who have had the advantage of any in- 
structioa. Selections cannot be made ot pupils from among 
the applicants for admission :— the first that apply must be 
first introduced, and the system of instruction must be adapt- 
ed to their capacities. Education must be commenced with 
the rudiments of learning ; with the alphabet, with reading 
and writing ; and it will advance to the higher branches, 
alowly, and as the institution advancea in years. It is true, 
undoubtedly, that the educational establishment, founded by 
Mr. Girard is, in many respects, magnificent It is magni- 
ficent in its magnitude, in its endowment, and will be in its 
progress ; but it cannot be magnificent in the commence- 
ment of the system of instruction ; for it must be adapted 
to teaching children between six and ten years of age. The 
number upon whom it is to be brought to operate, u not, as 



dently, doubted of its propriety, for they expended moch re- 
flection upon it, urged it with a variety of reasoning, and pro- 
cured the opinion of Mr. Sergeant upon its legality. How^ 
ever strong their reasons may appear for making thia 
appointment, when considered independently of the Will — 
though it might have been a measure of great wisdom, yet if 
it contravened the directions of the Testator, it was a breach 
of trust to make it In the 2l8t section of his Will, he di- 
rects ** Ist That the Institution shall be organized aa soon •■ 
practicable, and to accomplish that purpose more effectually, 
due public notice of the intended opening of the College, shA 
be given, so that there may be an opportunity to make selec- 
tions of competent instructors and other agents.** 2d. A compe- 
tent number of instructors, teachers, assistants and other neces- 
sary agents, shall be selected; and in all cases, persons shall be 



has been erroneously supposed, three hundred pupils ; but chosen on account of their merit and not through favor or 
as many as the income of the residue of the two millions of i intrigue.** These directions point out with a deamess, not 
dollars will maintain ; which may not be half that number, to be misapprehended, the time and manner of selecting the 
For such a commencement, a plan of a system of govern- ofilicers of the College. There must first be an intention of 
ment and instruction might have been expected from gentle- opening the college ; the time must be fixed for it and notice 
men who had every assistance furnished to them, which | thereof must be given. A competent number of ofiScers are 
they required ; but though i?cvcn years have elapsed since ! then to be selected and appointed. Mr. Girard seems to have 
their appointment none has been reported to Councils for thought that af\er the notice given, there would be many 
their approbation. The approval of Councils is neces^ar}' I applicants for the several stations, for be provides for a selec- 
to any plan that may be proposed before it can be adopted, ! tion, and orders, that they shall be chosen on account of their 
and before the College can be opened, and it appears strange merit and not through favor or intrigue. The President was 
to your Committee, that none has been submitted ; for, on appointed before the College was ready to be opened, without 
the 14th of April, 1838, the Trustees passed a resolution, any notice given, and was not selected from a number of 
instructing their President " to apprise the Select and Com- competitors, but was in the view of the Truateea, when they 
mon Councils that the arrangements of the Board, will ena- ' asked for the authority to appoint him. The course adopted 



ble them to commence the organization of the Institution by 
the month of October next and respectfully to request au- 
thority to commence the instruction of orphans at that time.** 
If these arrangements of the Board were made, one of them 
must have been the adoption of a plan for the government 
and instruction of the College, unless they intended to com- 
mence without a plan. If they had such an intention, it 
was an intention to violate the ordinance which required a 
plan, and the sanction of Councils. If they had a plan, it 
was their duty to submit it to Councils, *' as soon as practi- 
cable,** for their approbation. But two years have elapsed, 
since they apprised Councils of their preparation to com- 
mence instruction ; and this first of all their duties, yet re- 
mains unperformed. 

Your Committee Icam, from the tenor of the communica- 
tion of the Trustees, that the effort to obtain a plan of instruc- 
tion and government through their assistance, has proved and 
is likely to prove abortive. For after having procured all Uie 
information that America and Europe could supply, they are 
not yet in possession of sufiicient materials out of which a 
satisfactory system can be formed. They propose to Councils 
therefore, to abandon all hope of procuring a plan from the 
suggestions of united reflection and experience, and to obtain 
it by experiment in a preliminary school. Teachers are to be 
foimed to their tasks by a series of trials upon a few pupils, 
and pupils to obedience, by subjecting them to discipline; and 
in this way, a plan is to be obtained without any assistance 
from them. Because any untried system must <*have the fun- 
damental defect of being, more or less, theoretical,*' an experi- 
mental school furnishes the only means by which a system 
can be discovered and matured. This is much to be regret 



in making this appointment if pursued in other cases, wiQ 
open the widest door to the introduction of favoritism and 
intrigue. It was a measure plainly opposed to the directions 
of the Will, but Councils were mbled by the urgency of the 
Board, and the opinion of the learned gentleman who was 
consulted on the subject The interference of the Trustees 
in this matter, was a violation of the principles of their con- 
stitution. The^ were not authorized to act as advisers by 
any of the provisions of the law of their appointment ; nor 
did any of the duties assigned them require it — it was not aa 
act " purely executive in its nature, and limited by the neces- 
sity of executive services ;** and it was not " founded on a 
previous exercise of the legislative functiona." The reanlt of 
It has been to lead CouncUs into an error, for which they are 
excused only by the legal opinion which was obtained. But 
although the opinion saves them from the consequences of a 
wilful breach of trust, yet it is not the less a departure from 
the requisitions of the will, and should not the less be imme- 
diately corrected. 

Another measure which the Board recomnaended, without 
waiting for the action of Councils, was to open the College 
in the outbuildings before the College edifices were complet- 
ed and furnished. They applied, for this purpose, on the 25th 
of April, 183S. The subject was referred to the Commis- 
sioners of the Girard Estates, who consulted John Sergeant 
Esq., their counsel, on the question of its legality. He gave 
them a written opinion, in which he decided that the College 
could not be opened until the buildraga were completed and 
furnished. As it had been ascertained that this could not be 
accomplished for a number of years, it was plain that it would 
be hazardous to the tmst, to open the College in a abort time. 



ted, for it brings along with it, the reflection, that much ex- 1 The Trustees soon afterward^ however, in December of the 
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■ame jear, renewed the atleiiipt to open tihetdiool, tMiougli, 
the buildings had not advanced much fhrther toward comple- 
tion. They procured the opinion of Horace Binney, Esq^ 
whi^ was altogether confirmatory of the views of Mr. Ser- 
geant If it had maintained different views, Councils would 
have been embarrassed between two opinions of legal gentle- 
men, equally eminent With one, they would have had a 
defined course to pursue, with adverse opinions they could 
not with confidence have adopted either. If Mr. Binney had 
differed firom Mr Sergeant, and they had taken his views for 
their guide, they would have subjected themselves to the dan- 
ger of a law suit involving the forfeiture of the whole of the 
bequests to the City. If, in such case, Mr. Sergeant had 
ehanged his views, and concurred with Mr. Binney, it would 
Hot have much changed the situation of afhirs, for it would 
&en have been a question between the first and second opin- 
ions of Mr. Sergeant snd the invitation of a suit against the 
City, would have been nearly as strong. The perseverance 
of tiie Trustees, therefore, in this measure, was calculated to 
diitoib a sealed question, and to lead to danger and difficulty. 
Fortunately Mr. Binney concuned with Mr. Seigeint and 
pot the question at rest until a judicial decision shall fiimlly 
determine it, if any shall ever be made. 

AHfaoei^ the I'Mitees think, that Coandk cannot sa&ly 
disregard the legal opinions, yet they continne to ootmbat them 
«ilh a igom m ts, Ibigetting that they should confine thero- 
sahres to povehr executive duties, and thus they invite the 
hwrs of Mr. Girard, by furnishing them with reasons, and ex- 
ettiog their hopes; to call the City to a legal account, for a 
bpeach of the Tnwt, and a forfeitmre of the estate. 

TheBoafd having ^gtvennp all ezpectalion of being able 
to effectimmediately, the regular oryanrwtion of the Cdjege," 
■et about the invention of plans to effect an irregular organi- 
tttion. They discovered that the inability to open the Col- 
lege under the system contemplated by Mr. Girard» was a 
** Ibituaate eircumstanoey" for they had deviaed a mudi bet- 
ter plan of their own — a plan to be oanried into efiect by the 
fMbUmmaiy school, whose establishment was recommended 
to Conneila by the Board, on the 12th of March, 18d9, and 
fe'DOW again ardently pressed upon them. Had the Trus- 
tees reflected, that they were appointed to superintend the 
cM|;anization of the college, as designated by the Will, and 
not any other establishment that they were to wait the action 
and obey the instructions of Councils, had they especially 
considered, that they should not suggest and urge evasions 
of the Will, they would not have embarrassed Councils by 
pressing this measure. But, ** die President on his return 
bom abroad, had brought with him a fund of materials and 
an amount of personal experience, which it was deemed of 
the utmost importance to secure, and the Trustees conceived 
It to be their duty to devise some mode in which the services 
of the President might be retained, in connexion with the In- 
stitution.'' When they proposed the measure to Councils, 
they did every thing hi relation to the subject, which their 
duties might be supposed to require. Having once brought 
it to the notice of these bodies, they should have permitted 
them to decide upon it, according to their judgments, vrilhout 
faiterference. Whatever Conned did, should have been sub- 
Mtted to by their agents. But after being twice determined 
Agamst, the measure is proposed and prened, as if the Trus- 
tees were determined to take no denial of their wbhes ; and 
expressions of impatience are used at die action of Coun- 
cils. There is nothing withm the sphere of duties assigned 
to the Trustees, which justifies them in continuing to press 
this measure. They should consider that Uiey are not the 
deliberative body, and should act accordingly ; they should 
reflect that Councils should be left to the fi^ use of that 
discretion, which none but themselves should attempt to ex- 
ercise. 

The or&iance creating the Board of Trustees prohibits tt 
from entering into any contract or engagement whatsoever, 
unless expressly authorized. Part of the sums due on ac- 
count of Uie expenses of the Board, to which the attention of 
Coundls is called by the communication of the Trustees, is 
<he cost of publishbg the report of the President of the Col- 
lego, amounting to about fifteen hundred dollars. This pub- 
Ccttion was made without any authority from Councils. The 



Trustees did not, as the onNnauce directs, pressnt a detatlsd 
estimate of die sums required, they did not ask for autboifty 
from Councils, nor for a regular appropriatioB for that obiect; 
but they published the work without informing Councils of 
the proceeding at any time. They now ask for an appropria- 
tion of money to pay this and other expenses of the Boaidi 
without stating to what specific objects it Is to be applfed» 
and Councils are still not informed, officially, even by this de- 
mand, of the publication of the woric The only infonnatioii 
they give on the subject is, ** that the expenses were faicurred 
by the Board under Express authority from Councils ;" but 
your Committee can find no such authority on record, for 
publishing the report If any implied authority was supposed 
to exist it ought not to have been exercised against the prhi* 
ciple insisted upon by the Committee before referred to, that 
no authority should be used until after a ** previous exereise 
of the legislative functions, so distinct and definite as to ad- 
mit the least possible latitude of discretion and construction.'* 
But it is not necessary to refer, except for iOustradon, to the 
views of that Committee, to show a breach of duty by the 
Trustees in this particular, for the ordinance creating them a 
Board is sufficiently explicit It enacts « That the Trusteea 
of the Girard College shall, from time to time, as occasion 
may require, present to Comidls detailed estimates of tha 
sums of money required for ttie peiformance of the dottsa 
assigned them, in order thataH ne ce ss a ry and proper ap* 
propriations may be made ; but that such Trustees shall not 
enter into any contract or engagement whatsoever, unleM ex- 
pressly authorized to make the same, or unless a regular ap» 
propriation has been made for that object" 

Although the Councils, upon application, would probably 
have granted authority to print and publish the work, yet tfao 
example set of expending money without authority, if passed 
over without notice, mig^t lead to acts of waste and extrava- 
gance, which Councils would find it difiScult to cheek. Un- 
der a supposition that Councils would sanction it, because of 
its propriety, the omission to apply for authority becomes a 
greater fault, for the most insidious of precedents are those 
which appear to be justified by circumstances, while they are 
violations of law. 

The board of trustees occupies the situation of a ministe* 
rial agent of the Councils — ^regarded in any other Hght its ex- 
istence is illegal. Councils are, when united, the directing 
power, and ^ould be regafded by the Board as a unit, and 
not as separate bodies. It cannot communicate with either 
separate^, nor can either separately dhect It It should re- 
gard them only as its principal, and should know Aeir acta 
only when officially communicated to it It should not there^ 
fore, notice, as a Board, any thing that passes in the separate 
branches. The Trustees, however, in their oommunicalioB, 
speak of die proceedings of the different bodias, and, in terms 
that imply that diey diould have an influence over them. 
They say that the plan of a pr^minary school, ** though 
strongly urged by the Board, and approved by the Sdect Coun- 
cil, does not appear to have met with equal favor in the other 
branch, for more than a year has elapned since k was first 
proposed to Councils, and no appropriation has yet been 
made for carrying it into effect" So too, in speaking of A^ 
expenses of the Board, they say that * diough the Select 
Council is understood to have voted the requisite appropria- 
tion, no legal provision has yet been made." This language 
has in it a tone of command and rebuke. It assum e s too 
much importance for the strong^ urged wishes of the 
Board, and chides delay with the impatience of authority. 
It contrasts the conduct of the two bodies, and directs its 
eensnre againat the Common Council We connot but ot- 
press our disapprobation of this authoritative language, and 
of this attempt to influence the deliberations of the Common 
Council, by citing the example of the Select, and urging the 
importance of the wishes of the TriMtees. 

In one general view, the Trustees, in seven years, tiiough 
they have had every faciliW afforded to them, and have col- 
lected all the materials which America and Europe ooold 
supply, and though they informed Councils two years stncVy 
that the arrangements of the Board vrould enaUe them to 
commence instruction, have not reported a plan of a system 
of government and instroetion «f the CoDega fet^tW appr»- 
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WiSon «f C«lllle•^ wlule tb«j1wTe iMwa azyeadiiv tfa» Col* 
feig* Auidt wUbost anthoritj, afid exerting theineelvee be* 
jTMid die epbere of their dutiee» to leeil CounciJe into mea* 
MMf ef doubtfol ezpedieiicy, and dengerooe tendon^. 

Tkat pert of the Cominunication which relatee to the ex- 
peneee c3^ the Boerd» theeeleries of ofiioere, and the ptirchaee 
of books and apparatua, haa received but little attention from 
jmu Conmittee. A biJl, for the purpoee of paying theee de- 
nanda^ wae ivceived from the Select Coonol, was paaaed 
with aaendments, and sent back for concurrence. It failed, 
im conaeqneBce of the diaagreement of the two bodiea, in re- 
laliim to the amendmenta. The consideration o( the bill put 
CeoBCtle m p o s sea ai on of the facts and circumstanoea eon* 
Bceted with thia part of the subject which renders it unnecea- 
eanr fn* jonr Comroiltee to give it any further consideration. 
tt mnaina for your Committee to atate their views ia re- 
lalioa IQ a eewae of policy to be pursued in the future man- 
ilpPMit of Ibe aflaira of the College. What Councils have 
t» aoeompKsh before the orgaaixation of the Institution is. to 
&Mah the Collet buildings and appurtenaocea, to fumiab 
fhmk with all tbuiga necaaaary, and to secure a auflkient re- 
aidne of thelwo millions of dollars to maintain the College 
«Bt of ita income, iasues and profits* This b to be done by 
Hm meana yet remaining in their hands. They have been 
sadnced for below any amount that could have been anticipa- 
tad, at the commeooement of the buildinga, from the eati- 
malea that wwe funushed of the sums of money required to 
finish them, Gounoils took great pains to avoid enor and to 
proeeed with m oartain pmapect before them. They appoint- 
ed a Committee of eight members, and amoctated with them 
ft CoBunittae of eight members of the Board of Trustees, to 
detarmine upon a plan for the College buildings. The gentle- 
men compoaing the joint Committee appointed a sub-com- 
Mittee, consisting of four members of the Board of Trustees, 
two meaaben of the Select Council, and one member of the 
Oommea Council, te whom the whole aubject was commit- 
lad. The sub-committee prepared and adopted a plan, and 
■wda the eatimatea of the cost of the bulldinfs, and of the 
lime it would require to complete them. The cost of the 
principal edifice waa eatimated at aeren hundred thouaand 
daiaiB, Mid that of the ovlbnildiflga at two hundred thouaand 
doOaiB, and the time neceasaiy for their completion, to be 
fix yeaia. The suh-xommittee, jeported the plan and eatt- 
ttatea to the joint Coauaittee who considered and approved of 
them. Tb«ty were then laid before the Board of Trustoea, who 
aftar considering them, passed a reaobitioii, which they com- 
Wiieniflatad to Councils^ strongly recommending the adoption 
aif tba plan. Afier ao much preparation, and the approval of 
tfttiee auooeasive bodies of men, Councils gave it their aan^y 
tie^ In the Report made to them, it waa aaid that ''from the 
time which moat ne c e ssar ily elapaa before the buildinga are 
conyletnd, aecording to his own (Mr. Girard*s) plan, and the 
gmdaal p regie m of the work, it may be calculated that the 
nnnnal inoome of the fund, which exceeda one hundred and 
liee thouaand dollars, wiU benaarly, if not quite sufficient to 
Meet the propooed buildings without diminishing the means 
flC inativetion, and without any, or if any, a comparatively 
amaH eocroaolunent on the capital'' Thb view of the sub- 
jeet waa oalculated teexdtethemoet gratifying hopea to raise 
tba anticipation that the College edifim would be erected and 
anppKed with aB thinga noceaaary for the institution, and that 
k would be endowed with nearly two millions of doUara. 
Theae hopea have been entirely disappointed, and nearly the 
mvene ia the unfortunate reehty. The buildinga have ed- 
vaneed about two-thirde towards completion, one million two 
hmdfed thouaand dollars have been appropriated to them, 
•ad it will require nearly aaother million to complete them. 
The last estimate reported by the building comooittee, which 
WM on the 23d of February, 1839, required the sum of one 
million and ainety-aeven thousand dollars to complete the Col- 
lepa and appurtenances, hut they report thiseatimate ''beUev- 
ing it to be as near the truth as it ia possible to arrive at in 
the ppaeant irtage of the worka." It doea not include the sums 
acquired to supply the College with the necessary furniture 
hook% and ph iloaop h ical and experimental i^paratus, and 
other Ihiye ce aia r y to capy into effect the general design. 
M mfRmnt pieparatioii is to he made for the accom- 



modatiea of llunae hundred pupile, with the neoeeaaiy pee* 
fosaors, teachera, and other agents of the institution, the sua 
required must be large, and it may, with safety, be presumed 
that much more money will be expended than the ealittale 
demanda. Since it was made, there has been appropriated 
to the work the sum of three hundred thousand dollars, 
which reduces the sum demanded to seven hundred and 
ninety-seven thousand dollars, but when contingenciea are 
allowed for, and the furnishing the College is included, it 
will not be for from the truth lo suppose, as your Commit- 
tee have done, that it will require one million of dollara to 
complete the establishment This asoect of the subject is 
rendered still more disheartening, by the fact, that the value 
of the stocks compoaing the CoOego fund, is greatly reduced. 
This will appear from the following tabular statements oC 
the stocks, and the prices at which they were received from 
Mr. Oicard's Executors, and of those that remain unsold* 
and their present market pricea. The fund originally con- 
sistedof 

' Par Tstoe. En^a valaatian. 
fiSdl Shane of Stock in the 

Bank cf the United States, #639,100 00 #6ii,71ft Oft 
8 Certtfieatee for Loan to the 

Statoef Pennsjlvanta, . . . 1,000,005 00 i;331,780 00 
ICeitifieate of Loan to the 

City CeiperatkMi, 100,000 00 113,000 Ot 

#0,000,000 001 

There ia remaiaiag of tbeae Stoek% aoaoM, the feRowmg^ 
which are eetimnled at aa near their preaant iraloe ns ye«r 
Committee ean aaeertain lo he eetaeet 
53.'>l Shaiea of Stock ia the 

BaokoftheUniMStatea, #307,800 00 

Certificatea of Loan to the Stale of 

Penneylvania, 690,100 49 

1 Certificate of Leaa to the Oily 

Oorperatioo,. 



#1,I08,8M40 

It appeara that the College fund coneists of neariy one 
million one hundred and seventv thoueand dollars at the pre- 
aant time; but this fund is liable to accidents. One year'a 
dividenda have already been lost on the stoc^ of the Bank 
of the United States, and tha stocks themselvee having de- 
preciated conaiderably, migr poasibly mBiBr a frirther d^io* 
datioru From thia fund, still liabie to be reduced. Coun- 
cils are to derive the means for finishing and endowing the 
College. For the latter purpoee, your Committee do not 
think that lees than oi»e million should be aecured. This 
sum win yield an annual income of about fifiy thousand 
doUaiB, which ia as small a revenue as can be xAtA upon to 
support the histitution with credit The questioii then ariaee, 
how are Councils to furnish one million for the buildings^ 
and another million for endowment, out of a capital of leaa 
than one million one hundred and eeventy thousand doOarSf 
and at the same time to finish the buildings aa early as prac- 
ticable ? To whichever side we turn, we encounter difficul- 
ties, and find no encouragement from reviewing the past.— 
We find the fund reduced by expenditure and by deprecia> 
tion, and subject to further reduction by further depredation* 
and the demands upon it greater than it can aupply. If time 
is taken to complete the buildings, so that the fund may be 
sufikiently increased by accumuktions of interest, they wiU 
not be constructed aa early as practicable, if what ia practi- 
cable be* understood to mean what is pos«ble. If they should 
be completed in as short a time as possible, ihere will remain 
but a email capital to endow the College, and appUcalion 
may be made to the City to apply the income of the fim4 
residuary fund to maintain the institution. But the difll- 
cuUies presented must be met, and met with firmnesa. — 
Councils should not turn away from them through fear, nor 
submit to their effects through supineness, but should ear 
deavor to overcome them by energy and wisdom. 
. Tour Committee have perceived but two courses that 
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Coancfli can pnmie, in the emorgencj presented to ^m. 
They DitMt ettlier proceed, a« rapidly As poenbto, in com- 
pleting tbe baildioga, and iBiNoder the land now aj^Iitd 
to City pnrpoeea, or tfaey must advance slowly widi tbe 
buildings, to make op the deficiency of the Aind by its in- 
come. Your Committee recommend the latter course, for 
we are of opinion, for reasons before given, that the former 
wouhl defeat the intentioBs of Mr. Girard. To accomplish 
the object, in the way proposed, will require the adoption of 
a irystem of egcpenditure, which wiD aOow of bat*little en- 
croachment upon the capital The buildmgs will have to 
bo finished, principally ^ the use of the interest of the fund, 
so that tbe capital shdl not be reduced bdow one ndllion of 
dollars. No system has, heretofore, been pursued, but money 
has been fomished, as it was required to advance with the 
work, as rapyiy as posnble. Tbe time has come, wl>en a 
system must be adopted, whose effects upon the fund can be 
calculated with certainty, and that will insure a competent 
sesidtte to endow the ColleBe, or tiie present course be con- 
tinned, to Aw eihaoitiQn of the capiteL If the system re- 
eommended, be^adopted, it will require from three to five 
yews tongerlooomplete the huildingay tiian would other- 
wise be necoBHiry, but when oompleted, tbe Inatitution will 
be honorab^ endowed Aa ol)jee&on to the plan, aijses from 
the provisions ef the WiU, wUck dlreoU the OjQege te be 
ereeled as soon as pncttoabfy may be; but if it be aotprao- 1 
tkaUe to eieet Ibem sooner, without dafoating the intentions 
oftheTeetMse,the dnectioBis beet obnrved, by aeeom- 
pladring hb whole design, and by employiDg as mueh tune 
a« is ne c e s s ai y to that tod. Sveor part of the WiH relating 
to the CoVege is to be nadersteod in jefecence to the chief 
object ; and as that can behest attained by a slower progress, 
it should be adopted. By such a oouRse, a snffieieni endow- 
ment wiR not only be secured, but an epibanassing question, 
in rehtion to a cfoim upon the final residue, will be settled. 
fai addition to these oonsidefatk>ns^ a greater number of pu* 
TOte will be admitted into tha College, at iteefgaMsatkiL*- 
It is better to commence instruction at the end of eight Tears, 
with two hundred and fifty pupils, than at the end of five, 
to oommenee with one hundred, and with but little prospect 
ef increasing the number afterwards, tbr many yean. 

Another objection which arises to the measure is, that it 
wiU posQione the infrodoction of pupils, and do a wrong to 
a generation of orphan diiUren. Mr. Girard intended his 
bequest for thoee orphans, who should be eligible as pupfls 
at the time of organiting ^ Institution. It was not given 
to those who mi^ precede them, and to bestow its benefits 
upon any before the time appomted, would encroach upon 
a fund belonging to a future generation. The sdiool is to 
be organised as soon as practkrable, but until it is pradica- 
USf in referoace to tbe completion of the whole scheme, 
thert can be no rights to daim, and consequently there can 
be no wrongs to suffer. 

To cany out the plan, most advantageously, there must 
not only be^ ft systmn established, but it must be founded on 
a scheme of economy, in every department of expenditure. 
We have not the means of ezaminmg the various channels 
through which the fund has been passing away ; to discover, 
how pwrt of what passes, may be saved : but the Building 
' Committee^ who have the management of diem In (heir 
hands, can suggest such measures of economy, as may be 
entire^ efficient. To enable Councils to act understandingly, 
on this part of the subject, that Committee might be instruct* 
ed to rqxwt an estimate of the sum it will require, and the 
length of time it will take to complete the College and ap- 
purtenances, founded upon a calculation that will leave a 
residue of the College fbnd, amounting to one million of 
dollari; and also w^ measures may be adopted to secure 
the most econ<nica], but at the same time, an efficient exa- 
cntion of the work. 

A measure^ of economy wiiich may, at once, be adopted, 
without any inconvenience or disadvantage, is to dissolve 
the Board of Trustees. This body incurs and leads to ex- 
penditures, which sre unnecessary ; some of which are in- 
separably connected with its existence. It was appointed at 
a very early period, to prepare a plan for organizing and 
governing the ln a ti tut iop» and to sopethttend iu manage- 



ment ft wipprinfcsd fitf t h sas p urp ca e s ^ bei>» As ao^ 
ner stone of the edifice was laid. The &rst business of 
Councils in the execution of the Trust, was to erect tfie 
College buildings and appurtenances ; and it was the aosi 
natural order to begm at the beginning, and aoeomplish thia 
first But they began at the end, and commenced with mea- 
sures to organize the Institution. The natural consequeneef 
have ensu»l. The Trustees have been engaged in organiriag 
it, from that time to the present^ a period of BoretiMm seven 
▼ean; and the system is not only not coopieted, but Ibey 
have abandoned aH hope of accomphshing it, and have re- 
ferred its discovery to an experiment in a preliminary sdiaeL 
For this pmpoee^ Iherefece^ their services ase no longer re- 
quired. They cannot be reqidred to superintend the open- 
ing and management of the College, until the buildings are 
comj^ed, which cannot be done for a number of yeari» Im 
the mean time as they are neceasarily expettave^ it wiB bea 
measure of true economy to dimnse with their ser? ioea. 

There is another reason for dweli^ ^ Boaid» of qatia 
aa important a character. In aH measures of policy, if 
Councils do not concur witti them, a oonlliot may eBsoa. 
The qoesdon in rebtion to a preliminary school, m aa as* 
ample in point; for after Councils have decided against tba 
measure, noore than once, they renew and urge the subjei^ 
until parties are created and exdied on the quMtion. Twm 
the examinatimi vre have made of their proceedings, ^mB 
seems to be no reason to believe that they wiU change their 
determination to ptevdl in all instanoei^ let tfietiewaef 
Councils be what they may. 

Another measure of economy whlcii shoidd be adopted, is 
to discharge the President of &e College firom employment 
His services will not be required for several years, and be is 
engaged at a sriary of four thousand doUan a year, ^Mtk 
oc^bt to be saved to the Kistitution. The reasons for nUm 
\ng him in office, have been before considered; and havinf 
been viewed as insufficient, it seems to be necessary only la 
state the position in virfaich be is placed, to show the pat> 
priety of cfispensing with the office. 

In concluding this Report, your committee take occasiaft 
to express their convictions, that if the Councils of tbe year 
183S had anticipated ttie results, they would not have adopt* 
ed the plan of building, which has led to an expense, gre^ 
disproportioned to what was expected. But they were in- 
duced to believe, that the interest of the College fund vrouU 
be nearly sufficient to complete ^ buildlngB; and that m 
endowment ef almost two millions of doVara, would remain. 
Nothing can now be done, but to avert the eunsequences ef 
ibis error. The^ may be averted at the present time ; bal 
die lapse of another year, wiH make Its accomplishment siV 
more difficult, if it does not render it impossibte. In tlla 
punuit of measures to save the fund from further dfaniniition» 
Uoundls may rdy with confidence on theinlelligaDaecf tfaa 
community, whose reprcsentalives they are, fat whatater ap^ 
peals may be made to them, to excite impatfence, they wiD 
not, when they come to understand the subject, desire di^t 
in the execution of a trust, whidi is to be goreniad by tha 
injunctions of hiw, any thhig should be done thai is illegal ; 



capital and resorting to taxation, on one side, and delaying 
tbe completion of the work for a few years, on the odttr, 
there can be little doubt, that they will decide in fhvorof tha 
latter. They will be satisfied if they find that CouncSa 
have adopted measures of economy, end are endaavoeiBg to 
do what is best in tbe emergency which has arisen. 71b# 
occasion, therefiMe, requites only that Councils siis uM ad 
with pnidenee and decision. 

THOMAS 8. SMITH* 

ISAAC MYBR, 
CHABLES (MLFm, 

August 27th, 1840. 



Catth^^^Of nearly 1,400 head offered in tbeBaMPMra 
maritet on Monday last, 400 wen sold at from {HMto#4 
per lOOpouhdsfiiirfriMt ^^ j 
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EXPORTS OF COTTON, TOBACCO, Ac FROM NEW ORLEAN& [Ogttobbb, 



m^p^wU of C^tt#D, Tobacco, Ac f i 
New Orleans. 

in the New Orieana Price Carrent of the lei ioitaot, we 
find tables of the export* of cotton, tobacco, &c from that 
port for a aeriea of years, from which the following extracts 
aie made. As similar tables were pubfiahed last year and 
weie transferred to our first toL pp. 271, 378, 281, 287, 298, 
we now insert only the columns for the last two years— for 
compariBon, referring to those pages for the preceding years. 

COTTON EXPORTED FROM NEW ORLEANS 
In year* 1838-39 and 1839-40, ending 30/A Sept. 



1— 



WWiher E sported* 



>Al.tS or COTTOT-. 



1839-40* 



Live rpool * * - - • 

London ♦ . i i . . . . ^ . - * « » ■ 

Glasgow and Greenock * 
Cowcii, Falmouth, tkc . 
Cork, Belfast, dtc* . . . * * 

Havre .»..».». **^ 

Bordeaux ,...*.*.>«*.. 
MameiNi^a ..,,».-.,.,** 

NaDtz ,.*.»H,, ♦*.. 

Cfitte and Bouen - 

AnuiterdaiD , , * . 

Bottcidatn m^d Ghent . . 
Bremen ***....-...... 

Antwerp, &e.. ♦ * * ^ 

Hamburg * ,.,,*>. 

GoU^^nhu re *..*-" 

Sp&in and Gibralur 

West InJics. ,,,,...*.. 

GpAosaj Trieste, &c. 

Other forsj^i porta . * * *. 
New York ,,,.****...< 
Boston, .*.^ ***... ^•.. ■ 
Providence, IL L i * * . > > ■ 

Flilfudclpbia, 

Baltimore-. ** 

PorLsmouth, * ,..- ». 

Other co9£twitiC port^, , . 



T£rt»l,,., .*.. 9M,I9l 680,B17 



463,263 

lis 

26,603 

13,575 

4,549 

200,276 

6,581 

31,953 

5,009 

BO 

4,397 

1,094 

7,377 

6,912 

2,994 

1.508 

30,128 

25,652 

1,044 

47,941 

64,367 

1,474 

6,482 

31,111 

5,090 

0,020 



1838-39. 



294,T74 

6 

7,390 

2,459 

2,139 

112,779 
1,348 
6,255 
2,070 

*'*49 

27 

' 3!0 

047 

1,226 

4,259 

3,556 

113 

62,691 

49,242 

4,038 

6,150 

3,450 

5,3f}0 

7,171 



RECAPITULATION. 



Omt Britun .... 

France 

North of Europe. 
ISonth of Europe. 
Coastwise 



Total.. I 964,191 680,817 



608,102 

340,490 

23,808 

67,288 

124,494 



309,768 

122,462 

1,416 

9,040 

138,111 



Exports. Bales. 

1836-36 493,006 

1836-87 694,638 

1837-38 737,186 

1838-39 680,817 

1839-40 964,191 



Exports. Bales. 

1899-80 861,890 

1880-Sl 424,684 

1881.-d2 366,406 

1832-88 407,220 

1S3S-S4 462,283 

1884-86 684,766 

Contpamiroe arriviUs, exportt, and atockt, JVVw Orleana 

Ut October, 

Years. Arrivals. Exports. Stocks. 

1888-M 680,281 680,817 16,307 

1889-40 973,612 964,191 28,728 

For preeediDg ten yean see voL i. pig« 37L 



TOBACCO EXPORTED FROM NEW ORLEANS 
In year* 1888-89 mui 1839-40, endings 90th Sgpi. 



Whither Exported* 



Liverpool .• 

London • 

Glasgow and Greenock . 
Cowes, Falmouth, Ac.. . 

Cork, Beliast, die. 

Havre 

Bordeaux 

Marseilles ...•••..•...• 

Nantx 

Cette and Ronen 

Amsterdani ....< 

Rotterdam and Ghant . . 

Bremen 

Antwerp, Ac 

Hamburg 

Gottenboiig. 

Spain and Gtbrattar . . . < 

West Indies 

Genoa, Trieste, dbe. . . . . 

Other foreign ports 

NewYoik 

Boston 

Providence, R. L 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Portsmouth 

Other coastwise ports. . . 



Bans. OT TOBA.GCO. 



1839-40. 1838-^. 



.1 



ToUl 41,078 



3386 
4,320 

'1,664 

8,666 
1,107 
1,824 



2,044 
1,090 
1,661 

746 
8,779 

866 
44 

843 
8,640 
2,901 

V,963 
339 

482 



8,937 

8,726 

87 

871 

1,466 

ioo 



324 
14^1 



S»9 

3,024 

686 

696 

316 

7346 

2316 

1,^ 
286 

226 



29,680 



RECAPITULATION. 



Great Britain.... 

France 

North of Europe. 
South of Europe. 
Coastwise 



Total 41,073 



9,910 
6,686 
6,766 
4,796 
14,115 



8,670 
1,555 
2,539 
4,448 
12,518 



29,630 



Exports. Hhds. 

1829-30 28,028 

1830-31 34,968 

1831-32 82,974 

1832-33 23,701 

1833-84., 24.931 

1834-36 34,866 

Comparative arrivak. 

Yean. Hhds. 

1888-39 28,310 

1889-40 43,897 

For preceding ten yean see 



Exports. Hhds. 

1886-36 43,941 

1886-37 32,725 

1837-88 37,076 

1838-89 29,680 

1830-40 41,078 



Exports. 


SiodkM. 


Hhds. 


Hbdk 


89,^0 


946 


41,073 


8319 


vol. i. page 287. 





EXPORTS OF SUGAR AND MOLASSES 
From New OrleauM in 1839-40. 



' 


avei-n. 


xoLiasu. 


Whither exported. 


Hhds, 


Bbis. 


Hhds. 


Bbls. 


New York 


18,893 
8,629 


698 
188 


3,611 
963 


15,179 
3,821 


Phibdelphia 
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Wlihher exported. 



Charleston, 8. C 

Savannah 

ProvidaiGe & Briitol R. I. 

Boeton 

Baltimore 

NorfoUi 

Bichmond and Peters* 

burg, Va. 

Alexandria, D. C 

Mobile 

Apalachioola 6l QenMcola 
Other ports • 



Hhds. 



1,683 

728 

M 

961 

8,193 
819 

1,938 
873 

3,194 
944 
869 



Totri 146,611 6,978 8^87 48,986 



Bbls. 



88 

18 
837 
836 
663 

179 

316 
1,667 
1,880 



Hhds. 



38 

M 

860 



Bbls. 



. • * . 


8,844 


117 


1,809 


99 


361 


811 


4,463 


i.367 


6,043 


60 


971 



1,694 

98 

8,867 

1,699 

884 



Tears. 
1889-40 
1838-39 
1837-38 
1836-87 
1836-36 
1834-36 



Hhda. Bbls. 



MUaueM, 



46,611 
39,143 
86,098 
87/»l 
5,677 
47,018 



6,978 
3,011 
3,663 
8,369 
3,138 
4,833 



Hhds. 
8,967 

13,116 

10,144 
6,336 
1,013 

18,697 



Bbls. 

43,936 
30,415 
27,133 
28,324 
9,289 
83,606 



COMPARATIVE NUMBER OF VE88EIA 
In Ibe port of New Orieans. 



Somber 30.... 


1840 


1839 


1838 


1837 


i«» 


^m 


,» 


ghiM . , 


29 

6 

13 

16 


17 

1 
17 
21 


20 

3 

15 

38 


26 

4 

8 

18 


43 

2 
17 
24 


36 

3 
34 

36 


11 



11 

13 


Barqaes 

Brigs 


Schooners ....... 


Total 


64 


66 


76 


66 


86 


76 


36 



IMPORTS FROM THE INTERIOR* 

For two yeart,from Ul October to the 90th September, in 
each year. 



ARTICLES. 



isia 1S39. 



[ 



See ToL i. page J 



MONTHLY ARRIVALS OP SHIPS, BRIGS, Ac. 
At New Oikaw, in 1889-40. 



Months. 



October. . . , 
November . 
' JOeceoiber. . 
January ... 
Fehrusfy .# 

March 

April 

Maj 

June 

July 

Aogust.... 
Sepleniber 

Total 



1839-40. 



56 
73 
81 

136 
62 
40 

127 
41 
63 
38 
28 
38 



760 1436 684 



40 
38 
66 
91 
64 
110 
74 
69 
60 
29 
34 
20 



I 



Apptu . . . . . i . , . . , t . ,^ • bbls. 

Apple Bmndi' , , p ^« . . . .bbls. 

Baton Bssori^ hhdi^ ami twkM 

Bacon Ets^ortdl ....*. bojEei \ 

Bucon Hiarii*» hhda.j 

Biicon Hamtf , ,,,,.*..,«,.... boxes , 

) BiK'Dii in bulk • Ibn, 

I Bag^ini^, Kentucky. * . > pEece« 

Bale Rope .,,,,,,,,,. , coili ' 

Beans .,.*,,.>,.....*. t . .^ ' . bbls. 

Butter hb«J«.| 

BpUcr. .kegs and &kii)£ 

Bntt4^ ^ » M\\u 

Bei^'^ax ..**......... ... bbU, 

( Beesi^B^c boxes 

I Beeswax *.,,.... , . . .|b«^ 

Beef. .bbls. 

Beef. . . , . , t .hbili. I 

B«r,aricd..,. .,\b^\ 

BufFala Robes ...*.,»... .pucki , 

rLoujdaaa and Miesdssippi .bates ' 
^ I Mobfle .....,,.....**.,,. -bnlcfl ' 

P I Lake. ,,,...*........... .balea ^ 

Alabmina k T<?nn. . . - . .bales ' 
A rkansaa .*.»...-... .b*l» * 






119 

138 

204 

269 

162 

178 

266 

170 

140 

99 

81 

76 



12 1,888 1,968 



136 
168 
341 
196 
319 
341 
307 
170 
136 
103 
76 
83 



Totals. Ships. Brigs. Schrs. Sloops. Total. S. Boats. 



1839-40 
1838^9 
1837-38 
1886-37 
1886-86 
1834-36 



760 
670 
682 
499 
498 
607 



436 
411 
464 
430 
473 
490 



684 
716 
664 
543 
687 
698 



13 

88 

15 

6 

13 
11 



1,883 
1,836 
1,686 
1,478 
1,630 
1,001 



1,958 
1,573 
1,661 
1,649 
1,372 
1,172 



See voLi. page ^1. 



O I Art 



O I FlonJa..... .....b«leS| 

LTexas, bales 

Com Meal .bbls. 

Com in eaj^. .bbls. 

Coni^ shelled, ...,,,,......«. ftOicka 

Chce*e . - .cs^ks 

CanJlea. bflXfs 

GiiJer ,......<.. .bbls. 

Coal, Western. .bW^ 

Dried Peachy bWs.! 

Dried Apple* .bbls. 

Feathers .* .bagsl 

Fiftxscea ........bbb.! 

Flanr. .-. bbls,' 

Furs hMSv 

Furs ..,*... .botes 

Fum. >. .bundlei 

Gin bbla. 

Oinieng . . . « . . . .bage and eases 

Ginseng ........**..... ^ . * ^ . . .Ibi. 

Hemp bundles 

Hempen Yam T«efa 

Packing Yam . . . - ■ » . »re«Is 

HidMi *,.-.. ,,..,,,.*..... 

HOTDS .,.*..,..»...»*..*♦...*..*. 

Hay-*---" ...bundles. 

I^on, pif .ten* 

Irofj, mrcivght. ...,-,-,.....,. -tonal 



27^307 

63 

4,406 

54 

1,147,397 

73,064 

51,53^ 

S,040 

19 

9,G0I 

@oe 
im 

78 
13^73 

11,046 

im 

33,180 

4,900 

765,131 

1BJ78 

15,018 

156^250 

13,7S7 

3,737, 

3,931 

T.373' 

152,165| 

277,529! 

432 

300 

5S4 

90,916| 

IS 

740, 

516 

7'33 

486,972 

133 

le 

1,131 



e,3d6 

38& 

Gplld 

im 

1,501,900 

49,53» 

63,107 

417 

6 

8,475. 

431 

144 

^1 

4,350 

10,764 

73 

3S,00O 



7^60 
600 



477,041? 

16,76& 

12,083 

71,467 

7,003 

ipm 

3,t43 

3,MI4 

163,588 

363,104 

315 

34 

188 

94,363 

34 

' 457 

316 

43G,a3r 

114 

It 

301 

3,806 

4,044 
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ARTICLES. 



Lard, hhda. 

Lard bbls. 

Lard kegs 

Lard lbs. 

Leather bundles 

Leather. sides 

Lime, Western bbls. 

Lead, pig pigs 

Lead, bar. kegs and boxes 

Lead lbs 

Oats bbls. 

Onions bbls. 

Oil, Linseed bbls. 

Oil, Bear bbls. 

Oil, Castor bbU 

Peach Brandy U 

Pecans bbls. 

Pickles bbls. 

Pickles kegs 

PoUtoes bbls. 

Pork bUs. 

Pork hhds. 

Pork in bulk lbs. 

Porter and Ale bbls. 

Rum puncheons 

Rum ..bbls. 

Skins, Dear packi 

Skins, Bear packs 

Shot krgs 

Shot bags 

Soap boxes 

Shingles 

Staves 

Segars bbls 

Moss, Spanish bales 

Tallow bUs. 

Tobacco, Leaf. hhds. 

Tobacco, Chewing. . .kegs and boxes 

Tobacco carrots 

Tobacco bales 

Twine bundles 

Twine boxes 

Veniaon Hams 

Vinegar bbls. 

Whiskey bbls. 

Window Glass. boxes 

Wheat. barrels and sacks 



1840. 1889. 



146 

4,995 

178,573 

7711 



313 

8,635 

218,673 

2,300 

615 



1,420 900 

317,596'; 295,097 
871 821 



44,142 

3,072 

224 

1 

747 

9 

44 

144| 

272' 

24,201j 

121,078, 

1,067; 

5,099,987 



94 

289i 

1,767 

2,203 

21 
1,577 

' * 66 

537,000 

1,000,000 

2,085 

150 

43,897 

918 

"*280 

863 

63 

7,348 

18 

55,963 

2,276 

62,339 



39,110 

681 

180 

1 

348 

51 

'207 

415 

7,534 

166,113 

1,160 

7,192,156 

336 

478 

464 

3^183 

74 

270 

106 

300 

66,000 

1,700,000 

2 

1,368 

798 

28,310 

1,769 

1,386 

988 

16 

1,910 

1,674 

29,949 

2,819 

17,956 



For ten precedmg years, see vol i. page 279. 

Annual Csl/sfi Staiement.^Mcbik, Sept 30, 1840. 
Exported since 1st October 

Great BriUin - - - 257,685 

Franpe - - . . 80,528 

Other fomgn ports • - 16,195 354,708 

Coastwise 85,394 

440,102 

Bumt in the city and on shipboard - 4900 
Estimated less in the bay, on the^ 

river and in repacking, (less^ - 1500 6400 

than i per cent) 3 

Stock on hand and on shipboard not cleared, - - 1737 



Deduct stocks 1st October, 1839 - 



448,239 
- 1,464 



Total wceipts - - - . hales 446,775 
Of the above, the receipts from Florida are - 1^0 

Leavinf for the growth of Sotiih Alabama - balea 445,726 

[N, 0. Transcript. * 
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Imported Uquorf, — ^The quantity of ardent apirHs and 
wines imported into the United States fnm foreign comitries, 
in each of the last six commercial yeaia, ending SOlh Sept., 
b as follows : 

Spirits. Wines. 

In 1880 8301,718 5,573,219 

1838 8,092,778 4,349,121 

1837 2,672,228 6,350,444 

1836 3,524,288 7,583,278 

1835 S,394>439 6,525,210 

1834 2,511,355 5,139,063 

It appears from this statement, which we have derived 
from official documents, that the importation of spirits last 
year ^waa laiger than eiUier of the five years ; and of wioii 
rather above the average. But within the period mentioBed^ 
there has been a great diminutioB in the quantity of spirits 
manufactured in this country^ — Journal of Coanuerce. 

^aturoHxaHon* — The number of foreiffpers natDraMaed 
in the city of New York, in September and October isaa fol- 
lows: — Common Pleas 661, Superior, 260, Marine 440, U. 
S. District Court 45. Total 1406.— Aoir> t 
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From the I«aw Reporter publiidMl at Bocton. 

Br oted OB tlie Early Jnrlspnideiiee <»r 

9Iaiiie, 

Although the settlement of Maine waa cotemporary with 
that of Masaadiasetta, ber early jurispmdeiice was far in- 
inrtor to that of the latter, prior to the union of the two 
colonies. 

The objects of colonization in the two territories wero to- 
tally distinct : the foundations of their civil polity were laid 
upon entirely different principles. The founders of the ono 
were influenced by strong religious sentiment : those of the 
other were mere private adventurers, who sought by scatter- 
ed and desultory efforts to promote their own private inter- 
est, without reference to the welfare of the state. The or- 
ganization of the latter was imperfect : the people were held 
together in a civil community rather by the pressure of out* 
ward circumstances, than by any internal sanctions or attrac- 
tions. As many of them were outcasts from foreign lands, 
** the cankers of a calm world," they hung loosely upon so- 
ciety, and their morals were as loose as their laws were in- 
definite and feebly executed. They were a rude people, 
every man pursuing his own path for his private advantage, 
regardless of the public institutions or the future hopes of 
the country. 

The whole territory, for many years after its first occupa- 
tion, was owned and governed by private individuals who 
resided in England . The title was subject to many con- 
flicting claims, arising from want of certainty in the descrip- 
tion of the various grants by which it was parcelled out, and 
by a toUl ignorance of the geography of the country, by 
the Plymouth company, and the other early proprietors who 
daimed the jurisdiction. Tl>e grant to Gorges and Mason, 
of 1632, extended from the M^rimac to the Kennebeck : 
the patentees duly entered upon their ample domain and di- 
Tideid it ; Mason taking the portion lying in New Hamp- 
shire, and Gorges that situated in Maine. But within thir- 
teen years from the date of this charter, the council of Ply- 
mouth made no less than teu grants within the territory 
previously asngned to Gorges: some of these were accom- : 
panied by powers for the exercise of government, which led ' 
to serious collisions and controversies that unhappily dis- ' 
tracted and enfeebled the infant colonies. I 

East of the Kennebeck river, there was even less regard 
paid to the forms of law and the order of civil society, than 
on the west The inhabitants were spread along the coast, ; 
principally employed In the fisheries and in trading with the ' 
natives, and seem to have been governed by no principle but 
that of gain, and to have acknowledged no master but their 
passions. The English settlements, for the first century, ' 
extended no farther east than the Penobscot : the coast be- ! 
yond vtgaj sprinkled here and there by French hamlets, a fort 
or a block house, which gave occasion to frequent feuds be- 
tween the people of the rival nations which were then con- ' 
tending for supremacy upon this continent. 

Such is a brief view of the condition of Maine, until the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts was extended over it by the 
charter of 1691, and until her laws had acquired an ascen- 
dancy over the opinions and manners of the people. Be^iide | 
this, the frequent interruption in their pursuits by Indian 
hostilities, and the thrice entire dispersion and overthrow of ! 
all their institutions and domestic establishments by the same . 
cause, prevented the inhabitants from acquiring any perma- ! 
nent character or reaping the fruits of a peaceful government. ; 

In the portion of thig territory over which that most on- j 
tiring and inde&tigable adventurer, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, : 
for a while exerciMd jurisdiction, an attenipt was made to ' 
introduce some formal modes of action. He labored with I 
unwearied effort to give a character and permanency to the i 
institutions of government In 1 639 he obtained from the j 
king, after long and incessant application, the power to es- < 
tabliilh a government in his province, and immediately com- 1 
menced the exercise of authority under his new privileges. 
He thus describes the course he pursued :— " First, I divided 
the whole into eight bailiwicks or counties, and those again 
into AZteea Mvead hondreds, consequently into tithhigs and 



pariahes, as people did increase.*' Of the goveraoMiit he 
adds — ** In my absence I assigned one for my lieutenant er 
deputy, to whom I adjoined a chancellor for the detennin** 
tion of all diflerences arising between party and paity, for 
TMum and tuum only : next to him I ordained a treaaorar, 
for receipt of the public revenue ; to them I added a mar^ 
shal, for the managing of the militia, who hath for hia lieu- 
tenant a judge marshal and other officers to the marshal 
court, whisre is to be determined all criminal and capital mat^ 
ters, with other misdemeanors or contentions for matten of 
honor and the like." To these were added ** an admiral with 
his lieutenant or judge, for the ordering and determining of 
maritime causes, a master of the ordnance, dux '* Theas 
are the standing councillors, to whom is added eight depu- 
ties, to be elected by the fVeeholdeis of the several counties^ 
as councillors for the state of the country, who are authorised 
by virtue of their places, to sit in any <^ the aforesaid eoarts, 
and to be assistants to the president thereof." 

An organization was partially accomplished iind«> this 
ample outline ; but the materials for filling it up were serious- 
ly deficient I'he lord proprietor appointed Sir Thomas Jos- 
selin his first deputy in 1 639, but he probably never cani» 
over ; and the next year his nephew, Thomas Gorges, who 
is styled in the histories of that day, a gentleman of the inns 
of court, was placed at the head of the colonial government. 
Gorges could easily make divisions of territory upon pepoi» 
but he could not so easily furnish the peuple who were to 
occupy his bailiwicks and his hundreds. Great praise is nev- 
ertheless due to this worthy and indefatigable proprietor, who 
was in advance of his age on the subject of colonixatioo : 
he spent a large fortune and wore out a valuable life in pre- 
mature attempts to breathe vitality and civilization i^to this 
wilderness. 

Previous to obtaining full powers of government, which 
he had earnestly sought for several yoara, Gorges took seno 
measures to govern tfie inhabitants who had begun to oo> 
cupy his province. He gave to his colony the name of New 
Somersetshire, from the county in which his estates in £n^ 
land were situated, in 1635, and the same year sent over a 
nephew, Capt Wm. Gorges, as governor ot his territory v-* 
This gentleman held a court at Saco, Maroh 21, 1636, the 
members of which were called commissioners. This is the 
first court of which we have any record in Maine. At this 
court four persons were fined 5 shillings each, for getting 
drunk : Mr. George Cleeves was fined 5 shillings for ** rash 
speeches," and Mr. John Bouighton for incontinency with 
Ann, his fother's servanC, is fined 40 shillings, and said Ann, 
20 shillings, and he to keep the child." The jurisdiction of 
this tribunal extended from Piscataqua to the Kennebeck ; 
but we are not able to find any record of its proceedings 
later than 1 637. Previous to the establishment of thb oourt» 
we have reason to believe that the people in difierent parts 
of the province, regulated their own affiiirs by means of com- 
bination among themselves. The firwt record of any judicial 
proceedings in Maine, commaices thus : — ** At a meeting of 
the commissioners in the house of Capt Richard Bouighton, 
in Saco, this 2 1st day of March, 1636, present Capt Rich- 
ard BouightoD, Capt William Gorges, Capt. Thomas Caus- 
mock, Mr. Henry Josselyn, Gent., Mr. Thomas Purehas, 
Mr. Edward Godfrey, Mr. Thomas Lewis, Gent" Chalmers 
in his annals, speaking of Wm. Gorges, says, ** he ruled for 
some years a few traders and fishers, with a good sense equal 
to the importance of the trust" 

This government was suspended in 1639 by the mom 
formal one which we have above noticed ; the first court un- 
der which was held in 1640 at Saco, and was styled the 
•* General Court" Thomas Gorges, who was a lawyer, and 
the only one of that profession who appears in our aimals 
during the first century of the colony, presided in this conit 
as the deputy of the proprietor, and no doubt gave ta its pro- 
ceedings something more of formality than they had been 
accustomed to receive. He remained in the colony, how- 
ever, but two or three years, sufiiciently long, probably, to 
expel from his imagination all the i:/ Dorado notions which 
many in Europe entertained at that day of this new found 
world. 
This general court eeeou to have performed the nralt^ 
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fturioui dnties of Mtablishiog ordinances for (he public wel- 
tee, trying criminal offencee and redressing private griev- 
4iBees ; it exerdssed the three fold duties embraced in the 
legislatirei execudve, and jndieial powers. At the first conrt 
lield by Gorges, Sept 8, ] 640, there were pending 28 civil 
;«clions, of which 9 were jury trials : there were also 13 in- 
dictments, which were tried by the court without the inter- 
vention of a jury ; Four of these were against George Bur- 
^lett, minister of Agamenlicns, now York, for adultery, breach 
lOf the peace and incontinency, and what appears singular, 
Bnrdett lecoveied judgment in two actions for slander against 
persons for reporting the very facts for which he was found 
^uHty at the same court They passed an order that the 
general court should be held at Saco every year on the 25th 
joi June. They also divided the province into two parts, 
•ne extending from the Piscataqua to Kennebunk, the other 
ikmi Kennebunk to Sagadahock, that is the Kennebeck, and 
in eaeh divisioQ established an inferior court, to be held three 
timet a year, to have cognizance of all cases except ** pleas 
M land, felonies of death or treason." 

AAer the departure of Thomas Gorges, all form and tech- 
nieality disappear from the records. We propose to make 
iome extracts from the proceedings of these ancient courts, 
tm well to show the manners of the age as the mode of ju- 
dicial business jat that day. 

** We present John Diamond and Jane Andrews for sus- 
j^oa. of incontinency. John Diamond is fined 40 shillings, 
.sad an act of separation is mayd, that John Diamond and 
Jane Andrews are not to keep company with one another." 

<• Wo present Goody Mendum for saying to Thomas 
OttHison and John Daniel, submit ye Devils. Fined Ss. fid. 
fot swearing. 

" We present Jonathan Davis for afifronting the court by 
giving unseemly speeches with his hat on. Discharged with 
jan admonition, paying 5 shillings." 

' * Nicholas Shapleigh, Plant in an action of the ca^e for 
unJQSt molestation agst Mr. Robert Knight, defendant The 
jury find for the Plant 40 shillings damage, and costs of 
court. This venlict disaecepted by the court the thing not 
being legal for the jury to bring in a verdict into tliis court 
irfaich exceeded not the sum of 40 shillings." 

• We present Christopher Feersone, for living from his 
wife. One twelve month's time given him by Ae court to 
firocure his wife to come over or else he return to her again." 

•• We present Jane, the wife of John Andrews, for sell 
Ing a firkin of butter unto Mr. Nic Davis that bad two 
stones in it, which contains fourteen pounds, wanting two 
ounces in weight. This presentment owned by Jane An- 
drews and John Andrews, her husband, in five pound bond 
is bound thus, Jane, his wife, shall stand at a town meeting 
at York, and at a town meeting at Kitteiys till two hours* 
time be expired, with her offence written in capital letters 
pinned upon her forehead." " This injunction fulfilled at a 
commiss'n court according to order, January 18, 1653." 

•* Wo present Jona. Thing for speaking discomfully of 
tha court of York, saying, no question but you may cast any 
eaose at the court of York, so long as Hany the coachman 
«t» jndge." "Jona. Thing censured to have 20 lashes, or 
to ledeem it with 12 poimds." 

In 1 661 the court passed the following order : *' It is or- 
dered by the court that eircry juriman, either for the grand 
Inquestor fury of Tiyals, shall have allowed him by the 
coQRty 3 shillhigs per day for their service, he bearing all 
his own charges, while thereon, he continually being allow- 
ed for his time of comeing to court and returning back as 
foUowetb, via. 5 days firom Falmouth and back. 15 shillings," 
dec, mentfoTjinjf the other towns in the province. 

•* We present Mrs, Saiah Morjian for striking of bi?r bus- 
band. Tbe delinquent to stind wUU a pag in her mouth 
half an hour at Kittory, at a. publick town mEcting, antl the 
cause of ber olTcncc writ and put upon her forelieiitl, or pay 
fiO flhiiliugji to tli*^ treaatirer." 

1671. " Thomis NuK^rrj for his %ht and uncivil car- 
riaffs about the i^imen, ii c^ntludrd to pay fiva poomls to 
the trwfurar, or to recetvj^ ten liiahes on hi^ bare skin at the 
poll. Nu Wry statids to the fine.** 

Itfi. " We jpmsenl Chailea Potoiia for Uvbf m idJ« 



lazy life, following no settled employment Major Bryant 
Pendleton joined with the selectmen of Cape Porpos to dis- 
pose of Potum according to law, or pot baia widar tattly 
government." 

" Thomas Cossons charged with suspicion of peijuiy.— 
The court finds him not guilty ; but being convietisd of pre- 
sumptuous and reproachful expressions against Capt. Joshua 
Scottow, which do not appear to be true, is senleiioed lobe 
admonished, and pay the costs, 10 shillings." 

** Mr. John Bray complayns of Goody Fra. Whitte for 
stealing of a silver spoon. The case being ezamiBed belbrt 
the President, Fra. Whitte fined for lying about the pre- 
mises.*' 

These extracts are sufficient to give an idea of the nature 
of legal proceedings in Maine for the first hundred years af- 
ter its settlement. From that period they began to emerge 
from their rude and inartificial form, and to assume some- 
thing of a technical character. But it was not until some 
years after, when gentlemen of the legal profession began to 
preside in the courts and to practise at the bar, that they ao- 
quired the precision and accuracy which preceded the pre- 
sent Augustan period of the law. 

Wc shall take a future opportunity to follow the progress 
of these improvements, and to furnish some notices of those 
persons who have led the way in them for the last century. 

Pertiand, Me. W. 

(To be continued.') 



Bank Dividends, — Semi-Annual Dividends paid at the 
banks in Boston, on Monday, the 5th Oct. : 



Banko. 



Capital* Dividend. •^m'i. 



Atlas, ^500,000 

Atlantic, 600,000 

Boston, 600,000 

City, 1,000,000 

Columbian, 500,000 

Eagle, 500,000 

Freeman's, 160,000 

Globe, 1,000,000 

Granite, 500,000 

Hamilton, 500,000 

Massachusetts, 800,000 

Market, 800,000 

Mechanics' 150,000 

Merchants' 2,000,000 

New England, l,O0O,C0O 

North, 760,000 
Shoe & Leather 



2 pr, cent. 

2 pT, cent. 
3^ pr, cent. 

3 pr. cenL 
3 pr. cent. 
3^ pr. cent. 
3 pr. cent. 
3 pr. cenU 
2^ pf, cent. 
3 pr. cerat, 

2 J pr, cent 
nofie. 

3 pr, cent. 
3^ pr, eetki, 
3 pr. cent 
3 pr, cent 



Dealers', 
Shawmut, 
State, 
Suffolk, 
South, 
Tremont, 
Traders', 
Union, 
Washington, 



500,000 
600,000 
1,800,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
800,000 
500,000 

^17,850,000 



8|pr, 

3 pr. 

3 pr. 

4 pr. 

5 pr. 
pr. 



cent 

cent. 
cent. 
cent, 
cent. 
codL 
cent, 
cent, 
cent 



$10,000 
10,000 
21,000 
30,000 
15,000 
17,500 
4,600 
80,C00 
12,500 
16,000 
20,000 

4,500 
70,000 
30,000 
22^ 

I7,SW 

in.ooo 

54.000 
40,000 
10,000 
16,000 
15,000 

24*oua 

13,750 



3 pr, 
8 pr. 
2| pr, 

f510,rfiO 
Bo*(im Tf^mtript, 



nhcc hundred JTi" Joipi.— Marbleheadjn Musachusetlt 
according to the new census, eontains no losii tban 300 wHp 
owsj and ihe excess of femnka is 1 2i 1 ^ The populiLtiaii in 
1830 was 5150 ; it is now 5675— increase 425— malcsi 2603 
femalci 3^13. The eiptanarjon of the numereinl ilispropoj- 
lion lietween the eexefl, as well si the unueuiU circumetanco 
of widowhiXid, 19 this \, Morbkbead is a fishing town^ and t 
greet oursery for GCamen* A very large portion of the jroung/ 
men plant tliemsehes from home, and the re£idient bhsHu. 
ants, from the exposed a»d perifoua nature of Ihf^ii caJlilij;^ 
m$ often doomed ba i prcmatuiv death. 
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COTTOIV CR€MP OF THE IT. S. 

In our last Number, we presented a table of tbe export 
of Cotton ftom the United Statei, k l%d$ and l^diMa^ an 
appropriate sequel, tbe following table which we find in the 
N. Y. Commercial List, is inserted. 



STATEMENT AND TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
Tlie Growtb, llxpott, Congmnption^ Slc. 

For ihe year ending' dOth September 1840. 





Bales. 


Total 


1839. 


JV«w Orleans* 








To foreign ports 833,625 








Coastwise 124,061 








Stock on hand, Ist 








Oct. 1840 •.27,911 










984,597 






Deductr- 








Stock on han4> 1st 








Oct, 1839 15,824 








Becelred £rom Mobile. 15,386 








Do. do. Florida.. 2,568 








Do. do. Texa^... 3,914 










37,692 










946,905 


568,562 






JktUHHippi. 
. Expert fiom Natchez, aic 








To fbreien. Dorts. ..•••.«.... 


2J208 






Coastwise 


4^9 


6,767 






< 16,432 






Alabttm^ 
















To foreign ports . • . ,854,708 








Coastwise ..85,394 








Biirat and lost... 6,400 








auidc in Mobile^ lat 








Oct, 1840... U87 










448;W9 






Deduofc- 








Stock io Mobile lae 








Oct., 1839 1,464 








l^aouf ed j&om Floridtf, . l^Q 


2,514 










446,726 


251,742 






Flmia. 








Export- 








To foreign ports 61,040 








CpagtwisB. ..*....«. .7$^a 








Slock on hm^ 1st 








Oct.»1840 «300 










186,007 






Deduct-^ 








Stock^onhandisiOct, 1890* 


660 










136,26? 


76,177 






Cttargia* 








Enport from SaTannah— 
1h» foreign ports-* 








Upbmds 100,849 








Sea Islands 8,10S 








Ooestwisr..... 70,299 


- 






284,849 




fVolQ Darien<^ • ^"""^ 




• 




ToNewY«Nrk«......10A^ 








S^ock in Sairannal^ Ist 








Oct,lfi40 2,0li 








Stock in Angasta and 








Hambaro', ls( Ok^lM 








184a........,7?r:.8,730 










1300,527 







TABLE CONTINUED. 



Deduct— 
Stock in Savannah and 
Augusta, 1st Oct., 
1839 



Setah CaroUna* 
Export from Charleston-r 

To foraigyi ports — 

Uplands ..228.191 

Sea Islands. 19,810 

Coastwise ...«. 60,178 



. . .307,679 
From Creorgetownr— 

ToNewTork 13,200 

Stock in Charleston, 1st 
Oct, 1840 4,153 

Deduct— 
Stock in Charleston, Ut 

Oct 1839 4,r06 

RcoeiTed ftom Sayan'b. 4,663 

Do. Florida and Key 
West ..2,469 



North CaroUntu 

Export-^— 

To foreign ports 65 

Coastwise 9,729 

Stock on hand, Ist Oct 

1840...... 200 

Deduct— 
Stock on hand, Ist Oct 
1839 



Bales. 



7,834 



Virjrinia, . 

Export — 
To foreign ports. ..... .7,987 

Coastwise ^ ...... . 6,268 

Manufactured >• .9,000 

Stock onhaxMl, Ist Oct 

1840 ....900 

Deduct— 
Stock oa hand, 1st 0«t» 1899. 

Received at Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, overlaiid 



325,032 



11,838 



9,994 



600 



Total crop of the U. S. 



24,150 
600 



Total. 



292,693 



313,194 



9,394 



. 23,650 
3,250 



2,177,835 



1839. 



205,112 



210,171 



11,186 



22,200 



1,360,532 



Total cEbp as alptia. «.«... ..^ bales w. 2^177,88(1 

Cropof Iwtyetr....... ...... .<*^.*:. 1,36^32 

Increase bales.. .817,303 



Jnstirance CcmpnmeA^-^The Marine Insurnnce Compa* 
nim have been clorng a good buaine^, thus fiTt during the 
prfMi-nt season. For two or three years post Ihcy h&vesuf* 
fereil great looses, mttuy of thejn havi»|^ tr^ade no dividcadg^g . 
arul otLera entirely broken up^butdyrlng the hstsix monthfl 
tli^re havo )>ccn no scvtrc itarniis ttnd the carrying trade bsT- 
ing Le«n profitaible, m&te care baa been taken of the ships, bo 
that many of Iht companl^ now ni«kkc goCKi cJividends- Two 
of th© New Bedford offices hav<^ JeclaTed diifttlemis of 16 per 
cent, cachj arjd one of them 1 2 per oenK for the laat tix 
monlbg. Tbe Oriental Inffuiancfi Co, Salem, has declared n 
eeml-aiinual divlde*nd of i»ix per cent. The NationaL Insu- 
nince Co. Boston, hnvo deckred n pemj-anntud dividend of 6 
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EXPORT TO FOBBlCm PORTS, 

Frfti Ut 0ct9ber, 1839, to 90th September, 1840. 



EXPORT PROM 



ToQ. Britain. 



ToPnnca. 



N.of Earope. 



OtlMT Ponigii 
Porte. 



ToliL 



New Orleans 

Miidanppi (Natchez) 

Alabama 

Plorida 

Georgia (SaTannah and DaiieD) 

South Carolina 

North CaroUna 

Virginia 

Balttmore 

Philadelphia 

New York 

Boatoa , 

Grand TotaL 

Total last year 



610,690 

•2,208 

267,985 

49,962 

189,372 

168,042 

66 

4,466 

1,707 

8,076 

73,611 

628 



239,774 

'80,628 
11,097 
17,942 
62,917 

2,676 

41 

30 

32,092 

368 



23,204 
Vl,824 

29,468 

"830 

763 

176 

34,690 

2,403 



68,967 

4^871 

"636 
2,089 

*26 

'404 

11,923 

109 



2,208 

364,708 

61,049 

207,960 

247,601 

66 

7,987 

2,501 

3,685 

162,216 

3,608 



1,246,791 
798,418 



447,466 
242,243 



103,232 
21,617 



78,616 
12^11 



1,876,003 
1,074,689 



448,373 



206,222 



81,716 



66,004 



801,814 



• The remainder of the shqpmeiito from Mississippi, an inclided in the export from New Orleans. 

Quantity consomed bj and in the hands of 

1839-40 







GROWTH. 






Total Crop ol 


1824-26 


660,000 hales. 


Do. 


do. 


1826-26 


710,000 


do. 


Do. 


do. 


1826-2r 


937,000 


do. 


Do. 


do. 


1827-28 


712,000 


do. 


Do. 


do. 


1828-29 


867744 


do. 


Do. 


do. 


1829-30 


976346 


do. 


Do. 


do. 


1830-31 


1,038,848 


do. 


Do. 


do. 


1831-32 


987,477 


do. 


Do. 


do. 


1832-33 


1,070,438 


do. 


Do. 


do. 


1833-34 


1,206,394 


do. 


Do. 


do. 


1834-36 


1,264,328 


do. 


Do. 


do. 


1885-36 


1,360,725 


do. 


Do. 


do. 


1836-37 


1,422,930 


do. 


Do. 


do. 


1837-38 


1,801,497 


do. 


Do. 


do. 


1838-89 


1,360,532 


do. 


Do. 


do. 


1839-40 


2,177,886 


do. 



CONSUMPTION. 
Total crop of the United Stetes, as above 



bales. 
2,177,835 



8tocfai on hand at the commcBcement of the 

year, 
lit Oct 1839.-4n the Soathem Porta, 31^84 

Da In the Northern Ports, 20,460 



Makes a sapplj of 



62,244 
2,230,079 



Tho Export to Poreign Ports 1,876,008 

Less Texas and other foreign, included 6,609 



Stocks on hand at the ck)se of the year, 

1st Oct 1840.— In the Sou^iem Ports, 40,942 

Do. In the Northern Porto 17,500 



-1,869,494 



Bamt and lost at Mobile 

Do. New York - 



6,400 
560 



58,442 



6,960 



1,984,888 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



1838-89 
1887-88 
1836-37 
1836-88 
1884-86 
1833-34 
1832-83 
1831-32 
1830-31 
1829-30 
1828-29 
1827-28 
1898-27 



296,193 
276,018 
246,063 
222,640 
286,733 
216,888 
196^113 
194,412 
173,800 
182,142 
126,512 
118,858 
120,598 
103,488 



/fote-^U will be observed by the ahe^ statement, lh«t 
there is a very large increase in the crop compared witfi last 
year ; the quantity also exceeds that of any previous year 
by 376,338 bales. Of the new crop, now ga^iering, about 
30,000 bales were received previous to 1st inst principaHy 
at New Orleans. 

It win be seen also that we hcve deducted from the New 
Orleans statement, the quantity received at that port from 
Texas — ^Texas being a foreign ooontry. 

Our estimate of the quantity taken for consumption, does 
not mclude any Cotton manu&ctured in the States south 
and west of Virginia, nor any in that State, except in the 
vicinity of Petenbarg and RkhoKNid. 



Pepuiatien •/ Concordia^ La* — By the ceneus of lb6 
Parish of Concordia, for 1840, it appears that the population 
has more than doubled within the last ten yo^rs. 

Census for 1840, - - - - - - 9,416 

Census for 1830, 4,662 

Increase, ... ■ i ^s^- - - 4^764 

It should be recollected, also^ that in 1830 the greater put 
of the formerly Parish of Madison was included in Concoraia ' 
and that the population of Madison is now greater than Ae 
whole of Conc(Hdia was then. 

ROBT. MILLS, 
Ass^Marshal 
To T. A. a Doviffuv, Bsq. ^--/^^ T\wkr^ 
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iSAO^l 



macEixANEoys. 



:9U 



statement of the amount of Oil imported into the United 
State* in the month of September. 

ttb. Sperm. 



ToNewBadfefd 5^ipe 5700 

Bdgutowa lehip 700 
Nantucket 1 •< 1 m^ 3900 

Stonington 1 " 600 

Fall River 1 ** 340 

Selem 1 <" 880 

Briitol 1 brig ' 160 

Segbarbor 1 ship SOO 

Provincetowii 8 brigs 1050 

Hudson 1 sbip 300 

New Yeik 1 << 350 



BbisL Whale. 
2300 
3300 
100 
3000 
1560 
1460 

1700 

1800 
3050 



Total No. of bbls. 13,58 15,480 

Equal to 896,270 gaUons Sperm, and 488,440 gallons of 
Whale Oil 



Besfittry 9fV»ieri, — Annexed is a statement of Totes re- 


gistered in 


the different Wards of this dtj : 




1st Ward 


- 1782 


10th «- 


. 3168 


Snd "- 


. - 1855 


lllh « . 


. . 2421 


8d " 


. 2237 


12th « - 


. 1180 


4th ". 


- 2333 


13lh ** - 


. 2802 


5th « 


- . 2680 


14th « - 


• 2600 


6th "- 


- - 2074 


15th « . 


- 2595 


7th « 


- 8589 


16th " - 


- 2557 


8th ««- 


. 4143 


17th « - 


• 2694 


9th - 


. 3556 




43,711 


The greatest number of votes ever pdled in 


this city was 


41,1 13 ; which b 3,598 less than the number of voters now 


registered.—^. Y. Sun. 







DOMESTIC GOODS. 

CaUc9 Printing,^ K friend who pssspssss an extensive 
correspondence, has collected the following fiuts* ithich we 
are permitted to laj before our readers. 

CelTsfi g—dt printed m tht Untied Statee per annum. 

Average. 





Factories. Yards, vakie. Total 


States. 




per annum, cts. value. 


New Hampshire, 


2 


5,546,667 18 #721,066 




10 


88,167,667 4,831,146 


Bhode Island, 


9 


!W,624,000 3,481,320 


Connecticut, (none.) 






New York, 


7 


12,202,667 9 1,058,240 


New Jeraej, 


3 


6,101.834 549,120 


PennsjUania, 


4 


8374.667 798,720 


Maiyland, 


3 


3,600,000 8 208,000 




86 


100,112,003 111.667,512 


There are no Prmt works in any of the other SCatei^ 






Journal of Commerce, 



OAte.— From the Cleveland Herald of 5th inst. we find 
there were received at that port for the years ending — 

Busheb Wheat. Bbla. Flour. 
September 1, 1888 - . 890,696 391,836 
September 1, 1839 • . 1^6/>05 244,186 
September 1, 1840 - - 2,644>856 503,347 



Benneio DUcovery in Steam Machinery. — An experi- 
mental trip was made a few days since, from New York to 
Stonington, by the steamboat Eureka, for the purpose of 
witnessing the performance ef some machinery, the inven- 
tion of Mr. Bonnet, of New York, which has attracted the 
attention of machinists and men of scienee, and which, if 
i cces sfu l, is ooQadesed scarcely less important tlian thedis^ 



covery of theii|>plicAiMi to ileatfi'naTigatei. The object 
of the invention is to save heat, or to obtain the power by 
the consumption of a third or fourth of the fud now used, 
making a saving of two-thirds the expense, and requirii^ 
leas space for fuel, which is of vast importance, particularly 
to vessels navigating the Atlantic The experiment is pro- 
nounced a satisfactory one. The consumption of wood dur- 
ing the trip from New Yoric to Stonington, a distance of 130 
miles, was but 3( cords, and, on her return trip, 8 cords. 
The usual conmmption of steamboats making the ^ 

voyage is 25 cords each way. — Phila, Ledger. 
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Cation at mobile, Ala. 

Ststement of the Cotton crop of South Alabama for the 
list twenty three years, ending 30th September of each year. 



YeariL 
1816 . 
1819- 
1820 . 
1831- 

1833 - 
1838- 

1834 - 
1835- 
1836 - 
183r- 
1838 - 
1839- 
1830 . 

laii- 

1832 - 
1833- 
1834 . 
1836. 
1836 - 
1837- 
1838 - 
1839- 
1840 - 



Bales. 

7,000 

. 10,000 

16,000 

35,390 

45,123 

49,061 

44,93 i 

58,383 

74,379 

89,779 

71,155 

80,329 

103,684 

113,075 

135,605 

129,366 

149,613 

197,847 

237,590 

356,943 

283,745 

353,340 

446,043 



4,137 



18,634 



Increase. Decrease. 

3,000 

6,000 

9,390 

30,033 

3,638 

13,359 
16,096 
15,400 

9,174 
23.355 
10,391 
12,530 
3,761 
20,147 
48,334 
39,745 
19,353 
37,802 

33,899 
193,803 

Mobile Letter Sheet, 



We cut from the Clarksville Chronicle the following state- 
ment of the commerce of that place. Clarksville is on the 
Cumberland river, about 46 miles N.W. of Nashville a place 
the name of which is almost unknown in the Atlantic States 
and yet it exports 7000 hhds. tobacco. 

Tobacco— leaf, 556Q hhds. - - . $333,600 00 
do. strips, 1320 do.* - - -356,800 00 
do. stems, 164 do. - - - 3,360 00 



6944» worth 

do. boxes, 11 Sf 

do. bales, 144*- 
Flour - -5359banreU . 
Wheat - 13,000 busheb 

Com - 8000 do. 

Bacon - 34,000 lbs 

Pork - 1659" - 

Lard not ascertflioable — supposed 

Whiriwy*- 70 barrels - 



$593,060 00 
- 2,800 00 

- 684 00 
. 22,450 00 

- 7,200 00 

900 00 

16,800 00 

- 33,336 00 

- 1,600 00 

880 00 



$668,710 00 
It win be seen that our exports of tobacco alone, leaf, ship. 
ped and manufactured, amount to no less than 5517 tons, es- 
timated to be worth, at a moderate valuation, in our own 
market, 595,544 dollars. In addition to the foregoing mani- 
fest it is but proper to remark, that there are many articles 
shipped yearly, which from the fact of their not coming into 
the warehouses, and from the nature of some of them, can- 
not be taken into our account These, together with the 
wheat, flour, com, bacon, dec here specified, would swell the 
tonnage of our exports to about 10,000, (equal, if not supe- 
rior, we piesame, to the tonnage of Nashville herself,) and 
their value to at least 600,000 dollars. All this it must be 
observed, is exclusive of the manufacture of any of the 25 or 
30 furnaces and forges; chiefly in this and the adjoining 
counties of Dickson and Stewart, and for which Claiksville, 
by her geographical situation, is the natural focus of com- 
msrcial and flnandal operations. 

*650(l|t^nfl— f8 tons-— #9 tons— total of tobacco, 6517 tons. 

JnHquUUt^^A friend brought to our office yestev^y an 
anple which grew on a tree^ in Marshfield, which was plant- 
ed by Peregrine White, the first male white person bora in 
New England ! The house which was built by the above 
named indiridaal is still standing in that place, and is doubt- 
IflM the oldett edifice in this country. The house and farm , 
■!• owned and oceupied by the lineal descendants of Ftn- 
grioi Wlittev— iPestfen Jawmai. I 



Pert of Pittebttry^Pc fiylyaa ia Canal 
BiMlneM. 

We preaoit this week the aggregate of the business on the 
Pennsylvania Canal, arriving at and departing ttom the Poit 
of Pittsburg for aboot 4 months, via : froaa the Ifilli of 
March, the time the Canal opened, to the 14th of July, (aone 
only reporting to the 1st of July) furnished by the difibrent 
Canal Transportation Companies, to John B.Bakewell, Wil- 
son McCandiess and Uilliary Branot, Esqr's a coflMnittee of 
Councils, and Wm. Ingram, Esq. Collector, for the ose of 
the Board, for selecting a site for the Marine Hospital for the 
United States on the upper Ohio River, which consiated of 
Dr's. T. G. Mower, H. L. Heiskell and 8. Day. These with 
a large mass of other important and useful infbnnatistt was 
collected and presented to the Msrine Board by theConuni^ 
tees of the Select and Common Councils and the Board of 
Trade. 
106,171 bbls. Flour, 

1,032 do, Whiskey. 
33,431 boxes Window and other Giass, 

1,500 bushels Dried Applesb 
86.616 do. Wheat, 
17^867 do. Coal, 
9,513,435 lbs. Tobacco, in hhds. 
6,813,431 do. Bacon, do. 

138.300 do. Mess Pork, 
1,377,719 do. Cotton in bales, 
474,610 do. Lard *' kegs, 
38,568 do. Butter ** bbls. 
287,334 do. B. Robes and deer ddns in bales, 
2()3,356 do. Wool in sacks, 
44,537 do. Feathers do. 
45,049 do. Hemp bales, 
92.240 do. Ginseng sack^ 
55,741 do. Rags. 
12,411 do. Sole Leather, 
4,340 do. Venison, 
15,130 do. Castings, 
4,591,911 do. Dry Goods, Groceries, Hardwaie, and 
other miscellaneous articles.— i^arnVs JntelL 



We find in the London Journal of Comueroey of October 
3rd, received by the Acadia the following quotation of Ameri- 
can securities — 



Alabama - 


- 1858>9 dt 66 


80 


2 


Indiana - - - 


1861 


66 


66 




do. - - - 


- 1863 




77 




Illinois - - - 


1860 and 


70 


74 




do - . - 


- 1870 




87 




Kentucky 


1868 




86 




Louisiana - 


- 1843 




87 




MaryUnd - - 


1889 




88 




do. - 


- 1888 




83J 


to 4 


New York - - 


1858 




86 


to 7 


Ohio - 


- 1856 




90 




Pennsylvania - 


186!) 




88} 




do, - - 


- 1864 




83i 




do. - - 


1865 




83* 




8. Carolina Palmers 


- 1866 




89 


90 


Tennessee 


1866 




84 


6 


Virginia - 


- 1857 




88 


90 


K. Y. Life and Trnrt 


1848 and 


60 


811 


1 
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From the Bankers' Gircahtr. 

Cotton Bfannfoctiires of Great Brttain, 

AWD CULTURE AKD GROWTH OF COTTeS IK TH» U.S. 

We to-day insert the first of a series of Statements illas- 
Imtive of the rise, progress, and present extent of the Cotton 
manufacture in Great Britohi, and also of the progressive m- 
crease of the culture and growth of the Cotton plant in &e 
United States of North America. The plant having been 
found indigenous to the coasts of South CaroKna and Geor- 
gia, in the S3d and S3d degrees of N. latitude, it was gravely 
debated by the first Congrosa of the Federal Union of the 
North American States in 1791,* whether it would be most 
politic to encourage or discourage its culture ; 1 99,3 1 6 lbs. in 
that year having been exported to Europe as a specimen of 
its quality and adaptation fbr manufacturing purposes. At 
that period the importation of raw Cotton into all Great Bri- 
tain did not exceed 30,000,000 lbs. ner annum, derived chief- 
ly from Brazil, through Lisbon, and from the British West 
India Ishinds, and partially from the south-eastern provinces 
of European Turkey and Smyrna ; for the last nine years of 
the eentuiy, viz, 1791-9, the total importation into all Gteat 
Britain averaged only 29,353,^00 lbs. yearly ; the total ex- 
port of tho article from the United States during the same 
period having increased from 189,816 lbs., as above-mention- 
ed, to 9,630,000 lbs. in 1799. Up to this period for more 
than 30 centurirs, the provinces of Gmerat on the western, 
and Coromandel on the eastern coast of Hindostan, had been 
the chief, and almost exclusive seats of the Cotton manufac- 
ture ) and entirely so, as far as the question of external dis- 
tribution is concerned. It was from these sources that that 
commerce emanated which successively gave such renown to 
Ninevah, Tyre, and Palmyra, (the Tadmor of Solomon in 
the wilderness,) and subsequently to Bussorah, Bagdad, 
Aleppo, Cairo, and Alexandria, and at a later date to Venice 
and Genoa ; until the daring enterprise of Vasco de Gama 
in 1497, emulated by tho renowned deeds of Columbus in his 
discovery (afler the lapse of centuries) of the Western hemi- 
sphere, wafred the flag of Portugal into the eastern seas, by 
the south of the great promontory of Africa, now generally 
known as the Cape of Good Hopo. The dose of tho fifteenth 
and commencement of the sixteenth centuries, was a grand 
epoch in maritime enterprise. Columbus, a Genoese, under 
the auspices of Spain, in 1492-3; Vasco de Gama, a Portu- 
guese, in 1497t Americus Vespucius, a Florentine, in 1498; 
end Sebastian Cabot, under tlie auspices of England, in 1499; 
att contributed to open new fieMs for commercial activity and 
enterprise in both the Eastern and Western hemispheres. 
By the middle of the following (16th) century the Spaniards 
hed become masters of the greater part of the southern 
portioii of the Western hemisphere, as well as of the 
large extent of draggling territory, extending through 15 
degrees of latitude, that connects the two great divisions 
of that hemisphere ; and also, in the north, of the extensive 
territory of Mexico, extending from the gulf known by that 
name on the Atlantic, to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
From that period (middle of the 1 6th century) tho cotton 
fthriea ef Hindostan, in common with other prodacts of east- 
en Asia, were diverted from their former channels, as 
prerioiiBly memJoned, partly l^ the IsthmiM of Darien 



* See Register Vol n. page 126, for ttble of value otEz< 
forte of Cotton from Umted St^tee, 1790 tQ t939« 



and partly by the Cape of Good Hope, when Pananm 
on the Pacific and Porto Beilo on the Athuitic became 
central entrepots for the reciprocal exchange of the pro* 
ducts of Europe and Asia, as Bagdad and Alexandria had 
been in previous time ; and Cadiz, Lisben, and Amsterdam 
became the European suecessors in commercial importance 
of Venice and Genoa. The sixteenth century had neariy 
closed on England befbre she embarked directly in the com- 
merce of eastern Asia, it being 1591 before tho first ships 
sailed direct from England beyond the Cape of Good Hope; 
since when England has outstripped ail oompetilore alike in 
commercial, as well as in political supremacy. From the 
middle of the 1 7th century down to Uie present time, the 
commerce and influence of England in Asia and parts bsyon4 
the Cape of Good Hope have been progressively on the in- 
crease; but it was during the war, from 1793 to 1815, that 
London became the entrepot for all the products of Asia for 
European distribution and consumption ; during this period 
3/ ! 00,000 pieces of cotton fabrics, exclusive of nanquins from 
China, formed part of the producU annually imported into 
London from Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, partly for use 
in England, but chiefly for re-distribution over all parts of 
Europe, Northern and Wrstem Africa, the Wttt Indies, and 
America ; and in addition to the large importation of cotton 
fabrics, as }ust mentioned, into liondon, the United States of 
America, from 1S02 to 181 S, also imported large quantitiea 
direct from Hindostan. Notwithstanding this large induo^ 
tion of the cotton fabrics of Asia into Europe and America^ 
the growth of the plant in tho West Indies and Brazil, as 
well as in the United States of America, had during the 
same time, progiessively increased ; as had, consequently, the 
manufacture in Great Britain ; so that her importation of raw 
cotton, from 1800 to 1814, had increased from an average of 
29,730,000 lbs. annually in 1790-9, to an average of 67,- 
700,000 lbs. annually during the latter period; and the 
growth in the United States, during the same period, had itim 
creased from an average of 9,430,000 lbs. annually to 38,407,- 
000 lbs. The year 1815, immediately afrer the close of the 
war, now becomes the commencement of another great epoch 
in the history of the Cotton manufacture, surpassing in extent 
and importance all that thousands of years bad experienced, 
as far as history frirnishes us with means of drawing a paral- 
lel. In the brief space of fifteen years, England has not mer»> 
ly entered into competition with the manufactures of the 
East, thou^finds of years established, — she has not been con- 
tent with supplying herself by her own internal means, but 
she is now sending annually to parts beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, a five-fold greater quantity of cotton fabrics than 
all Hindostan, from Cape Comorin to the Indue, and Buram- 
pooter, with its 1 50,000,000 of people, were ever able to sup* 
p|y,---she is in hd annihilating the operation in Hindostan^ 
and rendering it 91s obsolete, as the seat of manuftctoie, ae 
Tyre and Tadmor, Bagdad and Panama, with other places 
we have mentioned, have for ages been ebecrfete as commer- 
cial emporiums. 

To what cause is to be assigned this extraordinary change 
m the commercial relations of the world ? A stranger to- 
tbe nature of ^ operation wiH suppose that the united en« 
ergies of myriads of people are exclusively devoted thereto 5 
the fsct of the extent o# the opemtion Is ia kmH extraerdi* 
naiy 1 but it becomes wonderfril when k ie seMi not to five 
emploTiBent in aO Great Brittin wad Ivebnd to half a nii)« 
UoAOf personeof idla^e^end of b^tt^MM I»ef9afi^l% 
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as this may seem, if any credit is due to parliamentaiy au- 
thority, the declaration we have here made u not more strange 
than true. From a return presented to Pailiament, in the 
Session of 1838, by the Inspectors of Factories under the 
Factories* Regulation Act, we find the number of cotton 
Victories at work in September, 1838, to have been 1815, 
and 92 unoccupied; the 1815 at work giving employment 
to only 259,962 persons, of whom 12,335 were children 
nnder 13 years of age ; 98,723 were young persons from 
13 to 18 years of age; 43,933 from 18 to 21 years of age; 
and 104,971 of 21 years of age and upwards, of whom only 
51,013 were males; and these numbers include power-loom 
weavers, as well as all employed in the operations of carding, 
•pinning, doubling, twisting, and warping ; all the addition- 
al operations, including the wrecks of the hand loom wea- 
vers, with bleachers, printers, dyers, finishers, &c. of every 
grade, will not make up the half million we have before 
mentioned. In a Supplement of the 26th ultimo, wherein 
we have exhibited a statement showing the present state of 
the trade in wool and of the woollen manufacture, we have, 
[See Reg. page 233,] exposed the delusion that prevailed in 
respect to the number of persons supposed to have been em- 
ployed in that indigenous branch of our national industry ; 
and we have there laid bare the mysterious agency which 
empowers such unbounded production, and at the same time 
occasions such increasing embarrassment and privation. — 
We have there shown that an elemental agency of water 
and steam, equal to the power of 27,784 horses, in conjunc- 
tion with an indefinite power of mechanical agency concen- 
trated in limited and peculiar localities, had annihilated the 
domestic employment in manufacturing processes in 800,- 
000 families spread over the whole of the country. In like 
manner it is the agency of water, equal to the power of 13,- 
000 horses, and of steam, equal to the power of 46,640, 
horses, in conjunction with an unassignable limit of mechani- 
cal power, that is leading to the anniliilation of manufactur- 
ing operations in Hindostan, after more than thirty centuries 
of duration ; such being the cause of the extraordinary in- 
crease and unbounded means of production ; in the same 
page of the Supplement previously referred to, we have also 
explained the cause of the anomaly of increasing embar- 
laasment and privation resulting from it ; instead of that in- 
creasing ease and enjoyment; so deservedly and so reasons* 
biy to be expected to result We have, shown that water, 
cteam, and mechanism, applied to manufacturing purposes, 
are non-consuming means in a ratio proportionate to what 
would be the consumption of those artisans, or manual la- 
borers, whose labor they supersede ; the absence of demand 
occasioned by the privation to which the superseded laborer 
is doomed occasions so much less consumption of exchangea- 
ble commodities; hence the solution of the anomaly of pro- 
gressively diminishing value of manufactured productions in 
the face of progressively increasing distribution. It is this 
to apply the language of a journalist of the present day, 
" which csusea the eifect of wattT, Flt^:im, mechanism lo bo 
iriarked b^ ih^ boiiea and ghastly fl.e|»ct of its count less vic- 
tims, and niore hecateirabs to he sacrificefl to their powpratid 
genius than eier passed throiiRh the flame* (o Moloch." But 
it is not our purpose here to tlilatp on tho cJfect^ which ihe 
mighty agency of ateam and mecbonisru is producing on the 
social ftlallons of the wor^l, our further objervatlons will be 
confined to directing att<?nliun to (he sialislical facta which 
the accompanying: poEses trmtnin. The first CKliibila the 
total quantity of Cotton-Wool ini|jonod in carh year since 
18 1 a, Riul the pioj^oriion re-exported in a raw ttiite, and in 
yarn, and in a manuf.ictureil ^late ; the firopQrtion in the 
litter Biate i» necfsSfiarily hypoihetiMi, -whether near or dis- 
tant from the actual weight of Cotton so exported no mofe 
definite meani*, as far as we arc aware, exist ; many of our 
friemii will, doubllc^,be beUer able tojud|;e iJiati ourselves 
how far, or olherwayi, U approsimalea to accuracy ; at all 
event?, the diHerrnco, after deducting the weight 'exported 
under the three mentioned beadi, wlM conilHutc the quariii- 
t^ for internal manufacture and cohsymption ; it would, 
however, hate shown the progrea* of homo consumption 
more (satisfactorOy^ if the quantity flpon^ instead of tiic quun^ 
lily le^ fot s^iiywig, had fortoed Iha b«ts of lJi« hy|>oili«sii|, 



but we had not the means at hand for diowing the lerak in 
that yfrny. The same page exhibits the propottion of Cot- 
ton- Wool imported from each of nine different parts of the 
world in each year since 1 826, by which it will be seen that 
the United States of America supply more than four-fifths 
of the whole ; thi«, however, does not show the extent of 
its culture in that country, inasmuch as the United States 
are now spinning and manufscturing to a great extent, and 
further, exports a large quantity of Raw Cotton to France, 
and partially to other parts of Europe, so that the total waif^ 
now grown in the United States approximates, if not attains, 
750,OOL>,000 lbs. annually. The second page of statistics 
inserted to-day exhibits the lbs. weight of Yam, and the de- 
clared value thereof, exported from Great Britain to each of 
thirteen different parts of the worhl in each of the twenty- 
six years 1814-1838. 

(For Tubular Statement tee next page.) 



Population of Charletton^ S, C, — According to the oen* 
sua just completed, the population is as tbliows, compared 
with 1830: 

1830. 1840. 

White males 6,326 6336 

White females 6,502 ft,t203 



j 12,828 

: Gain in white population, 291. 

I Free colored males 814 

I Do. do. females 1,293 

I 2,107 
I Loss of free colored 

I Male slaves 6^77 

Female slaves 8,577 



Loss of slaves 



15,354 



13,029 

584 
977 

1,561 

6,334 
8,339 

14,673 



546 



681 



^1 



1,026 



Census of 1830 of city. . .30,289 

Census of 1840 of city. . .29,263 Deduct gain in^ 

white, ] 

Loss of population 1,026 

1 white over lOO 

3 free colored females over. . . " 

2 male slaves " 

5 female slaves '* 



11 persons over 100 years. Five white males <hrer 20, who 
cannot read and write. — Ntlet* Hegister, 



Improved Pump. — The patent pnmp of A. Fehon A Co. 
of Troy, on exhibition at the Fair, has received a great deal 

of attention, and elicits universal commrndation. Its con- 

Etruetlon im «uc-h that il can be nsed either as a draw or a 

^ rbrco pump, and thoygb it occupica not mote tlian two feet 

aqqare of »]>at-e, it is capaljle of turning oof a bflrrel of wnter 

per minute, throwing ihe water 40 feet wiib ease, worked 

1 1^ a child six years of age* It is part'tcularly adif led to 

I cist(^m8 and ship, and can be used in any degree of tem- 

I pemiureT as it dischari^s all the water out of it when work* 

j hig ceases^ and consequently b not llvjble to be iroien vp* 

I It iv already in uso at Ihe Navy Yard, where it gives un- 

' qualified sntisfacUon, and numerDaH orders for shipB are 

being fulfill^'d. lia highosit cost, we believe, is $th- 



E^traortlinur^ Ciratfnstance. — We learn thnt Mr. Jolin 
Mackintire, ehief engineer of the Bleamsbip Britannia, baa 
made three [laBsageB a crow the Atlantic Occao in U*w thnn 
two montkfi^ — of which time he remained in port abeinl eigh- 
teen days» The number cff days occupied on ihe ppesage was 
thirty nine, or about thirteen each. He pcrfonncd tiSi pw- 
sage from Bo«iton to Liverpool and returned, after tcmsfninff 
b Liverpool six days (from 15th to 19th Sept.) m*fte msnth 
mndhffo ffii^f,— yffi(f#ro. 
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COTTON TRADE WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 



»7ft 



TABri^AR STATEIHEIVT 

SihowiDg, 1 at, the quantity in lbs. of Cotton- Wool imported into the United Kingdom from all parta of the world in 
each of the 26 years 1314 — 1839; 2d, the quantity in lbs. Weight Re-exported in each of the same yearn; 3d, the 
quantity retained for Spinning; 4th, the proportion exported as yam or twist adding 10 per cent for waste in spinniog; 
5th, the official value of Cotton Manufactures exported ; 6th, the official value converted into lbs. weight of woo! at the 
rate of 3 lbs. of Wool for eveiy £. of official value; 7th, Total lbs. weight exported out of the quantity retained for 
spinning; 8th, showing the lbs. weight remaining for Home Consumption, all in each of the said 26 yeazs 1814—1839. 



*«* The Total quantity of Cotton-Wool imported in Uie 7 y«an 1791-7 averaged on)y 26,984,676 Um. ammally, aod 
from 1798 to 1812, as under vix^ in the 





Total Imported. 


Szpoitedas 
Yank 


Exported at 
Manulactures. 


9 Years 1798—1606 
6 « 1807—1812 


61,525,668 
79,526,187 


6,500,000 
9,087,400 


20,341,600 
42,581,437 



leaving for Home Consumption during the same 15 years an average of about 24,000,000 Ibe. annually; the War of the 
United States during 1812-14 having diminished the supply of the Raw Material from thence during those years, caused 
the exportation for 1 814, to exceed the importation in that year, but the balance of Stock from 1810-1 1 enabled tlie Home 
Consumption U> continue undiminished. 



•^ 



Tears. 



1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1636 
1837 
1888 
1889 
1840 



(1) Total 
weight 
imported. 



pounds. 
58,887,183 
98,790,698 
93,685,105 
124,803,057 
177,178,438 
149,467,129 
149,322,869 
130,196,651 
140,914,740 
188,572,418 
147,099,446 
226,052,134 
174,706.610 
272,448,909 
227,760,642 
222,767,411 
263,961,452 
288,674,853 
286,882,525 



(2) Re- 
exported. 



pounds. 

5,455,813 

5,949,852 

6,523,646 

7,090,281 

13,288,287 

15,292,721 

6,024,038 

14,689,497 

18,269,776 

9,318,403 

13,299,185 

18,0^,953 

24,474,920 

18,134,170 

17,396,776 

30,288,779 

8,584,976 

22,308,555 

18,027,940 



303,656337.17,363,822 
326375,425 24,461,963 
363,702,963'32,779,734 
406,959,057*31,739,763 
407,286,783 39,722,031 
507,286,744|30,644,469 
388,l55,226j37,515303 
530,000,000 .... 



(3) Retain- 
ed for 
spinning. 



(4) Exported 
in yarn or 
twist, allow- 
ing 10 per 
cent for 
waste. 



pounds. 
53,431,370 
92340346 
87,161,459 
117,712,776 
163,890,151 
134,174,408 
143,298,831 
1 15,607,154 
122,644,964 
179,254,015 
133,800361 
208,047,181 
50,231,690 
254318325 
210,316,627 
192329366 
255,426,476 
266,366,298 
268304,585 
286,293315 
302,413,462 
830,923,229 
375,220,294 
367364,752 
476,642375 
8503^9323 



pounds. 
14,060,589 
10,165,701 
17314,742 
13,989,120 
16318,042 
19393350 
25335,557 
23,679,005 
29355315 
30,116,885 
36,966,067 
85305,764 
46397,473 
49,866350 
55,556,326 
67,584365 
71319,876 
70303384 
83333365 
77,688,777 
84,126314 
91,535317 
97310,144 
113300,651 
125,688360 
II53I83IO 



(5) Official 
value of man- 
ufactures ex- 
ported. 



(6^ Equivalent (7) Total 
or manufac- 1 weight ex- 
tures in weight porteid in yarn 
of cotton at the and manu- 



£ 

16,535.628 
21, 4 SO, 792 
lfi,lS3,^n5 
20,13.1,960 
2U:92,:J54 
in,fi9ri,/53D 
20,r>03.93C 
21,642,a3fi 
24450,27*2 
24,U933a 
27,171,656 
26,597375 
21,445,743 
29,203,138 
28,981,575 
31310,474 
85361,381 
33,682,476 
37,060,750 
40,058,153 
44,201346 
44,849,038 
50,646312 
41,900,110 
54390,608 
58,471305 



rate of 3 lbs. 

for £1 of 

value. 



pounds. 

49306,584 

64,442,376 

48,551325 

60,401,898 

63377,062 

50,089317 

61,529,778 

64,928,808 

73,677316 

72,358,077 

81,514,608 

79372,725 

64,337,229 

87,609,414 

86,944,725 

95,431,422 

106384,143 

101,047,428 

111,182,250 

120,174,450 

132304338 

134,647,114 

151345,836 

125,700330 

163,771,609 

175,415,415 



iactures. 



pounds. 

63,667,173 

743O8377 

65,866,667 

74,391318 

80395,104 

69,983367 

86,865,335 

88,607313 

102332331 

102,474,962 

118,480375 

115,578,689 

110,734,702 

136376304 

142,501,051 

163315,687 

177,104319 

171,251312 

194,416,115 

197,863336 

216,730,352 

226,820,731 

248355,980 

23930038 1 

289,460,669 

291,233,425 



(8) tbs. weight 
remain U3g for 
Home Con- 
sumption. 



pounds. 

18,232,769 
21,294,798 
43321,758 
83,795,147 
64,190,841 
56,433,496 
26399,341 
19,712,133 
76,780,062 
15319,586 
92,468,482 
89,496388 
117,642,261 
67315376 
29314,179 
78322,459 
95,415386 
74,388,470 
88,429,779 
85,683,110 
104340,498 
126,264314 
128,063,771 
187,181,506 
59,406,498 
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COTTON TRADB tflTH GREAT BBITAIIf--MI80fiLLANEOl3. 
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TABLE CO^TIIVITED. 

(]:;^Tho foDoiwing statement shows the proportion of the total Weight imported as in Column 1 above; fix«n each of 
%he eight undermentioned parts of the worid in each year since 1826; the absence i>f supply from Egypt m 1833-4, we 
l>elieve resulted from the crop of tho^ two years having been contracted fcr by 8om6 French speculators. 



Tte^fB, 


United Slates 
of America. 


BraiSl, 


British &ast 
Indies. 


Egypt 


BHtish 
W. Indies. 


Italy and 
Malta. 


Turkey. 


Colombia. 


Chiftand 
Peru. 


1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 


pounds. 
216,924,812 
161,762,289 
167,187^96 
210,885»858 
):X19,388,628 
219,758,753 
237.506,758 
269,203,075 
284,465,812 
289,615,692 
820,651,716 
431,437,888 
811,685,800 


pounds. 
20,716,162 
29,143,279 
28,878,386 
83,092,072 
31,695,761 
20,109,660 
28,463,821 
19,291,396 
24,986,409 
27,501,272 
20,940.146 
24,454,506 
16,948,011 


pounds. 1 pounds. 
20,930,542 4,084,741 
32,1«7,001 .6.454,386 
24,867,800 5,894,480 
12.481,761 3,048,633 
25.806,153 :7,714,474 
35,178,626 8,824,111 
32,755,164 554,364 
32,920365 444,437 
41,429,011 6,181,270 
76,94«,846 '4.807,781 
61,616,087 17,273.411 
40,289,291 4,751,923 
46,085,910 2,864,698 


pounds. 
7,166,881 
6,893,800 
4,640,414 
3,429,247 
2,401,695 
2,040,428 
2,084,862 
2,296,625 
1,815,270 
1,714,387 
1,696,498 
1,529,356 
1,248,164 


pounds. 

279,847 

113,286 

61,284 

27,088 

879,636 

49,802 

33,006 

826,458 

2.704,968 

2,799,288 

1,440.174 

996,764 

.... 


poundSk 
986,838 
471,902 
91,906 
363,077 
306,560 
239,779 
4?3,898 
410,730 
667,949 
667,130 
608,129 
660,556 


pounds. 

567,682 

726,841 

679,664 

221,881 

334,691 

293,602 

305,033 

1,004,840 

1,904,369 

2,339,986 

2,258,867 

2,877,194 


pounds. 

124,496 

179,618 

69,878 

46,629 

67,661 

1,194 

56 

78,759 

868,222 

877,871 

427,159 

665,313 



•See Vol. n. p. 126, for value of Exports of Cotton from the United States, from 1790 to 1838. 
[Troo other tablet are deferred tUl next J^Tumben,] 



J^eBtrt, Mudge and Feather$t9naugJC$ Heportj — In 
Galignani's Paris Messenger, of August 5, we find the fol- 
lowing article. It is a complete refutation, in a few words, 
oT the position assumed by the British CommiBsioners. and 
billows the irrelevancy of their parade of geographical facte. 
[Seini Weekly ^dvei'tiser, 

'^nte IV. Eastern BonndaiT Qaestlonu 

To the Editor:— 

'fiir — In your paper of yesterday, you present your readers 
^th the closing paragraph of the report of Messrs. Mudpe 
•and Featherstonau^h on the North Eastern Boundary, in 
which oertam statements are made as ** the result of their 
mission." The first of these statemenu is that ** they hacve 
Ibund a line of highlands, agreeing with the language of the 
second article of the treaty of 1783, extending from the 
north-weftemmoet head of the Connecticut river to the 
«otirc«a of the Chaudiere, vnd passing thence in a north- 
easterly direction, south of the Roostuc, to -the Bay of 
Chalcurai^ 

By casting an eye upon the map of the territory as con- 
Inned in your paper of May last, it will appear that the 
Roostuc (or Aroostook as it is usually called in the United 
'8ti^) Is a tributary of the St. John flowing into it in a 
nonn easterly direction. The highlands sought for are ac- 
-cording to the treaty, t6 be liighlands, ** which divide those 
livers which empty themselves into (he 8t. Lawrence, from 
those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean.'* To find these 
highlands south of the 8t. John and its tributaries, hi of course 
lo deny that fhe St John is a river falling into the Atlantic 
Ocean. iSuch is the ground taken by Great Britain since 
1818, but stt^nously resisted by the United States. This 
diflerence of Opinion lied at the bottom of the whole coritro- 
'▼ersy. ftnd the statement of Messrs. Mudge and Feather- 
«tonaugh is a simple petitio pnneipii. If. the two chisses 
dr rivers described in the treaty, viz : those that empty them- 
•rWea into the St Lawrence, and those which fall into the 
Atlintie Ocedn. the 8t John, (as the United States aflirm,) 
Itelongs to the latter, the highlandt of the treaty cannot be 
ibdnd aouih of the Roostuc. 

The bther staieibent quoted byyoa from the report of 
|feigrs.)Kudge and Featherstonaugh, is as follows:— « We 
ftirther report ihat there does not exist in the disputed terri- 
tory any other lineof highlands, Whicli is in accordance with 
ibo Mcond- article of the treaty of 1788. and that the line 
whkh tp claimed on the part of the United Sutas, •■ the 
Mm of Iht hifhlandf of the tre^f of 1783, doee not ^mot 



nearer than from forty to fifty miles of the north-i 
most head of the Connecticut river, and therefore baa no 
pretension to be put forward as the line intended by the 
treaty of 178S.'* Without dwelling on the &ct, that the 
north-westernmost head of the Connecticut is itself in con- 
troversy, ft is sufficient to observe, that the line of highlands 
of til e treaty is to commence **firom the north^wettem angle 
of Nova 6'cotia, viz. that angle which is formed fay a Ima 
drawn due north from the sources of the St Croix river lo 
the highlands." As no highlanda which pass sooth of the 
Aroostook, can strike this due north line mvtcti nearer than 
a hundred miles from the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, 
no such highlands can have any pretension to he put forwaid 
as the line intended by the treaty of 1788. 

The known impartiality of the Messenger is respectful^ 
appealed to, for the insertion of the foregoing eonnter ftafe^ 
menti. 

AN AMERICAN. 



Satio of Salvage to Seamen.^-^After a long whtKaf 
▼oyage. the ship Ninus fell in with the deeertod wreck ot 
the schooner Eliza a little BOinh of the Bermudas. HOr 
cargo consisted of oil and candles, which wore saved by the 
officers and crew of the Ninua. The salvors settled with 
the owners of the oil, dec, out of court, by allowing thm 
forty-two per cent of the value «f the property saved, asd 
the agents of the Ninus settled with most of her crew, hy 
allowing them the same share they were entitled to of tka 
proceeds of the whaling voyage, according to the abippiflf 
articles. Some of the sailors, however, were dtsaatis6ed widi 
litis distribution, and commenced a suit for more; but Judge 
Davis, on Friday, deckkKi that the ratio waa jvit and i 
able. — Boitm Pott, 



Neio Seapoft in Terat.'^k Texas paper mentions dm 
discovery of a ntw harbor, at the ** West pass** of Galveston 
bay, about 28 miles from Gatveaton. A new dfy, called Seta 
Lonis, has been laid out on an island of that name, separated 
from the main land by a strait of 106 yards wide, over whidi 
a bridge is now in process of constnicti<m« The depth ortt 
the bar, at low tide, is 12 feet, and the haibor is said to pee* 
sees great advantages over Gtdveston. in regard to the factltfy 
and safety of approaching it The island of 8an Louis, it 
is said, is not liable to overflow, and die site is free from 
marshes. Lots have been sold at a good price. It is in con- 
templation to nm a railroed, 14 miles long, from San Loiie 
40 the river Braioa. 
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Wb publithed on Saturday last an article from the Ameri- 
can Farmer on the subject of a new species of Wheat, ac- 
companied by an engraving of the same. The following 
mcplanalory note, copied from the Farmer of yesterday, will 
riiow that the wheat in question is not a new sppcies, but 
is well known, and has been heretofore tried and its real 
worth ascertained : — Baltimore Jimerican, 

New Species of Wbeat. 

Baltxmorb, Oct. 8, 1840. 
To the EiKior of the Jimerican Farmer *. 

8i«,— I think it proper to take the earliest occasion to no- 
tice the new species of wheat, a drawing of which has just 
been published in the American Farmer, and copied into 
wo American and Patriot, accompanied by a letter from Mr. 
Read. I do this for the double purpose of saving money 
and trouble to ail concerned. This new species of wheat, 
18, without doubt, the Egyptian wheat, Triticum compositvm. 
For a drawing and a description of which, see Loudon's 
Emyclopedia of Plants. The engraving in Loudon and that 
in the Parmer present the same characters precisely. Be- 
ttdes, I have often seen the Egyptian wheat, and the head of 
the new species which has been exhibited to me, is identical 
with the Egyptian. This kind of wheat was introduced into 
England in 1 799, and from that time to the present has made 
frequent appearances in the United States. 

It has been called successively the E^ryptian, Svrian, 
JKany'Sfiiked, Seven^headed, Reedy Wildgoote wheat, &c 
Ac. The name of '* WUdgoose" vras given to it from the 
fcct that a few grains of it were found some yeara ago In the 
crop of a wildgoose that was killed on the shores of Lake 
Champlain. The name ** Reed wheat" was given to it be- I 
cause of its stout stem resembling small reed, or cane. It 
was recaved by the Philadelphia Society for promoting agri- 
culture, in 1807, from (General Armstrong, then our minis- 
terat Paris. Judge Peters took charge of a part of it, and 
grwr of it five or six years. It was at first very productive 
imder his cultivation, a pint of seed sown in drills and hoed, 
producing one bushel and a peck of grain . But after Uie 
tnt three or four years, the Judge says it did not thrive suf- 
ficient to authoriie extensive cultivation. At that time it 
was extensively distributed by the above named society.— 
Judge Buel said he had seen extensive fields of it In the 
Bomestic Encyclopedia, published in 1821 , it is stated that 
the Egyptian wheat does not yield as much flour as any of 
tile oUier kinds, and that Ihe flour is scanrely superior to that 
obtained from Ae finest barley. In March, 1838, it was sell- 
ing in Albany, N. Y., at Jive doUara per buihel. 

It has several times been brought firom Santa Fee, by 
travellers and traders. It appears to be cultivated in that 
comitry, probably owing to its better adaptation to the cli- 
inate than any other kind. That tiie Osage Indians might 
tove obtained it fram SanU Fee, is no way improbable.— 
How it found iu way from Egypt to Santa Fee, I cannot 
protend to gueas. unless a wild goose also carried it from 
me former to the latter country ; which on reflection is scarce- 
ly more improbable than the fact stated above, that one of 

these birds carried it to the shores of Lake Champlain 

From all these facts it would appear that if the wheat in 
qaestion had been adapted to our climate, or was susceptible 
of aodimation, and in other respects a good variety, it would 
bave gone into general cultivation long before this time, and 
I take it for granted tiiat an article Uiat had been so extern 
aively distributed and so thoroughly experimented upon, 
would have been retained and universaHy cultivated, if it 
bad been found valuable. During the twenty years of my 
agricultural experience it has been presented to my notice 
at leaat twenty tioaea. Tour obedient servant, 

Ginio^r B. Smitu. 



CJommerce of l^uebec 

SHIPPING. 

Comparative Statement of Arrivals at the Port of Que- 
bec mtiie yea rri 1839 and 1840, to the undermentioned 
datesy mclusive : — 



1840— Oct. 3 
1839— Oct. 5 



VetteU, 

- 1,130 
909 



Tonnage* 

888,446 
303,3 U 



Increase In favor of 1840 - . 221 86 13t 

The total number of arrivals in the year 1839 waa 1065 
▼easela— 357,659 tons— thus showing an increase, alreadr 
this year, of 66 vessels— 80,789 tons. 

Comparative Statement of Clearance: 

Ve$$el$, Tonnage, 



1840— Oct. 8 
1839— Oct 6 



911 
820 



296,351 
362,445 

33,906 
1120 vea. 



Increase in favor of 1840 - • . 91 

The total amount of clearances in 1839 wai 
aela— 869,689. 

FLOUR. 

The following statement shows the quantity of Flour ex- 
ported from the port of Quebec, from the opening of the 
navigation to the 8d inst inclusive : 

To Liverpool .... bbls. 68,944 
To London .... 12.607 

To Hull .... 5735 

1,609 

19,594 

14,263 

629 



To Bristol 
To Glasgow 
To Greenock 
To other ports 



H^ttraortSnary Productiont.'-V/t have before us three 
p«ar» and an apple, specimens of the second bearing of trees 
on tile farm of Mr. William D. Clark, near Delaware city. 
The first crop, which was very abundant came off in July. 
In August the trees bloomed again, and are now producing 
ftnit of the kind before ua, which looks as if it had passed 
•wwugh tlia naoal tloMt a^d 9tum»,r^ Delaware SeumalX 



ToUl to the United Kingdom • 
To the lower ports and West Indies 

Total exported - . . . 
In 1889, tho export of flour waa as follows: 
To Great Britain 
To Ireland 

To B. N. A. Colonies 
To British West Indies 
To Cuba, 

Total m 1839 

Showing an increase, abeady, m favor of 1840, of 88|. 
125 barrels. 

EMIGRANTS. 

The number of emigrants arrived this season, up to the 
8d inst. J- 22,066 To the corresponding period in 1839 
tbe number waa 7214.— Increase in favor of 1840, 14,851. 

JWercury, 



118.271 
13,281 

131,652 

hbls. 13,823 

100 

8O36I 

2,028 

1,626 



bbls. 48,427 



We unfJcTstand that Iha paFserifCfB by the Karragansett 
on Thursday erenrng bst, who left New York at 5 h. 11 
m. P. M , were at Stoniiigton depot at I h. 33 m. A, M,^ at 
Providewre ten mitnilea before 4. and nt Boston ot half pa»t 
6 A. M. This ts rapid trftveliiug, and chararleriiUc of tbe 
exrraoniinar>^ speed of thU fine steamer, whicii has recently 
bci^n put in coojpleUi Ofder, having new copper boikra on 
her guard*. 



• Jnother Revolutionary Hero Gone. — Died, in Boston, 
on Saturday last, Mr. William Pierco, aged 96 years— kme 
of the few survivors of the celebrated Boston Tea Party of 
T5, and a jMiudonar of th« fiavolutioa. (^ 
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Tlie Alliance Frigate. 

The last arrival from Europe brought intelligence of the 
death of Admiral Edwards, in his 95th year, who in 1781 
was captured in the Atalanta, of 16 guns, by the American 
fHgate Alliance, of 32. The contest, however, was notso une- 
<PMlI ai. might be inferred from this simple announcement ; 
for the Atalanta was zealously supported by another British 
Teasel of 14 guns, the Trepassy. The particulars of the 
engagement are thus Ftated in Cooper's Naval History, vol. 
1 . pp. 222, 223. The Alliance was commanded by Capt. John 
Barry, and was on her return from France, whither she had 
gone to convey Col. Laurens as a diplomatic agent. 

"On the 28th of May, 1781, she made two sail, that were 
standing directly for her. It was late in the day, and the 
Btrangera, when near enough to remain in sight during the 
darkness, hauled up on the same course with the Alliance, 
evidently with a view to defer the action until morning. — 
At day-light on the succeeding day, it was nearly a dead 
caloa, and when the mist cleared away, the two strangers 
were seen at no great distance, with English colors flying. 
They were now distinctly made out to be a sloop of war 
that rated 16 guns, and a brig of 14. The sea was perfect- 
ly smooth, and there being no wind, the two light cruisers 
of the enemy were enabled to sweep up, and to select their 
positions, while the Alliance lay almost a log on the water, 
without a steerage way. Owing to these circumstances, it 
was noon before the vessels were near enough to hail, when 
the action commenced. For more than an hour the Alii- 
ance*foaght to great disadvantage, the enemy having got on 
her quarters, where only a few of the aftermost guns would 
bear on them. The advantage possessed by the English 
vessels, in consequence of the calm, at one time, indeed, 
gave their people the greatest hope of success, for they had 
the fight principally to themselves. While things were in 
this unfortunate state, Capt. Barry received a grape shot 
through his shoulder, and was carried below. This addi- 
tional and disheartening calamity added to the disadvantages 
of the Americans, who were suflfering under the close fire 
of two spirited and persevering antagonists. Indeed, so con- 
fident of success did the enemy now appear to be. that when 
the ensign of the Alliance was shot away, this fact, coupled 
with the necessary slackness of her fire, induced their peo- 
ple to quit their guns, and to give three cheers for victory. 
This occurred at a moment when a light breeze struck the 
Alliance's sails, and she came fairly under the steerage way. 
A single broadside from a manageable ship changed the en- 
tire state of the combat, and sent the enemy to their guns, 
•gain, with the conviction that their work yet remained to 
be done. After a manly resistance, both the English ves- 
sels, in the end, were compelled to haul down their colors. 

^'The prizes proTed to be the Atalanta 16, Capt. Edwards, 
with a crew of 130 men, and the 1>epassy 14, Capt Smith, 
with a crew of 80 men. Both vessels were much cut up, and 
tliey sastained a joint loss of 41 men in killed and wounded. 
Nor did the Alliance escape with impunity, having had 1 1 
killed and 31 wounded, principally by the fire of her enemies, 
while they lay on her quarters and across her stem. Capt. 
Barry made a caitel of the Trepassy, and sent her into an 
English port with the prisoners, but the Atalanta was re-ta- 
kan by the enemy's squadron that was cruising off Boston, 
while attempting to enter that harbor." — Jour, of Corn, 

Bleetiiiir of the Bar in ]¥• T. 

The meeting of the Bar of New Yoi%, held on Thursday 
morning last, was very numerously attended. It is said to 
have been the largest meeting of the Bar ever convened ia 
lliia city. On motimi, ioair Avthoit, Esq., was called to 
the diidr, and TiiBODoaK SrnawicK, and Edoab 8. Vav 
WiiTKLS, Eaqs. were appointed Seeretaries. 

The meeting waaaddressed by Daniel Lard, Jniif<ir, Hiram 
Kfltcharo, Abraham Crist, Dudley Selden and either gentle- 
men. The following Resnlntions were adopted by a very 
large maj#rity. 

K RtJsciKivl, That, in thejudgmeni of this meeting, the 
proceed ti^g with two iwparwio c-alendars of causea hi the 
aania tomi at ihm wunr tiixte, ciaa4es c^nfuuon ia the ar- 



rangements for trial and in the altendanoe of witoeaaeay ieii« 
ders it impracticable for attorneys and counsel to attend to 
the preparation or trial of the causes in their charge, sub- 
jects the causes to frequent postponements, and the partiea 
to the necessity of constant applications for chamber orden, 
2 Resolved, That, in the judgment of this meeting, the 
putting upon the day calendars of a number of causes, evi- 
dently greater than can be tried, tends to do away all certain 
expectations of trials at the appointed time, to lessen puno 
tuality in the attendance of witnesses, throws the business 
of the courts into hurry and disorder, embarrasies tbe con- 
duct of causes, and enhances the expense of litigation. 

3. Resolved, In the judgment of this meeting, that the 
system of chamber fees by the Judges of the Superior Court, 
and especially the taking of fees by those Judges for the or- 
dering of the calendars, tends to the disrepute of the comt 
and the oppression of the suitors, and interferae with an 
elevated administration of justice. 

4. Resolved, As the opinion of this meeting, that whSe 
the policy and honor of the State evidently require large and 
liberal compensations to high judicial officers, the hnpolicy 

I is no less evident of allowing them to take fees upon the a^ 
\ ministration of rules of practice made by themselves, or sub- 
' ject to their discretion. 

I 5. Resolved, That a committee of Bewen be appointad fd 
I prepare and forward a memorial to the Legialatoie on Ibt 
i subject of the preceding resolutions, and to apply for a r»- 
I peal of so much of the fee bill as allows to the jndge of the 
I Superior Court, chamber fees for bosiness in that court ; and 
for an enlargement of the salaries of the Judges. 
I 6. Resolved, That the same committee apply to the Leg>» 
I islature for a modification or alteration of the law, empowap* 
; ing the court to have double calendars ; and that ifaa judges 
I be respectfully requested to abandon the practice of doi^ 
calendars. 
I 7. Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, and of Ae 
I call for this meeting, be presented to each of the Judges of 
the Superior Court, and to the Common Council of ihis 
city, for their co-operation. 
I 8. Resolved. That a committee of eight be appointed, to 
collect such facts as may be needful to enlighten the pubHe 
; on the subject of these resolutions, and to call future meefe- 
I ings of the Bar upon the same. 

Committee to prepare a TDemodjJ to the Le^iilaCtire — 
George F. Tallman, D, Gnihain, .h. 

William Kent, H. E. D^vis., 

A. L. Jordan, E. P. Hurlbut^ 

F. B. Cutting, J. J. Eooflevdt, 

Wm. S. Johnson, DnnipJ Lord, Jr. 

E. H. Blatchford. 
Committee to collect fads and widi power to call foftora 
meetings of the Bar upon the subjact-oaatter of the hngih 
ing Resolutions. 

Robert Bogardos, D. D. Field, 

J. Prescott Hall, Abraham Oriat, 

Elias H. Ely, John Cleveland, 

Theodore Sedgwick, B. W. Bouney. 



ffTiale FtsAerjf.— We learn from the Nantueket Inquirer, 
that there arrived in the United Statea tram whaling vog^ 
ages in September last. 

Ships, 10 

Barque, ...... 1 

Brigs, - 4 

Schooner, . . • ^ . . 1 

Total vessfla IB 

' The quantity of Oil received by Ae above 16 vumk. 

Barrels or Gallons^ 
Sperm, ... - 12,5S0 396,370 
Whale, ... * i3jeo 4a3,44Q 

Toni 36^840 m;tm 
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Prom the Law Reporter published at Boston. 

IVotes on tbe Early Jiirispruclence of 

JMLalne. 

C»ntinuedfrfn page 268. 

In otnr last number, we gave a brief notice of the rude 
beginnings of judicial proceedings in Maine. The jurisdic- 
tion of Massachusetts was gradually extended over this pro- 
vince, commencing in 1652 and consummated by the charter 
of 1693. It required some time to combine and reduce to 
shape the various and scattered ordinances and customs un- 
der which the diflerent portions of the colony had been 
governed. Although Massachusetts had, in 1658, procured 
the forced submission of the inhabitants of Gorges*s province, 
extending to the Kennebeck river, yet it was not until she 
had secured her title to the soil, by a purchase from Gorges's 
heirs in 1677, that her authority was implicitly obeyed. — 
Afler this event, Massachusetts ruled the province by a de- 
legated power; Thomas Danfbrth was appointed the first 
president, and held his court at York and Falmouth. 

Immediately after Maine became incorporated with Mas- 
sachusetts by the charter of 1692, the paraphernalia of gov- 
ernment was removed firom her territory and established at 
Boston. The general court appointed for Maine a court of 
** Quarter Sessions of the Peace," and the ** Inferior Court of 
Common Pleas," each to be h^d four times a year at York 
and Wells. The first was composed of all the justices of 
the peace for the county, and had jurisdiction of minor of- 
fences, licences, laying out highways, and a general super- 
intendence of county affairs. The common pleas consisted 
of four of the same justices, and assembled at the same times 
and places. AAer completing the business of the quarter 
sessions the other court remained in session for the trial of 
civil actions and such other matters as fell under their juris- 
diction. 

These courts continued in existence, with little variation, 
except that in 1807 the number of justices of the sessions 
was reduced, until 1811, when the inferior court was super- 
seded by the circuit system. A term of the inferior court 
was not conceded to Falmouth, now Portland, until 1736. 

Maine was allowed a superior court, for the first time, in 
1699 ; then one term a year was granted to it, to be held at 
Kittery, on the extreme verge of the province : in 1743 it was 
removed to York. But the recortU of the couit were kept 
in Boston until 1798, one hundred years aAer the establish- 
ment of the court There appears to have been no disposi- 
tion in that day, to bring the Uiw home to men's bosoms, but 
to keep it £u- from them ; perhaps it was an act of mercy to 
the poor settlers who were beginning the world in this wil- 
derness. 

The whole of Maine constituted but one county until 
1760, when Curoberiand and Lincoln were established. — 
On this occasion an annual term of the superior court was 
granted to Cumberland : the circuit did not extend beyond 
this, till 1786, when a term was first held in Lincoln county. 

During the whole period of the existence of the inferior 
court in Maine, from 1692 to 18 1 1, only two of the judges 
were educated as lawyers.* The others were taken from 
Tarions occupations in life, — merchants, physicians, minia- 
ters, ^c — little congenial to the quiet duty of determining 
the legal rights of litigating parties. Many of them, how- 
ever, were men of respectable characters, good common sense, 
and large experience in the ordinary affairs of life.f 

•These were William Lithgow, of Georgetown, appointed 
in 1797, and John Frothingham, of Portland, appointed in 
1804. Mr. Frothingham was graduated at Harvard Col- 
lefB in 1771, became a fellow student with Judge Parsons, 
in Mr. Bradbury*s office in Falmouth, and was admitted to 
practice in Cumberiand county, in 1778. He died in 1 826, 
aged 76* Mr. Lithgow did not receive a public education. 

f There were some exceptions to this remark. The Rev. 
Mr. Smith, the venerable journalist of Falmouth, in his dia- 
ry, under date of October 6, 1747, has ^ following entry. 
« I prayed whh die court, P. M, Justice Came, drunk all 
day." Came was from York coonty and was chief jostiee 
oftiieeoiirl. 



The judges of this court were paid by lees, and their com- 
pensation of course depended upon the quantity of busuMBs. 
The fees varied at difierent times ; in 1 762, they were 5b» 
4d. for each entry and Is. for an appeal. In 1776 an entry 
was 2s. and in 1779, 48. At the October term, 1777, in 
Cumberland, the whole cofhpensation received by the jusHoas 
was 5s. 6d. each ; there were but eleven entries. 

Anciently, when but one court was held in Falmouth, tba 
arrival of the judges, at the commencement of the term, 
was announced by the discharge of cannon. But the usual 
summons, while as yet there were no bells, was the beat of 
the drum.* 

For more than a century from the foundation of the co- 
lony, the path of jurisprudence in Maine is cheered by no 
light from any legal practitioner. The forms of proceeding 
as might naturally be supposed, were wholly shapeless and 
without symmetry. It was about the year 1720, that we 
find a resident lawyer, for the first time, practising in the 
courts of Maine. This was Noah Emery, of Kittery. Ho 
was brought up to the trade of a cooper, but becoming ex* 
tremely corpulent, be was unable to pursue so active an o&> 
cupation, and turned his attention to the study of the law. 
But it cannot be said of biro, as it has been of some others, 
that he spoiled a good mechanic to make a bad lawyer. He 
was quite successful in this new field of labor, in which h» 
acquired much reputation and a large practice. He was a 
ready draftsman, a man of talents and of good practical 
knowledge. He died in 1762. 

The laie Judge Sewall used to relate an anecdote qf Mr^ 
Emery, which, as it presents to us a picture of the early 
manners of the bar, will not be inappropriate to this places 
It was anciently the custom, when the business of the court 
was nearly completed, for the members of the court and bar^ 
made up of gentlemen firom Massachusetts and New Hamp^ 
shire, to assemble together at the tavern for a social meeting; 
on which occasion they constituted a court among thenw 
selves, appointing one of their number chief justice for the 
trial of all breeches of good fellowship which had occurred 
during the term. On one of these meetings, Mr. Emery waa 
accused of calling the high sheriff a foal. The fact bein^ 
proved or admitted, the court, taking into oonsideration the 
time, manner, and occasion of the Offence, ordered said Em< 
eiy to pay for his offence one f)ipe of tobacco. And ordered 
the sheriff, who, it is said, was Samuel Wheelwright, to pay 
one mug oj ftp for deserving the appellatioa.f 

Mr. Emery wa^ for many years, the only resident attorney 
in Maine ; but, on all important occasions, the courts were 
attended by gentlemen of the profession from Massachusetia 
and New Hampshire. We notice in the diary of the Rev. 
Mr. Smith, to which we have before adverted, that as early 
•8 17.54, Jeremiah Gridley and James Otis, of Boston, at-» 
tended the inferior court at Falmouth, in a great controvert 
pending between the Plymouth and Pejepscot Proprietors^ 
relative to the title of a large tract of land on the Androsc 
coggin and Kennebeck rivers. This was at a time when the 
roads were almost impassable in carriages, and it required a 
week to perform the journey ; which was either done on 
horseback, or by the uncertain conveyance in the very ordi-^ 
nary craft that navigated the coast in that day. 

Noah Emery was succeeded in practice by Caleb Emeiy» 
bis nephew, who also lived in Kittery. The time when he 
entered upon the profession we have not ascertained, but hia 
name appears upon the recordain 1 76 1 as king's attorney. He 
is represented to have been a man of plain manners, more fbnd 
of agricultural pursuits than the excitements of the bar. He 
survived the revolution, and had retired from busmess some 
years before his death. Both of these gentlemen were self* 

* On one occasion, in York county, the drummer, who 
was stationed near the court-house , having drinked deep «# 
Uie inspiration of his own music, when the court, headed by 
the sheriff, in their usnal solemn procession approached the 
house, stepped in front and proceeded with the company inte 
the courthouse) merrily beating his dram as if he wew «t 
the head ef a file of sokliers. 

f Nkfaolas Emery, now an aasoeiate jostioe of the vsftmf 
couit of IMne, is greal grtndson of Noah fteery. ^ f 
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educated, and being the only attorneys in the province for 
several yeare, they pursued, for a long time, a very success- 
ful practice. 

As business of importance increased in the state, and afler 
the superior court had been extended to Falinoutb, it became 
more common for distinguished lawyers to visit Maine as a 
regular circuit Among those from Nlvv Hampshire were 
Matthew Livermore* and his son 8amuel,f William Parker,^: 
and John Sullivan, who was eminent in the field during the 
war of the revolution and several years president of ^ew 
Hampshire after the termination of the conflict. 

The names of gentlemen from Massachusetts, who prac- 
tised in our courts prior to the revolution, are more frequent 
than those from New Hampshire. Among these were Dan- 
iel Farnham, of Newbury,§ John Chipman, of Marblehcad,|| 
Jeremiah Gndley,^ Jonathan Sewall,** John Adams,ff 
and John Lowell,^ of Boston. 

* Matthew Livermore was giaduatcd at Harvard College 
in 1722. He established himself in the practice of law at 
Portsmouth, and was appointed attorney general of New 
Hampshire in 1755. He died in 1776. 

4- Samuel Livermore was graduated at Nassau College, 
17o2. He was elevated to the bench of the superior court 
of his native state in 1782, and afterwards became its chief 
jostioe. He held the office of senator in congress eight years 
ftom 1793. His sons, Edward St Loe and Arthur, were 
both justices of the superior court of New Hampaliire, and 
tlie latter chief justice. 

^ Mr. Parker resided in Portsmouth ; he received the hon- 
orary degree of A. M. at Harvard College, 1722; was ap^ 
pointed judge of the superior court of New Hampshire, and 
died in 17«l,aged77. 

^ Mr. Farnham had a full and regular practice in our 
courts until the opening of the revolution. He was gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1739. In 1760 be was appoint- 
ed king's attorney at the inferior court in York. 

I Mr. Chipman was son of the Rev. John Chipmnn, and 
graduated at Harvard College in 1738. While attending 
Sie superior court, at Falmouth, July, 1768, he was seized 
with an apoplectic fit and died in two or three hours. He 
was father of the late Ward Chipman, of New Brunswick, 
agent of the British government in adjusting the boundary 
line under the treaty of 1783, and grandfather of the present 
distinguished chief justice of that province. 

^ Mr. Grid ley was the most distinguished lawyer of the 
early time in Massachusetts. He was graduated at Harvard 
College in 1726, was attorney general of Massachusetts, and 
died September 10, 1767. 

** Jonathan Sewall married the daughter of Edmund 
Quincy, by whom he had two sons, one the late chief justice 
the other attorney general of Lower Canada. He was grad- 
uated at Harvard College, 1748, but did not enter upon the 
nractlce of the law until 1757, having devoted the interme- 
diate time to school keeping and study. In 1767 be suc- 
ceeded Mr. Gridlev as attorney general. He was a good 
lawyer, an able advocate, and ready at all times to apply 
with skill and efifect the weapons of wit and satire. At the 
commencement of the revolution he was caressed over to the 
royal party, and did them efiectual service by his numerous 
publications in the newspapers of the day. In the most cel- 
ebrated of these communications he encountered John Adams 
and these able combatants, in 1774 and 1775, under the 
names of Massochusettensis and Novanglus, maintained a 
fierce controversy, in which the subjects of disagreement be- 
tween the colonies and the mother country were ably and 
iearleasly discussed. He retired to England in 1775 and 
BcLtied in Bristol during the war; after which be moved to 
Jiova Scolia, where he dkd. 

If John Adams was graduated at Harvaid College, in 
1756^ tund FttidieJ his profaHion with Jamea Putnaaiy of 
Won^eter. Ho attenJed court in Falmouth twelve sueccs- 
mve yearB before the rtivolution. He hnd been one of Mr. 
3ewaU s most intimate Iriendd^ onlil the crida look place in 
Ameneaa nfi^f li. It wm witile Ihaji w«ro miimiMa^ wuti 



Court veeh in the little vilbges whidi were lihen the 
shire towns of this province, was a notable period ; the re- 
tinue which accompanied the judges, with the array of jury- 
men, witnesses and parties, made it an event for which it 
was necessary to make great preparation, and furnished mat- 
ter for ezdtement long before and after the busy scene. A 
court, too, at that day, was a dififerent affair from what it U 
at present ; the big wigs and robes, the formal and dignified 
manners of the judges, in a state of society where the dis- 
tinctions of classes were much more strictly defined than at 
present, and at a time when the intercourse between various 
parts of the country was very limited, — all together mada 
the annual visit of the superior court an epoch to which the 
people referred in the transactions uf life. 

When it was perceived that the legal business in Maine 
was of sufficient importance to attract gentlemen of the high- 
est eminence in the profession, over so long and perilous a 
journey, as it really was in that day, the attention of young 
men, who were seeking to establish themsebres in the wori^ 
was directed to this scene of action. 

The first regularly educated lawyer, who took npbia 
abode in Maine, was William Cushing. He was son of 
John Cushing, for many years a judge of the superior court 
of Massachusetts, and was bom in Scituate, March 1, 1738. 
His mother was a daughter of Josiah Cotton, of Plymouth. 
He was graduated at Harvard College in 1751 and studied 
law with Jeremiah Gridley, of Boston. After his admission 
to the bar, he moved to that part of the ancient Pownalboro,* 
in tlie county of Lincoln, now called Dresden. Here he con- 
tinued in practice until he was elevated to the bench of the 
superior court, by royal commission, in 1772. Ho was tha 
first judge of probate, for Lincoln county, in 1760, and waa 
appointed the first chief justice of Massachusetts, in 1777, 
under the new organization of government. In 1789 he 
was appointed one of the justices of the supreme couit of 
the United States, and died without issue in 1810. 

Mr. Cushing was a man of great integrity, simplici^ and 
purity of character ; his appearance was in the highest degree 
dignified and imposing. He was distinguished rather foe 
indu.'^iry and the coolness of his judgoienl, than for briUiaii- 
cy of talents. He was the last judge who continued to wear 
the large wig of the English judges, which gavetohimupoa 
the bench an air of superior dignity and gravity.* 

in Falmouth, in July, 1774, th.it the sqjaFStton between 
them took place. They were walking, before breakfd^ on 
the hill at the eastern extremity of the nwn^comncrsiog upon 
the alarming condition of the couiiiry and iis future pros- 
pects. Neither could convince the other that his views 
were erroneous, and they resolvei} ticket to converse on the 
subject any more. Mr. Adams saiJ^ *' swim or sink, live or 
die, survive or perish, with my country is my unalterable 
resolution." He terminated the deeply inleresting conver- 
sation by saying — " I see we must part ; and wilh a bleed- 
ing heart I say it, I fear forever; but you may depend upon 
it, that this adieu is the sharpest thorn on whfeh I ever eel 
my foot." After this parting Mr. Adamft did not meet htm 
again until he called upon him in London^ in 17ddj os Ihe 
ambassador of the United States. 

ii Mr. Lowell was bom in Newbury in 1744 and gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 176U. He pqrsue^i his studies 
in Bostim and commenced practice in Nc\vburj p^^rt, wliere 
he soon took a prominent eland at the bar. He mo Ted lo 
Boston before the revnlqtion ; waa chosen a member of the 
old congress, and while in this situation tt'M eppointed m 
judge of the court of appeals under the arViclesof confedera- 
tion. On the adopt Loti of tlie federal conslitulloQ he waa 
made judge of the dbtrifL court of iho United States, for 
Massachusetts, which ollice be held until hU death in 1B03* 
He was a nv»n of elei'ated charaei©r and exetnplaiy in all the 
relations of life. His didtinguif^hed son, John, jate]^' de- 
ceased, inhcritei! his talents, bid energy j and his virluea. 

• At the time Mr. Cushing commenced practice in Dres- 
den, there was no house on the Kenncbeck river, from about 
two milce above Dresden conrt-houso lo the settle inents in 
Canada, exce|)i the block houses at fotts WtttmM^mm A^ 
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Tbe next practHioiier in MaiiMi ww BsvU Sewsll, wbo 
WM born in Yerk ifi t785, mi^ gnMtvMad it Haifvard €o|» 
li«e in 1756. B»^ p«nue«( his legal rto d H e s urift Jtul^ 
FiilDar, in PorlMMitb^ andcoiiimeBoed pnetice itt kis mrtive 
«Mni in 1759. He oontinued a 'very swscesefiit boiiiiew 
onti} his appeinlment to Um bencb of the stqierior ooort^ of 
MaflittobuMtts, in 1777. In 1789 he-wae appointed judge 
ef the distrid ooan of the United Stotee fof Maine.* J>a6ge 
Bewail presided in thia ceuvt with great fide% and inflezi- 
He integrity onttl 1818, when he retired at the age of 8S.f 
Tbia venerable judge died October 39, 1835, without limie. 
Be pare and traB<}nil had been his li^, thai, near iti elose, 
he remarked to a friend, that if he were to lead it over again, 
ha did not know that he shouki wk^ to aller it 

The three peteona whofls I have jvef ndtieed, were the 
Anlf law]fi0ni KsKlent in Midne in 1760; ene added to tiiem 
•oaipletea the number of praetiaing atloraeya who had re- 
elded here from the first settlement of the cokmy, a space of 
one hundred and forty yeara These occupied the two ex- 
tpemltiee of the then inhabited part of Ae state, leaving the 
elBBtral portion, embraced fas the county of Cumberland, 
ivllhout benefit of legal eounsei. Up to that period there 
■ever had been a lawyer settled in the comity. Falmouth 
fteek was then, and Portland its successor, incorporated in 
1786, ever since has been the kargest town in the state. Its 
hvsiaess was riready of considerable magnitude, both foreign 
and with the inferior ; rta coasting and West India trade, 
whish now rank it among the primary ports in tbc country, 
had then acquired some Importance. One term of the infe- 
rior court had been heU in that place tvranty-four ycare, and 
a term of the superior court had just been established in 
it. It might, ttiarefore, rea«>nably be erpected, that a de- 
mand vroukl Mist ibr legal talent and assistance. In the 
^baanee of penoAs regularly trsined hr the profe8sion,.resprt 
WM had to the next best guides in these ihtrioate matters. 
We find, therefore, that fb| some yeat^ prerious to the time 
of which we ha^ beei^ speaking^, the people were in the 
habit of emptying justices of Ate peace to coiftmeoee suits, 
and prepare causes for adjudication before the oonrts..t After 



and HaKfex, now Window. A vdtnesa m court 
once speaking of the couutry, said it was « an eminent wil- 
darness.** It is si|id that Ju^ Gushing abandt»|ed liis large 
w% on account of ^e observation it attracted on die Qcca- 
skm of his hokKng a <^nrt in New York. The boys fbHowed 
hhi| in the streets with silent admhation ; but he was not 
censcions of the cause nnti} he hei^rd the axpiam^Mon of a 
afUmr, who came suddenly upon him, " My ^yes what a 
w|g !** He immediately chapged it for one n^ore suited to 
Ae prevailing &shion. 

* The firel ^pital ofi^nce wHIch came belbre t|ie courts oi 
t&e United States, under the new constitution, was trif d by 
Jndge tSewall hi 1790. This was ^e ease of Thomas Bird^ 
w^ho was, in that year, tried, convicted, and executed at Port- 
kttd ft>p mmder otn ^e high seas. Henry Dearborn^ who 
was afterwarda aeeretary of war under Mr. Jeflbraon, and 
m^ general in the ann? upder M^. MadhKm, was then 
inarshid of this court ; William Ltthgow, of Georgetown, 
district attorney, and Henry Bewail, now living at Hallowell, 
at'a very advanced age, was dork. 

* f Conserratism and kmg duration of ofiice have been more 
prominent in the United States courts than in any other 
bfanch of oar histitntion& For the space of fifty -one years 
tiMe have been bo^ lAree judges and /wo ctefka in the die- 
Uial court for Maine, viz : Judges BewaH, Rarris and Wave, 
and clerks Sewall and John Musaey. Judge SewaH heU the 
oAae twenty-nine years, Farris reaigned in four years, on 
hy flection aa govomoiv and Warn la in hia nineteenth ju- 
Acial yeai; Heniy Bewail held the office of cleric thirty 
jenn^ and Mr« Muqnyi the present ioc^mbept, l\as held it 
twen^-one ye^rs, I^ Massachusetts they have had hot two 
dferi^ ju^lges, yxL ? I^Qwen tlyrtef q years, and Judge Pavis, 
m%¥[ ii} the thir^-eigiith year. J^^dge Story has held the of- 
ftee qf circiiU judge twenty-niqe years. 

4 Thf prince was fpr (hese persons to fill the writs and | 
proemn some of the attorneys, who. i^ttended ^e courts, t^ 
_» the eauaa after tl^y were entered upon thedockef. 

Vol. IH.--36 ^ 



the neeessily cea«d*to exists by the establKihibent of regular 
attorneys h> the prlndpal' towns, the practice stilfoontintted^ 
and' so proJStable had it become to the persons emplog^ed* 
that they were unwilliog to relinquish it. This vras consid- 
ered highly injurious to theprofbesfon, the members of which 
had devoted much t^e an(] expense to- qUaKfy themoehrea 
for the diicharge of their duties : they, U^erefore, in ^770, 
adopted a rale of the bar, by which the barristers and* wtlar^ 
ncys, practising m Maine, agreed that they would not "enter, 
argue, or in any manner assist in the prosecution of causes 
where the writs shall be dtawn by any person not regulariy 
admitted and sworn, except ih cases of' necessity.** 

This regulation produced great excitement in that dassof 
persons who had' been employed in this practice. The sub- 
ject came before the supenor courts the judges of which re- 
fused to permit a person, who had originated such a suit, to 
manage the cause which had been carried up by appeal ; and 
the attorneys deplhiing, under their rule, to conduct it, the 
plaintiff was non-suited. Samuel Freeman, eon of Enodi, 
secretary of the provincial congress, and oneof tiie most dis- 
tinguished in the annals of our native citizens, wrote a long 
article on the sulject in 1773, reflecting severely upon the 
injustice of the rule and the illiberality of the members of 
the bar: the next year it was brought before the town, who 
raised a committee to "represent the lawyer's agreement to 
the general court and pray for redress." This grievance, 
however, li>te many others of that day, was siteijccd by the 
more absojbing excitements of a political nature, which, iwl 
b^gun to engross public attentioiv* 

The ftfst lawyer, who had the coursge to establish htm-* 
self in Cumberland county, waa Theophilus Bradbury. Ho 
was bom in Newbury in 1739 ; graduated at Harviwd Col- 
lege in 175t, ^d taught the grammar schoipl at Falmouth 
whBe he was preparing for the bar,. IJe waa admitted ta 
practice at the inferior court in 1761, and immediate 
opened an oflioe in FalmoQth.f The next year David Wy- • 
er was admitted to the bar of the^ssma court He waa ar 
native of Charlestown, Mass., gradaated at Harvard College 
in 17fi8, and also taught a school in Falmouth pre^nosa to- 
hbadmiasion. He is said to iMve studiisd hta pn^ession in 
the ofike of Jamaa Otp, of Boat<m^ 



Ehio^ Freeman, whot wa» a graduate at Harvard, but bred 
a merchant, dM a llwge proportion of this business : for April 
term, 1798, he ^Hed twenty-eight writs and fourtceti for the 
next October term. His fee for writ and summons wss 81.. 
Mr. Freeman was appointed judge of the rnibrior court, for 
CuBihorland, in 176u, and hdkl the oAce iwenty-nine yeare^ 
His son» Samnel, sacceeded to this praetice. 

• Samuel Freeman was the person who filled the vrritand' 
wiahed to manage the cau^e, lie was a leadi;ig whig at the 
comxpencement of the revolution in 1775. At the age of 
thirty-three h^ was choi^ soje delegote ftt>m Falmouth to 
the provhicla] ooRgresy, and the same year sppointed its sec- 
retary, which he held three years. The same year he vvaa 
appointed clerk of the courts for Cumberland, which situa- 
tion he he!d forty-Hx years. He was selectman of the town 
twenty-four years, register of probate thirty years, judge of 
probate aaventeen years, postmaster of the town twenty-nine 
years. He was the author of the Town Offieei^ Clerk's 
Maga^in^ and Probate IXivseto^ y three works which had a 
veiy extenaive oivcalation m their day. He died in June, 
ld3i, aged 8». He filled at one and the same tune thesev- 
eral oflSoea of delegate to the provincial congresa, ita aecre- 
taiy, cleriL of the courts, postmaster and register of probate. 
At a late period of hia life, he waa at the same time judge of 
probate, clerk of the courts, postmaatei, selectman, president 
of the bank, president of the overseers of Bowdoin College, 
and a very efficient officer and member of several literaty 
and benevolent societies. No man's life has been mow Ihu * 
of labor and usefulness. 

f Mr. Bradbury, in 1 778, removed to his native town and 
continue4 in practlpe uutU he was elected to congraas i|i 
1798. In 179^7, he was raised to the bench qf the supremt^ 
cpurt of Maaaadiusetts, and died in 1 b03, (^ r\r\cs\(> 



* Wyer dt^hi Fahnouth, in 1776, at dU^ig 
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Thafe two penons held undisturbed poMPtnon of tfaii 
field of labor and li^al fame for more than twelve yean. — 
Thej were always opposed to each other in all disputed ac- 
tionik With characters totally unlike, the palm of \ictory 
iDclming first to the ooc and then to the other, can be award- 
ed to neither, so equal was their contest. Wyer was quick, 
prompt and full of resources. Bradbury was grave and ar- 
gumentative, and withal a good special pleader : he bad great 
weight with the court and jury. U yer was lively and 
popular, and often succeeded by the vigorous sallies of his 
wit; when he loyt his cause, he frequently gained the laugh 
and carried the audience. Both had qualities to distinguish 
them at the bar and give them an elevated position in society. 

The next lawyer who established himself in this state was 
James 8ullivan. He was bom in Berwick, in tlus state, 
and was intended for a life of personal activity, but having 
fractured his thigh in his youth, he turned his attention to 
the study of law, which to him wa« the certain road to pre- 
ferment. He pursued his studies with his brother John, at 
Durham, N. H., and about the year 1768, he commenced 
practice at Georgetown, in the county of Lincoln. He did 
not long remain at this place, which had little to recommend 
U to a person of any ambition ; in 1769 he moved to Bidde- 
fprd, in the county of York. Here be continued until his 
appointment to the bench of the supreme court of Massa- 
chusetts in 1776, when he removed to Groton, Mass.* 

At the ))eriod to which we have now arrived, 1770, 
rhore were but six lawyers in Maine, viz : Caleb Emery, 
William Gushing, David Sewall, Theophilus Bradbury, 
David Wyer and James Sullivan ; and it is singular as well 
as honorabks to the bar of Maine, that of the five judges who 
were appointed by the new government of Massachusetts in 
1776 and 1777, three commoiiced and continued in practice 
io Maine until their elevation to the bench : of these, Gush- 
ing was appointed the first chief juwtice.j- 
• The next lawyer who juiued this little company in Maine, 
was Theophilus Parsons, who took his degree at Harvard 
College, in 1769, and not long aAer, came to Portknd to 
tako charge of the grammar school in that town. While 
engaged in this employment, he pursued his studies in the 
office of A!r. Bradbury with unwearied assiduity. He was 
admitted to Jthe bar of theiu.^crior court in Gumberland, July, 

1774, and came at once into full practice. In 1774 and 

1775, he took a very prominent part in the troubles which 
were then breaking upon tlie country, and sustained the 

» of the whigs with unabated zeal and activity. Al- 



fire. His wife was niece of Thomas Russell, of Charles- 
town, by whom he had two children. Among other anec- 
dotes preserved of Mr. Wyer is the following. While he 
was engaged m arguing a cause in the common pleas, one 
of the judges, less acquainted with law than ordinair busi- 
ness, intcmipted him with an observation, the force of which 
he either did not perceive or wished to parry ; he promptly 
replied, *' I am gliid to find that your honor's opinion coin- 
cides with mine." " You are altogether wrong," said the 
judge, " my opinion is directly against you." " That docs 
not in the least lessen my happiness," replied Wyer. 

* Mr. SuUi^ran was once asked by a friend, how he canns 
to establish himself in so poor a spot as Georgetown ; be 
humoroualy replied, that *' as ho had to bre^ into the world, 
h^ thought ho had better begin at the weakest place." In 
the early part of the war of the revolution, Mr. Sullivan acted 
as commissary. He waa a man of great industry and vigor 
of mind ; at a time when it was not fiishionabks to make 
books, be published a treatise on land titles, very useful to 
the profession in that day, and a history of Maine, which 
preserved many valuable facts. He was honored by his 
ieUow eitivens with numerous offices ; he was judge of the 
•uprame court, member of congress, attorney general, eoro- 
missioner under the treaty of '83 to settle the boundary line, 
andy lastly, govemor of Mass., in which office he died, in 
1809. 

"t The names of the five judges were JFm, Cu9hing^ Jo- 
dc£ah Foster, Jame9 Sullivan, Nathaniel Peaalce 9argeant 
and David Semvatl, 



though but twenty-five years old, lie was an active member 
of the committee of inspection in Fahnouth, and iradieied to 
the various committees which theeonditioii of |hf town mU 
country required, the moat important servifas. A a the lowt 
cea^ to afiord an opportunity for the pursuit of his professioi^ 
or the quiet enjoyment of his studies, he removed to Newbo* 
ry port, just previous to its destruction, in October, 1775/ 

Timothy Langdon, and Roland Cusbing, a younger bra* 
ther of Judge \Vm. Gushing, establish^ themeehes in 
practice, in the county of Lincoln, about this time. Me» 
Langdon was graduated at Harvard College in 1766, and 
Mr. Cuidiing in 1768; the former was appointed bytlM 
provincial Congress of Mass. in 1778, judge of the maritiiM 
court for the district of Maine, a tribunal of no inoooaideiabii 
importance in time of war. This office he held until (k» 
establishment of the government under the conatitotioB eC 
the United States. Mr. Gushing was a man of talent, and 
celebrated for his beauty and the graoefulness of his man 
ners. He died without isue in 1789. 

John Frotliingham, the nezt lawyer whom we find in th« 
state, was a native of Charlesiown, and came to FabnoMli 
in 1774 or 177fi, for the double purpose of teaching th» 
grammar school and pursuing his studies with Mr. Bradbury^ 
He was graduated at Harvard College in 1771, and wa* 
admitted to practice' in 1778. Mr. Bradbuiy waa at thii 
time the only lawyer in the county, and soon aAer the ad-» 
mission of Mr. Frothingham, he leturoed to Newburypoftf 
The business of the profession was then extremdty sbmB^ 
the whole number of entries being, in 1778, but 19, in 1779^ 
26, and 20 in 1780^ 

Royal Tyler who was graduated at Harvard Collega in 
1776, commenced practice in Portland in 1779. He re* 
mained here but two years, and was probably atarved oak 
He afterwards settlrd in Vermont and became chief justiot 
of tlie highest court in that state ; he waa a good scholar, • 
sound lawyer, and an accomplished maik§ 

About tiiis time William Lithgow opened an office i«. 
Georgetown, in the county of Lin<»In. That county wemm. 
to have had more attractions at this early day for the pro-. 
fession, thsn any other in the district, for it numbered now, 
Langdon, Gushing and Lithgow. It embraced the wholai] 

* Dr. Deane, the venerable miniiter of tlic tu*i parish in 
Portland, with whom Mr. Parsons lid^fd^d a portion uf the 
time he resided there, and who was a shrr^wd observer of 
men, once said of Mr. Parsons in ^ circle of friends, ** if thai 
youth lives, he will be one of the Erst tneti thU <^untry haa 
produced." All know tlie result of the prcJicdan. Mk. 
J*arsons in his school was an excelSent di^dplinanan, aod 
yet very indulgent to his pupils. He aften yiincd in their 
sports. On one occasion he wai playing fool- bill wiA 
them, when he accidenuUlv fell an^l one of ibe bc^jrs tUTjbM 
over him. In great fear tne boy began to nmkt excuses, but 
Mr. Parens cried out to him, '* ruti on you rogue, never 
mind me, we are all boys together no%,*' Aft soon, how- 
ever, as play-time was over, his reqiiirv^d doso alt entity to 
study. His rule was never to do but one thiivg at a Ume, 
and never to mingle study and pbw t age ther, ThLt cele- 
brated man, of whom it is not necet^&sry to speak bere, aAer 
a life of continued usefalness and inr teasing hmt^ as a po- 
litician, a lawyer, and a judge, died la Do^tonj In Septcmbec, 
1813, aged 63. 

f Mr. Frothingham waa a man of gnat parity of chaaar' 
ter and faitlifuhtess in duty ; he wm 34 years derk of 1km 
first pgrish, 12 yeara regiater of probate, and 8 yean jodfa ' 
of the oommon pleas. He died in 1826, aged 76. 

♦ The wholi:' ntiriitior ot rntnos in Cumberlnnd Confer 
seven years, froui inO to 1782, l*oth iticbsivf*, « as but 
198, and the Bevcn folbwing jeai^ to ITilO, t«a« but S7.j. 

§Mr. Tyler while in prauUec her*', ocfompinicd i deputy- 
sheriff on boand of a privtitcrr Ij ing io thp harlnir» to serve a 
writ upon one of its officerw. But Ihs com in sn ding ofllcef 
not UUng to purL xxhh any of liia erew, Wfigh^ anchor mfvX 
bore the civil jjo-.*ni beyoiid thu juriMliftiun of the fourt,^- 
He landed the stlonw'y and tlje oflJqvr al it» tastem porit 
" Legfi9 intffi arma «T<fi»r." / . /TX >wWht1 /V*! 
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tenitoty e«M V Am Kennebedc, «nd wm eoMeqaaitly mtich 
larger ton toy iilber ; il» noaieroiM porti^ bs himhnr ami 
' fishing busmea* may have affoided ewcwi ia g cm g ul to Rtiga- 
tion.* 

The neif lawyer who appeared in onr courts Wat George 
Thacher, to well remembered ftr his humor and for the 
ingjenions manner id whMk be brmigbt into ridieute theeus- 
'tom of duelling when be waa tn eongreaa. He wae a native 
of to Old Colony, gradnated at Harvard In 1776, andatU' 
died his profession in the office of Sheamshap Bonme^ of 
* BarnstiMe. He firat tried his fortane at YoHt, in this 8tait«i, 
*lh 1780, bat in two years he was induded to move to Bi^ 
'deibrd, where he ever after lived, with to e2Cceplion of four 
^ears immediately after the sepaitition from Mattacbuafltts, 
tn which he reaided in Newbinyport He had an extensive 
prainiee in Toit and Cumberland, onlH h« was elected to 
congress under the aitidea of oonftderatlen, from Maine, 
wMch thelK constitafod bot one congreasionat district. He 
was auooeshively re-daetad until 1801, when be was i^ppoint- 
'ed an aasociate Justica of to aaprama eooit of Maas. He 
Mitinned to diacbaige the dotlea of hk ofllee wkh gceat 
fidelity, twenty-three yeara. In iannary 18!l4, he aant In 
his res^nation, and mod to April following. He was « 
-good acholar, always ardant in the porauit of learning, and 
« man of infinite wit, bonavolenoe and Idtid feeling.f 

This c»mptetfaa H^caWbgoe of aC tofna y a whe had tafcen 
-vp tofa- residence in Maine prior to to i^pvohitiott, and the 
eonduaion of these notes Is Mserved (br a fntnre nnmber. 

Por^nd, Me. W. 

{T9 b0 t6ntimted,} i 

* Mr. Lithgow was not regnkrly educated; but waa a very 
■gfod advocate and sqeceasfnl in businessi He waa to first 
.diataci attorney of to U.8t«toa for Maine* HavTaaaman 
•f good fiMBily, a gentiaoiaii of to old achool, of fine paias 
fMl a|ipaaratice and mauiera. His health failtnsraomo years 
Mate his death, ha nHwed to Newhwypoit, where ha died, 
j The «£Ur of to dad we have no^osd, wMdi gave Mr. 
TtMcber great notoriety^origiDaitad and andedinihe fipUew- 
ingaaanner. Mr. Bloant of N. O. hittodnoed a biU to to 
kniae of fepreaantBtives on the aul^ecl of Amarican coitti^ in 
which it waa ptopioaad tot to pieeaa abooid bear npon eae 
ttde an impreaa cf to eagle* Mr. Blooot had bean a veiy I 
Malooa pitftixan en to dMnocraCie side and had made him- 
aelf eonspicuooa in oppoaitien te the adminiatration. On | 
to readmg of tobill, Mf. Tbadier in a vein of irony, of-j 
lered an amendment to substitute to word j'ootc for eagle ; ; 
and sustained bis motion in a very humorous speech. He ! 
said the eagle was an imperial bird and an emMem of roy- - 
ahy, while the goose was peculiatly republican, and was | 
connected with classic assoctations of liberty and republican- j 
Jam. He remembered in his earlv reading that it was by to 
cackling of a fiock of geose that the capital of to world was 
preserved. He had always had respect for them. Besides, ' 
another advantage would attend this alteration, for while the 
Botof bird would bo placed upon the large coin, it woukl 
be peculiarly appropriate and convenient to put the^cflitu 
upon the smallar pieces. 

This sally of wit convulsed the house with laughter Which 
greatly offended to ivpofter Of the bill. He immediately 
aent a dudlenge to Mr. Thacher, who prorapdy rq>lied to 
tomeaaeoger, •«TeU Mr.BIount I won'tfi^t" ^^But," 
Mid to beater of to nteaaage, ** to world will call you a 
ooward if you refuao." ** Why ao I am," aaid Mr. Thacher, | 
** and he knows it very well or he would not have duUenged 
me. Tdl hiao/' added Mr. T.» "thati have a wife and chil- 
ton at home, who have a deep intereat in my life, and I 
cannot ezpoae it without thdr cenaent I will write to them 
and if they are willing I will accept to challenge. But no, 
yon need not aay that; tdl him to mark out a figure of my { 
atae en a wall and fire at it from the honorable distonce, and ; 
^ if he hits the maik, T will acknowledge if I had been there 
lie would have hk me.^ The measenger burst into a loud ' 
laugh, and on his return, told the challenger that he had * 
better let Mr. Thacher alene, for if he should dwot bnn, he' 
ifTOuld contrive to raise a langh at hia ea^penae. Thesifiair ' 
*ir«a amicdily a^jiMted. 



Judge Oaklkv preaiding. 

Jmportam TViaL — During to following tofial. It tranapired 
in Court tot it was iostitoted aa a pioneer suit, to result of 
winch win determine to liability of dlflerent Banks to pgy 
several millions which have been isaued under dndlar dr* 
corastances. 

George F. Bragg vs. Peter Morton, Prasident of to CtiA> 
ton Bank. 

This waa an action to recover $417, bdng to amount aiAl 
interest of four certificates of deposit for $100 each. Tfeto 
certificates were hi the shape and size of ordlnaiy Bank hfSk, 
and recited, tot to Clinton Bank ** certifies that Samod 
Benedict has d«^poeited in this ofike #1 00, payable to otder 
or bearer, at New Yofk in six months from this date, wl^ 
five per cent, interest 

The emission of to certificatpa by to Bank was admHted, 
and thdr payment vraa resisted on to ground that to whde 
tranaaction of thdr emtsaion, drenlation, and posaeasion by 
the present pldstifiT, was void, as being contraiy to law and 
to atatote ; and also tot theee certificatea had been used for 
another purpoae than that for which they had been speddly 
' mod by to Bank. 

Prom to evidence adduced, it appeared tot aoine time 
prior to November, 1839, Samuel Benedict, who is Praddent 
sif the G^iesee Bank, and reddesat Alexander, and Nathao- 
id Follet, who resides aft Batavia and who wefe both direct* 
era of to Clinton Bank, applied to to Bank for a loan of 
$100,000, which was refused them. But to Bank oAted 
to lend them $50,0^ vrfaich they agreed to accept, md on 
the 6th of November they paaaed toir joint bond to the Baok 
for tot amount, payable in fix months, with 6 per cent in- 
terest, and, as coUatinnBl security, lodged in to Clinton Bank 
stock of ^e Bxchange Bank of Geneaee, to the amoofit of 
$1^000ymnd stock of the Clinton Bank to to amount of 
$^,000. The torms of to bond passed by Benedict and 
Follet were tot to Bank vraa to loan torn the $50^000 for 
six monto in bonds or bcHs of exdianffe, to be repaid tit 
money or produce. TMs bond, so paaaed by Benedict and 
Follet, waa dtaeounted by the Bank, and pasaed to to oredH 
of Benedict and Poflet The proceeds of to dfaeount were 
however not paid undl after the SSnd of November, and hi 
to interim another agreement was made between the Bank 
and Benedict and FoBet In idation to whkh, howaver, 
there was a great diacitpancy of testimony. By thla agree- 
ment Benedict and Fdlet were to recd^ the proceeda of th* 
diacoont in certificates of ^epedt and were to diapoee itfthe 
certificatea only in to Weatein part of dus 8tale, or Miebi>> 
gan, for produce, which was to be lodged in to banda of 
agenta of to Bank and aold for toir benefit, aftd to pro- 
ceeds applied to to payment of Benedict and PoUet'a bottd. 
Thla agreement, which waa dated the 3M ^ November^ 
was reduced to writing, and Benedict and Follet both made 
partiea to it, but it was only signed by Benedict On to 
7th of December following. Benedict drew hischeek for to 
ameuift, and recdved certificatea of depoate to to amoual 
of $49,t5a, to balance of $1,750 bdng ratoined as inieraac 
on to discount Of to money eo issued to Benedict, $15^ 
000 of it waa returned er repdd to to Bank (by FoUet,) aa 
it appeared by a recdpt for tot amount on ttie baok of to 
bond, and to Bank pdd two of the certificatea, amountinf 
to $200 more. And how toremainder of to $48,250 wee 
dbposed of by Bene^ct and FoHet, except die $4e0ei« 
whkh thia action vras brought, did not appeal; 

For the defonce it vraa shown, tot^he Bank had ohtalna# 
an injunction from the Court of Chanoefy4e prevent Bcon 
diet and FoRet from disposing of these eeffiflcaiea, ^Hit it dht 
not appear that to injunction waa obtdned or eervid ott 
Benedict and Fdlet before they had parted with ibm certify' 
cates hi question. It was now contended, first, tot tkm$ 
certificatea were not negotiaUe p«per,.and torefora oeeii 
notbe given Ui evidence. Andeeeondly, toftevenif it Wtt 
negotiable psper, k had been madel^y to Bank for a apadfie 

rpoae.and tot the persona to whMi toBank fmamiHl 
.»,d diverted it from to purpose for which itwasintowM 
Uaid tlMtitiiad tioMiiMo tolMdaef toplaM#wSttei9 
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jivrttg kny valoabb confiderftdon for it. and wts therefore. 
>oid on that account And also because the Bank had no 
legal right to issde such pat>er fbr ^uch ft purpose. In proof 
^ the allegation that i\rt four certificates had passed from 
Benedict 40 the present plaintiff, without any valuable con- 
•idefation, evidence wa^i adduced from which it appeared that 
. Benedict had lent them to a man named Latham Cassick, 
who was already in Benedict's debt, and gave no considera- 
.-lion for them. And that Caasick passed them to a man 
'teamed Wakeman for collection, and Wakeman gave them 
to Uie plaintiff for an alleged debt, so that it appeared the 
^eflificates had passed through 4he diilerent hands from Bene- 
'dict to the plaintitf without any offe of the holdeiv of them 
;!gtviug a valuable coanderafeion for them. 

On 4be part of the plainti£(^ it was contended first that if 
'the Bank had firandulenlly and contra^ to law issued this 
paper, they should not be allowed to set up their own defence 
yfjptymeai. And secondly that after the Bank had dis- 
tounted the bond, they haii -bo right to dictate any terms 
to Benedict and FoHet as how ihcy shou^ dii^pose of the 
.proceeds of that diecoimt. Am^ that in point of (act Bene- 
dict and Follet never made any agreement with the Bank 
lebtive to this'loan, except what was contained in their bond; 
iknd the bond only stipulated that they should pay it in 
*' money or produce,'' leaving them the option to pay it in 
«ither» lA'Support of tbb allegation, Mr. BeneJiot was ex- 
amined for the defence, and stated ^Kwitively that the Bank 
had agreed to make the discount for him and ("ollet, before 
the second (written) agreement was maide. He admitted that 
•he told the Bank he should probably pay some of their bills 
for produce, but that he made no agreement which bound 
ihini to pay all the bills, or certificates, for produce, imless 
Follet ids') conceded to it, and although he signed the agree- 
-ineAt which was omde subsequent to the bond being passed, 
Jm -was 00140 be bound by it unless Follet was also satisfied. 
'And as Follet never lig^ed "or acceded to that agreement, 
Benedict did not consider it bindmg on him. Benedict also 
••coounted for his taking certificates of deposit from the 
JBank, instead of bills of exchange, as contemplated by the 
f|erms of their bond, by stating that the Bank wishes to issue 
the proceeds of the discount in that form, because ihey had 
4he blank certificates on hand, and also because they thought 
ii would raise their credit in the West. Mr. Follet was also 
exaqiined for the defence, and said that he never authorized 
^Benedict to make the second agreement which bound them 
to lay out the proceeds of the bond in produce. He admitted 
that there had been some conversattun between the parties 
relative to paying it for produce, but there was no understand- 
ing or agreement between them thtft it should be exclusively 
liaid for produce. 

In answer to tlie evidence of Messrs. Benedict and Follet 
the defendants examined Wm. H. Townsend, Cashier of the 
Clinton Bank, who depoeed that the certificates were issued 
on the bond and written agreement conjointly, and that when 
the agreometit was signed by Benedict, it was distinctly un- 
derstood by all parties that i^ollet would also sign it. And 
•that previous to the bond being discounted there was a full 
understanding between all the parties that itspk-eceeds should 
he used in purchasing produce. 

This was the case for both sides. Before charging the 
Jury, -the Court made the following remarks: — It appears 
that this action ts but a pioneer suit to decide vast amounts 
•f property. It must therefore be apparent that the princi- 
ple upon which it rests should l)e carefully considered, be- 
fore it is finally settled, iola said that Benedict and Follet 
•oquired no right to those certificates, not having parted with 
any valuable consideration for ihein, and that it was a mere 
icbeme tetween the parties to putHllegal paper in circulation. 
But m Benedict and Follet were directors of the Bank, if 
there was a fraudulent intention on the part of the Bank, 
tibty were parhcept-cinumat and the Bank and they were 
Alike conosroed in the tBan!>aetion. Itu therefore losing sight 
•f 4h0 tbal question to speak X)f fraud or collusion between 
I^Mi and the Bank. The plaintiff' took these bills merely 
ta etUeet them, he loses nechiog by it and has no reason to 
<omplaiii. Attd Wakeman, from -whom he got them, took 
toainolddahtyMidif tb^ art not ^d, hia old debt. 



stands tio worse than it d^. And Cafuck, to whom Bei^ 
diet .passed them, paid «iot)ung for theoH ani received thon 
only as a loan, and Cassick lost noifaiin^ bjr the lean. So 
that in ^ct no one will sufler any loss or injory. Tberefora 
if we consider the question as only between Benodiot^nd 
Follet and the Bank, if there Iraa any fmodoleiit nMantin 
the matter, they all stand sdike and ara^U eqoaily icaponsi- 
ble, and Follet and Benedict eannel complain if liie Bank 
tell them, *'Your bonds are no good, and the oertsficates am 
no good, as the law does not countenance them.** Again, 
it is said, here was a bond discounird on an a g re em e nt 
amongst all the parties that the proceeds sboald bo 
used in a particular manner, and that those oertificatas 
were only issued on those terme, and tfieiefore say the 
defendants, any one who took them firom Benedict or FoUet, 
without giving a valuiUile oensidemtibn, cannot reooYec. as 
the conditions on which they were tssoed wera violated^— 
The defondants thus seek to app^ the oedinoKj principle ef 
law, tiuiX in a case where a note is given for a spcdfic na»> 
pose,kiB void, if not so applied, unisss it is in tho hands of 
a person who has grveo a valoahle oonsidoraAion for iC And 
if the ground ao tsken by ooonasi is eoraeot, I think the Jniy 
might apply it hero. But on the other hand Counsel for 
plaintiff says that even admitting that the tranaaction b»> 
tween the parties was one entire agre em e n t^ yat it is void for 
-two reasons. First, that tlie discount having been onee en- 
tered on the BaidL books, the Bank cannot knpooo condi- 
tions as to how it is to be used, and oeoondly -that the parole 
agreement was void by the laws of tJie Bank. In order 
therefore to enable the Court to decide the question with all 
the deliberation its importance requires, I propoae that iho 
Jury shall pass on the disputed matters of net 

The Conrt then charged the Jury. Thia «nae km t» 
sumed a very interesting aspect Tlie amonnt it not ia* 
portent, 1»ut the principle involved in it it one ti greet aaf- 
niMde. This appears from the italflmeiit made in rehfte 
to this Bank, and there «re diher estaUishments aimiluff 
situated. Thib son of paper, as we km^, ^mn been isaned 
to a ^eat extent ttid it therefore becomes Mgfaly important 
that the legsK rights of the Banks and iie persons hok&if 
such paper should he determined. I do not think it neoe#> 
sary to again repeat all the drcom^anoea of the case, and 
. will only confine mysdf to that part which yon htn^ ts past 
I upon, and in relation to whtoh there tfe gretl4iae«epanciflt 
in the evidence. 

The Court then recapitulated the evidence for and agalnA 
the alleged agreement relative to appropriating the p t tx ieed t 
of the bond for the purchase of produce, and told Che Iwy^ 
yoa are to say were these certificates Issued on an agree- 
ment thftt they were to be laid out in produce, and if so, wat 
such agreemeht made before the discount of Follet and Ben- 
edict's bond. When you agree upon these, two qoeationt 
you win then give a nomtntfl verdict for the plaintiff for tht 
amount claimed, subject to the opinions of the Court 

The lury retired for a short time, and Inrought in a ver- 
dict answering thfe two ^^uestiont in the affirmative, and 
giving a verdict for the plaintiff for 54lY. 

For plaintifis, W. H. Leonard and L. C. Sixton. 

•For flefendant, E Kimble.— A". Y. Jour, of Com. 



Tjoanforiht Pubb'c IFbrJbf.— The Albany'tfVonhig Jow^ 
nal of Tuesday, says : " The loan for one mStlon five hoft- 
dred thooAnd dollnrs for the enlargemOnt'of the Erie Cand 
for the Genesee Valler Canal, and for the Black River Og. 
nal, for which proposals Were advertised to be received thft 
6ij,\f9B taken by the following banka at the ifete of 91 dol* 
lars for etch hCindyod dollara of a five per oent atock paya- 
ble in \95S': 
Mechanics* and tarmera' Bink, Albany, - - |600,003 

N^wYoASuteBank, 600,000 

City of Albany, - 100/00 

Canal Bank do. ^ 100,000 

Commercial do. - • • - * • 100/JOO 

#1,600,000 
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SiaiisHcmi9i9w%f A§ C mtmei x w ^f th$ United Statet, exhibiting ike valme^ impetfe/rm^imd expmie t^ emA 
/•reign country / dee, the /MMOfe ef American and foreign veteete arrivinrj^m, and departing te, eachfiteigm 
eemn$rj, dmittg Mt ^tor enMnfg ^mhaayef Septemkir, I9m. - • 



COUNTREBa 



Russia, •••b 

Prussia % 

Sweden and Norway 

Swedish Wen Indies. 

Denmark • 

Danish West lodiea.. ....... 

Haose twna. & pto. ot Oermj.> 

HoUand 

Dntch East Indies 

Dutch Weat Indies 

Dutch Guiana. 

Belgium 

England. ••.... 

Scotland 

Ireland ••• 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Mauritius ^ ....••.. . 

€a|>6 of Ooo2l Hope • .% ..^ . 

IbnUshlSastlndiss «, 

Bntidi West Indies. -, 

Kritish Guiana s.« 
ritish Honduras* •• 

British North Am. colonies • . 

Australia .•..«•.... 

Other British colonies.-. • .•.-.s 
France on the Atlantic .....% 
France on the Blediterranean* 

French West Indies. 

French Guiana «, 

Spain on the Atlantic 

•Qpain on the Mediterranean.^ 
Tenerilfi) and other Canaries • 
Manilla and Philippine islands 

Cuba 

Porto Rico V, ^ 

Fortugal ^ss 

Madeira 

Fayal and the other Aaoiee .> 
Cape^e Verd islanda. .-..«••. 

Italy 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

Trieste 

Turkey, Levant, &c \> 

Morocco and Barb^fgr States. . 

Hayti 

Texas ^ 

Mexico •••• 

Central Republic of America. 

New Grenada • . . • • > 

Venexuela 

BrasU 

Cisplatine Republic . • , 

Argentine Republic . 

Chilt 

Peru 

Soudi America, generally. . . . 

China 

JSwopa,geQenlly 

Asia, generally 

•Africa, genemlfy 

West Indies, generally 

•South Seas... 

Atlantic Ooean 

pacirtain plaeBi 



Total 16a,09t,188 l03,S333gl 
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Value of 
imports. 



$2,893,81K 

70,413 

1,653,684 

13,468 

80,997 

1^486,761 

4,849»160 

3,149,732 

692,196 

682,284 

49,008 

466,701 

64,863,716 

960,183 

160,689 

99,178 

34,943 

'4^069 

3,136,163 

941,699 

14)316 

164,037 

3,166,146 

68,344 

3e»9VM50 

1,613,871 

702,798 

36^193 

1^7,978 

196,756 

876,477 

13,599,843 

8,743,649 

687>778 

639»800 

16,223 

39,623 

1,182,297 

692,961 

1,348 

477,639 

629,190 

96,498 

1,3^7,989 

348^116 

3,127,163 

192,846 

90»614 

1,983,702 

6»292,«66 

636,432 

626,114 

1,186,641 

343,813 

8,678^9 

' 68,686 
419,064 



Value ef Expertf. 



Domestic 
produce. 



#434,687 

29,313 

•837,000 

103,282 

60,634 

1,014,381 

2/)67^08 

1,677,362 

86,619 

282,042 

68,863 

641,641 

64,616,327 

1,026,832 

330,719 

902,247 

66,870 

30,466 

88,379 

346,846 

3^73333 

84,906 

181361 

8,418,770 

6^790 

14,94*91848 

l,046i360 

686314 

1,643 

316,144 

309,734 

16373 

98363 

6326336 

779349 

69,711 

64383 

9,130 

77,138 

316,399 

193,463 

439378 



318,143 
'11344, 



991366 
1379,066 

816,600 

111,763 
86319 

413346 

3,133,^7 

60,998 

333.693 
1307,143 

'33318 
430,4 
138,106 
168321 
4433I8 
467368 
86338 



pivin 



Tot^ 



#004,669 

48300 

86303 

4,130 

88,177 

808,164 

"788,469 

896361 

816384 

?0,976 

83O8 

66369 

8363,108 

1366 

14M87 

84,188 

1,600 

6,080 

887.697 

90,648 

818 

89338 

144,684 

'3360 

8,068,056 

176,186 

M6,W5 

'88344 

19,000 

11,989 

88,856 

1,001.806 

87348 

6,093 

M,046 

4,739 

8.416 

188,768 

84,607 

163371 
366,064 

• • . . 

481394 

808317 

1390,708 

104,490 

89386 
873,786 
603,488 

88303 
143370 
487,410 

'37357 
1,108,137 

40038i 
47,061 
83,060 
89,760 



#133948«8 

78318 

888,608 

107,418 

S8311 

1317,686 

8301,067 

1,978388 

488368 

^68317 

61,666 

807,910 

68368,436 

1,087,888 

880,718 

l,06tMM 

99,996 

8l,8w 

9839^ 

684,448 

8,663,475 

86,184 

8II3OO 

8368,464 

6,790 

8,860 

17,006303 

13t8,446 

691331 

1,643 

818,198 

888,784 

27311 

186306 

6,116,831 

866397 

65304 

79,128 

133^ 

8636$ 

438,168 

877,069 

«93349 
849,374 

1,188369 

4^8f,088 

8,787383 

8I6343 

64,804 

686381 

8,837,486 

89300 

876363 

1,794,668 

• . . « 

60376 

1,638.601 

188,106 

668,768 

490379 

491,088 

186388 



■ATIOATIOV. 



Jim. Tonnage. Fer, TVi 



Enteivd 
the U. 



Ctesred 
ftomtbe 
U. Stsftes. 



16,488 
288 

8,861 
669 
864 

88,796 

10,781 

I4.16f 

4,879 

#,886 

6390 

6349 

877,168 

4,884 

1,3\8 

1,640 

914 

4t9 

t,044 

8,888 

43,145 

1,086 

3381 

884,181 

778 

77*968 
7,089 

81,362 
8,843 
6,749 

16.478 

3,676 

7,418 

198314 

61,461 

15,406 

3,118 

814 

387 

MAS 

18,707 

4,480 

8381 

447 

88,900 

88,8U 

17309 

741 

8,186 
14,976 
84,467 

7341 
646 

4371 
• • . . 

1,612 

7,898 
*■« . . 

8367 

6,688 

874 

66,961 

1,601 



17,484336 1813»>416 1,491379 1,4773«8684314|61 1388 



Entered plearetf 
t^ U. ftomtlw 



8,640 

816 

797 

8,164 

708 

88383 

43O8 

11,618 

9,884 

4,030 

6,687 

8311 

869,466 

8,881 

1302 

18364 

1,809 

994 

8,876 

10,]I67 

70,749 

4398 

0,484 



865,606 388,097 379,773 
1,068 



88319 
9356 

84,^59 
8,806 

16,189 

5,637 

1,192 

1374 

194378 

22347 
8,061 
4,278 
819 
8336 
8,100 
3333 

• • •• 
3369 
8338 

'81*081 

48,603 

173 16 

471 

1,363 

9341 

89,481 

8396 

929 

8,663 

1319 

'6,419 

690 

4320 

6370 

16,879 

86,889 

107 

8iaB9 



Stiftea. 



8,011 

816 

18,711 

"iii 

1,684 

87,741 

8,689 

"668 

*1*,698 

110398 

10314 

9,069 

883 



88,614 
6,980 
1,171 



u.a 



868 

I3M 

8,808 

189 

961 

8,607 

89,996 

18,861 

668| 

441 

'9I788 

98,666 

5,408 

888 

8,164 



033 688 



ll,t66 
878 
tfi5i 



14,686 
7,798 
3,666 

**607 

6,118 

744 

13,688 
1,084 
8,087 

"io8 

1316 
3,780 

"700 
198 
871 

1344 
996 

4,738 

'l',788 

1,884 

8367 

670 



869 



14.798 
8,661 
1,886 

1,617 
8398 



I83O6 
1,160 
8,086 



1,836 
8396 

iM74 



8,047 
I3O8 
6380 
• • . . 
1,967 
1,650 
8,188 
1W8 

'iii 



688 
• • * . 
1396 
8396 



Jhwumnan^ MegieUr'e OJUe, June 86, 1840. 
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Arwnorj at Sprlnsaeld 8taMaobiiMUf« 

Cdrraspondence of the Joamal of Commeree. 

SraiaoFiBLD, Maai. October, 1840. 

Metsra. Editon : — Among the roaoy objects of interest 
Vithin the reach of a traveller in our Eastern 8ute«, the 
vmory at this place stands coasjriciious, for the tnagnitude ; 
'of its operations, the iogcniooa division of labor which ex- j 
fflls in it, and the great beauty of its position on the Con- 1 
neeticut. ' 

I know of but few places which eiceed it in this last re- ! 
«pec| ; the land owned by the GoTemment contains about < 
lOU acres, divided into two parts; one of 60» upon which 
'the armories and part of the workshops and other public ! 
Widings are sttoated, built around an open square* the other 
xif about 40 acres, lying three-foaiibs of a mile distant ^pcn | 
Mill River, the name of which sufficiently indicates the uaes 
to which it is applied by the Government. The two are | 
>tOttnected by a sbip of hmd of two rods in width used for j 
a MreeC, formerly owned bjr the Government, but which has 
lately been retrooeded to the State, for the convenience of: 
those who have built «pon it, and to restore the road to State ; 
jnnsdictian. 

The piece of sixty acres Kes in the rear of the town, upon ' 
« plain whose elevation is 163 feet above tho average level 
of the Connecticut The grounds are well laid out, and the 
view from them of the village below, built with excellent 
laate ; of the Connecticut about a mile distant winding 
through a fertile valley ; and of tho b«>ld hiUs beyond, which 
in all directions mark their tops upon the horizon, is ahme . 
worth a visit to SpringSeld. | 

The Steamboats bsiog travellers from Hartford tolfibis spot 
a distance of 26 miles 4 beyond, the navigation is conducted 
M flat boats. The great Western Railroad, to extend from 
Boston to the western line of Massachusetts, is finished as 
for as this place, and in the course of next year wilf be eon- 1 
dttcted across the Connerticnt to the State line ; these oon- 
^eaiences of travel make Springfield very easy of access, of 
Vhi<^ many travellers avail themeelves, but all who came , 
•during ray short sojourn, excepta single party^ hurried through | 
tike place without beholding the beausies of its poshion, or | 
tmowUig toy thing of the extent of its public works. 1 

The position of the land here is peculiar. The bank «f ; 
the liver is about 35 feet high, reaching to a pAaiia Irblch j 
%xteads (torn one*fouith to half a mile eastward to a second I 
tasoent of perhaps 30 or 40 feet. The ground above it is j 
^abo level and runs baek to another hill, and when this is as- 
'cended tlie public grounds are reached, which are 153 feet 
)ug^ than the Connecticut This last level extends to a { 
Tange of high hills or mountains about 10 miles back. The ' 
Ibnnatioa would be represented in miniature by a terraced 
^gaidan. 

Upon the first plain the business of the village b trans- 
ttetei, wUeh seems to be driven with much activity ; upon 
the oUier two, and upon the hill sides, amidst fine old trees 
«nd shfk het y ,4he mansions of the inhabitants are doUed, 
exhibiting the appearance of nmcfa comfort and taste. The 
basses and grouMk are many of them not leas beanriful 
than thoae of New Haven, o«er ^ich as for as the views 
ttfil concerned, Springfield posaeases a decided advantage. 

The popolation ef the town is 11,000, the chief villages 
«f whidi are Cbaoopae Fatts containing a population of 
8090, and Springfield munberhig aix or seven thousands — 
This placa owee ks fiiat impulse to the establishment of the 
Armory here in 1796. The State at that time agreed te 
nbaadon to the Geoeml Govemment aU joriadiction over 
each amount of land not exceeding 400 acre% as should be 
piuchased for the uses of an armory, and under this agree- 
ment the 100 91am have from time to time been puiehaeed; 
tbe piece of 60 ants at #10 an aone, and the residae after- 
wards at prieea aa Kttla p r op ortioned to to pfCMnt valne.-* 
The General Govemment lexerdses ^gdosive jurisdictien 
vrer this land under the saaM chHiae which granta it over 
thaDietfiitof Cohimibia, andof coorw Stale offic«cac«i- 
Mt olUally enter upon it, even to 
' ifoomtUffole. 



Mill River mna widiln a mile of the vflhy, and < 
into tho Connecticut It riseson the upper plakifr«ms_ 
and in ita way down from terrace to terrace fumishea abon* 
dant water power. The folia which follow each other it 
succession amount in the aggregate to upwards of 90 foet, 
about one-third of which is used by the GovemiBent in ita 
several workshops, the residue by private individuala. Tba 
celebrated paper mill of D. dc J. Ames is estabhshed on this 
river. Tho stream though small is a veiy anre one, an mnch 
so, that within twenty years it has not been afi^cted but 
once by drought ; It contributes very much to the wealth of 
Springfield. The water power at Chicopee Palts is much 
greater, and is not all emphiyed. The village there is grow- 
ing very rapidly, possibly at the expense of Springfidd ; 
next to Lowell, it is the largest manufocturing place in the 
State. 

This Armory and &e one at Harper's Ferry were estab- 
lished at their present locations on account of tfie waterpower, 
a circumstance which since the application of steam to nmi* 
lar objects, would no longer influence the Govemment in 
the selection of an Armory. The soil being light and thin 
at Springfield upon the hill, it does not hold the water, and 
the arns are not exposed to the influence of heavy dewa 
and fogs ; in thb view, the place seems ndudiebly suited for 
their preservation. How it is in this respect at Harper's 
Ferry, T did not think to inquire when at the latter place.-* 
General Washington recommended Harper's Ferry, which 
now is but little suited to the purposes of an Armory, unless 
it is an advantage to be out of the roach of an enemy. It 
is equally out of the reach of ita friends ; it would be difii- 
cult, however, to effect an alteration in the locally, even if 
the cost of manufacture were enhanced beyond hs present 
price, which is well known to be 26 per cent greater than 
at Springfield. The health of Harper's Ferty does not equal 
that of Springfield. A friend, some time ago, looldng over 
the establishment there, remarked, that the men (who were 
young) appeared to look well ; a person in the works db* 
served, *^they do, but all who are a little older So there,** 
pointieg to the graveyard. A change may have happened 
in this respect since die foct vras related to tte. 

For each establishment an anneal appropriation of #180^ 
000 is made, and occasionally appropnations for imedAc ob» 
jeets, sudi as the erection of a new building, er hnr an ad* 
dtiionri purchaae. These are the only public estaMiahmenta 
of the kind in the country. There are aeven or eight pri* 
vateones. 

The amount of expenditure in I6S8, et Sprlngflell, eras 
#186,250 88, for Which the Govemment m an ufoct uied l5^ 
000 muakets, costing $i 1 8i each ; 16,096 acrew^driveri^ 
costing 7 centa each ( 18,905 wipers, costing 13 oenta eecfa} 
6,336 ball screws, costing 36 oenta each ; and 31,448 flint 
caps, at 1 cent each. Doting the year there were enptoyed 
from 360 to 370 men daily, all of whom, excepting 1 otH 
perintendent, 1 Maifter Armorer, 1 Pay Master, 4 Clerics, 
and 9 Inspectors, receive pay by the piece, and they are ena- 
bled to make at from $40 to #60 per aMnth,dependmg upon 
the nature of the employment and tbi degrm ef sklfl ne- 
cessary. A fair day's work among Hie first deaa of lebeien 
would produce $2 per day ; 3d class, #1,90 ; 3d class, #1,80 
and so descending to the 9th dees, producing #1,30 per dinr* 
They labor but 10 hours. Seldom have I seen more sub- 
stantial looking men than theee. Theee who Kve on the 
public grounds (composed chiefly of sehnied eflfeers) have 
no right to vota; tb^ are provided with very neat dwediiige 
built around the puNic square. Some of the woritmen have 
been 30 years et the esUbUshment, and are indispensaMete 
ita existence, so superior are they as mechanics, end e» well 
drilled in all the details of their employment 

In January, 1839, it was determined that a c ha nge s h o ul d 
happen in the flscal year of the establishment, so thet it 
should end with September following famleed of December, 
and the repotta of expenditnie and menofoettyrfng lest amde 
uKloaefl enly t h ree r o er ths of the year^ The amottnt laid 
out daring that period, was #13 1«0«4 88hiitheniannfoetara 
of enns,and for maehinery #6,706 31« lO/XW muaketa 
were aede during tet period, end^a hftge emennt of ^e^ 
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any wa> yr&j kq^ oiting U> dnwy w^fch ha{>p«Md in 
the coMtnadiOB of the mod^ which will form the fabject 
«f a fbtore ledsr. 

ThsirfiDle miiiii •mmibetiired fVoni 179S fo the doM 
#r 1839 beiii9 a period ef 46 joere wm 437,460. Com- 
Mtd er3S3»900 biiglM itfiA484,l«abr9Wii4 beMiIee which 
m forawr yean a few ehort gttee, ewfc lBi i and piatoU were 
Wilt, and kige qttantitiee of ouaketa hatv* been firoM tee 
to time lepaiied* 

The Master AnooMT, Ml. Thonaa Wacner, haajtMt kind- 
hr eonaiatad te g* Avec the eetaUiahmeBl with Me OD Men- 
dav $ after whiah upon my return to the ealy, I expect to be 
ahia lo give yoa « relation of the procesa of maaafectore : 
—it ia tonly wonderfaL I am told there are from twebe to 
HAmi hundred diifeiaet operationa ia the iabrit a t io a of a 
«i»g|la Wifcat, I hare never eeen poblie men ao witling to 
et»lage a eiraftger, aa thoae connected with the eatablishment 
Yoora, dee. O. B. B. 

For the mmibv of anna made 4ce., at tiie armoriea of 
the nailed atatea in 1838-39, aee toL 1. p. 304. £a. 



We are faideblea to MflMB. Bagwell^ Sirfkh dt J«Ma for 

the Mkiwtag iotefeating and ▼aloafale ftatiattca; 

Tobacco Inqpecijoni of Viteinia, for the year ending Sept« 
80th, 1840. 



Paaiad and nTd. 

Richmond ....^0,738 

Petervburgh 14,123 

Lynchbargh • 1 3,ff1.1 

Farmvflle 4,W8 

CfaurkeTillB WIO 

Danville. 9Xt 

MUton -521 

TyeKfcr 550 

Deanea • 900 

Union ...100 

ToUl hhda. .58,034 



stoi^ur 




13,829 



Foreign Exports, from October 1, 1839, to September 30,^ 



SUPERIOR COURT. 

Judge Oakley praiidtng. 
{Reported forthoSon^] 

The Freeideut, Blreetoti and Company of the Hndeon 
River Bank fs. Samuel Conningham. Iliis was an action 
to recover the amoont of a kiat check, purporting to have 
been drawn by the detedtoit, and cashed by the plaiotifls. 
According to the ^rkftaiiee for the plaintifi, it appeared that 
In the month of Jnqa, 183S, a dieck, purporting to be drawn 
by the defondant; on the Greenwich Bank of this city, for 
#146, was eaahed at the plaintifls* bank, and subsequenUy 
endoeed hi a letter addKiMd to the cashier of the City Bank 
of Tfew York, which letter was loot on its way to this city. 

The proof on the part of the plakatifla, left no doabt of 
their having paid soch a check as the one deaccibed« but ibe 
evidence to prove that said dieck was in the handwriting of 
defendant, or had been authoriied by him was extremely ' 
vaguok aa the elily peeof tktif could adduoe was that the I 
aignatare lo the loat eheek waa aimilar in appearance to thai i 
of several others which they had paid, the genuineness of { 
whieh had never been questioned. But the plaintifis were 
nnabfe to show from whom they received the chedc in ques- 
tioB» or any oChct«iMnnalaMa whiah went toabow that tho 
check had hee« d«awn by the dafondapt. 

This case had been tried before, and a verdict given for 
the plaintiff, but the Supreme Court ordered a new trial* 

Tile eonrt charged the jury (hat there was some vague- 
asiswitowhecfaertbvebedcpaidby thaplalatift vrafgaa* 
nine, and that the. jniy must hove reaeonable awidenoa of 
the fact before they coukl find for the plaintiflk Whetlier 
such evidence had been adduced was a question entirdy for 
the jnry. If they believed the diedL paid by the plamtiflb, 
hadbesndcMmbytWdefendaKl^thnttfaay aboold find a 
verdictfor the plaintilb, end if not, for the defondant. 

The jury were to bring in a sealed verdict this mending. 



Shaking Jfccident, — The Boston Thinscript saysi-^On 
Monday iMt, aa Dr. David Falmer vraa delivering a lecture 
on chemistiy, in Pittafield, he inhded some concentrated sul- 
phuric add, owing to (he breaking of some of hit apparetus. 
Boon aftet watd a, he was tind>fc to breathe Uirongh hb mouth 
or nose, and an indsioA waa »ada into his nindpitiai hf 
wliioh means, he was living on Tneaday mornxng, alttioagh 
thepe weiefohi^ hffas of his xvooaoiy. Qo ia Preaideiit of 
the Mediral Sd^oo^ and Profeipor (Vf Chemlatiy and M«taria 
Medi<»in the Berkshire Medicd School. 



AppolataaeMa 1»r 4k# P»mM« At* 

Receivers bf PubHc Moneyt. -Garnet H. Elliott, at 
WuiamM^Ia^'vioaJeaseJaokM«,deeeaeed. TvnoBfofdR. 
Noel, at DaiMSviiU^ lU^ vico Thomas Jamea, declined the ap- 
pointment. 



1840. 
To Tobacco^ 

Havre. hhds.V«9 

Maradllea 543 

Aatiatsidam ^ MS6 

Bordeaux 1,623 

Liverpod 4,933 

Aniwefp*** •••.•••••••••••••••• ••2,038 

P o rts M on t h M79 

Cock, dec ..« 

Cowe8,dbc... 1,^64 

Rio 

Glasgow 800 

Bremen^**. 1,158 

Rotterdam 2,349 

Gibrdtar 106 

Leghorn * 480 

Bristd ,.•508 

Genoa •..• 1,478 

London ....,•...,.•,...,,....•.,4,030 

Trieste 4?0 

WestlndiM 37 



«« ■ 
367 

• • t 
136 



879 
810 



Total .....hhda..3r,195 



2,18d 



Bstimated vdna joi ForaigB Experta. 
Tobaeoo-^27,195 hhds. vaked at^lS^ perbbd $Sjm9^l» 
Tobaeoo*1337 tierces valued at ^0 per tieree. ...... .71^6S% 

8tama—2,189 hhds. valued at #24 per hhd....^... 53,63ft 

Cotton 7^1 bales, vdued al $35 pet bale. 312^430 

Fkmr— 104^04 bUs. vdoed at $5 50perbbl 575,8t9c 



Coastwise exports estlmalad. 



#4v318,Hft 



Totd. 



.$$fi6»jm 



Wimtuin 7U«o«Of— The.Sosiaipon Tekgaqplti 
*« The leaooioea of te Wesiamcontinndly d< * 
attleiea of 1 1 ii na i iwf < e nd of do m e irt io u se» a aa € 
iif to thewcaMiand neaba of tbei coantry. . W«Mia J 
fomedthat anomlHr of^ighahitantaonBook rivsi^whai^ 
graaariN have boeeJIiad to ofeiJaw in g foe the last twaiymda 
and who have found it inconfonient la dispose ol their asK 
pta ptodocts, lanre risdved.ta direct iheir attentiMk teether 
iMwa of obtiisBteg peofita-ftoin.lhe paodooe of the aaiL -i^ 
oiidiiigly the acpiniMbtof.raiafaig tobaeoo haa been triad 
the past sommer, and haa been fonnd te aueaead bayttdhd^ 
poiiai<n Tho0wwihefthe pi aat iW Bsaat nnl i hi i g »w^ 
and they were keonght to perihcl maturityr and oaaplil^ 
ri|Miid,ahoQtth»aid(tteof AogOithMl Mmnr^lholMilK 
measired throe feet faikii|thand twenty indMo in widlh," 
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IRON» AND MANUFA0TURB8 OF ISON, IMPORTED IN ia^9. 



(Oct«aiBy 



Ir#ii aad ManuUKifiires ^ff Ir#n, 
laiportcil la 1M9* 

Am the mannfiMstare of iron by Anthracite is at the present 
moment attracting much attention both here and in Europe, 
we have thought it would be interesting to know for how 
awk of the iron used in this country, we have depended 
i9pon foreign nations. For this purpose we have formed the 
following table of the iron, and manufactures of iron and 
lieel, imported into the United States in 1839, amounting to 
nearly 13 millions of dollars. It is well known that many 
of tho articles enumerated in this table, are manufactured to 
% Gonnderable extent in this country also, to what amount we 
have no means of ascertaining as yet, although wo trust the 
eeosus will enable us to obtain further information. In our 
ftrst voL page 343, we have furnished a table of the manu- 
factures of Massachusetts in 1837, from which we have 
selected the 2d table below, which shows that the value of 
tfie manu&ctures of iron and steel in that state, then amount- 
ed to nearly 7 millions of dollars. By turning to that page, 
the number of hands, and the capital invested in each branch 
will be seen. 

If^tt^ and Misnufacii^et e/ fron and Steel im ported int9 
$he £7. S. in the ifmr tndiuj Srpt^nber Wth, 1 &3&. 



AHTICLBS, 



PuMfing duties ad valorem'' 

8lde artnv, . . , * ^ 

Tifo amis * 

Drawing-knives, ...,,.,..>.,.. 

Cuuing-kidveq . , , 

HstcbcLi^ Biea aJid adzes. ...... 

Socket chiflseti ............... 

Steelyards and scale-beams. . < ^ . 

Vices.*,. 

Sickles and reaping-hooks 

eiytbes.... ., 

Spades snd eboveb .. ^ ......... . 

Squarcfl of iron and &\jb&1 ...... 

Wood-serewB ......,,,... 

Ailkies not specified .......... 



Pt^^tig Sp0€ific Duties, 

Muskets number 

Rifiet.. " 

Wire, esp and bonnet Iba. 

Nat above No. 14 ** 

Above No. 14.,......, •* 

Taeks, bradi, and sprigs 

n ot exceeding 1 Got. M 
exceeding 16 ox.... ** 

Nails. ......lbs. 

Sp&«s ..,.••-.,., 

Cable* and diaijis. ,.,... 



Quantity, Value. 





S3,7ft6 




243,731 




w,nt 




i4,9ia 




7,ao3 




27,S4S 




20,295 




31.243 




7,3G5 




47,971 




17,871 




6,787 




iee,6To 




4,a49,643 




5,5^5,063 


3,294 


8,438 


no 


1,086 


7,36a 


33^9 


470,454 


32,13d 


77,535 


12,651 


4,699 


S14 



Mill-saf^s. 

Anebors 

Anvils.. 

Blacksmith's hammesf and 

akdp*.* « 

Caatuigfl, vesscla of inin i ^ , . . " 

another..* ,. ** 

Sound imn, or bnziers* roda 

3^16 to 6-1 6 inch diameter. , ** 
J9M vt tfMke Todfl. .......,,,, *< 

and Iioop Jioo. ** 



3.31 a 
,659,534 

. -^ I 408,988 
. « 3,486,810 
No. I 2,241 
lbs. »fl 1,738 
** 1,036,497 



116,271 

448,118 
M73,759 

«53,69ll 

60,404 

7,413,383 



288 
140389 
24,957 
143,979 
7,385 
16,347 
T 1,887 

6^13$ 
16,020 
63,720 

ar»943 

3,291 
3fi4,»3S 



TABLE CONTINUE©. 



ARTICLES. 



Band, scroll, or casement rods 

slit or hammered lbs. 

In pigs 

Old and 8crap....«....,«.,..CwL 

Bar, made hgr rolling • 

otherwise 

Steel 



Total paying specifie datiea . • 
« ** ad valorem do. . . 

Total imported. 



Qoamilj. 



23,913 

260,154 

11,783 

1,90M»7 

711,163 

69,174 



Vakw. 



8M 

366,800 

10,161 

8,181,180 

8,864,094 

711,804 



7,388,408 



$13,838,473 



Iroriy and Manufactwet nf hrvn in Ma»9achu§eit9 in 1 887, 

Anchors, chain cables See, #114t,136 

Axes, scythes, and snaiths 325,956 

Cutlery..... ,.. „,.„ .,.,... 186,200 

Castings, bar and rod iron, &c .1 ,658,670 

MacbJnciy of varbuB kiiidsi probably cMefly iron. l,2S6J59ft 
Muikel^, riQes, pistols, svvords, ^c, .,..,.,,,... ^ 23SJ0O 

Naib, bmdrf, and tacks , ♦ .2,627,095 

Shovplfl, flpadc*, forks, and boes, .,.»..... 264,7(^9 

Stfivea,' sod etove pipca . ^ , . , ...... 3 1,000 

Wfre..,. ,...,,,.,..........,....,. 84/70t 

TonU, fcsrpentem, jolncri, »od shoenipkefB) proba- 
bly chiefly of ir^ - . . ..,^. .,, ^^.. . .,^, ^,^,, ,. 2J$^l 



t6,W5M6 



As the Legklalurei are now about commencing their se»^ 
slons, we would rcftpectfuUy o»k to be favored mith th» 
opening meiisages of the Gavernor^s, and other public 4oc^ 
menu of permancxit value, upoti the prindple of exebftn|;# 
herrtoforo proposed, ^nd practiced by us dudng the past 
year. From tho Secretaries of Bcvcral of the States we 
have rcoeiv^ many valuable docunnGnts, which aball in doe 
time be attended to. By many, however, we have not been 
BO favored. A wish to Tender the KegistQr puthetilic^ as ^ 
work of r^ffircncc, dispoits ua as f^ as possible tp depend 
upon publio documenk for correct inform aticm Te^peciing tJta 
States-^m failing to neceive them, wc myst either rely upon 
other Boqrtrcs, or not notice all the States, as fully as W« 
C4]uld wkh. 

We wouM tup! glad to leoelve eoirecl infomMUion ui tela* 
tion to tho quantity of iron made in the United States, 
ffbcther by anthjacile or otbcxwiic — and also the kind of 
artides, their quantity and valac mannfaietaied from mm in 
the dil&rent Siatei, 

Out AcknowledgmcnU ate tendered t» the SeCTrlary of 
State of New Hampshirej fot a copy of the Uwa pasMd al 
ti^ bst session, and other docuaient^ 
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BalUmore and Milp Raflrcmd Co. 

l4Ta AXXVAL BBPORT OF TBX PItZSTDnrT AJTS DIBXCTOBS 
TO TBX STOCKHOLSIBS. 

At a ragular annaal meedng of tlie Stockholders held, 
ponotnt to the Charter, on the second Monday of October, 
1840, in the City of Baltiinofe, the President and Dh«cton 
of the BaHimore, and Ohio Rail-road Company submitted 
the following report and ftataments of the affiiira of the Com- 

FfBST— O/ the Main Stem to ito preoent terminaiion at 
' Harper^o Ferry ; and of the fVaahin^'ton Branch, 
The statement maiked A, exhibits the affldra of die Com- 
•yany on the 80th ultimo ; and the rerenue and expenses of 
4he Main Stem daring tha year ending on the same day are 
shown by the statement B. 

The atataments C and D,exfaibittfaeaffidrsof the VTash- 
ingttn Branch on the SOth ultimo^ and also the revenue 
•od expenses on ^ same road iot the year, ending on that 

The statements show a steady increase in the amount of 
tiade and travel on the Main Stem, and a continued dimi- 
mtioa in the cost of transportation. The latter, in •eonse* 
qnence of the alteration in the inclined planee, imd various 
other measBres, completed and in progress has been reduced 
9M compared with previous years, about one cent per ton, per 
mile ; and it will be seen that the entire expenses chargeable 
against the revenue since the SOth September, 1839, are 
^43,529 80 less than they were in the preoeding year. 

At the end of the year 1639 the operations of the Main 
Stem, in connexion with those of the Wathington Branchy 
left an excess over expenditure of $68,699 71), and it will 
appear that for the year ending the SOth ultimo, the excess 
amounts to $142,828 70, being about 3^ per cent, upon the 
capital of $4,000,000. 

On the 30th September, 1 839, however, there were ont- 
aCandusg debts against the Company; of which a considerable 
portion had been contracted previous to 1837, amounting in 
the aggregate to $ 1 1 4,1 25, which were necessarily to be paid 
ftom. the balance of 1839, and from the accruing revenue. 

The excess of expenditure beyond the income prior to 
1838 ; the heavy annual expense incident to the transporta- 
ttoQ over theindined planes at Parr's Ridge , the dilapidated 
and ruinoua condition of the road and of (he moveiog power 
and machinery generally — requiring monthly a largo expen- 
diture to prevent a total obstruction to the Company's opera- 
tions—the defective condition, and inadequate number of 
Water Stations, LhcomoHvee, Vehicles and Machinery of 
all finds, have been pointed out in the reports of the last three 
years. 

These embarrassments have engaged the constant atten- 
tion of tiie Board,' and have only been obviated by the una- 
voidable application of the Company's annual resources, to 
an amount, independent of the cost of re-construction, ex* 
eeeding haffa million of dollars, 

Within ^ last three years nineteen and a half miles of 
tiia old Uvek have been re-constructed with a heavy roil 
«pon an improved plan, requiring an inconsiderable amount 
finr repairs ; the planes at Parr's Ridge have been altered, and 
adapted ta the use of Locomotives, and the location of the 
road has bean in many parts changed so as to avoid the most 
a&caU asd ttpensiva eurvaturawv 

Vol,, ui— ar 



Nearly the entire Ime of the Main Stem, which from the 
inadequacy of the Company's resources could not be re-con- 
structed with the improved rail, has been re-adjusted and 
thoroughly renovated ; the same improvement is now making 
of the remaining ten miles, for which abundant materials are 
already provided, and by the first of December next, the whole 
will be substantially renewed and in a condition of greater 
efficiency and durability than at any previous period ; tfiough 
from the defectiveness of the original plnn of construction, 
it must continue liable to heaveir repairs than more improved 
roads. 

The old fFater Stations also have been re-constructed or 
repaired, and are now in good order. Six new stations hava 
been constructed ; and three others are constructing, of whick 
two are nearly finished, and materials for the whole numlMr 
are on hand. 

The principri Depots, and the Engine Bouees at Mount 
Clare, have been refitted, and, as far as practicable, adapted to 
the increased power and business of the Company^ and ampla 
tools and fixed machmery necessary for repairs generally 
have been provided. 

In 1837, there were thirteen old Locomotives ; such of 
these as were capable of being repaired, have been Ihornughlj 
refitted, and in some instances entirely renewed, and eleven 
new engines for the use of the Main Stem have been pm- 
chascd. 

Most of the burthen, and all of the passenger Can hava 
been thoroughly repaired, so as to adapt them to the tncreaa* 
ing demands of the public, and a number of new Cars of each 
description, costing together not less than $60,000, have been 
constructed and are now in use. To complete the efficiency 
of this branch of the service, material alterations in a nun»» 
ber of the old and the constructioB often new burthen Can 
became necessary, and may be expected to involve a Airthav 
expenditure, during the year 1841, of nearly $10,000, With 
this addition, and the present augmentation of power and the 
other facilities here enumerated, the amount of transporta'* 
tion may be increased at least one^iflh without additional 
expense. 

Of the materials purchased during the period already men- 
tioned, for the repaira of railway and Locomotives and /en- 
ders, of passenger and burthen Cars — for the construction 
of burthen Cars and for other purposes — the company hava 
now on hand an amount valued at $30,465. 

It will appear also from the statements now submitted that 
during the year ending on the SOth ultimo, the debts, shown 
by the last annual report to be then outstanding, amounting; 
to $1 14,125, have all been discharged < thereby reliavingtha 
revenue from a heavy annual charge of interest, and ioavisg 
no other ascertained debt, than the amount borrowed ftom 
the Banks of Baltimore* by the City CommisMonaca of 
Finance. 

Of this amount borrowed from the Banks, there have been 
paid by the Commissionera $67,637 46, and arrangemants 
are making by the same offieen to discharge the baUnoe aa 
early as practicable. 

After thus dicharging its debts and augmenting thapowar 
and means of the Company, by which its operations may be 
advantageously enlarged, and the expanses reduced there 
remained on the SOth Qltirao» a net suri^us of $81,878 36, 

Of which the Board have determined to distribute among 
the (rtockfaoMers $2 par Awn, payaUe ob and afterthe IM 
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HowtnAet next ui math fvndt at the Coaptoy have leoei^ 
•d for rtvenoe. 

Th« ffatementfl exhibiting the aflbin of the WatJvngion 
Branch ahow on that road an augmentation in the trade and 
travel, and alio a dimination in the expenditore. Of the 
transportation of tonnage, the rcducttOB in the coat has been 
equal to one cent per ton per mile. 

Duiing the laat three yeata it abo became neeesMiy to in- 
«ar considerable expenditure to re-adjjvst and improve the 
graduation of this road, by which means, and the removal of 
a large quantity of earth, from the deep cuts, by enlarging 
the ditches for more effectual diminage»and by ballasting with 
gravel those parts in which the bed consisted of tenacious 
diy, the entire line has been put in a better and more effi- 
cient condition than at any previous period. The Water 
StaUoHM also have undergone the refitting and repairs neces- 
sary to render them efficient, and the Passenger anid Tonnage 
Depots at the City of Washington have been considerably 
improved. 

Poor new Engines have been purdiased fiir the use of this 
foad I the Passenger and Burthen Cars have been thoroughly 
repaired and improved, and a number of burthencars costing 
not leas than eleven thousand dollars have been constructed. 
The present motive power, with a small additional expense for 
repairs and fuel, vrill enable the Company to transport more 
than double the number of passengers that have been trans- 
ported during the past year ; thou^ an increaae in the trana- 
portatton of tonnage would require a corresponding increase 
in the number of burthen cars. 

On thb road the materials on hand for repairs of Railway, 
of locomotives and tendera, and of pasaenger and burthen 
ears, are valued at $5,298. 

. Aiier theae expenditures, the statement marked D, shows a 
net surplus on the 30th ultimo, of $77,344 65, of which the 
Board havedetermuied to divide among thestockholders$74,- 
t50, or four and a half per cent, upon the capital of $1 ,650,- 
000, payable on and after the 16th November next, in such 
funds as the Company have received for revenue. 

From the statement herewith submitted, it appears that, if 
the whole net revenue received from the Wathin^ion Branch 
aouM be divided among all the Stockholders equally, the divi- 
dend for the year would be at least seven per cent And it is 
«nlyju8t to remark, that this road being the only work of 
the Company which may be regarded as finished, its success 
fully realizes any reasonable expectation that may be enter- 
tained from Railroads judiciously constructed between desi- 
rable points. 

Of the revenue from this Road however, the State is en- 
titled in preference to the other Stockholders, to one-fifth 
part of that received for the transportation of paasengen and 
the balance only is liable to an equal division. 

In this view it will appear that the Wathin^on Branch 
has contributed during the year to the Treatury of the State 
one-fifth of the money received from passengers, amounting 
to $40,296 64, and also a dividend of four and a half per 
cent, or $24,750 making a total of $65,046 64, and equal to 
thirteen per cent, upon the capital advanced by the State in 
this road. If to this be added the dividend from the profits of 
the Main Stem, it will be seen that the State will derive 
■n income during the year upon the capital by her invested 
bk both roads, as at preaent constructed, of more than 9even 
percent 

Hie investment by the State being shown to be thus profit- 
able, ah appeal may confidently be made to the public au- 
thorities to extend reasonable succour to the interests of the 
•tber Stockholders, vrhile at the same lime it will advance 
theb own. and enable the State the more readily to provide 
Ibf the interest upon the public debt 

The inadequacy of the toll at present authorised upon 
Mne important articles, and especially upon that of fiour, 
has been pointed out in previous r^orts, and in official state- 
ments to the Legislature. 

Of the whole transportation of the year, 43,883 tons or 
392,419 barrels consiatcd of flour, bemg an exceaa over the 
previova year of 128^86 barrels, or 13»867 tons, and it may 
be here repeated that, with all economy the Company has 
been able to introduce into the management ef their road. 



the eoH of InnsfeKiag tbisartkla ie net defrayed bj iIm 
rate of toll at preaent aothwizedf which is leas than that al- 
lowed, and in most instances charged, upon other works, and 
in other Statea. 

The ground on which, in the act of IS 37, certain articles 
therein msntioned, and particularly flour were exempted from 
the increaaed charge authorized by that act, is not percaved. 
Certain it is that by the exemption any just or lair profit 
upon the employment of the State's csipitol, has been sur- 
rendered, and, in this branch of business, her revenue has 
been to that extent, diminished ; and it may be satisfiMrtorily 
shown that the excepted artklM may be placed upon an 
equal footing with the others, without being oppressive to the 
prodoeer or mnaiiCMttirer, and without pr^iudioe to the trade 
of BalHoMMe. 

S£C03fD~.i» le the extenn^n •/ the Road from Bar^ 
per'e Ferry te Cumbe^and, 

Since the last annual report nothing has o c cun e d to £s- 
courage the expectationa of the Board in the piu af nHi oo 
of this part of their work. The advantages of tbe locatioB 
ultimately adopted, have becomemore manifostand do doubt 
is entertiuned of the adaptation of the road to high speed and 
heavy tonnage with locomotive engines. On the entire Has 
the lugbeat grade is found in the first thirty miles^ and wifl 
not exceed forty feet ; and in the remaining aixty-seven, the 
gradea will not in any jnstawe exceed 26} fiMt to the mile. 

The curva tur es, generally, range at little leas than « mile 
of radius, and although there are a few at aomething leas 
than one tkeueand feet, these ooeur in every inatanoe on a 
light grade. 

The conduct of the contractors generally, in theexecotioii 
of their work, has been satisfbctorr. Of the whole number 
of contracta, amounting to one hundred and fifty, it hm 
been found necessary to re-let only seven for neglect or mis- 
conduct; and in these cases the ra-lettingsdraadyflMde have 
been efiected without lorn to the Company. Tlie enttra htm 
at present raoployed may be stated at aixteeo hundred msa 
and five hundred horaea. 

The general condition and progr ese of tfm OraduaHeu^ 
Mannry and Bridgingy are highly favoraMe. It haslieeB 
the policy di the Board to advance the points of diflfeultf 
with greater rapidity, and to proceed more moderately wim 
the lighter parts, so as to restrict unnecessary expenditure 
in alL 

Upon the important section at Barper*e Ferry, ih^ entirs 
worfcisprooeedingsatisfoctorily. The heavy cuttings through 
the ^orth Mountain, are considerably advanced, and £e 
deep embankments at the Opequan and Bach Creek, as 
well as the large bridgea connected with them, are in a stats 
of great forwardness. At the tunnel at the Doe GuOey, 
the heading or excavation of the roof has reached four hun- 
dred and forty feet in extent, being upwards of one-third of 
the entire length of the tunnel; and the cuttings in this sec- 
tion keep pace with the tunnelling. Of the heading of the 
short t*nnel of three hundred feet In length, at the Paw- 
Paw bends, more than a moiety is already completed. 

At all the bridges upon the line, the masonry is advanchig 
as rapidly as can be desired, and the materials for the super- 
structure are in preparation for erection in the ensumg 
summer. 

The graduation of about twenty of the ninety-seven miles 
is alread^ completed, and many more sections will be cem- 
pleted within a few vreeks. Of the smaller bridges eleven 
are finished. 

Of the cost of OraduaHon, Maeottry and Bridging a 
revised estimate was made by the Bngineera in Nove n ibe e, 
1839, which fell considerably below the estimate odginalN 
submitted on the 14th February, 1838. The revised esU* 
mate, with five per cent added for contingencies, a mooated 
to $1,641,150. In June, 184C, a second revised estiaali 
was made; which aJthough it embraced some work on the 
Harper's Ferry section not included in the previous earimalee, 
amounta in round numbers to $1,602,000, less by $40,000 
than the revised estimate of Novembec»lS39. It ia believad 
that the actual cost will not exceed thk hat eatiaMiek 
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The MMNnt of woA done on tbe Ut tnst. w» #87«^ 
000, bang moie than ote-half of the whole, end leaVlDgto 
be done, eoooidkig to the eetimete, en aoMHint of $7:t6,^)0. 

The emoant of actual work done per month may be 
elated at $75,000 ; at whicji rate tha Gradmtitn^ Mtuonry 
and Jfridging^f with the exception of aome of the heaTieet 
eectiona and bridjie auper stroctaree, may be completed on or 
before the first of August, 1841, and these last may aba be 
ftnished in the month of January, 1842. 

Should their resources allow the Board to procure the 
iron and other materiab in season to make sixty or seventy 
miles of railw^ in the couse of the year 1841, and to 
fnroeecQte the remaining thirty or forty miles in the spring 
ef 184S, it wUl be practicable to finish the entire work and 
pot the road in operaticm to Cumberland in the summer and 
autumn of that year. 

T*he practicability of prosecuting the work with such 
dsspateb, will depend upon the dulity of (he dty of Balti- 
more punctually to pay her subscription, or upon that of the 
Company to dispose of the Sterling Bonds of the State upon 
terms whidi they may deem satia^uTtory. 

The present advanced condition of the work has been ao- 
eemplished ; 1st By the mon^ borrowed firom the Banks, 
by the City Commissioners of Finance, through the Com- 
pany 'a agency. 3d. By At Company's orders audioriang 
the tran^ of City Stock at its par value, in sums of one 
hundred dollars or upwards, as ezptiined in te last annual 
report, dd. By the direct payment to contractors, of City 
Stock at its par value ; under an agreement that it shaU be 
sold by a mutual agent, and at prices to be fixed 1^ the 
Company, eo as to orevent a d^Hreciation in its value. And 
4th. By the proceeds of sales of the five per cent. Sterling 
Bonds of the State. 

Up to the present time the payments in CII7 Stock dirough 
the medium of orders authorising its transfer, have answered 
the purposes of the Company ; have proved entirely aatis- 
fiMtory to the contractors ; and, in most instances to the pro- 
prietors of the right of way, and have received general en- 
oeoragement from the community at large. 

Ob the dOth ultimo, the payment made through this me- 
dium amounted to the sum of $515,100, in orders to the 
nammissitfflftn of stock of the following denominations, vis. 
100 orders $100 each ; $84,000 of five dollars ; $39,000 of 
three doHara ; $78,000 of two dollan ; and $854,000 of one 
dcrfkr eadi. Of (he whole amount of orders given in pay- 
ment, ten thonmnd dollars in those of $100 each, have been 
funded. 

Payments direct by the delivery of City Stock, have been 
confined to the contractors upon a few of the most difikult 
sections, upon which it was desirable, both to the Company 
and the contractors, to place an extra force, and amounted, 
in the whole, on the 30th ultimo, to $138,877 47. 

By theee payments, the City has been enabled, so &r, to 
comply with her engagements to the Company, without any 
loss or sacrifice ; the cradit of her public securities has been 
preserved unimpaired, and the important work, so essential 
to her trade and prosperity, haa been advanced to its preeent 
point, not only hy the actual application of her stock at ita 
par value, but with a large annual saving of interest, during 
theperiod the orders may remain unfunded. 

llie successful continuance of thb syatem of payment 
VBttl our public securities meet with a more ready sde, will 
enable the City, in ftiture, punctuaDy to diacharge her oUi- 
gatioBB, and oon^lete this great enterprise to Cumberiand, 
wiUwiit impairing the value of her slock, and with dimin- 
iabed taxation. It would seem, therefore, only reasonable 
that the City authorities, unless contrary to some acknow- 
ledged prtnople of public policy, should unite in procuring 
It^slalive sanelioii* if necaseary, for the encouragement ^ 
tlids mode of payment 

In living these orders in payment, iSttb Board entertain 
tha opinion that they violate no existing law. The orders 
do not promise to pay money, nor. indeed, ava they, in any 
leapect, promissory in their character. They confer an ab- 
•olote authority for die tnmSu of City Stock, and finally 
I dM obliga«km for which they are leeeived hi aatisfoo- 
FvmtbftiiatQMarUia etaa»they cannot azoeed, in 



amount, the City anbscrtption and the slock actoally ( 

lerred to the Commissioners in trust for the holders. They, 
in feet, represent City certificates, though in smaller denooA* 
nations ; and, in the requisite sums, mey be funded, add 
converted into coin or bank paper, at the pleasure of tha 
holder. They are, therefore, not liable la the risk, or any 
other objection to which irresponsible paper israes, profMng 
to pay money, are expoeed ; and every dtixen, liable to the 
payment of a dty tax, has an immediate intereet in main- 
taining their value. 

Nor need the purpose or utility of these orders cease after 
the resumption of specie payments. On the contrsty, tbef 
would, in that event, if they should be employed for such 
purpose, prove valuable auxiliaries in aiding me operatiotta 
of the banks ; they would, in no reepect, impair the sound- 
ness of the regular currency, but might be advantageously 
maintained in geneml credit 

The present condition of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company not only justifies the aid already contributed 
by the State and City to this branch of our public works, 
but should inspire renewed zeal in its prompt and vigorooa 
prosecution. To encoursge the efibrts of the Board for thie 
purpoee, by means which may push the work in advance of 
rival enterprises in other Statea, and, without disturbing tha 
regular currency, prevent the sacrifice of our pubhe aecnii- 
ties, and exempt the people from taxation, would appear to 
be recommended by every principle of eound policy* On 
these grounds, the Boanl confidently rely for suppoit 00 
less upon the public authorities than the community at largt. 

Of the five per cent fterling^ bonda oftheMtate^ delivaied 
to the Company in payment of the state's subecriptioit £5^ 
250 were sold in LK3ndon by Mesai'; Bmring, Br%th€f% 
& Co. in the months of January snd February Uut, wb* 
cording to the Company's limit ^t eighty -five per cent; ef 
vrhich the amount drawn for at the then rate of ezchango, 
netted in Baltimore the sum of $81,563 58 ; and the bahuMi 
of these sales, less commissions, was applied to the payment 
•f the interest which accrued on the 1st of July last. Tha 
remainder of the bonds are yet in the hands of Messes. Bar* 
ing, Brothers dt Co. under the arrangement as heretofova 
announced, efiected by the President with that honae in Oc- 
tober, 1888. 

Up to this time, the Board have not deemed it necassaiy 
or expedient, either to borrow or accept advances upon any 
portion of the bonds ; nor have they changed tha Kmits which , 
at the time of the arrangement, they prescribed for their sale. 

In a letter fVom Messrs. Baring, Brothers, dt Co. dated 
the 31st of July last, the Company is informed that 'Maty- 
land bonds are at 83 a 88 per cent' ' The constant remit- 
tance,' they obeerve, ' from your side, of the remaining bonda, 
altogether about J8S00,000, which were pawned with banka 
and others in the United States jorevented an improvement 
in the market to any extent Tnese most now be pretty 
neariv realixed here, and we may, therefore, hope for aooM 
rise, if the demand for American stocks continue ; but tha 
late anxiety concerning European politics, haa cfaackad tntaa- 
actions for the preeent' 

By oidar of tha Board, 

LOUIS McLANE, Frtddent. 
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Cost of Road to Harpei^s 
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dt Bwdan Gan^ 480,829 99 
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700,000 00 

3,181,005 11 

176,323 53 
3,234 93 

1»711 40 

1,370 8S 
109,656 45 



liOn mt Six per eent for 
the purpoee of taking 
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Stock, 

Leaa Inatahaenta unpaU, 

Sii^>enBe^ceotint, 
Stock Orders issued, 
l^ae the Waah'ton Branch 

Road, 
Loana from Banks on City 
' Stock, on account of the 

City of Baltimore, 
City of Baltimore^ 
State ef Maryland five per 

eent Starting Bonds, 
Premiums on Sterling Bills, 
Bevenne^ 

Ex pen se s, R^nuo, 
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«,7d9 75 
19,800 U 
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l,a05 89 



%905 65 
5,005 80 



#4,000,000 00 
t57 50 



1,050,000 00 



58S,4i^ 05 
836,522 00 



1,360 21 
515,000 00 

96,790 15 



974,963 54 
1,074,694 59 

9>30e,000 00 
2,588 79 



•246,947 00 



#10,511,985 78 
OJkm ^ the SaUimdre and Oht9 HtUktad Co, 
October 1, 1840. 

(B) 
Siattfnent of the Heverme and Expentte of the BdUi- 
more and Ohio Baihroad Company, on accotmt of the 
Jkfain Stem of the Itoad^or the year ending the 2Qth 
of Septembers 1840. 

^lie amount reoeiTod for 

the tranapertatioii of pao^ 

aengers and merchandise . 

for the year ending the 

80th of September, 1S40^ 

H #433,883 70 

And the expeneas for the 

aame periiDd are as fol- 
lows, to wit: 
For transportation, inclod- 

ing Fuel, salaries of So* 

perintendent, Agenla, 

Condoctovs, Slc d^ #104,380 13 

For repairs of the Road, 85^483 78 

For repairs «f Depots and 

Water Statiena, 11,790 78 



Makiag 

'Snd MawMif I5e eandngo 
efthe Bead fer the year 
iebe 

The int««at paid during 
the yearoQ account of 
die loan eieated for tho 
purchase of Stock in the 
Washington Branch 
Road, amounts to 

And the dividend to be m* 
cerred ftom aaid Road, 

Thediftmioeia 

Showing tho natt revenue 
for tfieyear tobe 



380,104 08 



#158,688 70 



56,828 00 
46,467 00 



9,861 00 



#145^838 70 



Office of the Baltimore and Ohio BaHroad Co, 
October 1, 1840. 
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(C) 

Woihinjrtmi Branch BaUroad, Ut October^ 1840* 

]>r« 



Cost of Road, Real Eatate, Enginea 

and Cars, 
Cash in the hands of the Disbursing 

Officers, 
Due by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail* 

road. 



Ct; 



#M55,457 80 



96790 tS 
#1763;252 55 



* To this amount will be added tho dividend from tho 
Wa«hiogton Branch Road due the Main Stett, #46,487, 
«id make the nett Revonuo #298,414, 



Stodc, 

Annuity at five per eent. 

Dividends unpaid. 

Revenue, 

Less State's 
Bonus 1-6 the 
receipts from 
Passengera, 
Expenses, 
Repairs and 
Jbterest, 



} 



#302,758 63 



#1,650,000 00 
35,000 OS 
8 00 



#40,396 64 



85,314 44 



135,511 08^ 77,344 5» 



#1V75S,S0S55 

Office of the Baltimore and Ohio Baiiroad Co* 
Ut October, 1840. 

J. J. AtkimoS) AwV^* 

iStatement of the Bevenue ondExpenoet of the WotHdnrr 
ton Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Bailroad, fit 
the year ending the 30th of September, 1840. 

Tho amowit leeeived for tho 
M FMaaa- 
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«30S765 63 



ffOB and Mflfchandiae for 

the year ending the 30th <^ 
-. «eplMihec^ 1«40, i» 
And the ttynaee for the 

Mune period are as foUowe, 

to wit: 
Bonus to the State, on^fifth 

at the veoaipta from Paa^ 

aengors, 
Transportation, hidudhlg 

Fuel, Balariea of the Soper- 

intendent) Agents, Conduc* 

tors, dec. dec. 
B^mirs of Uie Road, 
Bepairs of Depots and Water 

Stations, 
Bepairs of Passenger Can^ 
B^Mdrs of Borden Cars, 
Bepairs of JLooomotives, 
Interest on the Eldridge 

Landing Brl<%e annuity^ 
Office and incidental expen- 
ses, incIadiQg Salaries, 

House Rent, dice, dec 

Making 

Bhowbg the nett revenue Ibr the year to be $77,244 55J 

Office of she Baltimore and Ohio Raihroad Co, 

October 1, 1840. 

J. J. Atkinsov, Sec^ry* 



40,896 64 



29,5S2 24 
27,656 88 

«,005 54 
4,138 63 
5,062 12 
8,829 69 

1,26a 00 



6,700 85 



125,511 08 



Boston and Mew TcHrb.. 

The exports of Cotton from New Orleans to Boston, dar- 
ing the last season^ exceeded the exports to New York dar- 
ing the same period, in the ratio of 53,970 bales to 49,593 
bides— or in Talne in the ratio of $2,120,000 to $1,880,000 ; 
being $240,000 in faTor of Boston, ulthoagh the prerious 
jraar we find the exports of Cotton to New York exceed those 
lo Boston by 12,012 bales or $480,000. 

In addition to this important view, which we extract from 
« New Orieans Price Corrent, permit as to give the views of 
« St Loais paper of their hopes of baring a continaoaa line 
of raUwa^.&Qm tinat place to Boston. The fact which they 
nesent, that $3,334,000 of the items of Tobacco, Cotton, 
l%ur, Potk Lard, Beef, Com and Lead, products of the tai- 
Uy tfthe Msaissi^piy want to Boston the last season, whilst 
^nly $3,371,000 of the same articles, were shipped to New 
Torlr, should claim onr attention, and eonvineeottr property 
holden that New Yotk must not tfepend entirely on her 
antnral advantages. 

We most take into view that Massaciiaseita alone, mand- 
ftctures articles in valoe to the extent of $90,000,000. In 
Wher, to include Maine, it exceeds $14,000^)00. Let us 
tA oarselves, what importance to the consumer, is the extra 
Mgbt of a pair of shoes, a piece of cotton goods or ckith, from 
Bo^oD to Buffido, whilst our Erie Canai is closed by ice, at 
tte 0%io River dried up in summer ! The consumer will 
hnrdly peiteive the extra cost This proves the positbn we 
liBve assumed on a former occasbn, that the introduction of 
viawcys ia designed to ekoM^ entirely the interior tranf 
portntionf in valuable Merchandioe and- Ihmeotie Manu^ 
Jbeturet. The St Louts ^pev says : 

Tlia two cities of the United States which are progressiog 
most rapidBly m population and wealth at the present time, 
in proportion io their size, are, undotd)tedly, Boston and 9t 
Louis, onn in the eastern, the other in the western section of 
iknB Union. For many years-*from 1800 to i830^Boeton 
ftas losing ground, in ihe race for greataees with New Yoik, 
Bhiladelpkia and Baltimore, but about tiia year 1820, a new 
4ira dawned on that city, through the instrumentality of ita 
nMerprisittg capitalists, whidi luui turned the tide strongly in 
ils fiivor. At that time the first rail-load was constxncted on 
one side of the dty, and tha first steam power loom estabUah-* 
nant eraoted on tike othei. Erom that time to the present 
IiOw«ll has increased in population fit>m 200 to 20,000, and 



in wealth, from $100,000 to $20,000,000. The cotton manu* 
facture of Lowell, and the other hundred manufacturing 
viUages in New En^and, have given a stability to tb« tcMt 
of Boston, unknown to any other city in the Union. 

Massachusetts, which formerly exported, it was said, notti* 
ing but granite and ice, now produces manufiu:tures valued 
M ninety mitliona of dollars per annum, a large partof whioh 
centres at Boston, as a place of distribution to ail parts of the 
Union. 

At a later period than that first meMtioned, her ftraeekkg 
citizens became convinced, that although she had no river 
like the Hudson, the Delaware, or the Susquehanna, to bring 
to her wharves the products of the boundless and fertile West 
yet that an iron pamway might be laid along her mountain 
gorges, over which a steam engine with a train of cars could 
move at the rate of 30 miles per hour, taking the produce of 
the Lakes at the outlet of the New York Canal, and landbg 
it at Boston in less time than it can be delivered at New 
York. About one half of this road ia com[Heted, and the 
whole virill be finished within twelve months from this time* 

This road will cost not far from seven mUKons of doHara. 
It is calculated to support an engine of 14 tons weight and 
to carry 1000 barrels of flour in a sbigle train of cars, ten 
miles an hour. It is esrimated that when finished, flour can 
be transported firom Albany to Boston, 201 mfles, for 30 cta» 
per barrel. Two thousand tnen are now at work on tbia 
road, in some section, both night and day. The capitaUsta 
of Boston have also contifbuted largely to the lunds required 
tat laying down railways firom Albany to Bofialo, between 
which places there will soon be a contmuous line completed* 
The same enterprise and capital wiH, ere many yeara shall 
have elapsed, continue the same line across Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, to 8t Louis, in case the funds required for the 
work are not furnished l^ the States on the routes 

The Trade between this city and Boston is greater and 
the connexion more intimate than is generally imagined.— 
The various staple aiticlee of export from Boston, including 
domestic good8,boots and shoes, oil, candles, &jc^ required 
fi^r this market and whieh are ^rwarded firom Ikere to the 
upper country, cannot fkU far abort of two millions of dollars. 

We shall close these remarks with a comparative state- 
ment of the value of weatem productions shipped from New 
Orleans to New Yorii and Boston. 



Tobacco, » 
CoUon - 
Flour, 
Pork, . 
Bacon, 
Lard, 
Beef, - 
Com, 
Lead,. 



Total, 



J^Tew York. 


JBoot&u, 


560,000 • 


- He,ooe 


1,880,000 - - 


2,120,000 


228,000 . 


- 156,000 


. 670,000 - 


824,000 


109,000 . 


- 60,000 


96,000 . . 


149,000 


- 8,000 • 


* 11,000 


15.000 - 


12,000 


270,000 . 


• 863,Q0P 


3,371,000 . 


2,334,000 


a: r. Jhur 


if Com. 



The Ele^iono, — ^The poUs in thia city opened at eight 
o^olock on the 13tK and 30th idt The iollowing ia the 
oomparative vote. 

October 13th, October 30tk 



t9o 


'clock. 


No necDunt latf^ 


1,662 


10 


it ■ 


u 




3,128 


11 


M 


M32 




4,588 


12 


« 


4,807 




5,948 


1 


H 


6,249 




7,013 


2 


U 


6,140 




8,055 


3 


M 


7,«r$ 




9,026 


4 


M 


8^094 




9,882 


6 


M 


9.127 




10,461 


6 


« 


9,746 




10,988. 


7 


M 


10,412 




11,677 


8 


M 


11,056 




12,127 


9 


M 


11,392 




13,856 


10. 


U 


U,590 




13,484 








Mra .American, 
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COTTON-TARN EXPORTED FROM GREAT BRITAIlf. 



[NOTE«B«», 



An account of the quaniittfin Ibt, vdght of Cotton-Tarn exported from Great Britain t9 each oftkeundermmmUned 
parte of the world in each of the 35 years 1814 — 1838, vfith the declared value of the eame to each re 
country. 

lbs. -WEIGUT EXPORTED, 



Yean. 


Germany. 


Riisiia. 


Sweden, Nor- 

way, Denmaik 

and Prussia. 


Netherlands. 


France. 


Portugal, Ma- 
deira and 
Azores. 


Spain and the 
Canaries. 


1814 


6,967,842 


3,392,924 


290,757 


1,931,906 


33,188 


31,238 


14,663 


1815 


4,607,233 


2,950,875 


109,284 


1,256,043 


126 


96,356 


39,648 


1816 


10,594,400 


2,554,942 


76,175 


1,608,360 


2,481 


39,626 


60,363 


1817 


5,072,179 


6,475,308 


183,349 


144.173 


4,442 


49,878 


39,638 


1818 


7,713,235 


5,818,194 


95,497 


223,999 


750 


75,266 


33,793 


1819 


12,925,317 


3,596,637 


182,907 


199,320 


30 


63,699 


37,381 


1820 


11,627,328 


8,762,347 


297,705 


232,674 


.••• 


77,207 


66,394 


1821 


14,534,508 


4,621,294 


193,820 


285,312 


.... 


132,833 


86,303 


1822 


18,443,543 


4,697,562 


261,068 


320,527 


16,920 


119,417 


46,360 


1823 


12,966,878 


6,829,076 


319,421 


3,727,837 


31,380 


67,103 


69,460 


1824 


12,261,568 


11,923,029 


381,344 


4,216,026 


46,921 


140,666 


138,195 


1825 


14,914,893 


8,988,308 


381,026 


4,806,427 


202 


128,668 


83,676 


1826 


16,976,300 


12,012,404 


367,784 


6,186,031 


14,247 


202,953 


134,296 


1827 


17,028,354 


12,070.675 


681,187 


6,296,493 


16,722 


193,469 


137,675 


1828 


17,233,115 


14,882,644 


648,726 


7,066,293 


32,116 


181,431 


61,871 


1829 


24,055,423 


17,921,269 


464,941 


7,878,249 


19,600 


160,979 


42,647 


1830 


21,730,661 


18,555,753 


478,243 


7,254,258 


5,582 


224,396 


33,135 


1831 


20,435,442 


13,959.666 


880,714 


9,091,288 


2,616 


284,336 


77,866 


1832 


29,959,427 


19,587,781 


864,703 


10,346,649 


8,437 


65,887 


107,663 


1833 


23,653,904 


19,311,877 


660,978 


11,346,263 


98,193 


63,683 


13,096 


1834 


26,492,890 


16,241,363 


609,965 


13,150,412 


101,908 


372,688 


16,406 


1835 


27,866,013 


21,082,519 


1,081,958 


13,911,509 


82,633 


176,483 


38,165 


1836 


81,323,478 


19,178,483 


1,053,576 


13,884,420 


106,214 


332,964 


101,390 


1837 


34,272,607 


24,106,593 


994,424 


16,060,469 


94,707 


342,460 


337,697 


1838 


35,523,276 


19,794,501 


1,167,137 


21,836,621 


113,627 


413,883 


111,683 


1839 


•••• 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


• • • • 



DECLARED TJXIJE. 



Year^ 


Germany. 


Russia. 


Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark 
and Prussia. 


Netherhmds. 


France. 


Portugal, Ma- 

deira and 

Azorei. 


Spain and the 
Canaries^ 


1814 


1,646,153 


669,230 


66,135 


461,785 


7,780 


7,160 


8,983 


1816 


842,777 


493,674 


39,156 


348,696 


69 


30,636 


4,006 


1816 


1,748,647 


407,987 


12,132 


381,399 


978 


9,776 


8,196 


1817 


847,743 


960,949 


28,014 


34,581 


3,033 


10,147 


<687 


1818 


1,276,146 


895,846 


15,044 


68,621 


194 


17,400 


6,760 


1819 


1,779,040 


504,420 


24,459 


47,414 


9 


11443 


6,484 


1820 


1,404,519 


1,094,306 


32,tl4 


65,261 


• • • • 


18,401 


18,378 


1821 


1,542,069 


483,718 


18,940 


07,694 


• • . . 


• 16,617 


6,809 


' 1823 


1,883,151 


466,466 


26,073 


76,601 


1,938 


18,503 


6,119 


1833 


1,248,313 


666,403 


30,952 


880,763 


3,106 


9,830 


8,696 


1824 


1,167,268 


1,135,001 


36,176 


412,779 


4,619 


17,146 


18,618 


1625 


1,487,273 


1896,389 


36,887 


462,563 


166 


17,700 


8,973 


1826 


1,416,828 


1,007,773 


26,339 


487,388 


3,388 


33,866 


18^818 


1627 


1,361,608 


933,204 


43,916 


680,937 


1,680 


16,356 


10,363 


1828 


1,260,791 


958,243 


86,397 


631,988 


3,679 


10,789 


6,93« 


1639 


1,686,979 


1,062,285 


38,833 


678,714 


1,486 


14,187 


8,B8» 


1680 


1,449,621 


1,C87,662 


37,649 


613,935 


891 


14,376 


1,770 


1681 


1,196,718 


790,371 


43,710 


794,636 


1,137 


17,688 


8,468 


1883 


1,796,987 


1,136,787 


43,386 


890,438 


1,814 


4,183 


7,367 


1633 


1,698,467 


1,164,996 


87,388 


983,646 


10,313 


8,896 


1,409 


1634 


1,798,468 


1,087,644 


86,933 


1,180,346 


33,527 


81,074 


1,481 


1686 


1,746,693 


1,366,027 


76,001 


1,301,668 


89^498 


14,070 


3,784 


1686 


1,960,049 


1,367,411 


83.306 


1,196,586 


47,133 


33,644 


6,860 


1637 


3,177,623 


1,613,966 


66,906 


1,896,140 


81,864 


34,476 


14,837 


1638 


3,364,880 


1,336,684 


71,893 


1,676,389 


48,371 


87,636 


7,868 


1689 


• • • • 


• « • . 


. *« . 


* . « • 


• . • • 


• • • . 


• • •• 
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OOTTON-TAAlf EXPOBfTEO FBOM GBEAT BRITAIN. 



lbs. WJBIGST EXPORTED. 



Ymh. 


lUJj. 


Malta and 


Turkey and 


East Indies 


Guernsey, 


AU other 


Totak. 






the Ionian 


the Levant. 


and China. 




parts. 








Isles. 






Man. 






1814 


80,626 


26,816 


.... 


8 


2,618 


10,682 


12,782,364 


1816 


64,014 


26,380 


77312 


• • • • 


6,001 


21,879 


9,241,647 


1816 


262,691 


166,860 


474,199 


624 . 


4,194 


14,786 


16,740,676 


1817 


261,948 


70,200 


407,190 


2,701 


4,805 


12,073 


12,717,382 


1818 


666,311 


61,660 


134,270 


1,861 


6,007 


13,932 


14,748,676 ' 


1819 


609,126 


161,868 


280,736 


971 


4,864 


22,666 


18,086,410 


1820 


1,291,261 


108,464 


642,093 


224 


1,932 


22,796 


23,032,326 


1821 


1,312,997 


47,440 


328,767 


6,866 


4,812 


22,230 


21,626,369 


1822 


2,197,977 


126,930 


331,100 


22,200 


2,134 


21,761 


26,696,468 


1823 


2,062,889 


249,118 


909,097 


121,600 


4,090 


31,070 


27,378,986 


1824 


3,717,868 


166,009 


446,462 


106,363 


3,063 


46,140 


83,606,510 


1826 


2,392,423 


95,839 


667,684 


235,360 


6,686 


61,414 


32,641,604 


1826 


6,113,378 


342,249 


867,770 


919,387 


6,672 


48,152 


42,179,621 


1827 


4,457.476 


262,746 


647,094 


3,063,836 


3,683 


131,444 


44,878,774 


1828 


6,163,296 


439,284 


166,860 


4,670,166 


4,287 


219,274 


60,606,761 


1829 


6,366,164 


463,740 


662,566 


8,186,639 


4,654 


237,217 


61,441,264 


1830 


8,371,944 


426,870 


1,713,961 


4,990,976 


4,828 


878,768 


64,646,342 


1831 


8,444,618 


376,190 


1,830,960 


6,966,623 


4,406 


1,465,060 


63,821,440 


1832 


7,641,928 


261,116 


1,662,393 


4,419,146 


8,880 


839,223 


76,667,160 


1833 


6,966,463 


180,770 


1,966,681 


6,038,844 


6,471 


1,841,069 


70,626,161 


1834 


9,888,968 


661,662 


2,622,146 


6,669,363 


6,192 


938,217 


76,478,468 


1836 


7,024,688 


437,440 


2,039,620 


8,447,069 


6,743 


1,007,148 


83,214,198 


1836 


8,673,606 


278,706 


2,214,166 


9,894,623 


3,261 


1,247,322 


88,191,040 


1837 


8,776,028 


474,240 


4,190,038 


10,479,606 


7,256 


3,417,608 


103,456,138 


1838 


12,829,923 


816,844 


6,629,176 


16,083,381 


2,904 


1,273,649 


114,596,602 


1839 


•• • • 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


105,289,100 



]>E€I.ABE]> TAI.UB. 



Tears. 


Italy. 


Malta and 


TuAey and 


East Indies 


Guernsey, 


AH other 


Totals. 






the Ionian 


the Levant. 


and China. 


Jersey and 


ports. 








Isles. 






Man. 






1814 


21,753 


6,613 


• • . • 


7 


.287 


1,594 


2,791,247 


1816 


12,496 


3,638 


14,133 


. . • • 


666 


4,144 


1,674,021 


1816 


48,302 


26,563 


80,627 


190 


1,700 


2,951 


2,628,447 


1817 


44,637 


10,644 


66,421 


605 


884 


3,253 


2,014,181 


1818 


91,679 


9,223 


20,867 


456 


1,749 


3,332 


2,396,306 


1819 


84,610 


19,194 


38,399 


138 


671 


3,563 


2,619,783 


1820 


138,920 


10,784 


61,268 


24 


180 


3,002 


2,826,643 


1821 


126,809 


4,034 


31,437 


806 


2,366 


3,734 


2,306,830 


1822 


184,167 


9,968 


30,453 


2,336 


307 


2,619 


2,697,590 


1823 


163,577 


17,242 


76,802 


16,993 


365 


3,616 


2,625,947 


1824 


289,080 


11,331 


39,312 


13,041 


381 


6,866 


3,135,396 


1826 


198,196 


* 6,632 


48,886 


36,315 


690 


7,160 


3,206,729 


1826 


326,754 


21,740 


60,666 


100,869 


854 


3,739 


3,491,268 


1827 


267,920 


14,267 


39,694 


274,015 


459 


11,886 


3,545,678 


1828 


263,664 


23,643 


10,834 


393,134 


601 


16,662 


3,696,406 


1829 


317,680 


22,386 


39,918 


210,182 


741 


16,790 


8,976,874 


1830 


433,764 


21,996 


96,356 


336,766 


2,128 


48,848 


4,133,741 


1831 


438,834 


17,111 


106,616 


492,310 


755 


69,968 


3,975,019 


1832 


381,948 


13,430 


88,809 


308,299 


1,841 


44,330 


4,722,769 


1833 


376,836 


9,896 


101,080 


340,369 


2,067 


73,177 


4,704,024 


1834 


643,808 


87,776 


139,776 


390,980 


984 


69,797 


6,211,016 


1836 


427,876 


27,266 


119,107 


618,877 


389 


67,130 


6,706,663 


1836 


624,374 


16,176 


136,088 


787,171 


242 


82,137 


6,123,326 


1837 


477,882 


24,032 


221,697 


714,069 


376 


191,928 


6,966,936 


183S 


626,603 


40,164 


286,630 


886,204 


156 


61,483 


7,431,848 


1839 


• t . . 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


6,868,173 
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whole, to take into conndermtioii ** the pment elafee of As 
law and its profeaeors in the commonwealth.'' 

In his remarks on the subject he animadverted with greak 
sevidty upon viiMthe termed the abuses of the law aiidti» 
pnu^oe of lawyers. He objected to associations of memben 
of the bar, batr rules, modes of tasriny eosli and other prao* 
Uces which he alleged were iUe^ and unwanantable «siir* 
pations. He was opposed to wpedal pleading and diOQght 
the law ought to be simpli/kd. In the heat of debate he 
cast many aspersions upon the profession, which had a ten- 
dency to stimulate and strengthen the unfounded pnjodioea 
which were highly excited out of doors. 

He procured bMis to be introduced embodying his peep- 
liar notions, but not having many supporters they wws 
rejected by large majorities. The one to abolish special 
pleading was earnestly debated, and was c^^posad with great 
power and efl^ by the late Chief Justice Parsons, at that 



From the Law Reporter published at Boston, 

Itotes mn tHe Early Jurlsprvdenoe q€ 

Maine. 

Concluded from page 283. 
Our last number completed the catalogne of attorneys who 
had taken up their residence in Maine prior to, and during, 
the revolution. At its dose, another wanderer from Cape 
Cod, Daniel Davis, the late solicitor-general of Massacbu- 
aetts, taking his substance upon his hone, and with the world 
all befoce him, came to Portland. He was bom in Barnsta- 
ble. Mr. Otis very pleasantly tells us in his recent Barnsta- 
ble letter, " that he assumed some little pretensions over his 
schoolmaster, in consequence of having been chief volunteer 
fifiBr to the Barnstable minute men :*' it is not recorded that 
lie prided himself upon thb accomplishment after he came 
hero. He studied his profession with Shearjashub Bourne, 



who i« remembered for his talents and eccentricities b^ the | time but forty years old. The abithy with which he rosiib- 
mattered remnant of octogenariaM who partock of bis in- ed th&wild attacks upon the existing system of jurisprudeooi^ 
atmctions. Of these Chief Justice Mellcn is one and the ^w from Mr. Gardiner, their author, the Allowing eubgi- 
late Judge Thacher another. When Mr. Davis was in the inb : <* This enroneous opinion of the gentlemen of the jft^ 
lenith of his fame, Mr. Bourne uaed to say. with great satiji- fission here, was taken from a mere (hctum of the late Hr. 
laction, ** I took special pains with Daniel.*^ Oridley, who, thoqgh a mighty pompous man, was a maa 

He reached this remote spot in 1782, at whidi period Mr. ! of considerable learning and abilities — ^in learning and g»- 
Frothingham was the only practising attorney in the county, lins, however, almost infinitely inferior to that great giant of 
and he was adding to the humble fruits which his profession ! learning and genius, the law member from Newburyport**^ 
yielded, such perquisites as couU l>e derived from keeping a I These illib<7al prejudices against the profession gradoafly 
village school. | disappeared before the advancing light, which the moral aad 

At the time Mr. Davis arrived here there were but Jive intellectul cultivation of the members of the barwas contintt- 
lawyers in Maine, embracing the whole country from the ' ally shedding upon the conununity. Perhaps no age of llie 
Piscataqua river to New Brunswick, These were the late | world has presented a class of men more distinguisbed ibrabS- 
Judge Thacher, of Biddeford, John Frothingham. of Fal- ity, for soundness of intellect and purity of morals^ than the i»- 
mouth, Timothy Langdon. of Wiscasset, William l4ithgow, i gal profession in the age of which we are speaking. We haw 
of Georgetown, and Roland Gushing, of Pownalboro/ The [ only to mention the names of the Cushings, Dana, the Low* 



latter was the youngest brother of Judge William Gushing 
and of Charles Gushing, who was the first sheriff of the 
county of Lincobi, and afterwaids clerk of the supreme court, 
** for a time," as Mr. Davis observed, " whereof the meuMMy 
of man runneth not to the contrary.'' In 1828, Mr. Davis 



ells, the Sullivans, the Sewalls, Dane, Parsons, Crore, Amo^ 
Thacher, Sumner, Bradbury, Paine, Dexler, Bigelow, Minet, 
Strong, Otis, Prescott, Htfing^hast, Sedgwick, to illustrate 
our remark* It would seem impoasibte, d»i a loofioaBion 
which embraced such illustrioue men could for a nnmientbe 



lesaarked of himself that he vras the only survivor of the | suljcct to the odium of an enlightened people. We imghA, 
Maine bar, who lived in that country at the time he went '■ therefore, expect, as was the case, that the bar would grow 
into it, and again he says — we use his ovni language -**< As j in nopular favor as long as its members should maintain the 
a q)ecimen of the change in my time^ I recollect that when . higli intellectual and -moral standard ^arantied by the mm 
I settled in Falmouth there was no settled minister of the I whoae names we have cited. The vast inc r ease of its mm- 
gospel between that town and the British territories except i ben, has of oeurse brought in many unworthy meroberv 
hi North Yarmoul^iy New Gloucester, Wiscasset, and, I be- j from whom a profossion is oAen too apt to be judged by ss- 
Ueve, one in Townsend. There might have been one or perfidal observera But the progress of legal learning haa 
two others, but if there were, I do not recollect them. I was \ been advandng and there never haa been a time when jmrl- 
goiqg to say the theep wore without shepherds, but then j dical science has been more faithfully studied and more ably 
then were no the^ but plenty of wolves W\ over the coun- and amply iUostrated, both at the bar and on the hendi, than 
try." I the present 

Mr. Davis continued in the practioe of law in Portland i Among the lawyers who came into Maine befbre the dom 
with verY distinguished success for more than twenty yean, of the last century, but who no longer occupy a place on 
He owed his soeeess to an eaiy^ graceful elocution, and a i the stage of action, we may record the names of Salmqa 
wonderful aptness and facility in attacking the objections Chase, WOUam Symmes, Silas Lee, Isaac Parker, and Beft* 
and evading the strong positions of his adversary. In 1 796, 1 jamin Orr. These all in their day, filled distinguished phoes 



he was appointed attorney of the United States for Maine 
dfsfrict, wae frequently chosen to represent the town in the 
hooee of representatives, and the county in the senate, at a 
time when it was seme distinction to hold those ofRces.—- 
While discharging the duties of senator, in 1601, he was 
appointed to tbe office of solidtor^neral, then for the first 
time established. This station he occupied untU the ofiice 
was abolished in 1833. He moved to Boston in 180 J where 
he died at an advanced age in 1656. 

The number of practitionen increased very slowly in 
Maine for several yean afler the revolution. A great de- 
pression remained at the close of Um war, upon all branches 
of business, and a deeply seated prejudice had arisen against 
kvi^era in Massachusetts and other parts of New England. 
This discouraged young men for a while from entering the 
profession. The excitement against gentlemen of the bar 
was countenanced and carried into the legislature in 1790, 
by a lawyer from Maine. John Gardiner, of Pownalboro', 
a barrister at law and a gentleoMn of some dbtmetion, at 
«b» Jamiaiy session i» that "^year, introdnced a rasehition, 
Ikat Ibe hooiB would jwolve itielf into a committee of tba I 



in society and at the bar, Mr. Symmes, when quite youngs 
was a member from Andover of the convention of Massacba- 
setts which adopted the federal constitution. He was a good 
lawyer and scholar ; he died in 1#07. But perhaps the moat 
extraordinary of those moi was Benjamin Orr; hevras 
brought up a house carpenter, and buildings in Portland now 
attest how weH he discharged the duties of that occupation ( 
but, at maturity, he was stimulated by a powerful motive lo 
become a lawyer, and with him to will was to do. He ra- 
pidly qualified himself for Coll^ie, from which he was gradr 
uated in 1 789, and after the usual preparatoiy studies in the 
office of Judge Wilde, he entered upon the briOiant career 
winch Clowned his unabated and meritorious efforts. Bis 



* Mr. Gardiner had been educated in En^and, and m» 
tised law in the Island of St Christopher. He came to Boa* 
ton after the revolution and very soon moved to Pownalboro', 
in the neighborhood of which he had a large hereditaiy es- 
tate. Ho was lost by the upsetting of a packet, in which 
he had taken a paasi^ for Boston, in 1793 or '94» H»M 
oae daughter who married James Liihgow. 
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Silas Lee was a well read lawyer, and the numerous of- 
fleas wtichlis hsld at wiooi yieneds cro tesfeiimmiaJs of his 
flwrii H» was graduated at Harvard Collf go in VTBit iti»> 
Aed bis ptoiessiott with Jadg« Thacher and established 
hfanoetf at WiscMset Ho was elected tacon^rress in 1 8ai ; 
appointed district attorney for the United Butes in 1803, 
which office he held until 1815; he was. appointed judge of 
probata in 1805, and chief wstice of the conunon pleas in 
1811. 

We cannot faiheKc gracing our article with a more pnrtio- 
ular mention of the late Chief Justice Parker, who was fbc 
no many year* an oraamcnC of the bar and the bench. He 
was graduated at Harvard CoHege in 1786, and after qualir 
fymg himaelf hr practice in the iata Judge Tudor^s office, in 
Boston^ he opened an office in Castine about the year 
1790. Hk popular manners and the reaiHneas with which 
he could apply his resources on any emergency, soon brought 
him into snocessful practice and general reputation. At the 
age of twenty-eight, be was elected to congress from the 
eastern district, but contemplating moving to Portland, in 
another dtstiiot, he declined a re-election. In 1799, he was 
appointed by Mr. Adams, marshal ef Maine, which office be 
lield until his removal by Mr. Jefftrson in 1804. In 1799 
be delivered an etdogy upon the death of Washington, which 
was adorned with all the graces of elegant composition and i 
added to bis high reputation. Among the numerous stu- 1 
dlmts who availed themselves of the advantages which his | 
•ffioe furnished, to acquire a knowledge both of the theory j 
and practice of the law, we remember the names of William ' 
B. Sewall of this state, James Savage, Esq., of Boston, an J | 
General Euitis, now of the army. I 

In 1806, Mr. Parker was raised to the beach of the su- 1 
preme court of Massachusetts, at the age of thirty-eight, and | 
the next year he removed to Boston. In 18 1 4 he succeeded . 
lo the office of chief justice on the death of the lamented 8e- 1 
wall, which took place at Wiscssset in that year. It is unne* 
cesser y to dwell upon the character and virtues of a man so ' 
l»eU known in our community as Isaac Parken his fame is re- j 
corded every where ; ** every day we turn the leaf to read it*' I 
We cannot omit, however, one remark of his, which showed I 
much sagacity, and which we often remember i it was, that j 
whenever he was at a loss in his practice in regard to the 
application of any point of law to the case on which he was , 
eonsulted^ to refer It always to the tribunal of common sense: | 
for her decrees he seldom knew to foil of justice. { 

Of the fifty-three lawyers who had established themselves 
In Maine previous to the close of the last century, ten are ; 
now living. One of these. Chief Justice MeUen, has re- 1 
tamed to the bar ; three erenow upon the bench, viz : Judge ; 
WOde, of Massachusetts, Ezekiel Whitman, and Nicholas | 
Emery, in Maine. All the others continue in practice, al- 
though, as may be supposed, not with that vigor which at- 
tended their earlier efforts. They were admitted to the bar 
in the latter years of the century.* 

Of the fifty-three to whom I have alluded, seventeen be- 1 
came judges, three of them chief justices of the supreme 
eourt of Massachusetts, one chief justice of Maine, and one 
ehief justice of Vermont : ten were members of congress. 

The following table will show the number of members of 
the bar in Maine at dififerent times, and the proportion they 
bore to the population of the state. 
Years. Lawyers. Population. Proportion. 

1760 4 19,000 1 to 4,760 Inhab. 

1784 6 B6,C00 •* 9.834 «• 

1800 40 152,000 «< 3,800 " 

1837 406 473,000 ** 1,166 " 

The oldest lawyer now in practice in Maine is Prentiss 
Mellen, late chief justice of the supreme court, who, disqual- 
ified by the provision of the constitution from retainhig his 
aoat upon the bench, has returned with youthful aider to 
the bar, and now at the ripe age of 76, is contending man- 
hUf npon the Held of his former laoie. Mr. Mellen was 

• TheirBamasaiePeterO.Alden, Edward Little, Benja- 1 
mhx ^flBHF* l«renuali Bailsf , Job Ndcan and Alien Gilmao. ' 
Tot. HL — 3B 



gradwted at Hnrwd OUIm inr IWi al'thi agn al 2D; 

pursued hie studies ia the onee'ef Sfaearjaabnb Bonime, at* 
Barnstable, and was admitted totheiiar in Phrmooth county 
ia 1788. Oi^thn happy MWt, the judge hnnaofnQSly se^ 
marke, "* aooerding to the ftalnon of matday, «a Am gvsat 
occasion, I treated the judges and all the i awy w s with about 
half a- pail of frnncK which treating' c^treutidr wee ooa^ 
moRly ealfed^ the oott's taiL^ This feudaleustoflii likeevesy 
tUng eiee in this day of the maich of mind, haabeemoooi* 
muted into money to- make provision' for the intalleetinslead 
of the body. 

Ia 179A heTeaMved to BiddMbrd, iit this- slate, at the ra» 
cooimendatioK of hk steadlbst ftaead; Aidge Thaoher. Te 
show the fatimbieneas of the Beginnings m that period, w# 
may add, that he opened his office in the front chamber ef 
a tavern, in which wave arranged thrne beds, half a tables 
and one chair, aecoiding to hie own account of the scene^*^ 
lie slept ia the same Foom, aa frequently did travoileni ; and^ 
his clients, as there was but one chair in the room, had tlm 
privilege of sitting on one of the beds. 

From this humble commencement of life, Jndge Melleite 
advanced rapidly. He was inde£itigab!e and ardent ia tat* 
siness, Mc and successful botk as an advocate and a lawyer. 
Fremr 1804 witil his appointment as chief juatioa in U)20v 
he practised in the courts ef every cottnty in the state, and 
was engaged in all causes of magnitude. Ue ofteacame i» 
competition with Judge Wilde, who then easided at HaW 
lowcll, and had an extensive praetico in. Maine. The ixi*. 
tellectoal struggle between Uiem, furnished ample opportiK 
nity for instmction and pleasore to their brethren of tkn 
bar. 

Although Jud^e Mellen has devoted »oie than half «. 
century of his life to the professioA with signal ability^ he 
has<occasionally been diverted from it, like lawyers %ewen^ 
in our country, by the excitement of politios. He was a. 
member of the coundl of Massachoaelis, to-lhe adminiatmv 
tion of Gov. Binoks, and wm subsequently elected to the 
senate of the United States* While in 4he dtsoharge of the 
dnties ef the latter office, on the separation of Maine Uam 
Massachuaette, ha raoeived the appointment ef ehirf juatien^ 
ef the snpieme conit ef the new stale. Thn first eleven 
voluflies of the Maine reports, embracing the p a u a d affoor* 
teen years in which he presided in that court, bear witneiac 
of the learning, industry, and judicial wisdom. wHh whidk 
he discharged the duties of that high station. 

The customs of the bar have fuidergone within the last 
fifty years as thorough a revelation as the oi;vil institution* 
of onr country. The gradual wearing away of the distiikK 
tinns which formerly existed in aociety ; the leveling hand 
of modem refinement and universal cultivation,, has pninnil 
off all the excentricities, and wit, and peculiat trait* of char- 
acter which used to make the fiequent meetings of the bar 
so jovial, and so productive of anecdote and pleasure. The 
last relic of <>oc{al intercourse, the dinner en occasion of the 
assembling of the supreme court, has given way within a 
few years, and the cooimon bond of brotherhood which kept 
alive a strong feeling of interest and eaprit du corpt has now 
become a feeble and attenuated thread. The sentiment of 
union and fraternity has become weakened by its great dif* 
fusion. 

travelkd ihv circuit, cjiteiiding through tlic ficattered M?ttle* 
mentfl of tl^b stite, they w^re dri^^tn by the teOLoui«neaa uf 
the journey iaK»i and Ihealiscncc of other society and sources 
of amii4H.uiiont, to bcgtiile the time not employed tn the [r^^- 
formajicc of their du|,lea, In aociaj mee tinge. The labor of a 
lawyer was easy at that priodi compared ti itU tli»t of llie 
present dnv : thtre were few books of omihi^rilj ta be exam- 
ined and cited ; there were t»o whtuGt of ropurta ^attertsd 
as noT^', like tho kavea of lh« Hylil upon hit* patlv and the 
standard of Segal acquirciuents wm niodc?rate, A goml voice, 
a duem nttcf.incej ^id a di'^cuiA^ion of gt^nemipfi/idfi'ted an* 
sweretl every d^m^nd, instead of the heavy, pondi-rous ar* 
gumei^tH of fho present lime. krJed all over with antliatiti^ 
horn all quarters of ttiU and f&teign hnds, and ^ftcn an end- 
less variety of li^l poiny smd dUtJocii'^fis ivitht^^t difl^* 



eoces. 
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In iDokmg back to the pant, wa imagtot we lee approach- 
iag at a moderate pace upon bis raw booed horse, the tall 
Conn of the eccentric Judge Paine, or the dignified fignae of 
Judge Cushiog, plodding through Baeo woods, or the more 
lonely paths of a more remote portion of the territory, ac- 
companied by the benerolent SewaU, the witty Thacher, and 
the gay and humorous Davis, beguiling the dreariness of 
their nde, which they pursued on hors^ack, by the boey- 1 
ancy of spirits with which the younger members of the party 
were overflowing. | 

On going still &rther back, to the times of the Liven— ree > 
the Famams, the Lowells, and the Adamses, we refresh our^ | 
sehes with reminiscences of the wit and merriment of those 
festive occasions, in which after the work of the court waa 
over, — the wig, the robe, and all dignity laid ande— they 
indulged themselves in the unreserved play of their minds. 

With one of these scer.es, preserved by Judge Sewall, we 
will close oor article. ** It was the custom for members of 
the court and bar at the cloee of the session to hold special 
courts at the tavern, which were made the occasion of fes- 
tivity and wit At one of those seasons when the superior 
eburt was held at Biddeford, Hill, Sparhawk, Jordan and 
Moulton being on the bench, the court sat at the public 
house c4 one Ladd^ there being no court-house in that town. 
The late Judge Lowell of Newbury port, arfived on Monday 
evening to attend the court, and called upon landlord Ladd 
to accommodate him daring the session. Ladd told him 
that h» house was ful> and he could not accommodate him. 
Mr. Lowell was obliged to seek kxlgings elsewhere, but sup- 
posing Mr. Ladd would take care of his-horse, if he could 
not receive him, left him tied at the post in front of the 
house. It so happened, thai the horse was overlooked, and 
remained where Mr. I<owell left him, aU night. On Friday 
evening, a special court was held at Ladd's, for the hearing 
and determining of small causes of omission and commiasioii 
that had occurred during the week. Daniel Famam, Eeq^ 
was appointed judge. Among other causes, landlord Ladd 
was called upon to answer his neglect in not taking care of 
Mr. Lowdrs horse, and for suffering him to stand aU night 
at the door of his tavern. The fact was not denied, but in 
excuse he said that he had told Mr. Lowell he could not 
give him entertainment, as his house was full before he ap- 
plied, and that he did not recollect that when Mr. Lowell 
went away, any thing was said about hb horae. Upon this 
evidence Uie judge oidered the landlord to pay a single bowl 
of good punch fbr his negleet in not taking proper care of 
the horse, and that Mr. Lowell should pay twice as much for 
mfSbnag the poor animal to remain all night at the door.— 
The senten c e was carried into immediate execution for the 
benefit of the company convened.** W. 

J*§rtland, .Me. 



TaxaMiM and Totcrt in Plilladclplila. 

The following table shows the number of taxable inhabi- 
tants as returned by the several assessors for the present year, 
making a total of 5 1 ,115. From the experienee and obser- 
vation of gentlemen acquainted with the subject, we have 
been assured that one-tenth of those thus returned are not 
liable to the payment of a pertonal tax. Taking this for 
granted, and making the deduction, we shall then have out 
of the 51,115 taxables returned, 46,004 persons liable to 
the payment of a personal tax. Then taking their mode of 
calculation, based, as it is said to be, upon tlie observation of 
many years, tliat not more than seventy-five persons vote 
out of every hundred, wo have but 34,503 , individuals who 
would vote at an electbn the present vear. We are inclined 
to think that these data are not far from being correct, as 
from tabular statements made in relation to the proportion of 
taxables and voters in the interior counties of the State, we 
find it allowed that about S7 per cent, of the taxable popu- 
lation generally vote. The proportion, however, varies in 
different sections of the State, and from calculations made 
in regard to the proportions in the several districts composing 
the City and County of Philddelphia, we find they also dif- 
fer, though the average proportion h as we have before stated. 
In those districts composed of a stable and native popul)i- 



tion, the proyertion of those that v^teisgrenttr Ihanintbaaa 
made up of a population of an unsettled and foreign cfaaiw 
acter. 

From theae data and the caknlationa made thereon, w« 
ahould have about 3 1,6 9 votee in the City and County the 
piesent year, and we find that 34,436 votea were polled at 
the recent election, being 85 less than anght to have voted* 
according to the calcolationa made in conformity to tho 
standard adopted. 

Statement of the number of taxable inhabitanto in the 
teveral fVariU and lovnthipo of Ike City and Comnt^ 
of rhitadelpMa, at atcejrtttinedfrom the booko of Jte^ 
oetimeut, returned into the office of the Countif Cen»- 
m§tionoit,for the tfear 1840. 

Upper Delaware, Ward, 1,421 

Lower •* " 1,860 

HighStreet ** 8«7 

Chesnut ** 640 

Walnut " 036 

Dock •« 1,081 

Pine •* 946 

NewMaritet «* 1,027 

Cedar * 1,853 

J^ust ** 1,42» 

South « 987 

Middle « 1,044 

North « 1,670 

SouthMuIbeny " 1,170 

North Mulberry - 1,639 

County of Phiiadelphia. 1>,«75 

Diotrict of Northern Libertiee. 

First Ward, 818 

Second" 662 

Thml •* 1,00^ 

Fourth " «W 

Fifth " 1,401 

Sixth ** 1,359 

Seventh** 1,501 

Sprinr Garden, 7,7X5 

First Ward, 1,808 

Second " 1,405 

Third •« 1,331 

Fourth " 1,341 

Kentington. 5,885 

FirstWard, 724 

Second *< 916 

Third « 1,429 

Fourth « 1,000 

Fifth •* 1,041 

Southwark. 5,1 10 

FirstWard, 1,380 

Second •• 1,157 

Third « 019 

Fourth « 920 

Fifth « 751 

4,8X7 

Moyamensing, East, 723 

West, 1,522 

2,245 

Passyunk, 568 

Kingsesdng, 290 

West Philadelphia, 378 

Blockley, 753 

Roxborough, .1,249 

Germantown, ....1,274 

Bristol, 585 

Bvbeny, 254 

Moreland, 115 

Lower Dublhi, 807 

Oxford, 821 

Unincorporated Nor. Liber. 714 

Penn Township, 741 

8,148 



Total 
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TIt\DB AND COMMERCE OP PORTO RICO. 



Trade, Conmerco and Ifarigation 

Of the liland of Porto Rico, for the year 1839. 
Tranilatetl from the ^^oticio90 y Lucero of Havana. 



Importf and Export of the precious metals. 



IlfPOBTATIOira. 



KXPOBTATIOKg. 



Groeei i«t. 

Liqnora, 

Proviaiona, 

Spices, 

Fruit, 

Breadituffis 

Oils, 

Fish, 

Other articles^ 



$:90fi20 63 

85,096 34 

9,966 64 

22,777 67 

1,079,542 04 

124,346 46 

260,521 74 

96,705 45 



Products of t/te hiand, 

$2,423,602 40 
853,836 20 



Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Molasses, 
Rum, &c 
Tobacco, 
Cotton, 
Cattle, 
Other articles. 



496,757 99 
16,241 66 
172,813 58 
189,436 76 
131,666 66 
113,789 23 



$1,967,865 96 

Maniifactureo, 

Cotton goods, 
WooUen do. 
Linea do. 
Hides, dec 
Silk goods, 



844,018 66 

69,590 00 

610,033 61 

119,904 17 

93,766 89 



$4,398,142 88 
Dltra Marine. 

Productions, 988,079 72 
Fredouo metaU, 

130,389 00 



Importation. 

Gold coin $683,301 60 

Silver do ,. 48,041 87 



$731,343 37 
$180,389 00 



Exportation. 

$1,104 00 
129,286 00 

$180,889 00 



Lomber, 
Metals, 
Other articles, 



$1,787,313 22 
841,616 79 
814,131 93 
711,889 06 



Grand total $6,462,205 96 
do. do. 1838, 4,302,149 94 



Grand total, 6,616,611 60 
do.do. 1838, 6,264,945 69 



Increase '39, 261,666 91 



Ineraase '39, 1,160,067 02 
The Importations and Exportations in diips of difierent na- 
tioiis, were as follows : 

^ationoi Commerce Imports, 

t'fi Spanish vetoelt, $726,740 40 



Foreign do. 


1,951,617 81 


do. do. 


U. States, 1,192,670 87 


do. do. 


English, 146,826 80 


do. do. 


French, 86,382 40 


do. do. 


German, 193,966 06 


do. do. 


Holland, 8,615 47 


do. do. 


Portuguese, 883 7$ 


do. Sweden & Denmark, 44,716 48 


Bonded 


1,111,848 93 



Exports. 

$400,401 86 
414,996 21 

2,688,482 84 
347,992 81 
292,064 89 
266,694 74 
10,966 00 
832 26 
211,877 33 
982,413 57 



$6,462,206 96 $5,616,611 60 

Of the jnrodufjfions of the Island eeoEipoaiBg fhs principal 

articles of Exportation, the foBowing are the most important: 

Cotton ...lbs. 1,182,973} 

Sugar lbs. 69,246,783 

Coffee lbs. 8,536,962 

Hides ibs. 678,640 

MolasMS gab. 3,311/19} 

Rum hhda. 649) 

Tobaeoo lbs. 4,329330} 

Cattle 8,«9l 

Statement of the amount at the diflerent ports of entry 
in the island : — 

Porto Rico., .,.^. « $4,149,785 18 

Mayagues 1,632^23 22 

Ponce 1,800,418 69 

Guayana... * 1,302,616 36 

AguadiUa 608,674 61 

CaboRojo 153,867 74 

Fajardo 104,047 27 

Otherplaees 1,216,000 64 

$10,978,818 57 



Excess for 1839, $600,964 37 ; or II per oentof 

the total importations ! 

On the preceding, the editor of the Noticioso y Lucero, iao- 
tures thus : — " In all places, like causes produce like eflects. 
The liberal policy as regardis the money market, «njoyed in 
the island of Porto Rico, is unquestionably the sole cause 
of its present enviable state of prosperity. 

Liit of Clearances and .Arrivals during 1839. 
Vessels. Arrivals. Clearanoes. 
Spanish , 675 642 



American .439 . 

English 114. 

French 88. 

German..... 16. 

HoUand 9. 

Baltic 49. 

Portuguese 2. 

1393 



.424 
.104 
. 88 
. 12 
. 7 
. 42 
. 8 



1322 



The tonnaga of the above is as follows : 



Arrivals. 



Vessels. 



Spaniah 676. 

Foreign 717. 



Tonnage. 

28,976 
87,422 



1892 116,397 

Clearanoes. Vessels. Tonnaga. 

Spaniah 642 27,097} 

Foieign 680 83,446 



1322 



110,646} 

In the year 1838 the arrivals were 1,291 vessels of all na- 
tions, the tonnage of which was 101,609}, the clearances 
were 1,313 vessels — tonnage, 104,098. 1'his will leave an 
excesa for 1889 of 101 vessels, and 14,718^ tons for the 
arrivals ; and for the clearance, of 9 vessds and 6,447} tons. 

Maritime rentes for 1889. 

Duties on Importations 734,761 31 

Do. Exportations 241,062 08 

Do. Anchocage and Tonnage. . . . 88,768 85 

1,064,582 94 
Da in the year 1838 919,205 5« 



Inereaae for 1839 $145,87« 66 

The preceding summary, says the Nittidoso y LucersLf 
shows most conclusively, that the Island of Porto Rico, like 
Cuba, is in a state of increasing prosperity. 

JV*. O. MuUeHn. 



The Cunard Steamers.'-Thm Boston Traaacript gives 
the following aa the passages made, thus fiir, from Liverpool 
to Boston, by Cnnard^s Kne of steam-ships: 
The Britannia arrived July 16, 14 days, 8 houn. 
Acadia, « Aug. 17, 12 "12 
Britannia, •• Sept. 12, 13 ^ 12 
Caledonia, " Oct 8, 13 " 
Acadia, •* Oct 17,12 ^14 ^ 
Average time of the westward paasages, 13 days, 4heur& 
Of the passages out, the Britannia arrived at Ltverpool, 
Aug. 14, 18 days; the Acadia, Sept. 13, 12daya, 12houra; 
the Jtveiage time of the pasMge beipg 12 d^ys, l4 hooM. t 
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COMMBRCB OP EACH 8TA.TE AND TESIOTaRT. 
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C0MMERCJ3 OF EACH 8TATE AND TKItRTTORY. 



Toanage CMlered the IJnIled SUktet. 



STATES AND 
TBRRITORIEa 



M»hio... 

New HMnpshin .... 

Vermont..... 

MsMtcfausetts ..*... 

Rhode Island 

Connedicat 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsytvanie 

Delaware... 

Maryland 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

Sooth Carriina 

Georgia. •••••...... 

Alabama 

MiMibnppI 

Loabaana 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Tennessee ...., 

Michigan 

Florida 

Missouri < 



•American. 



No. 



861 

21 

186 

1,329 

137 

129 

4,006 

9 

458 



Tons. 



60,614 

6,927 

44,811 

264,722 



Crews. 



Meik 



2,426 

227 

1,268 

12,090 



889 
28 
87 

168 

146 
56 

128 



603 
64 



48 

180; 



26,024 1,803 

25,317| 1,686 

674,664 81,401 



1,269 
96,887 



68,998 

6,846 

14,716 

18,166 



68 
4,260 



2,647 
241 
674 
971 

,,, 1,263 

ll,6ld 449 
21,857 1,063 

126,647| 6,810 
4,880 200 



2,206 96 
10,449, 900 



Boys» 



165 
8 

690 

Vl 
1,409 

268 

"**1 
2 

18 

66 

1 



18 



Total '8,386! M9l,279'68,922 2,614 4,1051624,814,34,277 



Forei^, 



No. 



926 
10 

606 

6 

10 

1,806 

1 

78 

90 
11 
37 
80 
94 
60 
45 

21*9 
34 



39 
14 



Tons. 



Crews. 



Men. 



61,458 8,276 
678. 35 

44,070 2,100 

91 ll 38 

1,064! 58 

344,51120,529 



97| 
14,506 

19,804 
1,599 
6,066 
2,474 

27,674 



4 
690 

971 

82 

348 

184 

1,174 



20,483j 782 
17,408 724 



56,618 2,948 
1,863 90 



2,462 
1,119 



99 
160 



Boys. 



48 

268 

236 
81 



2 

194 



Total American and Fortigiu 



No. 



Tons. 



Crews. 



Mob. 



1,277; 

31 

1861 

1,828| 

143 

139 

6,811 

10 

681 

429 
84 
124 
183 
240 
106 
173 

822 

98 



82 
104 



111.972 

6,605 

44,811 

308,792 

26,936' 

26,381 1 

1,019,175' 

1,35«! 

111,893 



6,702 

262 

1,968 

14,190 

1,341 

1,643 

51,930 

62 

4,960 



78,802 3,618 
7,446 823 



20,780 
20,642 
64,196 
81,949 
39,266 



Boysr 



203 
8 

90S 

Vi 

1,646 



1,017 
1,166 
2,487 249 



1,281 
1,777 



188,166 8,768 
6,198 29a 



4,668 
11,668 



196 
1,060 



1 
16 



14» 



834|12,441 2,116,003108,199 3,448 



Tounafre Cleareci Irom tlie United States. 



STATES AND 
TBRRITORIEa 



American, 



Main« 

Now Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maanchnsetis ... . . . 

Rhode Island 

Connecticat ........ . 

New York 

New Jersey 

Inannsyhrania ..•.<•«.< 

D^ware , 

Maryland 

District of Colunabia . 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

Sooth Carolina 

CUovgia 

Alabama 

Misaiadppi 



Ohio. 

Keatiidi^ . 



MMMgin. 
Florida .. 



No. 



459 

18 

186 

980 

126 

136 

3,604 

19 

833 



311 
4« 
192 
844 
212 
111 
200 



Tone. 



Crews. 



Mea. 



664 
76 



78 
199 



77,968 

8,849 

44,766 

193,378 

22,886 

26,808 

669,736 

3,904 

64,318 

49,298 
6,698 
41,494 
43,546 
61,828 
81,664 
48,286 

177,267 
4,716 



8,114 

164 

1,276 

9,089 

1,180 

1,670 

28,086 

177 

2,962 

2,491 
833 
1,796 
2,199 
2,166 
1,242 
2,077 

7^662 
208 



8,7M 166 
12,422, 1,056 



Boys. 



244 

6 



Forei^iu 



No. 



921 
10 



208. 612 



76 



9 



ToBS. 



1,526 1,728 



7 
217 



■I 

97 
1 



2 

72 

* 89 
11 
60 
37 

102 
60 
44 



8 208 
86 



84 

18 



61,097 
678 

45,069 

319 

916 

880,666 

347 

13,381 

19,656 

1,647 

7,896 

3,393 

80,627 

19,408 

17,006 

64,772 
1,987 



1,936 
1,239 



Crews. 



Men. 



3,262 
85 

2,894 

13 

49 

19,914 

16 

654 

964 
82 
449 
247 
1,248 
762 
717 

2,778 
97 



80 
142 



Boys. 



48 

6 

186 
61 



187 
1 



TetaL.. S31^1,4yT,91i6Met|«^tA,0<giQH339j34,888 498 i2;»» 2j689,t6T iniW»W,9t4 



Tutal American and Foreign, 



No. 



1,880 

' 28 

185 

1,692 

128 

145 

5,332 

21 

405 

*400 
57 
242 
38t 
314 
161 
244 

892 
112 



112 
217 



Tons. 



189,066 

4,527 

44,766 

238,447 

23,204 

27,224 

900,402 

4,261 

77,699 

68*864 
8,246 
49,889 
46,938 
82,465 
50,972 
66,292 

282,0M 
6,703 



1V,644 
1^661 



Crews. 



Men. 



Bc^ 



6,336 992 

1891 

1,276| . 

11,933; 218 

1,193 ... 

1,719| 76 

48,0001,712 

198' 7 

8,606 278 



8,466 
416 
2,244 
2,446 
8,409 
2,004 
2,794 

10,346 
896 



286 
l,li>7 



18 
16 

6 

284 

2 
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ARMORY AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 



[NOTIXBSS, 



From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
Sprln^eld Armory. 

Springfield, Mast, Oct, 1840. 

My letter giving you a general account of the Armory at 
this place, contained a promise to describe a change made 
during the present year in the construction of the musket. 

In 1830 some arms were imported by the general govern- 
ment from France, and among them a French musket for 
the infantry of the line of the model of 1822, manufactuied 
at the government armory at Mutzic. 

Col. Bomford then on Ordnance service at Washington, 
referred them to Col. Lee, then Superintendent of tho Ar- 
mory at Springfield, Mr. Thomas Warner, the Master Ar- 
morer there, and Lieut. Tylee, for the purpose of being ex- 
amined and compared with the arms made at our National 
Af-mories, so as to ascertain the points of difference in model 
amd quality of workmanship and the advantages and disad- 
vantages on these heads, and as regarded their relative cx- 
^Bsiveness. The Master Armorer at Harper's Ferry was 
to be associated with them in the inquiry. 

CoL Bomford stated that a revision of oar standard model 
might be desirable, but that it should not be frequently or 
hastily made, yet still '* that it must be made at intervals 
either long or short, or the progressive improvement of the 
age must be passed by unheeded." 

In Decemoer of that year the examiners made a report of 
their proceedings, in which they speak of our former ally as 
''the warlike nation of France, the quality of whose arms 
it believed superior to any manufactured in Europe." 

With these prepossessions in relation to the subject, it 
may be supposed that the musket of the French model which 
differed from ours in many respects, was deemed superior by 
the examiners, and a very elaborate report was made con- 
taining some interesting matters and recommending many 
changes. 

Many of these were subsequently derermined upon by the 
Conomissioners having charge of this subject, in the Ord- 
nance department, and tho French musket, with slight vari- 
ations, was adopted as the future model. 

In 1839 the manufacture of machinery suited to the new 
musket commenced, and at the same time the old stock was 
being worked up, but the industry of the place has been 
gradually directed to the change. At present the various 
parts of about 5000 muskets of the new model have been 
manufactured, and probably 1000 muskets will be put to- 
gether this month and 1200 every other during the year. 

In 1834 the first pattern from the new model was made at 
H^rpex's Ferry ; how far they have progressed in the manu- 
facture there since, I am not ^ell informed, though T am 
inclined to think that none have been constructed. 

The increased provision and uniformity in the construc- 
tion of the several parts of the musket, constitute another 
imporovement of equal value with tlie one above noticed. 
To so great perfection are these qualities brought, that, from 
the separated portions of any quantity of these -arms, the 
flame number of muskets may be made op indiscriminately, 
iAke re-union of the same members in the same instrument 
being entirely immaterial. 

Under the old plan the aeveral parts of the musket re- 
gembled, in a roagh state, others of the same kind, but they 
were carefully finished and fitted tagcther without reference 
4o their capability of being applied, to any other instrument 
than the one for which they wereiinished. 

I understand that the French and Englbh both proceed 
fipon the oM plan, having tried the new one and rejected it; 
b^t here it has proved to be sufficiently succesaful owing to 
the precision which has been reached in the work« 

Tbaae changes have created an entire revolution in the 
efltabliibment, the effect of which has been to diminish for a 
time the number roanu&clured, though it will enable them 
to work with more facility hereaher in the production of an 
instromeiit far superior to the old one. 

The English musket (the Queen's arms) has not been 
adopted in this country because it is two pounds heavier than 
ours, and is in other respects objectionable ; oure carries 18 
Mb to the pomud; them only 14. 



It would occupy too much of your time to enter with 
minuteness into all the changes which were made after this 
Report, so that only the principal ones will be pointed out. 

It was objected against the old musket that ^ the soldier 
was burned or injured by the fire and powder thrown from 
the vent of the musket on his immediate left; this was 
owing to the pitch of the vent, which was some 3 degrees 
above the axis of the bore and consequently above the plane 
of the pan, so that there was nothing to arrest the discharge 
from the vent The French musket on the contrary is 
pitched at an angle of 78 degrees with a vertical plane pass- 
ing through the axis of the bore by which the vent ia ao in- 
clined downwards that the fire proceeding from it is thrown 
directly against the bottom of the magazine or pan, and 
finally expends itself against the sides, so that the aokliar 
escapes both injury and inconvenience." 

The difficulty has been remedied in the new musket, and 
the vent now receives a conical shape, which lets in the 
powder from the pan more easily. Its shape was formerly 
cylindrical The advantages of the former shape were dis- 
covered it is said by accident. Bonaparte, after one of his 
battles, observed that many of the muskets missed fire, and 
upon inspecting them ordered tho vents to be widened, and 
the Arnoorer was obliged to use on the ground an instroment 
like a punch (smaller at the point than above) which gavo 
the vent a conical shape, and this was ailerwards adopted 
fiermanently. The same instrument is still used, instead Of 
the hole bemg drilled into this shape, for the punch cloaai 
up the surrounding iron in forming the vent, and prevents 
its being blown out 

Impoitant changes ha^ also been made in the look; ihb 
tumbler and sear were formerly made of iron, case har de ned, 
now they are made of steel, which is harder thronghont and 
more durable. Only the exterior of the iron was haidea« 
ed by that process, and when the coat was worn through 
the rest of the metal yielded with great rapidity and wifl 
soon unfit for use. 

In the old musket the battery was rapidly destroyed bj 
the action of the flint, owing to the angle which the face Of 
the battery made with the seat, and to the form and strength 
of the battery spring. The angle of the French, Just re- 
ferred to, was less than that of the American, and the battery 
spring much better from the length and width of its branchM, 
and from the manner of tummg the elbow which described 
the arc of a larger circle. 

The battery since the chsnge plays uniformly and freely, 
and receives the shock of the flint so as to prodoce the 
greatest quantity of fire. One flint I am told will ignite the 
powder three or four hundred times. 

The barrel has been strengthened near the fafoech, and ita 
weight which was formerly 4 ibe. has been increaaed to 4 
lbs. 2 ounces and a half, ito length which is only 4S indiefl, 
has not been altered to corre^ond with the French, which 
is only 65-100 of an inch longer. It is aecwed to the alock 
with bands which may be removed by the hand; a hammer 
-was necessary on the old construction, in the use of whkh 
the soldier would batter his musket The hands are held by 
springs: they were formerly driven down and fitted hard. 
Tho ramrod instead of being fitted tight to the wood, ia now 
held by a spring which secures it at the bottom. It mar be 
more conveniently handled, and is no more aubiect to be odd 
tight or k>ose as tfie wood expands or contracts. The fiwm 
ef the stock is slightly altered, it having received more bend. 

The 4>ayonet of the old musket not being eUatic throilghr 
oQt, the barrel was Kable to be bent, becauae the bayonet did 
not yield sufficiently to a Wow. This is now corrooled, and 
the elasticity is divided through the whole length of the Made. 
This is produced by extending very much the length of the 
fluted part, which formerly ran back only 7 or 8 inches finom 
the point The bayonet is now secured by a band, in addi* 
tion to the simple socket with which it «raa formerly held 
and although it may be removed with great convenience, it 
ia less liable than formerly to be thrown out of its place, by 
a shock. 

These are aome of the principal changes which now^oev 
to me aiW the veriial explanarion which was made, oocoin- 
pMDubd with an iospaokioo of thQ oU and n«w i 
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and a sligfat examination of the Report, the language of | Important f Auctioneer 9. —\n the Court of Queen'a 
which hae been occasionally used. The moat unpnctiMd ^ Bench, bst week, an action was tried, " Rainy vs. Vemeo," 
eye perceives the value of these improvements. | in which the question involved was, whether an auctioneer 

Possibly hereafter they may adopt the percussion lock who has been once engaged to sell property is entitled to his 
which I am told has lately heeo introduced' into the French commission when the vender succeeds in selling his proper^ 
arms; llir svbject is now under consideralion. Some ob- ty before the day appointed for the auction, and before the 
jectioBS exist to the change* Damp weather affects the cap, auctioneer has done any thing. The verdict was for the 
which would render the arms inefficient in a morass ; two ' pluintifi*, thereby deciding the questbn in the affirmative, 
movements would be required in loading instead of one. — 



Now, the powder in the cartridge answers to prime and to 
load, whereas if a cap were used two motions would be ne- 
cessary, one to get the cap and fix it, and another to load, 
and a change would be essential in the discipline of the 
army. 
The length of my tetter forbids the suggestion of such 



Jlccettion of Mormons, — The packet ship North Ameri- 
ca, Capt Lowber, which arrived here last week, brought ia 
her steerage 200 passengers, the whole of whom were " Lat- 
ter Day Saints," or Mormons, bound for the Mormon settle- 
ment at Quincy. The Liverpool Chronicle states that 



reflections "as occur to me in relation to the^subject It is an ! upward of 2,006 are in treaty to embark early next spring 
important one inasmuch as the musket for the in&ntry of for the same locality. A great portion of those who sailed 

*L_ 1: ^ .:*.-* mal. I e ii._ A «.! _r _ii .l^ in tItA ATakiW A vm^m^ * " * . . - . 



the line constitutes **the base for the construction, of all the 
other fire arms.*' I have been surprised that our reviews do 
not lay hold of this matter, especially since this thorough 
change, and present it with the minuteness and skitfulness 
which are due to the subject. I hope in my next to be able 
to give a short account of the process of manufacture. 

Yours, dec. G. B. B. 

(Continued from page 286.) 



in the North America are members of the Total Abstmence 
Society,, and are from Leicestershire and Herefordshire. 

K Y. Sun. 



Cheap and quick traveftCnp. — Now a-days in croasing 
the Atlantic, which is three thousand miles broad at one 
place, and twenty-five hundred at another, we can eat dinner 
in New York, on the ocean, and in London or Paris, od 
three consecutive Sundays, and have a day or two to spare 
here and there with perfect ease. No less than seven steam* 
The Harbor t^f J\^eto London, — In the report from the ' ships and forty-seven packets, now run between New York 
Engineer Department submitted to Congress at its last ses- and Boston, and England and France. They depart hither 
sion, in alludmg to the progress of fortifications at Fort Trum- ' and thitber every week. Travelling never was so cheap as 
bull, we find the following language : i now. In the packet ships a passenger can go in the cabin 

" A fact in relation to the depth of water in the harbor of ^^ ^^ hundred dollars, even in Collins* famous ships, " the 
New London, brought to light by the recent * coast survey,* pr«tti«»t models and fastest sailers in the world.** To go in 
shows in a striking manner the importance of the harbor in '^e steam ^ips, bwever he roust pay twenty doHars more, 
the defence of Long Island Sound, and recommends it in ^"^^ V^^^^^ one— some prefer the other. There is no want 
an especial manner, to the attention of the War Depart- of accommodation now. Those who like to steam it, have 



ment. 

** It has been till recently supposed that this was a frigate 
harbour only, the depth of water being laid down, on the 
most authentic charts, at 22 j feet over the I>ar, whereas the 
recent soundings show that there are 25 j feet of water at the 
lo-wett 9pring tidet, on the ihoaiest place between New 
London and the mouth of the river, and that this depth can 
be carried up Jive miles above this city. Ships of the line 
may therefore enter at all tiroes of tide and ascend the river 
seven miles above its mouth.** 

The largest navy in the world can ride out any gale with 
perfect security in this capacious anchorage, and being the 
only harbor between Newport and New York suitable for a 



an opportunity to satisfy their propensity in that line — and 
those who like to blow it, can satisfy this too by going in 
one of ** the prettiest modtls and fastest sailers in the world.** 
I JV. r. Herald. 



I Shocking »^ccident.-^On Monday the 12tb ult^ asDr. 
David Palmer was delivering a lecture on chemistry, in 
Pittsfield, Mass., he inhaled some concentrated sulphuric 
1 acid, owing to the breaking of some of his apparatus. Soon 
ailerwarda, he was unable to breathe through his mouth or 
nose, and an incision was made into his windpipe, by which 
means he was living on Tuesday morning, although there 

MTiU force, a. well » for" the'lho'Il^d" t^rienTV^lTof r,"f>i"' ^°J^» "' ^"^ recovery He is President if thj. 

the Sound. Ihe«> &cto give it an importance unmirpas^d by ' 51'^"="'.^.^'*^ "DI-^^mT' f^^?^ ?^ ^ 

Miy other on our coastflts vicinity tVG«rfiner>. Bky°whicL ^edica in the Berkshire Medical 8chool.-Jfo,<Mi Tran*. 

would be the most accessible and desirable rendezvous for a | 

hostile squadron — as was the case in the last war — but en- 




give it great advantages for fortification, and it is moreover 
now connected with the naval station in Massachusetts by 
railroad. These considerations entitle it to an extensive 
armament. — People's Advocate^ 



London papers of Saturday evenings Oct. 3d, received via 
Liverpool — being less than /bur teen dr/ys from the time 
they were issued from the London press. — Host. Trans, 

It may be added, that the news by the Acadia, on her left 
arrival, was published simultaneously in the morning papers 
of Boston, New York and Philadelphia, on Monday i 



Jn important leval decision, — The superior court, now , . , . . , ^ . ^ ,- . . , 
in session in this city, has recently expressed the opinion- 1 »»»• (»?»« ?^'I*^ .<>^ Saturday,) and mi^ht have been pub- 



that where a bill of exchange is drawn in this States upon a 
person in another state whose residence is here, the holder of 
the bill cannot recover damages upon a protest, provided he 
knew the fact of residence tohen he took the bill; and that 
parol evidence is admissible to prove the knowledge. 

Cm. Ohio Gaz, 



Hsbed in the Baltimore papers of the same morning. This 
illustrates the ** rapidity of communication^* in the U. Statea. 
The distance from Baltimore to Boston is about 400 miles. 

JoMT of Cam. 



Longevity. — In the town of Gloucester, Mass., with a 

population of 2,300, there are 27 revolutionary pensionece; 

j1 vesstl recovered, — Captain Easby, of Washington 84 persons between 60 and 70 years of age, of whom 48 are 

city, has succeeded in raising fhe hulk of the old frigate ! females — 58 between 70 and 80, of whom 42 are females — 

New York, which has been sunk in the Potomac for a num- 1 28 between 80 and 90, of whom 16 are femafea — and 2 lb- 

her of years, and has removed it to his ship-yard. • males between 90 and 100. /^-^ t 
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l¥e«tcnA Ralir#adU 

B^low we give the rec«tp^ and expenies of that portion 
of the Weitern Railroad ii^ich is now open, extending from 
IVorceiter to Bpringfield, fifty-fire miles. The resiUts are 
liighly sadsfactoiy. The way-travel and freight are not only 
paying the expenses of the road, hut already yield a hand- 
BOtne revenue ; and when the road is opened to Albany, and 
become, as it soon must, a thoroughfare between Boston and 
the Great West, it is obvious that its revenue must be much 
incrcaeed. 

Hoe^ipiifir Pmt%enffer9 and Mtrthm^dh^ti the Western 
Maibfadj Ma9taokv§eU$, fir eio: msn/Ae, ending SOik 
Sept9mber\ 1840. 7'Aree IrmnM per day each way :<— 



Passen- 
gers. 
Doll.cts 



I Prvight 
' Dolls.cts 



April. 
May, 

June, 






4,067 69] 
6,219 60 
8,007 28 
6,087 06 
9,316 77 
12,750 74 



4,405 17 
3,198 35 
a,383 73 
2,434 04 
2,979 00 
4,<J38 Oi 



Total. 

8,472 86 
8,416 95 
10,396 01 
9,422 10 
12,296 77 
10/88 74 



Etpea- 

Ddhcts 

4,76965; 
4,609 66 
4,426 87 
3,890 95 
4,199 91 
4,400 00 



Net!ii- 
come. 

Doll8.Ct8 

"3.763~2l 
3.807 29 
5,969 14 
5,631 15 

6,095 86 
12,388 74 



146,319 14| 19,44f 29165,792 43f26,237 C4|39,656 39 

* AM for transportation of the Mail, $9000, and we have a 
net revemie of $41,565 39. 

We are hap^ to team that fifteen miies more of this rottd, 
■viz.^— between Ddton and the fttate line, will be pat in opera- 
lieu in the cotirse of the next month, and that the twenty- 
«igfat miles between Springfield and Chester, will be opened 
early in March next The whole line of the road firom Boston 
to Hudson, on the Hudson river, except two miles at the 
•tmimit, will no doubt be opened in July next ; and, by the 
first of January, 1S42, we expect to pass on the Western 
J^road horn Boston to Albany.^ Cswr. 



Cotton. 

Porte ({f ^patachicola and St, Jetephe^ Flit, 

Jpa!achico!a, — ^Arrived since let October, 1859, to lat 
'bctober, 1840, 7S,416 bales. 

Cleared same time, 72,23t ** 



Stock on hand. 



184 



S^, Joeepht, — Arrived tkam 1st October 1839 to 1st Oct 
1840, 31,182 bales. 

' Cleaied same dme, 31,182 ^ 



Btotk on hand-^none. 



JpalachicQla Gazette, 



'. ne Northmen %m Jknericof—M a late meeting of te 
,8i»dely of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, a conuavni- 
tilien vas read from Dr. Lund, now i& the Brazils, respect- 
«i^4i very old laigt city, the buildings of which are of hewn 
ateiM, lately discovened in4he viciiuty of Uahia, Prof. Schuk 
Mbpfld fimn the attached s p eci men s of inscriptions, that tbe 
4alt9 If as founded by theSeandinaviana, during their rssideace 
4m ar eccapation of the conntry* The signifioation of a Qguve 
— ctail on an immense pillar, which stretches out its right 
4»m and paints with the fonfinger to the north pole, appeavv 
jm ha aiogularly ramackablew 



•fft an editorial article of the Louisville Journal, mging 
vpon the citizens the astabliebment of BsanafiuMres as in- 
^ i g w a ps a ble tothei^wthandpraeperily of thecity,wallo- 
>iM«lMl&dlosllBg iiemAifo «B tlw saia<^ 

"A oommeKcial friend has at much pains aaoertamed tha 
«iBomit of cotton goods, mamifiMtw«d diiefiy in the towns ' 



aho^aeklioLoolaviAfti ThefesakaB,lhatoB aaawagv^ 
goods of thia daa iuipt km to tbe ameont af #l/)Mg0O»aM 
sold annoaNy kt Loviavilfe. In 16S9, a year ei fiailad ai> 
tiaity, theeswereasdd in LovisviUe, bfown cettdnata the 
value of $276/>95, prints to die value of |240,8t4, ootta 
yams to the Tahie of #ftM^19, fafeaehed coHeaa to the 
valueaf $89,8A9, aad ebecfai and tiekisga to tbavisioe tf 
$68,180; making in all the aoeaof $908,77S. In theaaiM 
proportion as Ixwifville distribates the ootten goods, Bi«M»- 
laoMired m the towns above her, she aisa dislribnteath* Iran 
manofhcttifeB. tools, anebinery, agrienhnral 
glass, paper, Ac Aa., naoafeotuped in tha aatt 



dmericau C«A^^— We are gratifiad to leam (faai a 
late number of tfie Wisconain Enquirer, that Messss. W* 
Alford and P. W. Thomas of Kew Baltiokore in that tenitory 
have met with complete success in their experiments of smeltr 
ing copper ore. They constructed a very simple famaoe 
which cost only ten dollars, in which they smdted on the 
28th of September Iast» 8,500 jpounds of ore from whidi thej 
obtained nearly 700 pounds of good pig eqmer, pronounced 
by competent judges, to be superior to the South American 
pig copper. The time occupied in procuring from the ore the 
al^ve amount of copper vras only nine hours. Neither Mr. 
Alford nor Mr. TluRnas had bad any experienoe in the busi- 
ness of smelting, and the result is justly deemed a matter of 
great consequence to that Territory, which abounds in rich 
copper ore* 

We import ovnr three miWooB worth nf capper aonoi^, 
vrhich we hope ere kmg to obtain from our own 1 ' 
we expon laigely thia valuable metaU 



Upon refeeence to the Imports in 1839, we find they 
araountsd to #1,978,927, as followat 

Copper in pigs die 1,118,1^ 

sheathing 619,486 

old 81.243 

bottoms 2,256 

Brasiers , 1,397 

naiKt and spikes 94$ 

manufactures 155A^4 

^1,978,927 
£d, Re^, 



Ohio ^aiilrtd-49cunmaiy of theafaatraet of the con^tien 
of the Ohio Banks on the 30di September, IB40, eompifed 
from the report of the Auditor of the Stale, as published in 
the Ohio StateaDMn. 

Capital 9,191,«» SB 

Circulation 3,697,0«8 If 

Due Banks 451,897 %\ 

DepositoiB 1,996,749 66 

Other Liabilitka. 1,064,480 06 

Notes and Bilk diaooonted 10,882,817 3S 

Specie l,tW«,226 76 

BankNotes 888,526 ^ 

DueftomBanka 680,764 78 

Other lesonroes, 2,795,694 00 



(^ The UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL AND 
STATISTICAL REGISTER, is published every Wednea- 
day, at No. 79 Dock street The price to subscribers Ji 
Five Dollars per annum, payable on the Ist of Januaiy of 
each year. No subsaiption received for less than a year.-^ 
Stdwodbero out of the principal dtiea to pay in advance. 
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Gentlemen of (he Senate^ 

•nd House of KepresentativeBi 

AfMO it beeomet my daij tasidnas joo vpon oov piib- 
Ikr^oineernfl. Cor offi^ duC&ee are 'variooB and reajponsible; 
wd ve aball bast BcdNpenre (he object of our a|)poifitmeiit, 
and most efieotnally pronote (fae prQepen(y of our oawnd^F* 
t^aahoiMityluthAiiaiMl wiiedMehaigeoftlMb. Afktogit^ 
Wtisn haxiag ia view the virtue and permanent hap|rineai of 
tke pMpltv will uhimaltly reairit in the comrnon iireUhre^ 

Force of Lavs^ 

•Glider oar ha|if]r fenn of g o faf n m c n t, the righta eif the 
Imoblsalcltiiea are as aacredJy aecoied at thoee of the moet 
highly kivand \ end every act whieh afaaH mineoesearily, 
Knit or abridge those rig^, is a posHrre contravention of 
^ teMerof onr oonstitittioQ, and in direct violation of the 
Sfifk of oar civil institutions. Ta encourage the praedce of 
irilbiayto pteveHtthecommissien of crhne, to fester the in- 
terests of edncaftton* to promote the iodnstry and improve- 
Meat of the coostryy and la protect the pemonal Kbeity and 
ngbct of onr oitinnf , mre among «nr Ie|^Mma(e and proper 
dlitkes as iegishilors. 

In popakr gQs«miQientff» law depends ficsr its •f^icaay, 
bbmrIj upe<o (Jmi oonviotioBs of the people of ite n t ces s ft y 
and edqpediBncy. Withant pobUc opinion in its iaver, iegis- 
la^ enaetment becomes a dead letter iqpQB on? etttate b<K»k9 
Ufk is net anlr di sra ga r ded of i(seU^ but in some w aas ui m 
iWiiafciaiiii te mnee of aahRaty and neoesiarf hws, and oon- 
acysn tiy lessens tboreqaet paid to than. Wenoghtthere- 
heh, to panes and evaaiin* with greatcaiHioii, beibxe adopt- 
ing pvoposAlionB for altering the prtneipieB er details of laws, 
itbnb have reoeived a Jadieial coostniclion, and with whose 
plwisions the people hAve become familiar. 

The very canfol revisbn of an? hiwsr at the last session 
eC -fte g en eral Maembly, brou^ onderexaminationrmostof 
Ibe important pfovisioqs of our statute law. Time has 
BWrceiy been afibrded, sinca its proanlgation, to test the 
apmatioii of ^e various modificationa and amendments 
therein intiodofed, and the necessity of an immediate aW 
t ai atio n will donbtleas ba obvioosand phdn before you will 
ba oaUed npon tnmalce iu 

Revenue and Taret, 

Oor revanna, derived almost entirely from a direct tax on 
the people, pmsenta a constant admonitfon to frugality and 
f ta nnin y in expandUuie, and should lead to Sequent inquiry 
into the qteration of our system of taxation. This system 
ia based maiah^ on income; and it is due to those who do-. 
t0f the expensea of government, that aH productive pnv 
pam^, and pradtaMepnaroSta,shoi^ bear th«^ relative pro* 
portton of tike pdbHc bapdens. 

Fines, 
Fram frequent implication to me for (fae remission of small 
flnes, imposed by the county courts, for assault and batteiy« 
and other breacbea of the peace. I have been led to the in- 
quiry whether an akeratioo in the law on that sul^lect might 
Mt save oonsidaiable soma to the state,, withaot weakening 
Vol. m.--39 



the ehums o( juslicaor lessenihg^ pi^Ke security. Judging 
of the character of the oftnee, by the amonnt of ines im» 
posed, the presunsplion. is strong that respondents in soma 
eases have been bound over to die county court by justices 
of tbapeaea» nmsaon aceonni of (he inabit^ of the of- 
fender to pay a fhie anAcosts, where the town in wbich the 
ofibnee was eosunitted mighthave had an interest, (ban by 
laasea of the enamiity of the offmce. In a majority of eases, 
presented ft* the axiannse of exeoutiva ckMWwy, the fina 
has been iive of ten dollars, with costs varying from fifteen 
to sixty. Nor is die paym^ of enormous bills of cost, (ha 
whole charge 4o the st«le« Respondents, In cases of thia 
character^ being oeualty irraapensible i«id naabla to pracure 
baiU are oonscquentiy oonfisad In jai^ and the stata-duirged 
wllfa their aappoct «a state pt^soners. On oonvlction, a sen* 
tencata pay a fine of a few doltaps and easts of preeecutiottt 
openilaa as saveHaly as a senteooe of perpetual imprisonment^ 
to the oflgander, and a perpenpil diarge-on the state for bis 
support, unless reHevod by axecnfive ita te rfet m ce. K na 
other alteration should ha deemed expedient, it would be#» 
tar aoooai with the hamana spirit of our laws. Id provide- 
that the sentence in auoh eaaaSf should be in the attarnative^ 
ei&ee fina» or imprisonment for a limited time, whan theflnO' 
ia not paid. But I woald respectfully suggest, as worthy of 
inquiry ; whether a remedy migbtnot be^nd, by provi^Sng, 
that, oneonvictioa of certain inferior oflenoes and rnkda- 
roeanora, (ha Ana shoi;dd he paid into* the tosm tffeaBury,aii^ 
whether it ndgbt not ba expedient to enl»rgp4ha jqrisdkRioia 
of jssliaM of thape«ce for their trial; 

Fvgitivet fpom JUttice* 

By a sahitafy piavieion in ihoeanetkutton of the United* 
States, any peiaon eomnrittiog crime in one state and ea-' 
caping into another, sbaH en demand, of the executive of 
tike state havmg jaiisdiction of the ease, ba removed there 
for triat 'Hiia provisian should ba carried ioloefiM hi good, 
fiiith. Some of the states have made ^e act of procuring 
goods under false pretenoea, an indictable oflence. Cases 
sea behaved to bate occurred when men, smartbg under 
thakas •( property have been led to make oath to foots, at - 
an ejf'pavH bearings whieh IbMy jastifted the eommence- 
mani of a pnhMc proaecution for crhne, where the real ab- 
ject waaatldentty to effect a oompromise with a debtor or 
extort maney irocn bis iriende in satisfaction of a precarians 
debt The oxcfaislva warrant when obtained, ia used not to 
bring a public ofiender (o justice, but for indiridual benefit. 
Tl^ evil oomplehied of might perhaps be prevented, were it 
made an indiclableofience to compromise with, and permit 
to go at large, any person arresOd on an executive warrant, 
issued attbe request of the governor of the sUte, where the 
orimaia ahaiged U> hwra been committed. 

SchooU* 

The condition of onr common schools and seminaries of 
leamingp is alwi^s deserving youi careful' attention. In my 
laat annual message, I urged the a{^catao» of the kioome 
of the state sdtoel fund iapniposes of educaaoa» and beg 
leave to lafor tatha suggestions there made,^ 

JJgiiculture^ 

We are practically an agricultural people. To the sue* 
ceasful prosecution of this pursuit, are our dtixena princi* 
pally iadobled, foe theo^cesmes, mioumy of tha luiurie^ 
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of chrtlned lile. Although an mterest of fucb viBt impor- 
Unce to the prosperity of the state, it ban heretofore received 
but Uttle eocouragement from the action of the government. 
Great improvements have been made, within the last half 
century, in this important branch of industry, owing, main- 
ly, to the tucccMfuI application of science in the develop- 
ment of the properties of our various soils, and consequent 
adaptation of the same to the different products of agricul- 
ture. Thb is a matter, interesting, not only to the philoeo- 
pher in his inquiries into cause and efiect, but also furnishes 
an object of intense interest to the legislator and political 
•cononiaC I feel justified in again urging upon the favorable 
consideration of the general assembly, the propriety of a 
geological survey of the state. Much valuable information 
on thk subject may be found embodied in the reports made 
to the three last sessions of the legislature. 

State of Butineft, 

The difficulties which have beset the business transactions 
of the country since 1836, are by a large majority of the ' 
people of this state, considered as having grown out of the ' 
improvident measures of the general government Many of . 
our most enlightened and sagacious statesmen clearly fore- 
saw and predicted the result *, a majority of the community, 
notwithstanding, deceived by the plausible reasoning and 
specious promises of interested and designing men, and by { 
the apparent prosperity and success with which most kinds j 
of business were then pursued, were led, for a season, to | 
give them their support The people, however, are now en- 1 
gaged in a fearful strife to remove from the administration ; 
of the federal government those, who, in the discharge of i 
their official trusts, they believe, have wantonly disregarded ' 
the best interests of their constituents. As the struggle pro- 1 
greases, the final roiult appears less and less doubtful. The 
recent elections indicate with a certainty almost unerring, { 
that the great mass of our population, whose only interest | 
in government ift, to have it wisely and frugally administered, i 
are becoming convinced of the ruinous tendency of some of ' 
the leading measures of the administration. This result is I 
the more to be prixed, affording, as it does, indubitable evi- ' 
dence of that honesty of purpose and purity pf intention, * 
which have ever characterized the great body of the A me- ] 
rican people. It can hardly be otherwise, while the interest of 
the great majority of each of the political parties, into which I 
the country is at present divided, is the same, the greatest 
good of the greatest number. It fuTni)*hes a sore guarantee ' 
for the durability of our institutions, and a serious admoni- { 
tion to our rulers, that they will always receive a rebuke at 
the hands of the people, whenever they make the success of: 
partjzaa measures an object paramount to the general good. 

Currencif. 

The subject of the currency will, doubtless, claim a share 
of your attention. The hostility to banks and a paper me- 
«lium, for the transaction of the business of the country, has 
been carried on in an unrelenting, and in some instances, 
vindictive spirit While some openly assail, and would at 
eoce abolish them, thereby compelling a resort to an exclu- 
sive ipecie currency, others, with a pretended conviction of 
their utility and necessity, covertly attempting their destruc- 
tion, by advocating measures and principles which, if sus- 
tained and adopted, would ultimately effect their ruin, by 
taking from them all their ability for usefulness. Among 
other charges, it has been said, that the operations of banks 
have induced high prices. Has the farmer, the artizan, or the 
merchant, suffered in consequence 1 High prices and a ready 
sale are great encouragements to individual industry and 
enterprise. 

Low prices operate to the reverse. It is alleged, that they 
have given a fictitious value to property. Be it so ; under 
this state of things, and during their existence, immense in- 
debtedness and liabilitiea have been incnnred, in the purchase 
of property, m investments in manofacturing estabUshments 
and machinery, and in permanent and valuable improve- 
ments in the condition of the country. Would it be just, or 
humane, or honorable, for the same government, which aa- 
thoriiad the establishineat of banks, and gate them power 



to exert thb influence, over the business of ihe comaiaBfCfy 
by encouraging liberal discounts hi aid of the se enterprises, 
at once to annihilate these institutions, oi what is equivalent, 
to discredit their issues, and thus bring the property of the 
country to what is claimed to be its real specie value ? While 
thus unsettling the vahie of property, and the relative coa- 
dition of our whole population, it mnst be romembered, that 
indebtedness cannot be reduced, but on the contrary, wifl be 
increased in the same ratio in which the priee of property 
is reduced, and the means fior payment lessened. The eo»- 
trol of the whole property of the country would thus aooa 
be pbced in the hands of capitalists and money lenders. 

I would not be understood as being an advocate for an ir- 
responsible or unsafe banking system. But, believing as I do, 
that the facilities heretofofe aflorded by banks and the credit 
(system, have eminently contributed to foster and cany for- 
ward the great interests of our country, I hold it to be our 
duty, our imperative duty, as conservators of the publie wel- 
fare, to sustain a safe and efiicient banking system as tke 
best, if not the only, means of securing and promoting the 
pecuniary prosperity of our constituents. 

I have no hesitation in saying that banks have been char- 
tered with too great facility, and upon i m pro p er principles, 
in some sections of the Vnmt ; perliaps, to some extent ia 
this state. Much of the prejudice, now existing against these 
institutions, has arisen from this fact, and from their impro- 
per management Where banks have been established i^Mi 
solid capital in places whose h^nafide business tronsaclioee 
needed accommodations from that capital, and where the 
stock has been property distributed and owned by capital- 
ists seeking such an investment of their money, Ihavebesid 
but little or no compbint Indeed, it b beheved, that in the 
most disastrous season of the last fonr years, such hanks, in- 
stead of being liable to the censure so freely bestowed upon 
all banks — of crippling and oppressing the tommmaS^ — 
have, uniformly, afforded more aid, and at a more reasonable 
rate, than would have been obtained, had the same amouBl 
of capital been under the control of individnab. 

The danger and loss to the community have arben (torn 
granting bank charters, where the active bnainess of tbe 
country do not require them, and from having them p l a ced 
in operation upon a fictitious capital, managed by borrowers 
instead of lenders, their aceommodations monf^xriized by di> 
rectors or their friends, and embark in hazardona, not to s^, 
desperate speculations. Whib the business of the coontiy 
remains prosprrous, the bills of the bank are redeemed and 
obtain credit : but when a reverse occurs, and money camat 
be raised from the particular business in which the borrow- 
ers are engaged, the bank f»ib to meet its KahiKties and te 
bill holders must sufler the loss ; for whenever an eiamfai»- 
tion takes place the notes for loans, and the capital stock of 
the bank, are found to be identical The history of one of 
these swindling institutions would require hot little vaiin- 
tion, to serve as the histoiy of every bank which has foiled 
in New England. 

The benefits between the bank and the people should be 
reciprocal. There would be no apology for grantfng to eapi> 
talists the privilege of aasocbting for banking porpeass, west 
we not fully satbfied, that at the same time, we were coo* 
ferring an equal benefit upon the community, among whon 
a bank may be located, by afibrding focalitiee for loana, at a 
reasonable rate, to such as take the property of the neighbor- 
hood to market and furnish it with merchandiM in rstara, 
or to such as add labor to the raw materia], and thna render 
the property of the country a more valnahle as well as mere 
marketabb commodity. 

Entertaining these views, ahoukl thb sobjed come under 
your consideration, it might naturally be expected thai I 
should ask for them a candid and dispasHooale exmmioatiQn. 
In the abaence of all party feeling and every improper bias, 
the inquiry should be, does the active business of any paili- 
cubr section, asking for the establishment of a bank, need 
its accommodation ? Are there capitaliats, who will make 
uivestraents of the stock 1 

If the afiirmative be true, still we shall have made bat 
profitless unprovement of the exampb of our pre doc esee r s 
and neighbor^ if, when we adopi nieh salataiy rastrictiom 
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m f«iU alfectuaRjr Monetke poUic from Iom, weibouldiiii- 
poM ■ooh mireasonftble and exoemve rMtrtlnts m shall pre- 
▼eot that public from enjoying the benefits of the system. 

SetolutUnt of Siaifs, 

Copies of resdotions, pused by the legidatum of sereral 
flC oar sister states, upon various subjects, have been receiv- 
ed by me since the adjournment of the general assembly. — 
In eompUance with requests by which they were aocempa- 
ttM, they will be laid before you. 

No subject embraced in them is of so grave an import, or 
fovohres principles so alarming in their character, as those 
Ifon the State of New Jersey. One of the sovereign states 
of the Union has been deprived of her constitutional rights. 
Her representatives, presenting the ever before undisputed 
•ad legal evidence of their election, have been refuted seats 
in Congfess. Not from any faihire on the part of the free- 
BiSB to ^ect ; not irorn any fraud or neglect of the eicecutive 
<d the state to furnish the usual and legal evidence of the 
vwttit of such eleetim ; not through the omission of those 
holdtng that evidence to present the same to congress ; not 
i» obedience to any law or precedent, which has heretofore 
haao considered binding in like cases, but in startling viola- 
tion of all law and constitutional right, and a reckless disre- 
gnrd of all precedent. 

Whatever motive may have lafloenced the decision of the 
BMJority in congress on this question, still. In a history of 
the times, it wiH be difficult to consider it apart from the fact, 
that tfie matter was prematurely, end for the time being, 
saCtled, during the pendency of a fovorite, executive and 
"' \ measure, which all parties admit, is to exercise an 



laid befoMyoq at an early day » ItwfltbrpiMfiiwdlfaattba 
committee fitiled to aocomplith tlie object of their appoint- 
ment. The sopermtendent, on the expiration of the contract 
with Mr. Hubbard in Mardi last, found bimself unexpected- 
ly obliged to make immediate provision for the support and 
employment of the convicts. This was done, and the report 
shows, that for about six months, ending on the first day of 
October instant, there has been an actuid income to the state 
of ^99 99, aAer paying all expenses on account of the 
prison, including the sum of |568 94 for repairs, nearly all 
of which were for improvesMnts of a permanent character. 
This result, flattering as it is to the superintendent, certainly 
appears to exhibit the practicability of having the afiairs oif 
the prison managed by its immediate ofiUcers, without in- 
curring pecuniary loss. If the legislUure should be satisfied 
that tlM present prosperous condiUon of its affiurs can b» 
roaintainied, it would certainly appear mere consonant with 
the dignity of the state, to keep the management of its prison 
concerns under the immediate control of the officers of th» 
institution, than to pursue the policy of farming it out by 
contract, as proposed by the law of last session. The subject 
of improvement in the lyrison buildings, bsa been wpealedly 
broui^ to the notice of the legtalataTe by the superintett- 
dent, and since this institution must probably remain as an 
appendage to our criminal jurisprudence, so long as crime is 
found aaumg us, any additional buildings, or repairs upon 
thoae already erected, if within the bounds of necessity and 
frugality, could hardly be regarded as a waste of funds. 

The report of the moral condition of the prisoners is alik* 
gratifying to humanity, and honorable to those who haw 
the immedtale charge of the institution. 

The annual reports of the several state officers, which 
are required hy law to be made to me, will be laid beim 
you as early as possible. Any other subjects which K may 
be necessary to communicate to yon during the present see* 
sion, will be presented in a special message. 

notation in Ojfiee. 

That distinguished feature in democratic government, ro- 
tation in office, has always been esteemed one of the moat 
efficient safe-guards of the purity of our firee institutiona.— 
Having long entertained the opinion, that the public have a 
right to eommand the services of its citizens, in any station 
wbtdi they may be considered necessary or useful, and that 
private oonvenienee should always give place to the public 
will, I have never permitted my personal preferences to in- 
terfere with what seemed to be the public voice. Permit me, 
however, on this occasion to say to you, and through you to 
my fellow citizens generally, that my desires and wishes are, 
that they will select some other person to fill the place In 
which I now am, after the present political ^ear. 

Our freqtfent elections afford opportunty for an expression 
of the estimate, placed by the people, upon the aervices of 
their public servants. 

I cannot sufficiently express the profound sense of obfi- 
gation felt towards my fellow citiiena for their havine so re- 
peatedly elected me to the responsible station of chiefmagi** 
trate of the state. And the recent flattering manner in which 
, they have been pleased to express, anew, their approbatioik 
' of my humble efibrts in their service, has greatly increased 
I my obligations ; for no circumstance can be more gratifying 
[ than to meet this unequivocal evidence of the public coofl- 



partisani 

important and controlling, if not destructive^ influence on 

the pursuits and prosperity of the country. 

This invasfon of the constitutional rights of a state is the 
ttora dangerous, from the feet, that it was perpetrated by a 
body, over whem4he injured party can have no control, and 
before whom it can neither make knovm Its wrongs nor seek 
Mdress, except by snflerence. 

From the practice, in tegard to contested elections, which 
hat prevailed from the foundation of rhe government until 
the last sesAon of congress, little danger could be apprehend- 
ed. For there is no occasion to fear that any permanent 
wrong, either public or private, can grow out of any fraudn- 
lent or unlawful act of the slate authorities, in cases of this 
eharader, as the actors, by our frequent elections are so often 
bioiigbt before a tribunal, from which there is no appeal, and 
whoae reproof few wouk) be willing to encounter. Our pre- 
sent form of government has more to fe«r from undue as- 
sumption of power by the several branches of the general 
government, than from any other source. It behooves the 
stoles, therefore, as they prise thorlibefttea, to regnd with 
watchful vigilance every ^yproaeh to the usurpation and ex- 
tfitse of power not delegated by the eonstitntion. 

Jitylumfor the Insane, 

Through the politeoess of the trustees of the ^Vermont 
Asylum for the Insane," a copy of their fourth annual report 
haa been placed in my handa. A hwting debt of gratitade 
iadoeto the phUanthrq»ic individual, whose liberal bequest 
laid the foundation for this humane institution. The nu- 
marous applications for admission show the wisdom of the 
kgislature making the appropriations which enabled the 
trustees to open their asylum with the least possible delay. 

Many of the patients have been already i ^es toied to rea- 
aan, to their famiiies and toQsefrilnees,and they wID ever have 
occasion to revere the memory and Hberali^ of their bene- 
factor, as well as the entightened policy which opened this 
eamfortable retreat. Sound poKcy and humanity allkerequire 
that the establishment be enlarged* whenever its preaent ac- 
commodations shall be found insufi^dent to meet the wants 
of the whole of this unfortunate claas of our fellow men. 

State rriaon. | ^^^ Sieamhoate^-Tht complete success which haa at- 

Tho report of the superintendent of the state prison, and , tended the iron boat Valley Forge, has induced the mer- 

the report of the committee, appointed 1^ the last general * chanto of Louisville, Kentudcy, to construct another boat for 

aaaambly to make a contract in behalf of the state for the I the Western waters. She waa lauached on Am UHh bxtL, 

febor of the conTJets, have been furnished me, and will be ' and will be fitted out forthwith* 



In condutton, fellow citizens, I cheerfully tender to yo« 
• my assistance in whatever you may advance, destined to pro- 
{ mote tin general welfere :— and may that Almighty Bang^ 
I without whose aid all our eflbrto are vain, so assist us, that 
! we shaH ever possess the consdouaneas of having feithfuUy 
I dtachtfged our duty. 

{ 8. H. JxHiJOV. 

I Ereeutive Department, October 10, 1840. 
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ber, 1$4<». 

We have had our umial quantity of pleasant Odober 
^esther during the month 'mbkh haa jiuit cloeed, noCwkli- 
ttandioga pRtty sharp froet ea the momiair of the 2(Uk iri- 
montshcd oa of the approach of winter, and that we it^gH 
soon expect s4Kne pretty soriy visits from his frozen maJMtr. 
Ahready (the newspapers inform us) &ere has been a ml 
old fashioned snow storm in Missouri, and on the 2ith, tiM 
snow ieU to the depth of six inches in Connecticut, and io 
less quantities in several of the New England Stales, tfujia 
the iftleiior of New York; at Buf&Io, the snow was thiaa 
inches, and at Worcester there was sleighing I 

In Philadelphia we had a considerable quantity of t^m 
during the month. On the 1 1&, the 20th and 2gth» it M 
copiously, and on the last mentioned day the wind waav«ry 
boisterous. On the 6th and 9th of the month, the mepcm 
rose to summer heat at mid-day in the shade; but on the latK 
there was a slight frost and on the mornings of the 26th and 
2rth, the ice was a quarter of an inch thick. 

The average temperature of the motuh was 54 ; m>-^ 
sunrise, 50; at 2 o^dock, 6 1 ; and ^ 10 P. M. 52. Thal«l^ 
the cerresponding month of las^t vear was 56. 

The quantity of rain which fen during the past montk w«i 

6j inches. That which fell in October, 1889, was 3 iacbes. 

On the diird of October, a tremendous gale was fizpos^ 

«nced on Lake Erie, hy which great damage was ^^m r to 

sYeamUoats and other vessels, and several Uvea were kisti 

The steauMhip Britannia sailed fh>m BostoB ea tk» 
1st of October, for Liverpool, via Halifix, with fi% j\U9m 
gett. '""" 

The British Queen sailed from New Toikfbr L<mdQq«i« 
the 1st of October, whh seventy-seven passengva. 

The steam-ship Caledonia arrived at Booton on file ad «£- 
October, in twelve and a half days fnom Liverpool, via H«fc r 
fax, with thirty-seven passengecs. 

The Great Western sailed from Kcw York for Biist»l «ft 
the 10th with ninety -seven pasfeng^ra. 

The Caledonia sailed from Boston on the 16di Ibr livw-- 
pool, via Halifax, with forty-three passengers. 

The Acadia arrived at Boston on the 1 6tli from Lbmn^ 
via HaHfax,in twelve d«js, bringing one hundred pamfto 
g^rs. 

The steamer President arrived at New York on tW laih^ 
in sixteen days from London, with one hundred and forlvw 
five passengers. € P 

Philadelphia, Nov. 2, 1840. . ' " ' 



Aggregate of 1839 .....,,. ..$266,871,430 .o 

*^^" -"■' • '• 258,843,163 63 

Total Decrease ^ . . ... . . . #14,028,267 4S 

Decrease of Real £stateu .. ^ ......... ^ . . SQ^iflfi7A />n 

D^rreas. of Personal Estate. l^ogjl^ Jg 

Total 1>*^'^;. . - . .... ... . . .7l7,0i^2l77i 

ALFRED A. SMITH, Comptroller. 
Unfinncd by tha Bwd «f Supervianm, October ?8th, 



The firgtanosraee* Ski Montm^ this MKm leu onflw- 
day kwt, the 2dth, between 3 ttad 4 o'clock. Tlietemp»«««' 
ture has beeaimBtcy coldsi«*^ a»d te diatuit nnmoMdMs^ 
pardally covered with snow. 

The anow continued to iaO daring the night until it t«ac^ 
^ the defMh of half albot, and thiaaMMoiog, «mei»^ atfigs 
and jurapeia are daahing throng the etfeets, with jerova 
company. A novel sight for October. Ak>ng the wImm. 
It IS equally omre. Merchandiea with slight nittppera, is en* 
veloped in snow, «iKl4 fleets -cnamBaiB at tbeff berdM 
wmdbouad. Many of those vessebvcfaiclKleaiMllaat^vM- 
mg idribe West vstuned for safely. 

.MtifiU* C^nmerdal Advertkms, 

The -Bomf atoim mentkmed last wedc ttppmnlo hm^ 
been pretty ganecal at the eastward. The anow lell audi* 
taneooabr ia OoBoectiout. Maasachusotts, New Haudn- 
>^ Vermont, k atiU whiteiwd the tima^f 4ba tttoinitoia* 
which enolaaa the'vali^ of^he'Coowctusot^^on WedMadar- 

iMt*— /ft. 

Snov at Frankfort, !>.— On Sunday moraikig the 25tk 
we had quite an earnest of theapproachofwmter. It com- 
mwKtd HiowhigaDon after braaUasiand cootinuedteaesena 
hwrs Ice has «»rmed to near a half inch in thickness. The 
Pafl had hew up to that date unusualty mild and waa^vtv 
finrMaWeto4he4atecrQpa^CeiiN»i##twe«rf>^ 
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Oorreipwidfence of Ihe N. Y. Joamal of CJomtnieite. 
Armory at Sprinsfleld mTatt. 

Sf aiaofULo, Maflf. Ootober, 1840. 

I omitttd to mention in my lait letter describing the late 
change in the construction of the masket, that £e coat of 
the moflket conatrncted upon the new model would probibly 
exceed that of the old about two dollars. It will be some 
weeks before this is awertained with precision. They were 
mannfactnred before at $1 1 70 each. 

The remaining subject of interest which occupied my at- 
tention at the public works, here, was the process of fabri- 
cation. The iron used (which is malleable) is obtained for 
the most part from the Salisbuiy mhies in Connecticnt ; it 
cornea in bars 3 8-4 inches wide, 3-4 of an inch thick, and 
8 or 10 feet long, the length not being material. The stock 
is mana&ctured from black walnut, obtained in Pennsyl- 
vainia ; it is purchased roughly sawed somewhat in the shape 
of a masket. The steel and many tools used in the work- 
tops, are purchased chiefly in the city of New York. 

From these materials the masket is fabricated, each part, 
even to a screw, being made at the works. Many of the 
tools and much of the machinery are also made there, as 
old ones decay, or as improvements are suggested. Most of 
the work upon the stock is done by means of water power, 
and it comes from the machinery nearly ready to be united 
with the barrel. Your readers being mors famiHar with wo A 
of tiiis natnre than with the construction of the barrel, I 
have deemed it best to omit any particular descripthm o( it, 
though the process is interestmg. 

The bar of iron is taken to the forging shop, and it is cut 
into clumps or pieces weighing 10 pounds and a half, caHed 
scalps. Each scalp is designated for a barrel to weigh 4 
pounds 2 ounces and a half, to ^ich weight it is reducal in 
the process of manufacture* It has been ascertained that a \ 
•ess quantity than 10 1-2 pounds of iron at the outset cannot 
be used with safety, inasmuch as a smaller quantity cannot 
be welded truly. The weight of the iron to be cut from the 
tiar is ascertained by immerBrng the end of it in a vessel of 
certain dimensions filled to a particular point with water. 
The bar is lowered till the water rises to the top of the vessel, 
mid the wateMine ihus marked upon the bar indicates the 
quantity wanted, and by thai ftne the scalp is ctfl. 

The principle of this mode of measurement is simply this, 
that the iron of this manufacture being of uniform density, 
<he same quantity of surface will always produce the same 
weight The scalp is cut between the blades of an immense 
pair of shears driven by water-power, and is severed from 
tte bar as easily as a lady may cut a thread. The piece cut 
oflf is about a foot long, and it is then laid with others in a 
furnace, and heated to a white heat, and immediately passed 
between the rollers of a rolling-mill, (which arc also driven 
by water power,) and drawn out to the length of 36 inches: 
the width remains the same. This forms what is caHed the 
barrel plate. The length of the barrel when finished is 42 
inches, to which the barrd-plate is extended in the future 
work. 

It neift goes into the welding-shop, where it is heated to 
a white heat in two minutes and a half, and then laid upon 
a concave die or anvil, wfacm with a trip-hammer it is curved 
longitudmally, (the edges being turned up the whole length 
and hammered thin.) 

The trip-hammer is a huge one, and driven by watei^ 
^wer, and strikes 700 times in a mmnte : It "can be applied 
or withheld from operation with great ease. A mandril or 
cylindrical rod, about half an indi in diamet<v, is then laid 
In^e curve of the barrel-plate, one side i}( which is tmned 
«ver and hammered upon the rod, and the ether lapped tfver 
Khat abotrt an inch. The part meAtepgihtg iato be united 
firmly to the other by a process called wekling. This is to 
"be done by heating it again to a whhe heat, and plactn; it 
upon file die or anvil, and welding it together around the 
rod ; by the means of the trip-hammer the work is done in 
seotlons of / or 8 uiches at a time. It is 13 times heated 
and as oflen beki under the trip-hammer before the edges of 
4he ban«l-|)4aie are firmly welded together, and eadi tinui it 
tte eelw e abeot 5BUemt, Tk^ yoom in whieb the iMldiv ■> 



done preeao«B a very animated appearance as y<m look QpoA 
the sparks fiying from a dozen a&viis, and imx the tremeof 
dous blows of the trip-hammer, and observe the wockmev 
moving briskly in their work. So intense is the heat (which 
is produced by a bellows driven by water^wer) that ia 1 
minute and 3-4 the white heat is reproduced, and in 2 
minutes tbe iron would melt Tho English fire-brick last 
only 7 or 8 days in the furnace. In this stage, the article 
first assvmes tbe name of a barrel, the tube of which ie 
much smaller than the intended bore. So firmly ia it uiikfld> 
that the eye cannot dtstinguish where it was done. The 
operation of welding has increased the length of the berrel 
to 43 inches* The barrels, (the rods being removed) we 
now laid into iron pans and heated to a red heat to be 
annealed, which most of your readers well know to be 4e* 
signed for softening the iron, and producing equality in ite 
parts, so that it may be more easily worked. The ^ppliaip 
tion of gradual heat evens it. It remains in the pans about 
24 boun. Were it not for this process any hard places ia 
the iron would take off the point of a chisel^ in the oubi^ 
quent work. 

The barrels tte ready for rough boring, and they are tak^ 
into the shop and each barrel is £utened in an iron ftam* 
lying horizonteUy, and a circular twisted auger 9-16 of «q 
inch in diameter is drawn thfouj^ the bore ; another Miger 
of 1 1-16 is then drawn through, and in the process about 2 
OS. of the bore is removed. The anger is worked by waleiw 
power, and makes about 1200 turns a minute; about 16 
minutes are consumed in the process. 

The rough boring being accomplished, the barrela are now 
ready for a finer process. 

A square auger moved also by water*power is now drawn 
through them 4 or 6 times. The augur cute light to acoom- 
plish which a small strip of soft wood is passed through with 
the auger which occasions it to yield. 

The interior t>f the barrel being bright and tolerably smooti, 
it is held up to the light for tbe purpose of deteoting any 
irregularities, (these are easily discovered by the eye,) and 
it is then straightened, a hammer being employed in the 
work, with which blows axe struck on the exterior. 

These were formerly detected by running a line made of 
hair through the barrel, drawn tight, and by this guage the 
•urface was measured : but the other process is more simple 
«nd eOeclusa. In holding the barrel up to the light a range 
is taken widi one of the pieces of the window-sash which 
divides the panes of glass perpendicularly, and the shade 
from this being thrown into ihe barrel, it is the line of shade 
which discloses an irregularity. Whenever the line is erook* 
ed, the barrel at the point needs straightening. 

This completes the first boring, as it is called, designed 
to teke out the metal rapidly. 

The next workmen conduct the second boring designed 
to smooth the bore ; tho work ia done with^ugem which re- 
volve only 60 or 60 trioee in a mimite; tki^ are passed 
through two or three times, removing about half an ounce 
of mete I, and the barrel again undergoes straighteoing with 
blows from a hammer. 

The barrel has already been inspedled occasiomdly by of- 
ficers whose sole duty it is to inspect the work* 

It is flow carried to the milling shop, the machinery of 
which is also driven by water-power, and here the end of the 
barrel Jesuit off to wi^in the 16th of an inch of ite proper 
leng^, which is 42 Inches, tbe overplus i» left to prevent in- 
jury from jams, and is subsequently removed by the satne 
process. The end is miOed off slowly, one at two minutes 
being consumed in doing it The workman who attende to 
this, bores the lower end of the barrel for topping, i. e. for 
Conning the fhraed to hold the screw of the breech. The 
counter boring extends about an inch into the barrel, and la 
made the one-eighth of an inch wider than the randne of tbe 
bove, and into thie when tbe thread is formed the acnw <$i 
tbe breech is inserted. 

The faenel is now ready to be turned on the exterior, 
which is done by fastening it so that it ia held hoiilpntiQgr 
in machinery, and the barrel is then turned against a chM 
—the fbrae being idB watei*. It lakee ahovt 16 unnotes to 
4om it, wl in the jp to e ei s Iwe n a wi de of^ p w tal a i» t^aa 
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bS» The machine hito which the barrel ta ftwtened guidea 
k Ugainat the chiael ita whole length (except at the breech) 
and etope itaelf. 

The barrel then goea into a aeoond machine which turns 
tfie breech in an oval and flat ahape, with the same move- 
ment Now for the firat time guages are applied to the barrel 



stud is also milled and the barrel aent to tfie filer ao^ he 
may adjust the breech to his reoeiTing jig, which it moat 
exactly fit. The receiTing jig, corresponds with that part of 
the stock where the breech falls in. Some one elae ia prqni^ 
ing the stock for the breech. 

The barrels are again inspected and examined caraAiHjr 



by the Inspector to ascertain its size, (the g^age being the | and marked U. 8. and with characters aigmfying that they 

rKnse shape of the groove of the stock at the place where are approved, 
receives the barrel, the stock in tarn being guaged by an ' A cylindrical hole ia now drilled into the barrd widi 



tnstrament of the precise shape of the barrel.) if the l^rrel 
doe^ not fit the guage, it is turned until this is accomplished. 

Thia work crooks the barrel more or less, and it again 
undergoea the process of straightening, and is once more in- 
apected. Another workman in the milling-shop now takes 
the barrel and mills the muzzle for the bayonet socket ; here 
the woik becomes careful inasmach as there is no subsequent 
alteration of it in this part 

In order to fit the bayonet properly, the barrel at the muz- 
Ble ia made to taper less than the 100th part of an inch in 
two inches and a half. It is brought into the shape by mill 



chinery for a more perfect vent or touch hole, and this la 
punched into a conical ahape, the punch being uaed, to give 
the surrounding iron more firmness than it would have if tha 
hole was drilled into the aame form. The aurftce raiaed bj 
the procesa of punching is next filed off and the teng of the 
breech ia then drilled, through which the croaa pin or tang 
screw passes, to screw the stock to the breech. 

JVow they are unbreached and the borer and stfaightanar 
takea them again. 

The next procesa ia that of poliahing, and for diia pur- 
pose the barrels are secured in machinery and they are nm 



ing off the exterior so as to fit nicely the guagea, (which are ! up and down like the piston of a ateam engine tfirongh a 
Ibraied by the socket of the bayonet) three guages being 1 material which polishes the exterior. About | of an ounce of 

" metal is taken offin the procesa. They paaa up and down 
2000 timea in 20 minutes. 

They are again alightly bored and atraightened, and agaiA 
polished longitudinally, the motion being alao rotary to i 
their aurface entirely round. 

The borer and atraightener again receivea them to rei 
any slight imperfections ; after thia they are again innected» 
(plugs being applied to the bore, and other ganging inatni- 
ments being used,) and the barrels are weighed. The weight 
should now be 41b 2^oz. exclusive of the bieech. One ouoea 
is allowed for variation. 

The barrel being ready to go into the stodt, ia aent to the 
stocking room, where large quantities of the several parts of 
the muskot are collected, and here the union of the aeveral 
parts takes place. 

After this happens the master armorer triea them with the 
flint and gives them a final inspection, nuika them with bia 
atamp and they are then stored away. 

About 100,000 now stand in etocka and 60,000 arapedt- 
ed in boxes in the arsenal, the rejected banela are sold at 
auction, and they are purchated by gun smUfu U work vp 
into cheap muthets and fowling pieces. Theie are 20,000 
on hand which are preaently to be aold. 

The acraps made in the work are thrown into the fumaoi^ 
and about 80 tons of iron are made from them annually.— 
With this iron part of the locka and the moontihga, dec, are 
made, the iron being run into the ahape moat convenient for 
theuae intended. 

Four furnaces are kept in action, two for making iron finom 



need in ihe w<ark. The muisle ia passed through a die 
driven by machinery and containing cutting edges, and as 
it paaeea through the metal is milled off. ; 

The barrel next goea into the grinding-shop where about 
two ounces are taken from the exterior : whilst this is being 
done, guages are applied to every eight inches of the work. ! 
The stones in the shop are 6 feet in diameter, and are driven ^ 
with water-power, and revolve about 300 times in a minute. ' 
Some time ago one of these huge stones whilst moving at \ 
great apeed broke into many fragments which were thrown 
"With great violence through the floor into the milling-shop 
above. Fortunately the workmen were then out The walU ' 
are two feet thick, and are battered so as to be unfit for use. 
Formerly much of the work was done with the grindstone; ' 
but the use of it haa lately been dispensed with, in a great 
degree, and milling substituted in its place. The other pro- , 
cess fills the room with fine particles of dust from the barrel, j 
which is inhaled with injury by the men, who, during woik I 
are compelled to ait over the stone. Few of those who { 
worked at this occupation 10 years ago are now alive. Mill- { 
ing, on the contrary, is performed without injury by the most 
slender men. The barrels afier being ground are again sub- 
jected to inspection and from 6 to 8 per cent are usually ' 
condemned for defects now disclosed. They are also weighed, I 
nnd if the weight be less than 4 Iba. 5 ozs. they are rejected. ! 
Thoee of leas weight cannot get through the subsequent : 
work. j 

They next go into a shop where a epot or small place is 
cut on the muzzle, to braze on the stud which holds the bayo- 



They are now examined again and removed to the 
proof houae where they undergo a severe test 

The powder used in proving the barrel must be strong 
enough to project a 24 lb. ahot, held by a large wadding, 300 
yards from an Eprouvette or proving instrument The first 
proof of the barrel is made with a charge of 1-1 8th of a pound 



net After the stud is brazed on, the barrel is taken to the ! scrape and two lor rolling, 
borer to be atraightened, and bored again nearly to the finish I It would be curious to aaoertain the woik opon each 8e» 
size, aboutj of an oz. only being left to be subsequently re- ' parate part of the musket, and bow minute the divlaaona of 

labor are ; but I have consumed too modi time already. The 
filing of the lock plate even ia divided into four paita, per- 
formed by different individuals. Some idea may be form- 
ed of it from the general diviaion of superintandanoe and 
labor. 
The oflScers conaist of 1 superintendent, (Col. Robb, who 
tX powder, and the aecond with a charge of 1-22 and balla of ; was a Lieutenant at the battle of New Orleana, and aflei^ 
16 to a pound, held with treble or quadruple the quantity of wards Chief Clerk of the War Department,) 1 maater arnioi^ 
wadding necessary in ordinary uae. They are proved in a | er, Mr. Thomaa Warner, (who has been 30 yeara in the ea- 
atotttly built ** log cabin." tablishment, and who with great politeness accompanied me 

The barrels, about 40 in number, when loaded with this over the works,) I paymaster, 4 clerks, 9 inspectors and 250 
charge are laid in horizontal trenchea about an inch apart, men, divided among 2 machiniata, 6 barrel forgers, 7 lock 
and poihting towarda a bank of chiy ; a train of powder is forgers, 4 bayonet forgem, 2 ramrod forgera, 10 moontiof 
Ihen poured over the breach covering the vent or touch hole , forgers, 4 trip hammer men, 22 aasistant forgers, 1 anncaleiv 
of each moeket; and it is continued outside of the boikling ' 9 berers. 8 tumere and drtllera, 8 grindera, 4 barrel atraight- 
where ft ia fired. About Uro out of every forty barrela are eners, 38 lock filers, 24 mounting filera, 9 poliahers, 29 stock- 
era, 7 barrel finiab^ 7 lock finishora, 1 3 arm finiehera and 



bunt in the operation, and the balls are every one torn to ' 
pieces in the day. 

The barrels ere now iw^eeted to aee what ilawa appear, 
and 4 er 6 per cent are condemned for bad materiala or 
ahape. 

The breech ia next aerewed in, and k undergoea the pro- 



38 jobbere, to wit, 8 amitha, 4 filers, 8 carpenters end 33 
laborera. 

The woik ia aaid to be of a very superior kind, the per- 
fection attained having been reached by long experience, and 
die emntoymcnt of the moetakillful and aMaewoa men. T%$ 



««ier«iUliftt^(gnageaMnf epplied in the weik) and the enipfojfinent here being pvafored ovHhv to Ihe legoltfi^ 
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the work and the pay and varioufl cbcamsiaBoea which make 
Springfield attractive as a ledtdence. The men are aeldom 
cbani^. 

I was pleased with a circumstance related to me to riiow 
bow steadiness was aimed at One workman skinful in other 
lespects could not file his work straight, inasmuch as his arm 
desiaribed a rocking motk>n which the file r^N-esented on the 
work ; in order however to secure him in the armorj, the 
work to be filed was screwed in a vice which rocked with the 
arm and thos the work was done properly. 
It* This little device saved the man from idleness, for filing 
had become almost his sole occupation, and was useful in ex- 
hibiting to the laborers the spirit of the institution towards 
them. 

It was creditable to the ingenuity and kind disposition of 
the master armorer Thomas Warner. 

Yours, dec. 6. B. B. 



We copy the following articles from the Journal of Com- 
merce, received by the Britannia. 

Commcrco betureon Oreat Brifan 
aiMl 9yria* 

The trade between Great Britain and Syria, although it 
does not exhibit very great returns, is of considerable im- 
portance, and has, during the last seven years, been gradual- 
ly increasing. The great obstacle to the increase of Syrian 
trade is a want of articles of export to effect paymoit in 
produce ; Uus want is greatly owing to the disturbed state of 
the country. The articles of British manufacture forming 
the bulk of trade are long cloths or grey domestics, ootton 
yarn mushns, and some nankeens. The consumption of 
earthenware, iron, iron-plates, tin-plates, tin lead, lead shot, 
sheet lead, and loaf sugar is generally increasing. The im- 
portation of British colonial articles, which was considerable 
during the last war, particularly in cofiee and raw sugar, is 
now almost wholly destroyed by French, Italian, and 
American competition. East India indigo is now the only 
one which remains as an article imported in a tolerable 
quantity direct from Great Britain. Beyrout, the key to 
Damascus and Palestine, and Scanderoon, or Alexandreita, 
the key to Antioch, Aleppo, and noithern Syria, are now 
the principal harbors of export and import. Although Scan- 
deroon is more commodious, Beyrout was the most flourish- 
ing ; at the latter place rental had doubled during the last 
four years. In 1 837, the number of vessels arrivug and 
leaving Beyrout was 472, tonnage 15,C01, of which 340 
were Egyptian, 48 Greek, 49 French, and 13 English. In 
the ports of the consulate of Aleppo, (Alexandretta, Tar- 
sons, Latakia, and Tripoli) the number of vessels arriving 
in 1836 was 324, tonnage 33,1 66, of which 1 62 were Arab, 
72 Greek, 28 French, 16 English, and 16 Egyptian. ! 

The following extracts from Dr. Bowring's Report on the 
Commercial Statistics of Syria will furnish some view in 
detail of British importations :— 

''The establishment of British commercial houses in Syria, 
in 1833, has been followed by a large increase in the de- 
mand for Brituh manufactures. Previously to that period, 
our manufactures found their way to Syria principally from 
the different continental depots, though to a less amount. 

'* I proceed to give a few detaib as to the British raano- , 
fiictures which are principally in demand. The trade in do- 1 
mestic long cloths is considerably on the increase. In 1836, 
there were about 20,000 pieces, of different measures, im- 
ported at Aleppo, and the quantity was about doubled in 
1837. 

'^ In Damascus, a much larger quantity is stated to be re- ; 
quired for the consumption of the city, its environs, and l 
paiceb sent to Bagdad ; it is put down at 800 to 1 ,000 bales, j 
•r 700,000 pieces. 

"In 1836 and 1837 Aleppo received fixun Great Britain 
5,836 bales, and 53 cases of British mannfoetures. 

<< From Italy, 293 bales, of aU sorts : but a considerable 
p«rt are British manufaetufea. Each sale is estimated at 
9fi00 to 6,000 piastreap about one-third of which say 97 



bales, is consumed in Aleppo, and the other two-thirds go 
into Mesopotamia. 

** From Germany : — 94 bales ; little or none of this m 
British, principally, printed handkerchiefs from Gormany ; 
each bale valued at from 5,000 to 8,000 piastres. One-third 
is consumed in Aleppo, and the remainder in the ioterier. 

**It is impossible to note the quantity In each bale^ Mkd 
what description of goods, eonsLsting of all sorts of Britiah 
manufactures; each bale is generally valued at firom 3^0 
to 5,C00 piastres, and very few from 6,000 to 8,000 piastrae. 

Aleppo consumes half the quantity imported, and the 
other half goes into Mesopotamia, Armenia, and as £ur as 
Persia. 

"Damascus imported in 1836, 32,981 pieoes, and in 1887, 
26,952 pieces. 

** Aleppo takes off about 14,000 pieces of cambrics, ahtrl- 
ings, and madapolans annually ; the consumption, however, 
has considerably increased. Damascus takes off a krger 
quantity, which is stated, both for the consumption of thai 
place and what is sent to Bagdad, at about 16,000 to 20,- 
000 pieces annually. 

'^Damascus imported of muslins generally, in 1836, 29^ 
088 pieces, and in 1837, 25,409 pieces. 

'* Aleppo received in 1 836 about 8,500 piece* of nankeen^ 
and about the same quantity is annually required for that 
market ; though the consumption is declining, on account 
of an imitation of such goods being manufactured in the 
country, both at Aleppo and Damascua. 

"Of imitation zebra shawls, there were imported at Alep* 
po 10,939 pieces in 1836. Damascus also receives about an 
equal amount, both for its consumption, that of its environs, 
and for Bagdad, though for the city itself not more than 
10,000 pieces are annually consumed. Damascus requiiee 
about 2,''0U pieces of lappets annually ; and in Aleppo, im 
1836, about 2,500 were sold. This is about the average 
yearly demand, though the consumption increases* 

••Damascus receives from Great Britain about 10»00O 
pieces of prints, of two and three colors, annually. The 
consumption is on the increase; but the manufactured cot- 
ton and silk stuffs of the country are preferred, vi hich checks 
the consumption of British prints. 

<* At Aleppo, in 1836, about 19,380 pieces of different 
kinds of prints were received, great part of which were con« 
sumed in that part of Syria, and some sent to Mesopotamtar 
this branch of trade may be said to be on the increase^ — 
With a reference to the sales a few years ago, Damascue 
imported in 1836, 36,095 pieces, and in 1837,30,637 pieces. 

** The consumption of British cotton twist in Aleppo, of 
Nos. 10 to 30, and 40 to 60, is calcubited at about 180,000 
to 200,000 okes annually, for the different manufactures 
and uses. 

** Damascus, and the supplies sent to Bagdad, take elf 
about 150,000 to 180,000 okes, of Nos. 16 to 24, annually. 
The trade in this article is on the increase. 

" Aleppo received from Great Britain, in 1836 and 1837, 
of cotton water twist, 3,877 bales ; each bale is valued 
from 2,000 to 2,2C0 piastres. One-third is consumed at 
Aleppo, and two-thirds go to Mesopotamia, AriHenia, and 
as far as Trebizondo. Mule yam, 600 bales, each bale valued 
at from 3,200 to 3,400 piastres. Two-thirds of this quantity 
is consumed at Aleppo, and one-third goes into the interior. 
Damascus imported in 1836, 115,622 okes, and in 1837, 
137,510 okes. 

'*Iron in bars is received at Aleppo from Great Britaiii, 
France, and Itussia ; Marrash also produces some quantity. 
The consumption at Aleppo is about 250 cantars annually; 
that from Marrash, being ductile, is preferred for some pur« 
poses. British iron is not yet brought into consumption to 
the extent that it is susceptible of being, though its impofw 
tance and consumption are on the increase. Damascus lot* 
ported, in 1836, 328 cantars. 

'* Most of the tin consumed is brought from Great Britaia; 
the quantity used at Aleppo is calculated at 26 to 30 can* 
tars, and about 80 or 90 cantars are sent from thence t» 
Meaopotamia. The coneumptioii ef DenMa^M, with that 
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'an 1836 and 1837 Alappa received from Great Britain 
163 barrels, each weighing 45 rottolI» 7,335 rottoli ; ruling 
pdoea 24 to 28' piastres; one-third consumed at Aleppo, and 
two-tfaffards for the interior. Damascus imported in 1836, 
4,535 okes, and in 1887, 5,055 okea. 

"Of Salammoniac, Damascus requires annually, about 8 
cantaifl^ or 1,600 okes, which is received chiefly from Great 
RrHain, in 1886 and 1837, 49 cases (31 Barrels,) each case 
weighing 50 rottoli— 2,450 rottoli ; ruling prices at Aleppo, 
£recn S4 to 26 piastres per rottoli. Dsmascns received, in 
1836, 1,128 okes, and in 1837, 3,794 okes. 

"The conauffiption of tin plates in Aleppo, and its con* 
sequent importation, are extremely limited. Damascus con- 
sumes only about 400 cases annually. 

**In 1836 and 1837 Aleppo received from Great Britain 
84 oases, of %2S plates each ; ruling prices 250 to 280 pias- 
tiw per case of 225 sheets. Two thirds consumed at Aleppo, 
and Otte>third in the interior. Damascus imported, in 1836, 
106 boxes, and in 1837, 169 boxes. 

** No woollen doths are received from Great Britain ; a 
very small trial has been made both at Aleppo and Damas^ 
ous, bttt neither have succeeded. 

** Syria is supplied from France with the Languedoc 
dotbs, and some are received from Trieste, of the Belgian 
maaufiKture, which are fast taking the place of the former. 

** Of manu&ctured silks none are received from Great 
Britain. 

*' Paper, both for writing and for common uses, is chiefly 
received from Italy and France. 

** No glass ware is received from Great Britain ; that im« 
ported, oomas via Trieste, from Bohemia. 

" Of manufactured coral none is received from Great 
Britain ; the markets of Syria are wholly supplied from Ge- 
naa with this article.'' 



that are under the direction of Englishmen, are in a 
wretdied condition. The machinery was original^ made by 
Frenchmen ; it is not only on an old and bad prinoiple bot 
the work has been badly, not to say shamefully finished; and 
the little care bestowed upon the madbinesby tha Arab work* 
men to keep them in repair, and the great want of deanli* 
ness in every department, has now rendered tham quila- ua* 
aUe to produce the finer qualities of yam, for whieb tha 
Egyptian cotton is so well adapted. 

JLiindon Jowmol rf C^mmerce^, 



€otfeii llIantifacttircB of Egypt. 

frotn Dr, Bo-wriug^a Ihport on the Commercial Stathtica 
of Egypt. 

In many conversations which I have had with Meheraet 
Ali on the subject of his manufactures, in which I have en- 
deavoured to show him that they were, for the most part, 
uaelesa, nbsoibin^ bia i!i*[kjiult atid iixi&ii\tvt:\\n^ lahmr Imiii 
more profilabk agriciiUaral cmjilojnientp ho h^% Qriffwered roe 
Uiflt U WQi* ranhtr fur ihc purpose of flCcUBti>mmg the pcopjo 
to msnutlicture Lliiii for u\y profit which he expecitJ, ihat 
he continueil his iiianuticiurmg opemtioiiff. Their cost ills 
not easy lo esiimale ; ihilr manpgcmcnl: is e.\|ieiiatvt> and 
bad. I have before remarked LhRU hh there b riothiog ti> pre- 
vent the com petition of European fabrics al ti \pry umall iiii- 
port duty, thi? priec's which the Patha can obiain art?, of 
course regulated bv thcs priLcs of inijioiK-d iiianufiicHjrt'ft; and 
na tl is impossible thai improvemfnt \n Egypt can ktnp j*aea 
willi the imprmemcnUi in our mnnufacturuig producMon», 
die compelLti^n liecijmos more and more onerouj. It would 
ho greatly lo the hcnofit nf Egyptiun rev^tiups, nnd lc»nd to a 
Xs^fge inctieose of Epj'pLiaii coiiimcrcp* if the cottuin goods 
which are provtdc<d by tltC" ditfcfonl Gorcrnmcnt ftieioriea 
were eupp!ic<l horn. Eurdjid. 

Cotton cloth ifl the ordy article at prearnt whIeb has in* 
jured commeToial importatlDn \ for It appears that England 
sends these articteja fir jes^ freijuenLly, eipeciany clotlifi of 
low quality ; and rndm muslins, foriftoHy mq much used nnd 
now scarcely at all ienl lo Epiypt since miiHlins have been 
woven in the new factorleKL. I should even any that the ttirfH) , 
of Deti^ lire in the Pome eonrtition* bul for sotnc yeata 
aince the aimihijaiion of the ^fs^qjeliikes thi« hriwch of com- 
raefce hnB much de^iMi orated. 

The rottOTj fat>ncs of iii^ Higr!inoFB &re under tbc control 
of two TurliisU Eflcndis ; one ha!« under \\i% char^ nil the 
l*brirs thnl are aituaf«^l in Lower Egypt, 1)e;'^imiin|Drat flalro 
and reiebing^ to Ko^tLii r^nd Damiettn { the other EiTrndt 
has charge of all fa hii%ffii^> Cairo opv^^m-dg. The eoD^mf>* 
tioii of €i)ttoii iti hft^l^jtutauit fthficd i^, on a fair averairo, 
.10/100 cantara per annitm^ ancl b Mpun bto low nunilwra 
from No. 10 to 25* The cotioii machlnee in ail hi« High- 
lieaiV fabricAf with the cjLoeptioti of mam aiuato4ili Cnro 



Tbe Bonli of Frasce* 

In pursuance of the law of the 30(h of Jaoe, 1840, tha 
Bank of France haa published a statement of its pofiidoK on 
the 30th of September last, and this position proves, obscrvca 
the Commerce^ the truth of the assertion made during the 
debate upon the progression of the Bank privilege, that ac* 
cording as the Treasury withdraws ita fimds, the Bank con* 
tracts its discounts. 

On the 30th of June the Bank was indebted to the Trea- 
sury, 1 63,342, 164f., and hek) bills of exchaoge which it haJ 
discounted to the amount of 1 71,43 l,988f. On the 30th of 
September the Bank was indebted to the Treasury only in 
the sum of 125,358,477f., and held commercial billa which 
it had discounted to the amount of only 167,600,448f. Tha 
Bank had likewise reduced its advances to the prwiBcnl 
branch Banks from S5,736,0t0f. to 20,462,4581: 

The advancea made by the Bank on Government aeeuii* 
ties amounted on Uie SOth June to 8,996»9rOf^ and on the 
30th of September to 9,1 17,416. This ohservea ifaa Cm»- 
merce, is a proof that the speculators at the Baurse had been 
favored by the Bank. The advancea made by tke Bank on 
deposits on bullion had likewise increased from 24,C08,600f. 
on the 3:/th of June to 28,636^2301 on the SOthof Septam^ 
bcr. 

The bullion in the coffers of the Bank of Fnmca aiaomit* 
ed on the 30th of September to 255,4S6,087f. The hilb of 
excliange discounted to 1 67,500,44 8£ The aacnritias for 
cash advanced on ingots to 28,636,200f , and aeenritiea fin 
cash advanced on Government secarities to 9,117«416£ Om 
the otlier hand, the bank notps in circuhtion mrtonnlei! t» 
227,27a/i0ur. Bank notes to order lp727,6Ci5n The cretliia 
of ca*h accounts to y7»385,95Gf. Receipl* payable at alsht* 
8,6ri4,00iir ; and the sum to the crdUtof IheTrwiBUty, ISS,- 
36H,ir7f, 

The advance* made jo the pro%iticifll lironeh Bank* (^ 
capital, amoiint£\l to 2i>,463,45ef: 

III the course of rlie last three month b the Bank diacoontetl 
to the amoimt of ;] 3 3.0? 4,900 commercial hirft- ft lent tjpoij 
deposit of huihoti C2,294,700f. ; upon pwhhe jtccwrjiica* J*B,- 
rB0,00af. ; and upon TrwimTry hond^, »^6&»60itf. 

Landau Jofirnal o/ Cemmm'^f^ ' 



Bank of England* 

QuarterTy Average of the Weekly J^iahiJiliea and Amela of 
tlie Bank of England, froni the 2\mtot Jtiiy to the ]0eh of 
October, Iti 40, both induMve, published parEUant to the 
Act 3 mnJ 4 W. IV,, cap, m. 



Circtiktion. , , .£17,231,000 
Depoaita, fi,76 ?,0G0 



8ccuriUcii.....jBS3,73«.000 
BiiUion .. 4,U5,000 
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Powumg-strcet, OcL 15, 1840, 

London Journal 9/ Cpmm^rm* 



CorHmercr nfLake i^iif^On tho 23 iiwt iho rfiip Bn^mm^ 
CapU Nickeraon, entered Btiilklo wtlh 3,U(;0 libk dtMU 2^06 
htish* wheat, 220 bhk< crantuvrriee and ^vhlako? nad iMQ hldM 
from @U Joseph. Folbwiog her tame iho sLiii WSbmoM^ 
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The Stoam Frigate a| Phltatfelphia. 

As much del ire ia apparent in the city to know something 
definite in regard to the progress to completion of this viuh 
tel ; we, with the laudable desire of allajring such curiosity, 
wended our way some days ago to the scene of operations, 
the Navy Yard. As we neaied the building containing the 
vessel, the busy hum, and cheerful sounds of industry broke 
pleasantly on our ear— mixed and blended came the sounds 
of the grating saw, the hammer's dink, the tall of heavy 
timber, and the strokes of the axe, as eadi of the busy mul- 
titude engaged on the vessel, plied his separate avocation. — 
Having entered the building we turned our admiring gaze 
towanU the huge vessel whose enormous proportions wera 
spread out before us. Having walked down the large space 
in order more fully to view hfit beautifully modelled shape i 
we, mindful of the cravings of our readers, turned our at- 
tention to obtaining the requisite information, and fay the 
kindness of some of the gentlemen connected with theynd, 
we are enabled to lay forth the following particttlars. 

The frigate is built in the best and most durable manner 
cf live oak obtained from the southern part of Georgia, and 
weighing 80 pounds to the s(iuare4bot The fnune of the 
hull is supported in the strongest manner with live oak knees 
etc, and m regard to belu and fastenings of every kind, 
nothing but copper has been employed. She is double deck* 
ed, the space between them being a little more than six feet, 
and in the centre of the vessel is a large space for the recep- 
tion of the engbes, at each end of which ^ere is an iron 
plate bulk-head or screen drawn completely across the ves- 
sel for the purpose (in case of a leak) of keeping the water 
in one part of the vessel, and also to guard against accidents 
from the fires of the engines. They are at this time plank* 
ing the upper deck, and the whole vessel is in such a state 
of forwardness that (were the engines ready) die could be 
launched in two months. She will be rigged in the same 
manner as a ship and will require as her complement two 
hundred men. Her ordnance will consist of forty-two pound- 
ers and two bombs to throw ten inch shells— and when in 
Mi sailing order her burthen will be 1700 tons. Her weight 
is estimated at 500 tons. She is nearly as long as the steam- 
ship President and one foot wider. In her held is construct- 
#d a repository capable of containing 800 tons of anthracite 
coal by which the engines are to be worked. In regard to 
the principal dimensions, we have obtained the following: 

Length from the counter to nighthoads 
Bxtrsme length to figure h^i 
flxtreme br^th 
Depth in hoid 

Ste will be ready fbr caulking in a f^w days. Taken as a 
whole Uiis vessel is a spleAdid spceimeB of the skill of our 
artisans. No one should neglect to view so noble a testinMK 
ny to the already high character which Philadelphia h<is at- 
tained fbr ship-building. 

Leaving the scene of bu^ industry, wo wended our wsy 
|o 4nother and yet more noisy scene - &e engine ami foun^ 
<lry establishmeht of Messrs. Merrick Sc Towne, who are 
bnsily engaged In making the engines for the Frigate. — 
Having c^tained pannission we wandered through the large 
^Mablishment, whieh is filled wUh workmen, who in puri 
suit of their several occupations made noise enoi^ to have 
lEBVakened the Seven Sleepefs. In the first room we entered 
a number of workmen weep engaged in filiqg and polishing 
varions parts of the huge engines. The main centre-pin for 
die lever-beams weighij^ ^ut 50Q pounds was in the pro- 
$em of b«iog turned on a very large lathe. The steam cham- 
ben, speohnens of giseat skill in casting being of a very in- 
tricate shape and cast in a single piece, are very neariy fin- 
ished — a huge cylinder Inore than 6 foet in diameter and at 
liast 12 feet high was being bored — this machine for boring 
is of a new construction, the body to be bored being placed 
upright instead of being la|d down as is usual — %hp <£cde of 
the bore is more true, ithaving been found that by the oU 
method the bore was not exactly circular. We also observed 
ft vwy neat machine for makhig screws— tU th^ warkm^ 

You III,— 4Q 



in thb toom were engaged on articles for the Frigate and thfr 
beautiful finish on the brass and steel work is deserving of 
all praise. In the next room are a large numbec of forges, 
the blast of which is derived from a large faitowhed driven 
by a stsam-engiae^ A small verlicid tripi himmer>oapabU 
of fiigotting a bar fi inches square, was in operation as w» 
entered and was rapidfy reducing to shape a huge mass o€ 
glowing iron. 

The Foundry next attracted our attention* The mouU oi 
one of the frames of the engine was very nearlv ready for 
cafting---outBide the door was a frame which had been late- 
ly taken fiom Um meuM ; It weighs about 12 tons sad is of 
a beautiful Gothic pattern. The castings whk^ we saw are 
very heavy and very difficult, and the soecsss which has at- 
tended Messrs. M. dt T. in their efibrts thus far, is great evi- 
dence of skiH and svperior workmanship^-a large nmnbct 
of castings varying in weight firom one to twelve tons are 
in process of finishing here. 

The next place t^ which Vf hmd ouf steps was to the 
boiler room, where are four large copper boilers now nearly 
finished. At the upper part of the buildkig one of the en- 
giaea is being put up together. The fotiewing aia the di^ 
mensions of somo of its parta : 
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28 
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5 length 29 
Ibreadth T 
c diameter I 
^length ^ 
Cdiameler 29 
d the bucket 10 



3 
4 
5 
8 
8 



Diameter of cyllndof d 

Length of stroke 7 

Bed-plate weight 14 tons, with 

channels cast on, 
Main shall of wrought 

iron. 
Paddle, wheels entirely of 

wrought iron. 

Weight of steam cylinder 8 tons, weif^tof bed-plate 14 
tons and 86,000 pounds of metal used in the mektng^ 

These engines are of the kind usually known as Sm Bo* 
gKah Marine Engines. The cylinders are placed vertkafy, 
with two lever beams, one on each ride working on pedes 
tak rising from the bed-plate and connected over the cylin- 
der with the connecting rod by side links. 

The Gothic pattern which has been adopted is very hand- 
some and appropriate— they were commenced in the Janu- 
ary of this year and will be finished in the Spring of 1841. 

MTe view with gratified feeUnffs these substantial monu- 
ments of the skill and industry of the mechanics of our city* 
Our city has long he)d an enviabfe repulBtlon for mannfiw- 
tures, and each succeedmg day but serves to add to it The 
light of intelligence is shedding her dieering beams around 
our artjzans and on the daily> say houriy inQyroveaeata 
which they exhibit, Philadelphia huilds her psood and hon- 
est fame. — U, S, Gazette. 



Reported for the Journal of Commerce* 

Convi of Sesslonst If« T, 

The calendar of prvon caseais unusually heavy and con- 
tains the following catalogue of crimes :. 

Killing... I 

Assault with intent. ^, 9f 

^bbery ....^.,,.....,,,.»,..ttft 3l 

Peijury. • , ^ .,«,.,.. . 1 

FcMgery. «,.... 

Burgbjy « ..,^..,..ttt«**^ 3 

Grand larceny. t...^.^. .••••• •«•••• ^lft 

Petty do .,.. 16^ 

Aeeault and battery %f-%i ••••^.iS 



Convicted. .«..tt^**-«^*««* ^ 

Indicted last term 34 

Witness.... 1 

Bastardy 1 

Discharged perso^. «... l-« 



5^ 



46 
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STATEMEMT 

Exhibiting the number of American and foreign lyeaaeU, -with their fnnage and crews, which entered ini§ each die- 
trict of the United Statee, during the year ending on the 30M September, 1839. 



ENTERED 



Jfmerican, 



INTO 



No. 



170 

5 

1 

2 

27 

126 

3 

17 

21 

186 

21 

17 

86 

865 

11 

93 



PaMamaquoddy, Maine 

Penobscot. 

Waldoborough. 

Wiscaaset 

Bath 

Portland 

Kennebunk 

Bel^t 

Portsmouth, N. H. . 
Vennont, Vermont . 
Newbaiyport, Maaa. 

Gloucester 

Salem 

Boston 

Plymouth 

New Bedford 

Edgartown j 62 

Nantucket 

Barnstable 

Fail River 

Newport, Rhode Island . . . 

Bristol 

Providence 

New London, Connecticut 

New Haven 

Middletown 

Fairfield 

New York, New York. . . . 

Cape Vincent 

Champlain 

Oawegatchie 

Sackett's Harbor 

Oswego 

Genesee 

Niagara 

Sag Harbor 

Newark, New Jersey 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Snow Hill 

Georgetown, D. C 

Alexandria 

Norfolk, Virginia 

Petersburg 

Richmond 

Wilmington, N. Carolina 

Newbern 

Camden 

Plymouth 

Washington 

Beaufort 

Ocracock 

Charleston, S. Carolina . 

Georgetown 

Savannah, Georgia 

Brunswick 

St. Mark's, Florida 

Key West 

Pensacola 

Mobile, Alabama 

Misaissippi 

Cuyahoga, Ohio 

Sandusky 

Detroit, Michigan 



4 

12 

51 

21 

36 

80 

40 

73 

7 

9 

1,579 

1,889 

160 

130 

103 

103 

16 

1 

26 

9 

463 

338 

1 

2 

21 

72 

7 

8 

62 

33 

24 

11 

20 

2 

1 

145 

1 

47 

9 

8 

160 

12 

128 

603 

64 



_ Total 8,336 



43 



Tons. 



12,107 

1,822 

165 

874 

7,169 

25,533 

431 

2,413 

6,927 

44,811 

3,767 

3,080 

15,207 

189,126 

1,362 

26,163 

13,340 

1,084 

1,380 

10,213 

4,065 

7,024 

14,935 

10,064 

12,622 

1,170 

1,461 

427,627 

143,562 

47,467 

20,840 

17,574 

8,316 

1,137 

112 

8,029 

1,259 

96,887 

68,957 

41 

598 

6,248 

10,361 

2,355 

1,999 

8,842 

3,707 

2,403 

i,or7 

1,894 

168 

137 

26,428 

94 

10,377 

1,139 

1,077 

7,904 

1,468 

21,867 

126,647 

4,330 

2,206 

1,491,279 



Crews. 



Men. 



Boys. 



140 



1,010 

61 

6 

27 

270 

916 

22 

114 

227 

1,268 

155 

157 

794 

7,696] 

62| 

1,9531 

795; 

87| 

55 

436 

226 

407 

670 

776 

649| 

60i 

lOO; 

17,322) 

7,87 ij 

2,055,1,204 



68 

688 

2 

16 



1,910 

1,146 

623 

64 

7 

403 

58 

4,260, 

2,643 1 

41 

19 

222' 

502 

87 

85 

431 

214 

146 

69 

106 

9 

6 

1,269 

4 

396 

54 

80 

793 

77 

1,063 

6,810 

200 

.... I 

96i 



51 
131 



19 



258 



10 



65 



13 



Foreign. 



No. Tons. 



Crews. 



Men. Boys, 



839 

1 
1 

7 
78 



10 

"14 

10 

1 

675 

1 



55,712 
45 
85 

' ' 404 
6,262 



678 

'i,bni 

381 

48 

41,430, 

86 

205 

"302 

"e'oi 

692 

"319 
148 



231| 

685 

659 135,990' 



275 

137 

251 
176 
407 



1 
78 
90 



11 
32 

1 

4 

26 

1 



2,939 

4 
4 



28 
301 



35 

65 

31 

4 

1,949 

10' 

" 22 

"24 
25 

"13 

9, 

16 

34 
6,238 1 
930 



20,350; 
.... j .... 
31,084 2,415 



51,629 
15,308 
90,150 

"97 
14,506 
19,80n 



1,599 
4,619 
158 
1,288 
2,176 
86 



36 

82 

94 

27,674 



46 19,597 
836 



13 

1 

46 

219 

32j 

2' 

39 



869 

260 

17,408 

66,618 

1,772 

91 

2,462 



3,178 
1,170 
6,598 

'4 

690 
971 



82. 

281 

8 

54, 

164; 

7 



4 
6 
4 

1,174 

"744 



141 



724 

2,948 

86 

4 



263 



46 



94 
140 



81 



1 
194 



99 



68,92a|2,614;4,106 624,8u'34,877i 834 



Total Jmerican and Foreign, 



No. 



Tons. 



1,009, 

6 

2i 

204 
3' 
17' 
31 
186 
35' 
27, 
87, 
1,440| 
12 
94 
62' 
6 
12 
54 
24 
36 
83 
41' 
73 
10 

2,138 

2,164 

160 

267| 

103 

854 

192 

408 

251 

10 

631 

428 

1 

2 

32 

104 

8 

12 

88| 

34 

24 

11 

21 

S 

2 

339 

1 

93 

13 

8 

173 

13 

173 

822 

96] 

3: 

82J 



67,819 

1,867 

200 

874 

7,673 

30,795 

431 

2,413 

6,605 

44,811 

4,784 

3,461 

15,266 

230,666 

1,448 

26,368 

13,340 

1,386 

1,380 

10,814 

4,667 

7,024 

16,264 

10,212 

12,622 

1,401 

2,146 

663.617 

168,912 

47,467 

51,924 

17,574 

69,945 

16,446 

90,262 

8,029 

1,366 

111,393 

78,761 

41 

698 

6,847 

14,980 

2,613 

8,287 

11,018 

8,793 

2,403 

1,017 

1,930 

250 

231 

64,108 

94' 

29,974 

1,975 

1,077 

8,773 

1,718 

' 39,266 

183,166 

6,102 

91 

4,668 



Crews. 



Men. Boys. 



12,441,2,116,098 108,19^3,448 



3,949 15 

66 

10 

27 

298 

1,217 

22 

114 

262 

1,268 

210 

1881 

798| 68 
9,646 861 



186 



13 



67! 
1,963| 16 
795 ... 
109 ... 
65 3 
460, 14 
261 ... 
407 ... 
683' ... 
785( ... 
649 9 
76 2 
1341 ... 
23,660| ... 
8,801,' ... 
2,0ri5U'20t 
4,325 53 
1,146 131 
3,S0I| ... 
1,234' 99 
6,G05 140 
403 19 
62 

1,950 339 

3,01 4 

4 

19 

304', 

783 

95 

139 

596' 

221 

146 

59 

110 

14 

10 

2,438, 24d 

4 

1,139 

93 

30; 

934 

86 

1,777, 

8,768. 

886 

4 

195 



10 



18 
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STATEMISIfT 

Exhibiting the number of Jmerican and fireign vetteU, -with their tonnage and erewe^ imhich cleared from each 
district of the United Stateo^ during the year ending on the 30M September, 1839. 

CLEARED 



FROM 



Panamaqaoddj, Maine . . . 

Machias. 

Penobscot , . . . • 

Waldoborough 

Wiscanet 

Bath 

Portland 

Kennebunk 

Belfast 

Saco • 

Portsmouth, N. H 

Vermont, Vermont .* 

Newboiyport, Mass. 

Gloucester 

Salem 

Maiblehead , . . . 

Boston 

Plymouth 

New Bedford 

Edgartown 

Fall River 

Barnstable < 

Newport, Rhode Island . . . 

Bristol 

Providence 

New London, Connecticut 

New Haven 

Middletown 

Fairfield 

New York, New York.... 

Cape Vincent 

Champlain 

Oswegatchie 

Sackett's Harbor 

Oswego 

Genesee 

Niagara 

Sag Harbor 

Newark, New Jersey 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Georgetown, D. C 

Alexandria 

Norfolk, Virginia 

Petersburg 

Richmond 

Tappahannock 

Wilmington, N. Carolina. . 

Newbern 

Camden 

Plymouth 

Washington 

Beaufort 

OcracodL 

Charleston, 8. Carolina. . . 

Georgetown 

Savannah, Georgia 

Brunswick 

St Mark's, Florida 

Key West 

Pensacola 

Mobile, Alabama 

Mississippi 

Cuyahoga, Ohio 

Sandusky 

Detroit, Miehigan 



Total. 



•aiRericofi* 



Foreign. 



No. 



Tons. 



1 

8 

8 

80 

210 

6 
87 

3 

18 

185 

25 

8 

90 

10 

775 

8 
29 
15 
17 

3 
24 
42 
59 
51 
79 

;i 

1,169' 

1,889 

160 

128 

94 

113 

22 



29 
19 

333 

311 

4 

42 

117 

12 

60 

3 

185 
54 
34 
25 
37 



9 

204 

8 

94 

17 

7 

168 

24 

200 

684 

76 



78 



Crews. 



No. 



Men. Boys. I 



5,630 

825 

1,125 

1,652 

1,315 

12,934 

40,745 

821 

12,656 

265 

3349 

44,766 

4,469 

1,541 

16,190 

1,061 

153,464 

762 

6,972 

5,097 

3,475 

347 

3,627 

S,455 

10,803 

11,213 

14,054 

926 

322,633 

143,562 

47,467; 

19,876 

15,896, 

9,324, 

1,689 

•••• I 
9,289 
3,904' 

64,318' 

49,298 

549 

6,149, 

17,381 
4,620 

19,148! 
345| 

27,278 
6,098 
3,110 
2,262 
3,818 

"979 

60,897 
931 

29,003 
2,661 
1,663 
8,136 
2,623 

48,286 

177,267 

4,716 

3,708 



3 



236 

84 

43 

61 

67l 
588 ... 
1,459' 234 

36 2 
686 ... 

15 1 
154 5 



8,312 1,477,928 



1,275 

198 

73 

821 

54 

6,910 

39 

403 

343 

184 

14 

204 

459 

517 

923 

696 

45 

6 

14,048 

7,871 

2,055 

1,856 

1,030 

655 

91 

' 480 
177 

2,952 

2,491 
20 
813 
840 
171 
767 
17 

1,294 
842 
194 
119 
196 

"54 

2,127 

39 

1,146 

96 

66 

839 

161 

2,077 

7,562 

208 

166 



68,981 



12 
1 

59 

1 
66 



39 

1 



50 

25 

1 



1,204 

49 

115 



154 

7 

217 

7 

1 



18 



97 



2,421 



889 

1 

1 

7 
73 



10 

'V4 
9 

1 

681 
1 

4 



3 

6 

511 

275 

129 

228 
174 
411 

'2 
72 

89 

"11 

44 

2 

4 

30 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

102 

*47 



17 
1 

44 
208 

86 
1 

34 



Tons. 



Crews. 



Men. 
55,712 2939 



45 
35 

"404 
4,901 



678 

1,017 
355 

48 

42,210 

86 

912 

"441 



319 



231 

685 

124,206 

20,350 



4 

4 

' ' 28 
277 



35 

* ' 65 

28 

4 

2,746 

6 

46 

' * 16 



13 



15 

34 

5,884 

930 



29,613 2,197 

50,800 3,Vo6 
15,209 1,162 
90,488, 6,635 

847j 16 
1^381 654 
19,556 964 

l*,647i 82 
6,988, 368 
23 
68 



574; 
1,333, 



2,866, 210 
216 18 



99 
36 



83 
94 
30,627 1,243 



19,104 
304 

*989 
260 



746 
17 

133 
9 



17,006 717 

64,772 2,778 

1,927 94 

60 8 

1,936 80 



4.056(611,83984,888 



Boys. 
2 



46 



44 
140 



61 



187 



498 



Total .American and Foreign. 



No. Tons. 



5 
7' 
9 
8 

87 

283 

5; 

87; 
3 

28; 

185 
39| 

9l| 

10 

1,356' 

,^' 

3 

24 

42 

62 

51 

79 

8 

7 

1,680 

2,164 

160 

257 

94 

341 

196 

411 

29 

21 

405 

400 

4 

63 

161 

14 

64 

3 

216 

67 

34 

26 

38 

1 

10 

306 

8 

141 

20 

7 

186 

25 

244 

892 

111 

1 

112 



61,342 

826 

1,170 

1,087 

1,315 

13,338 

45,646 

821 

12,656 

265 

4,527 

44,766 

5,486 

1,896 

16,238 

1,061 

195,674 

848 

7,884 

6,097 

3,916 

347 

3,627 

8,455 

11,122 

11,213 

14,064 

1,157 

800 

446,839 

163,912 

47,467 

49,489 

15,896 

60,124 

16,898 

90,488 

9,289 

4,251 

77,699 

68,864 

549 

7,696 

23,369 

5,194 

20,481 

346 

30,144 

6^18 

3,110 

2,361 

3,854 

83 

1,073 

81,624 

931 

48,107 

3,866 

1,663 

9,126 

2373 

66,292 

232,029 

6,643 

60 

6,644 



Crews. 



Men. Boys. 



12, 48 2,089,767 103,dl9fS,9U 



3,176 

34 

47 

66 

57 

616 

1,736 

36 

685 

15 

169 

1,275 

263 

101 

825 

64 

9,656 

44 

443 

343 

200 

14 

204 

459 

530 

923 

696 

60 

40 

19,932 

8,801 

2,055 

4,063 

1,030 

3,761 

1,253 

6,635 

480 

193 

3,606 

3,465 

20; 

896 

1,208 

194; 

826', 

1,604! 

360 

194 

126 

300 

6 

68 

3;870 

39 

1,891 

113 

66 

972 

170 

2,794 

10,340 

802 

8 

235 



280 
2 

'\ 
6 

Vo 

1 
69 

1 
66 

29 

39 

2 



60 
26 

1 



1,204, 

61. 

116. 

48 

140 

164 

7 

278 



884 



■<>• 
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CBK0U8 C¥ NEW YORK. 



[N«TBYms% 



=5X2 



iiOf of tlie BHtaimla* 

Alwtnct of the Log of Steam-abip BritoiDia. CbtifM 
JudkiiMy Oomnrander, 90th October, 1840. 

Oct tOth trt,U. left the Pilot; midnight— ». I W., 
« milei; noon Taskar Rock, ENE. 11 miles; 2 30 A. M. 
Cape Clear, NNW, dtst 6 miles, from which I Uke my 
^paKiffe* 

2 1 St. VarioQs. 

32d, lat 50 58 N. Ion. 1 1 47 W., iM>iuae 6. 78 W. wfadb 
lYWv, distance 03. 

23d, lat 60 9 N. Ion. U 31 W., eooiM S. 76 W. winds 
!NW. distance 223. 

24th, Ut 49 26 N. Ion. 23 15 W. courw^ a 81 W« winds 
W., distance 338. 

26th, kt 48 45, Ion. 28 30, W. coarse 8. 79 W., wind 
•8W. distance 210 mUes. 

26th, lat 48 7 N. 33 58 W. course & 82 W> wind 8W. 
distance 3r8. 

37th, lat 47 19 N., Ion. 89 SO W. come 8. 80 W. wind 
48SW., distance 232. 

?8th, lat 36 40, Ion. 44 46, conne 31 W. wind N W., 
^distance 256. 

39th, lat 45 48, Ion. 61 6,eaiurse 77 W., wind N., &. 
tanee323. 

SOlh, lat 43 13, km. 66 68,eoame 8. 65 W., wind 88W. 
mstance 260. 

dlst, lat 44 46, Ion. 61 16, «ottiw 83 8W., wiad 8k, 



#r tlie city of Mew York. 

We give to-day, a fuR and aocnrate view of the censns 
of the city, which has just heen completed, and all the re^ 
timiB rendered to the U. 8. Marshall. To this census we 
have abo annexed a nnmher of carions fticts, and calcnla- 
tions, tRtereHting to all idasses of ilM community, and pre- 
•enting, in many histancca, some new aad oiiginifl views ^ 
the progress of society in this coniffiy^ 

One of the most remarktfbb of these views is the fiict that, 
Aoring'the hMt five years, the white population shouM have 
increased so much and the hiack so uttie. In fiict, the blacks 
«C tfiis city am stationary, and there is « strong prohabili^ 



that tstli6 while p0pQktlbAfaM9««M^«lM Mack popobtaaa 
win decrease, till it becomes extinct 

Another very singular iaet is developed by this cennia. It 
appears thit fSmn are in this city 76,000 white male peiwMM 
over 21 years of age. If we allow 26,000 of them for fefw 
cdgneni and strangers, we shall have the ectraovdlnaiy fiMt 
developed of 60,008 actnal voters in New York, whik on 
no occasion have there been more than 42,000 or 43,000 
votes actually poUed in this city. 

This cakulaUon would show tha* political oxoitaaMBt ia 
its highest state of development never takes all the actual 
voters to the polls. In a state of -comparative political quiet 
only om ovt of nme or ten of the population vote% while 
the ratio of votes to population, is about one to fiw or oneio 
six. If the population of the United States be 16,000,000, 
there probably are fuH 3,000,000 of actual voters ; hot in the 
nresent contest for the FMeB<;y, there will hardly be mora 
than 2^300,000 votes taken, leaving more than 500^ lifal 
voters, who car6 nothing vrho is President 

This is a singular &ot, but them can be littie &Mibt of its 
genemt accuracy. 

With these femaiki, Wt annex the tables widca&culalisns. 
Free vhite per»9nt, including hem4f •ffkthiBe*^ 



MALCa 



FEliALBS. 



Nov. 1st, arrived in Halifax at 1 o^dodL and 30 minutes, 
P. M. I 

Nov. 1st left Halifax at 8 P. M., and arrived in Boston I 
ffay. 3 at 8 o'clock 80 minivtes A. U.-^Suiu 



^ai^ 


6 and 


60 and 


6 and 


50 and 




under 15 


«nder70 


under 1« 


under TO 


M 


«36 


209 


663 


187 


8d 


428 


143 


391 


144 


3d 


798 


373 


831 


304 


4th 


l.«U 


fxri 


U22 


338 


6(h 


.1,241 


491 


1,498 


565 


6th 


1,197 


209 


1,336 


351 


7th 


1,932 


604 


2,230 


666 


8th E. 


991 


260 


1,081 


379 


8th W 


. 1,382 


»39 


1,627 


644 


9lh 


2,446 


633 


2,69r 


8U 


10th 


2,991 


587 


3,564 


ort 


nth 


1,870 


891 


1,803 


476 


12th 


1,026 


196 


950 


194 


13lh 


1,866 


413 


2,028 


661 


14th 


1340 


416 


1,M9 


639 


15th 


1,896 


416 


1725 


467 


16lh 


2,338 


692 


2,862 


648 


17th 


1,895 


420 


2,083 


534 



S«;36C M7S 89,7«» S^TTT 



WHITE MAUeg. 



Wards. 


Under 6. 


15 and 


20 and • 


80 and 


«>and 


70 and 


80 and 


90 and 


100 and 






under 30. 


under 30. 


under 40. 


under 50w 


under 80. 


under 00. 


under 100, 


over. 


l«t 


508 


430 


3,118 


1,416 


436 


14 


6 








3a 


S38 


401 


1,341 


716 


361 


' 11 


3 




6 


86 


561 


586 


1,981 


1,086 


443 


37 


11 




« 


4th 


i,e56 


685 


3,038 


l,47t 


650 


39 


6 




6 


5th 


1J18 


756 


3,107 


1,338 


eu 


50 


18 




« 


6th 


1,200 


609 


3,408 


1,403 


414 


88 


7 







7th 


1,818 


933 


3,687 


1,745 


799 


66 


14 




I 


8th IE. 


737 


488 


1,319 


876 


436 


48 


8 




4 


8th W. 


1,173 


668 


1,661 


1,086 


498 


44 


le 




1 


9ch 


%M5 


1,007 


3,348 


1,864 


943 


64 


13 




<) 


lOlK 


%rm 


1,375 


3,631 


2,018 


817 


87 


31 




6 


11th 


I MO 


673 


1^86 


1,353 


679 


15 


6 




-e 


19lh 


815 


439 


1,801 


1,493 


418 


19 


6 




6 


1^ 


1,543 


749 


1,733 


1,381 


777 


39 


^ 







1.-U9 


W8 


3,166 


1,466 


673 


43 


10 







16th 


I MB 


647 


1,618 


1,358 


608 


53 


13 







16th 


1.353 


848 


1,988 


1,873 


937 


83 


11 








17th 


M67 


836 


1,858 


1,347 


604 


36 


10 







33,934 


13,801 


86,045 


25,073 


10,889 


739 


169 


S3 


6 
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CWatfS OF KBW YOm, 



SIT 



WHins ItWMAlj^SS. 



Wards. 


Under 6. 


16 and 


20 and 


do and 


40 and 


70 and 


80 and 


90 and 


100 and 






QUder 20. 


under 30. 


under 40. 


under 60. 


under 80. 


under 90. 


and. 100, 


over. 


Ist 


653 


460 


1,471 


759 


824 


27 


6 








3d 


804 


807 


838 


408 


134 


17 


7 








dd 


561 


634 


1,786 


766 


881 


38 


19 


2 


1 


4th 


1,168 


760 


2»236 


1,069 


429 


36 


15 


1 


1 


6th 


1,164 


1,083 


2,731 


1,289 


667 


100 


24 








6th 


1,167 


747 


2,602 


1,153 


410 


44 


(9 


2 





7th 


1,776 


1,306 


3,468 


1,669 


846 


74 


19 


2 





8fhE. 


723 


797 


1,794 


919 


477 


66 


10 - 








8th W. 


1,227 


1,010 


2,049 


1,106 


693 


82 


18 








9th 


2,083 


1,417 


2,996 


1,872 


1,018 


106 


38 


2 





10th 


2,418 


1,708 


3,194 


1,916 


992 


161 


41 


7 


1 


nth 


1,644 


808 


1,747 


1,269 


670 


62 


11 


1 





I2th 


78L 


432 


1,489 


832 . 


297 


20 


6 


2 





13th 


1,688 


1,009 


2,068 


1,388 


826 


66 


16 


6 





14th 


1,408 


1^061 


2,619 


1,426 


730 


73 


28 


4 





15th 


1,179 


1,122 


2,786 


1,436 


674 


62 


15 








16th 


1383 


967 


2,300 


1,744 


832 


120 


24 


12 


1 


17th 


1,482 


^1,087 


2,697 


1,286 


644 


83 


18 


3 





23,062 


16,680 


40,664 


22,268 


10,932 


1,206 


313 


43 


4 



tJnder 10 years 
It) and under 24 
84 and under 86 
B6and under 66 
<ft5 and under 100 

Total, 



TJnder 10 years 
10 and under 24 
34 and under 36 
^ and under 56 
116 and under IW 
too and over - 



naf^ou-^IMEiiles* 




FemiEde8» 



Total, 



, Ac.— Wliites. 

t7nder 14 years ».»... 

14 and under 25 

f5 and upwards --.»»• 

Blind 

Insane and idiots at pabUc charge • . . 
Iwaane and idiots at priTate cha^ . , . 

mncks* 

Deaf and Dunb 

blind ........ 

Insane and idiots at private charge . • . 
fasane and idiots at public change ... 

fMMHOay Eli> 

tJnivensties or OoHeges 
Number of Students 
Academies and Oranunar Sdioob 
Kunlier of Bcholats 
Primary and Common Schools 
Kumber of Scholars . . _ 
Kumber of Scholars at public chaige 
Komber of white persoiM over 20 yean of aga 
each family who cannot read and write 
Total Schools .... 
fichoUrs * . - « 



6,922 



1,716 
2,362 
3,036 

6T5 
12 

9,450 



60 
142 

140 

118 

64 



- 3 

- 450 

- 148 

-r,^o 
* mo 

23364 
10;213 
I 
-7,783 
• 061 
40,317 



of pMrsenft in eaM^li ffuirt ly em- 
l^oyed ta 

Mkinf '• ' -63 

Agricufture 2/78 

Commerce ....... 13,780 

MamifiK^ures and Trades - - • - 38,608 
Navigation of the Ocean ..... 2,766 

Navigation of canals, lakes, and fiveis - * .717 
Learned proleasions and eogmeers ... .2,940 

Wards. TdlaL Wards. TotaL 

let 10,629 10th 39,093 

2d 6,406 Uth 17,068 

3d 11,681 12th 11,878 

4th 15,770 rath 18,616 

6th 19,150 14th 30,330 

6th 17,199 16th 17,614 

7th 33,985 16th 22,376 

8th E. 13,337 i7th 18633 

8th W. 16,831 — 

9th 24^795 313,688 

0TATiaTfCS.' ' 

Persons engaged in Mining .«..•,..,• .^^ ,.« . .62 

Do do Agriailtore. ...:.. ,...., 2760 

Do. do Coinmetce dit Merchants 10,097 

Do' .do MannfiMtursadbTBodes..* 89^411 

Da dp Navigating the Ocean 2,589 

Do do do Rivers, Canals, dec 604 

I«wyerF, P«rions, Eogineea, Wiaiiitb and pa»- 

fessional persons .<»..»...»• 2,880 

Uhiveniit^ and CQUeg^«....«...*^«..^«.»««^.««««-*9 

Scholarsatv M iJo, ....«« 

Academies nd Grammar Sdiools. 108 

Scholani fA do flo<**^««^».«*-«-»«<«<»^«'»»**w»««««**>168 

Pdmaiy and Common Schoob 193 

Scholars atdo ^.^^ •«.«. .HfiOl 

8obol«8 8t public ^l«^....H.Hi *.. t^t 

Total Awber of Schools, dbc 393 

Scholars la tbeHu.* •..•••*•••.••• •^106 
Persona over 20 yearsof age who 
cannot read and voite.^ • »• 4 . «•. . J609M 

RaiATiYK Aoxs. 

White ro«» over 100 yeassof age. .^^^ V. «« w».* *..• i .. .2 
Women da 4o...... i 
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White men over 90 
women do 
men over 80 
women do 

Black men over 100 
do 



do 18 

do 42 

de 148 

do 287 

do ...0 

do 12 

While males between 15 ic 20 yean of age 13,082 

females do do 16,760 

males between 20 dit 80 do 36,640 

females do do 41,321 

lifale children under 6 years of age 23,201 

Female children do do 23,130 

SoMB SiiiecLAK Rbsolts. 
Total Population of J^ew York in 1840. 

While Males 142,586 

Females 153,718 

Black Males r. 6,922 

Females 9450— 312,862 

Total do. in 1836 270,089 



Increase. 



.42,773 



Total Blacks in 1840 16,372 

1836 16,377 



Increase . 



.996 



The ^egroet have not Increaoed 1000 in Jive yeare. 

WaiTis. 

Total Whites in 1840 296304 

1836 265,089 

Increase of Whites 41,215 



Females in 1840 163,718 

1836 129,465 



Increase of females in 5 yean. 



24,253 




Increase of males in 5 years . 
Total white females in the city. . . 



.16,962 



.153,718 
.142,686 



Excess of females. 



White males over 21 yean of age 

Foreigners, Aliens, Visiton, having no votes esti- 



Legal voters. 



COMPARATIVB AoBS. 

Boys OMler five years of age 

Girls " ** ** , 



.11,132 
.76,806 
.26,000 
.60,806 

.22,934 
.23,062 



Excess of female children. 



.128 



Oir]shetof6eiil5«iid20...« 16,680 

Boya * « « 12,801 



Exoeasof giris. 

Females hetweso 20 and 80. 



.8,879 



40,654 

36.046 

Excess of yoong women ^,609 



Men^ between 30 and 40. 
Women «* •« 



.26,073 
.22,268 



Excess of men. 



.2,816 



Women between 40 and 60. 10,982 

Men « « " 10,889 

Excess of women 48 



Excess of women. 



.l/)46 



Women between 60 and 70 3,042 

Men «4 « « 2,184 



Excess of women 868 



Women between 70 and 80 1,206 

Men « « « 729 

Excess of women 476 




Excess of women. 



Womenover 100 ,»,.', 4 

Men - « 6 

Blacks. 

Females nnder 10 1,716 

' " 1,671 

146 



Females between 10 and 24. 
Males « " « 



Females between 24 and 36. 
Males •* •« « « . 



.2,862 
.1,520 

842 

.3,026 
.2,090 



935 



Females between 36 and 55 1,760 

Males « « « « 1,435 



Females between 55 and 100. 
Males « « « - . 



336 

.675 
.806 

269 



Females over 100. 

Males 



.12 
. 



Negro Females 9,450 

6,922 

2,628 



Freohet in the Penohocot^-^K letter from a gentleman 
in Bangor, dated on Saturday last, states that there was a 
sevwe rain storm on Thursday night, which caused a great 
freshet in tlie Penobscot river, and while he was writings 
six saw mills were floating down the river, bdow the bridge, 
which crosns the Penobscot. The Mills belonged to the 
Mill Dam Oorpontion, and were situate about feor miles 
above Bangor. 
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Important Iai¥ Case. 

Difltrict Court for the City and County of Philadelphia. 

fFood & MbotS V8, The Mayor, Aldermen, and CiU- 
xent of Philadelphia. 

Before the Hon. Joel Jones and a Jury, tried November 
2d and 3d, 1840. 

Job R. Tyson, Esq. for plaintifis; William M. Meredith 
and Edward Olmsted, Esqs. for defendants. 

This was an action on the case for damages, for negli- 
gently la} ing gas pipes in Market street opposite the plun- 
tifiil* store, by which the water entered into the plainti&' 
cellar, through vaults which extended into the street, and 
damaged their goods. 

The counsel for the City contended that the vaults were 
illegal, and as the water entered from them into the plain- 
tifis' cellar, the plaintifis had a right of action, if at all, only 
against the owners of the vaults. The City Corporation 
was not liable in any event, as the damage was attributed to 
laying the gas pipes, which was the act of the Cras Com- 
pany, the liability of the City being restricted by the Ordi- 
nance which created the Company. The evidence to the 
point of negligence was not sufficient to justify a verdict for 
the plaintifis. 

The plaintifis' counsel replied that the Gas Company 
was only an arm of the Corporation to carry into effect the 
project of introducing gas into the city. The Gas Com- 
pany deriving its ^Eistence from a Corporation, had no 
separate or corporate powers itself. It was competent to 
the City to restrict its own agents, but it could not limit, by 
Ordinance, its liability to strangers. The vaults were ancient, 
and as such, sanctioned by the Act of 1782, which pro- 
vides for their regulation. Unless it was shown that these 
vaults had been constructed since that date, they would be 
presumed to exist under lawful authority. It was urged 
that the necessary care and attention had not been employ- 
ed by the defendants' agents. 

The Judge in his charge to the Jury, said that the action 
was properly brought against the City Corporation. The 
City, he said, had a right to lay gas pipes, but for the pro- 
tection of the public, it was incumbent upon the Corpora- 
tion to show, that its agents had performed the duty in such 
a manner as to be without fiiult, — that if extraordinary care 
were necessary to protect private property from injury, it 
was their duty to show that extraordinary care had been 
exerted. The evidence of negligence was left to the deci- 
sion of the Jury. 

Verdict for plaintifis to the amount of damage sustained, 
700 dollars and 52 cents. — Ab/. Gazette. 



Statement of tlie Neur Orleans Banks, 

OcTOBXB 3d, 1840. 

Capital paid in $41,763,163 

Real Estate and other investments - - 9,054,039 

Discounts and Loans, on pledge of Bank Stock 1 , 1 90,322 
On Stock by property 

Banks - - 9,389,100 
On Real Estate and Bills 

and Notes - - 37,836.638 

Balances due to or from Foreign Bankers, Dr. 74,461 

Cr. 634,492 
Dom. Bills and Bank Notes of other states held 

Cr. 1,264,550 

Balances due to or from banks in other states Dr. 2,1 05,747 

Cr. 670,008 

Liabilities, other than those expressed • 7.692,158 

Assets, other than those expremed - 3,187,924 

Balances due to or frx>m local Banks Dr. 1,137,1 15 

Cr. 1,126,318 

Deposits, by individuals or corporations 6,171,192 

by public officers, - - - 157,102 

Circulation, 6,050,399 

Local bank notes on hand, ... 668,146 

Specie in the vaults, .... 3,432,407 

Capital gam, and profits undivided - 6,729,691 



Treasury If otet. 

TVeasury Department,'} 
Nov. 2, 1840. 5 
Amount of Treasury Notes issued under the provisions at 
the acts of Congress of the 12th October, 1837, 21st May, 

1838, and 2d March 1839, $19,567,086 22 

Of this amount there has been redeemed. . 19,833,444 S2 



Leaving outstanding the sum of #233,641 90 

Amount issued under the act of 3l8t March, 

1840, $5,088,083 24 

Of that issue there has been 

redeemed, 657,524 28 



Leaving of that issue outstanding $4,430,658 06 

Aggregate outstanding, 



$4,664,200 86 

LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 



Coort of Conunon Pleas. 

Before Judge King, Monday, Nov. 2. — ^The case of John 
son, an applicant for Insolvent Law. He was opposed on the 
ground of fraud. It appeared that he had opened accounts in 
several banks, some in his own name, and in some he open- 
ed an account in a fictitious name, and finally bought goods 
on a check of that fictitious name, where he had not the funds 
in bonk. It was argued that there was a design to defraud 
from the commencement of the bank accounts, and therefore 
forgery ; and that the check given for the goods in the ficti- 
tious name was proof of it. Judge King decided that it was 
not a case of forgery ; if the check had t>een paid it would 
only have been an overdraft, and nothing more; neither was 
it a case of larceny ; nor cheating by false tokens ; that no- 
thing but what afiected the public could be a cheat by false 
tokens ; that a man had a right to open accounts with banks 
in fictitious names, and that in such cases if a bank pays an 
overdraft it has no advantage over any ordinary overdraft of 
any other of its customers. That it would bo forgery for a 
man to give a check in a fictitious name on a bank where he 
had never kept an account in such fictitious name — although 
he much doubted the wisdom of the law — but where a man 
keeps an account with a bank in a fictitious name, a check 
overdrawing such account is not forgery. As there was no 
ground of fraudulent concealment of property the petitioner 
was drnhMged^^Pub. ledger. 
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$2,263 00 
114,505 00 

71,360 00 
300,000 00 

65,432 40 
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llIlMlfifilppI an0 Bank of tlie V. States. 

August 22d, 1840. 
Sir : I have the honor to prefix an account of the amounts 
of interest on bonds of the State of Mississippi which has 
been advanced and paid by this Bank for the credit of the 
State, and for which we request as early reimbursement as 
practicable. 

Praying your Excellency's acknowledgment of receipt of 
Ibis letter, I have the honor to be, most respectfully, your 
Excellency's obedient servant. 

T. DUNLAP, President, 
To his Excellency, 
Alexander G. McNutt, 

Governor of the State of Mississippi. 
THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 

To the Bank of the United States. Dr. 



1840, 
May 9, 



To amount paid for interest Coupons 
on Mississippi State Bonds, per ac- 
count rendered, bearing interest as 
gtated, $63,502 22 

Aug. 19, To amount of the following payments, 
since made by S. Jaudon, London, for 
interest Coupons on Mississippi State 
Bonds, in London, paid for the honor 
of the State, viz, 
« 1840 

June 6, £5,000 Stg c. 8 J per ct. in $24,1 1111 



" 8, 


1,800 


" 9. 


900 


" 15, 


500 


» 30, 


74 


July 4, 


100 



8,680 00 




4,340 00 




2,411 11 




356 83 




1,828 89 






41,827 04 



(j3*Due by the State of Mississippi in specie — 
bearing Interest from respective dates of pay- 
ment in London $106,330 16 



E. E. Bank of the United States. 
August 20, 1840. 

T. S. TAYLOR, Acc't General 

The Miflsissippi paper containing the above says — " The 
Bonds of the Slite to the amount of two millions of dollars 
w«9 sold manj yean ftince to establith the PhmteiB' Bank 



of Mississippi ; of this sum two hundred and My thousand 
dollare, being the first instalment of the principid, with in- 
terest on the two millions, will fall due in February 1841, in 
addition to the sum named in the account, viz: $105,330 16 
already due. The several other instalments of the dd>t be- 
come due in 1846, 1851, and 1856. Interest at the rale of 
six per centum per annum, is payable semi-annuaUy in spe- 
cie, and in Europe on the sum remaining unpaid. The 
Bonds of the State, to the amount of five millions of dollaf% 
were sold for the use of the Mississippi Union Bank. TheM 
bonds bear interest at the rate of five per cent, payable semi- 
annually in specie, and in Europe. The Bank is ntterly un- 
able to pay one dollar of either principal or mterest, but aU 
must be borne by the people of the State at laige.** 

Jour, of Com, 



Governor of Iforlta Carolina. 

Official nelitrna.— The Secretary of State of North Cbto- 
lina publishes the official vote of the election for Governor in 
that Sute. 

Morehead ^f^^ 

Saunders 3M»8 

Majority 8,080 

CioTeruor of Missouri. 

The vote for Governor of Missouri has also been pubUd^ 
Reynolds •-.--- 
CUrk 



Majority 



29,625 
28,2 IS 

7,413 



Miscellaneous. 



Another Land slide at /'/a^i/em/ntf.— The Iberville Gaz, 
of the irth instant says: "About six arpenU of levee and 
some of the public road in front of the town of Plaquemine, 
has been carried away by another slide of earth. The slide 
began about two hundred feet from the former one, so that 
there will be at least fifteen arpents of levee to be made to 
preserve the town and a great part of the parish on the right 
bank of the river from the danger of an overflowing. This 
second disaster took place on Friday last, and the ground still 
continues to settle. There now remains of the whole front 
of the town but a small point where boats can land, and ^ 
that slides, there wiU be no steamboat landing until high 
water. 



Boston Baptist .^^^orjfffioji.— The doings of Oie Bosliwi 
Baptist Association, ai ilu ir Iwcuty-iiimh SDnivct^^arv held at 
Watertown, in Septemb^ r \^i, makesa pftmyhkl of ^1 pages* 

It appears from this that there ^re in llie boutids of \m 
Association, 35 churches; 29 piislorii; added within lh« 
year by baptism, 1151 ; by kUer. 324 j re^lortKl, C3; dis- 
missed, 214; erased 55 ; excluded, 4S; died, 67 i loliil bft- 
longing to all the cbwrcht-fl, 6,671 j ndt gain during ihfl 
year 1170. 



Extraordinary Despatch. — The sleanMhIp Britennit 
left Boston on the afternoon of the 1st October, touched at 
Halifax, hinded and took in her mails, and started on the 4th 
arrivhig at Liverpool on the 15th. Left Liverpool on the SSth 
and arrived at Halifax at noon on the 1st of November. Left 
Halifax at 6 o'clock the same evening, and was at her berth 
in Boston nt 8 o'clock on the morning of the Sid« Haiingr 
been absent only thirty-two days. 



^ The UNITED STATES COMMEECIAL AND 
STATISTICAL JIEGTHTi:K, m publi^bttl every Wediwa- 
day, at No. 79 Dwk fc^trftL Tlw price to siibicribctia m 
Five Dollan in^t mmimi. payable on Uie 1st of Januajry of 
each year. No subsf ription rcct^ived for \em Uum a year*-*' 
SobsaibexB out of the principal dtks to pay in advaiKC. 
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Ho. ftU 



Gentiienicn of the Seaate, 

mtiji HouM of Repreaentairvf'fl: 

TKe rccurrenw of ihc legiif period for die nswrnbrage of 
the rcpreaeniativea of the ))eopIe, finds our country aboqod- 
ing in plcnly. The blcstinga which daily isurrouiVl us, cull 
for the response of (grateful hparts to lb tir benefice jit Author, 
md a propof coosidcration of them Bhoujd imprcason uithe 
hj^h obligation wc V« under* to re^ulat^ our conduct by Hw 

ComtMiircial Emhatrattmem^. 

The difficuhfcB which hove envharrasscd the cofljmefre of 
the world, and produced in many peaces dtstre^ and' ruifr, 
have Wen felt by our pi-ople^ bul not ko icTcrely asm many 
tjuicii of the Union, The rr»tl(»s spirit of upccularion^wliifh 
a»cincd to have tnlien poweiision of itie country, frtcihii? the- 
public mind to a stal& of deiiriom, abstracting many of the 
people from their customary punsoits, with the inapifin^ hope 
of a audden accuinutation of fortune, haa beeri ihe chief and 
pToliBff source of our embafrasamentn. Debts were contract- 
ed without reflection, or upon the wild supptisilion that the 
ata pie commodity erf the South, the great regulator of the 
value of pTOf>crty, wtmld mcimtain an midiinmbhed prire^ 
and habiu of pfodfgulky, us estravogarn a^ this yntrurranfa- 
b*c expeclfltion. were tmlulged. Men who never be fore ywh*^ 
od to delusive tempt aliuns, caught the contagion, a«d tbo«c 
alone escaped who trusted iheiruiclvei* not within the B[>bere 
of ita tnfcetion^ When the paroxysm was over, aud the dny 
of rotrltHition came, a&d brought with it that aoW coiissdera- 
lion which the debtor^ diawappoinied ia hts irna^imtfy rueana 
rciilizpa, when thrown upon his actuiil rewKM-cc^ to meet hia 
eni^a^einents, the Iruc cundiiioii of tlie country wsa known, 
and It wii5 one of extraordinary pressure. Fortunately for 
the dell tor daan of the cominunily, the eeverily of the timea 
b4a been grealJy mitigated by the magnanimous forl^eaninee 
of many cceiiitora to urge Ihe collection of iheir dtiiiK arid hy 
the timely aid atTtrdcd by the Central Bank. Tbij* inatilu-. 
tiont with a hberxilLly lwc<kming it, adminiaterod to the gcnei 
tA edief u kh all the meana ut tta command. It could not 
hiivo done otore, wiUv>ut oKiiosirig: \i& is^uea ta a rul noua 
depreciation, which wnii!d buvi' Ixru far more ciilamitouj, 
than the evib intended to be remadied by ita kind inlerjKisi- 
tioti. Though the late distribution haa been liberal, it h*3 
come fiir shcTt of rth^vhig the etytmrrnstrmcuts of th^ people. 
It is impowlble, and perhaps inconsistent wi^ the pdnciples 
of soand policy, for the Government to undertake to. protect 
tho dbxf/BXk frpm the consequences ofimpru dencc or nuscalca- 
Mon. A reliaqce of this sort wou^J beget a dependcnre do- 
rtractiTe of iodlvidqtl enterprise, eo^ender habits of reckless 
specolatioii, and fbster % spirit of iruiifl^rence to ^ottve and 
Indostrioqs pursujits. hostile to the welfare of society. Habits 
of industrj' and a rigid economv that woqtd forbid (ho ex? 
penditnrps of the year to equal tho lowest ejtimate of tho 
pcobable tnrom^, and a firm resistance to the alhireme^ts to 

ruhtion held out b^ the tempting; prospects of unrea^ona- 
gain, are vqro guarantees of immunity from pecmyarr 
tjfQubles a^ wel| nfi of fodWidunl prosperity, 

JBmmk9-^Charier§. 
Will to viol ib^dadof^fimaite kaLiMuoinsIb^ 



dtrectorsjof the several tianks nnd branrh bimks to diss lose lh» 
amounla due by them rejipectWely to the bunks of which they 
are directora, and' enjbming on the president or ea»bier tho 
duty of BtaliujT the aggregate amount of tndebtedhess l»j 
stockholdem, either for capital slock or money borrow etl, bul 
few of the bgmhs have complieil. Upon the receipt of thelir 
Aprif repOTfefl^ 1 addVesaett a letter to ihe oiicerR of ihoa« 
banka whose reporta did noteon/orm to the law, ealltnK their 
attention to this atatutr, and inviting a compliance with tla 
requisition*. Some of them respond imI to the cull by torwanl- 
ing the required atiitcments; othero declined obedience to tho 
bw/atsignrng reasona for it, and n fcwdiffre^rded altogeth- 
er the com murTicatii>n add resell to tkem. The reason a assign* 
ed are untenable. Borne of them a*e predicated on the inei^ 
pedieney of the law, while other* in addition, occupy the higher 
grouml of the want of constitutional aurfmrfty in the Legbla* 
lure to enact it. With regard to the objcctimi on the grouml 
of itieipetliency, it may be remarked, that when ihe Lej^ala-* 
live wtll b oonstitntiomHy declajrr<f, none h«a the riglit to 
queatitm It, or set up his judgmetit in opposition to it AIL 
owe it obedience — it is the law of the land. The ronstitu* 
tionid power of the Legislature to enact the law^ cnnnol bo 
queatiotied. It cannot be conceded (hat, when a eorporalioti 
iij once created, it u placed beyond the reach of leeialation. 
So fjr as the charfer constilutrs a contract between the 
Government and the corporators, no law can be pa^aed im* 
pairing ila obligation; but it may be puni*hed foraperverron 
or fraud 11 h*nt use of any of itu privib?ge«r. If the atock ia not 
actually paid in, the onK^ consideration which imparU to tho 
chaftt-r the Fcmblance of a conlnieti qr hnirin:^ been paid^ ia 
frdudulcntly Bbstraclrdj the act of incorportittnn may be re- 
peal ed» or aaeh other meaaure adopted as may he dcfmed 
necessar)' to protect the country again?«t the consequenceij oF 
paper is^^ues upon fittitious capital. The bw to which I have 
adverted waa intended lo expose the iran^dfons of ttie batiks 
60 fur a^ lo aiH^ertain whether their operations were ha eil 
upon a paper or a specie capital This wai no aasault upon 
the charteretl righta of any bank, and a delicate scnflibitily to 
the credit of the Btockht>lder» did not warrint the aasum^ tion 
of the diarrction to ret^ae to make suah iHscloiure^ nn wero 
considered by the Legi.*lature neceasary to guard eflbcluaily 
the coininunRy ogaiiii^t uujut'Ufiablo impnriitions. 

Many of the ban Ms nrc p<iK in, ^ staH" of susprnRion, an 
evil whifh ha'* Mihjc! ted the community to giral lt>s.'^e:ii. Et- 
traordtnary privilegejt have lueen ^rtinted to these ci^rpvrationa 
not for thtt pufpo«« of substituting a wor» for a f>riter cur- 
rency, mi'l enabling the proprietors togrowrtrh by the opsra-' 
tion, but that they, Aimitfhing a liess unwield^r and-more con- 
venient medium of exchange than die precibus metsis, 
convertible into coin at the-optioir of the hokhsr, might receive- 
and enjoy all the benefits resulting from these privileges. — ' 
When, there^re, thej permit theh- notes to firil below the 
value of specie, they break ftitfa with the community, and* 
violate the spirit^ and in some instances the letter of the grant 
under which they exercise tbeiY- functions. This is periiape- 
a dtfffculty which cannot be entirely obviated; infaereniin tb& 
system of substituting a paper for a meti^lHc emreney. but 
it is one that cannot h>ng exist when banks are conducted oq- 
proper principles ; when theit capital' has in good Aitb been 
paid in, and when such paper aitme is diteotinted as can b6-' 
made available in |ime of prenore for the redemption of tii«- 
notes for which it was negotiated. Every class of iR>ctety ijr 
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gn^ end cf rraotiie fooomplislred.^khout rcquiiing poiictu- 
alitj^ of fnstitiJrtlonji to :whieh has been granted the cxtniordi- 
nary privTlogo of furnishing it. To tolcraln their delinquency, 
is to ofTer a premium for misconduct; for they alone arc 
benefited, while every holder of their notca sustains a losa. 
Thb is an evil which has been inflicted on 4ba CMintry for 
more than 
Thetiature 



lelf against the notes in eircuhitimr, mid igWPgHhrT ^ i lWB f 
of those that htjebetnieJecn^cdt -^ >♦ >*' 

HaiiroaeL 

A balance U doe iq Contractors on the Western and At- 

j , , -I — ■• „ lantic Railroads for work fof which cash was to have been 

a year, and demands your .enous consideniuon. ' '^ ^^^. JiMnmdf^mAB^^Jkimg 

J of the remedy that should be spplied, resting m j J^'**' * "" onuKu m v»« ^ g 7« 



,ppei6.payjnenl. allowing me oan«^a j^nau.^^.^^^ , sioners hiving been disappointed in ,^li«ng means upon' 
prepare for it and that such penalties be annexed to their re- j ^ ^ ^^ Sut^Scrip, hare net been able to comply witU 

their engagements. These claims present demands upon 



hieat flsivitt Insure their compliance. 

TLt^; CintjTiil Diujk, uiiicr the umiisgc^n^ent of an able and 
cjtj>erieiK'i^tl ll.jarj of UiriTtnrs, la adilitiiiii to the distribution 
already nliudcd la, ha:^ rtfTirdcJ lo ihc Conimissioncrs of the 
Wcslcfii and Alliinlsc llailroad im|M5rlniil facilities, which 
have enahkd iheru lo dischari^e mnny ,of their heavy obltga- 
lioiis, which il w.wcxprctfd would not Imve been met by 



your justice, for which it will be necessary to provide. 

Edti cation. 

The system of Kducaiioti, through the instrumcntalilj of 
Common Schools, a* -ir prrurut nrningcd, is far from mn- 
Oju ialc yr^ijilc k>ndji. TUia mcasLjrc, warranted by law was { swering the purpose iiiicn<k"d hj its prtijeclu^* The fund 
ako dictated by a senpc of ju*.tic4? lo ci>iiiractor8 who had , ^ be distributed ih so small hi proportion to the numlior of 
labored raiilifuMy iji tlii* great work, and liad incurred heavy children entitled to Ay.ne. in it under the oxisiitig Lms, Lhat 
Itsbilitiefi. relying on iho pmiclnttlisy of tiie Coinniissioners. none oan derive anv substantial lienufit from h. h if im* 
li has also made arrani^emPiUa for ihc p;tjment of ihe New } possible for the Sta*o, with iia limitpt! mcdnu, reduced as 
Yorkdebr.whkh, unless prfvoutfxl by ihe unexpected default j they are by the m il ftppro|Tiiitio[i of the xi\\c*. to aiTord 
of deblure. will be cxiinguidlifd early in the next year, by ' gratuitously Ihe blessing of ctlucaiion lo every child wilbm 
which the Stale v¥ill bcjdievcd from ihc disgrace inflicteil " - -• " ' , :. . ..^ . * 

upon It, by [xrrniiiiiiig ils credit to he BaLTtEced. It has met 
alt tlic appropriQlioiis of the Lfgigikture, including the 
amount Bct upad for the support of ronininn schools. Though 
Xhcsc (ipPration4 of the bank have rc^^jkrd in great advantage 

to thu dilate and people, ihey have Irft in circulation a large ^^ 

amount of it^ not€^, which mmt I* so jrducod, before further .j — -These should*^) 

accommodations €an he panted, as to save the country from t|ie door of instruction should be opened to .|b« bnmbleilr 
ihe eiitirmiHiif niiA;hLcQi of a di;prcciatwl cuneiicy. It is to be cJ^ilJ of poverty. Every citisen then, by jurepep in4nalf7 
hoj>ed that ttii^ bank, ho long the loncfa^tor of the people, and application, might acquire euch a knowkdgieer tb#,hisn 
will, with its amijle assptK, be ciKkbled M counteract the un- tory of Ids Government, its true policy, amlthelo nd sp cy ei 
gcneroiiK cAorls of otiicrr biiny lo discredit its issues, provided its measures, as would enable him to detect tbe l ay hi n^' 
its liabitiliE' are not incrrasctl by LpginiLitive requisitions. If, j tions of the corrupt politician, smd to distinguisb pfopsdj 
however, tlica[^proiiriationiiof the Lcgis^bture, which areau- between the mad pageantry and low afipeBla of llie d^m*-^ 
nu^lly icicrcatung in iHfjoun^-aro to be met by the Central | gogue, and the lofty and piiaciple-sostainod aiyHnei>liqf 



her boundary. I wouW therefore rocommcrid that the l«wi 
on this subject be revised, and that tbe ebiMMn -cS^ f9th 
parents only, as are unable to educate theqa,/ be iBibMre4 
within their provisions. Cor political ioauiutionsbeftnfbeesd. 
upon an enlightened view of the rigtits of man, eannot b^ 
supported but by the virtue and intelligent of,4bo:pe(» >^ 
—These should be nurtured and fbileced by tbe^lp^ and; 



Bank, their payment mnat he made in nolei of the bank, for 
the fetlcinplitm of which na fund ii [irovided ; it must cease 
its ofMjraiioiif ns a bank, collect iLh tkbU;, speedily recall its 
circulu ion, whicli r^eatos an obligation pammount to all oth- 
ers, and wind up ilsii nlTairs. As a dmeSy provision against a 
mea!*^yrc of this sort, I would recommend to the Legislature 
D rcburnp(ion of the entire amount of 8tatc taxes, which have 
fi>r some years been given to the counties, with but little 
benefit to thorn, but greatly to the injury of the finances of 
t& State. 

It may be possible tlmt the arrangements made by the 
Central Bank for the payment of the debt due by the State 
in New York, to which I have already adverted, may fail. It 
depends entirely on the punctuality of its debtors. As this 



the patriot. 



Fuptives from Jujtice. 



The Preamble and Resobjiions adofitod by thv Iwt 6»«w 
ral Assembly, instructing our Senators in Congress, «Hii«*»* 
questing our Reprcscmtatives to have the' Act of Cengrsiv 
respectinti fuj^itives from justice, to caRy<inM«AetffairtsKO^ 
lion of the Constitution of the United dtalss whiefa re|aiair 
to the same subiert, so amended as to require its tcecatiatl] 
by officers of the General Goveminent, and aaenable toi«» 
authoritv, were forwarded in due eeaaon, to«af S«n*tor»*nd» 
Representatives. They were presented by tfaeSenatoM, b«l 
the Representatives declined laying them before the Hoaea,^ 
and assigned their leosons in lettevs addresMd to me, copies 



if a mailer involving the character of the Slate it should bo ; ^^^^ich, and aieo of my reply, a»eh«i«*ithoomnranicatad. 
placed beyond doubt ; It IS due to the creditor, whose arcum* j 

trances may be seriously affected by the suspension of so large i Western and Moatia RaiiMmd. . 

adebL It will he recollected, that what creates a legal lia- ; ^ i 

Irility in the case of an individual, imposes a moral obligation | In BectinlKT la: l, iTic whole of the j^Jtng of tho Wca- 
qnly on a State, and her honor must suffer when her debts torn and Atlantic HailroA^l from Cross Platna to Ho««'Land* 
ere not punctually paid. It will he necessary to provide for ins» with a small exception which has Itocw iince let, was 
«ny de6ciency that may occur ii\ the means provided by the ' put under coiitruct. The confidence of our dtinens in lUo 
Central Bank for the payment of this debt ! credit of the Stale, relieved the Commissionois ffom the emr- 

Sab has not yet been effected of al! the Bank Stock owned | barrus^nientf) in which tlic meagre demand for 8*alo Stocki, 
Iw the State, and it is highly Unpiobeble that that owned in the iu foreign markets had placed them, and saved to the SiaW, 



Bank of Darien can be sold, upon the terms prescribed in the 
Act directing the sale. This Bank, from an extraordinary 
pleasure, was compelled to precede otlicrs in a suspension of 
specie payments, which gave to its credit a shock firom which 
i^Jies not been able to recover, and of which purchasers will 
1^ fail to seek advafilage, I would recommend that the 
l^teei:ber puie^base the interest of the individual Stockhold- 
flr% and take the Institution into its own hands, or sell its 
own on.wch terms of liberal credit, as will offer an indqce* 
^^•^.'tojpiuwibfaiMS io>^jJ i ajidin eiUiCf event, tojprotacl^it- 



ibe trouble, expense on J k>ss alionding the srtlcs of bonds t^ 
dbtaiit capilJilistr. These contracts payable in Wnds re-, 
decnwbio in thirty ye^irs, interest al six percent, payabli. 
eemUanniiany, were taken at an average rate much lower, 
than those previously let Jo be met with Cfti*b, which mani-; 
fenEs how highly the ciliMns of (iei>,%;itt estimate h«r crcdil, 
while il is so lighlly appreciated abroad. The grading of 
thifi Road hai« reached that point in its pro^jress to comply 
lion. Ihiit longer di'lay in the pnrcbasc of iron, will rcsuH m 
aptiUkloso. Tho work already A^HHIa^i^ M f ^ t ^ ^!P^ 
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ti/Mtl ipiwm inm ram. m4 otber CMoalti^ wbick mo^ 
be repaired al great expeme. The OommiisioDcm not be- 
Hevmg that aren eeald be purchased with the flMoos at their 
oemmand, except at a sacrifice not to be tolerated^ ha^e de- 
fiNiid «olite«eliliff for it tnii the Legialatufe could make 
#tber primmam 4triL I wetild reeoaonmid yeu to giro this 
aobjeet yenr eariieat eonndffatieii. It ia inderatood that it 
fan be poidiaaed on aueh time as will syit tin ceiMPeniottoe 
of the Legialattire, if the Mamiiaotarer can be incpircd with 
>eonfi(lMioe» Hy an anttn^ement under the authority of hvr 
Ihat mil guarantee the payment Tbb Kaad has been graded 
for twotracics; but h^UeVing that what ia not rlearly de- 
manded by the pubhe good, ahouid not bo atteo^pted ia the 
preaeot and protpectrve low state of our fiaancca, I would 
n e en s men d that but one be omistrneted. With turncoats at 
fOttVeneBi dtatanees. cae wtU be auffieient for all the tnvel- 
Ung and traoaportation that may be expected on thisBoad, 
far some tiiud to eome, and by the temporary abandomnent 
of the other; the cost of construction will be greatly nduied 
— a consideration not to be disregarded in th« existm^^ m^iiB 
of thibga. When the rond is put in opem^ionp whiih ehould 
fa* done without delay, that the country rtmy rprr-ivL- ita 
benefits, the neeeasity for a second track will ha oscertnmcJ, 
and it nuiy then be constructed or finally abandoned as the 
public interest may demand. Col. Stephen U. Jjong, hat* 
yesigned hiaoiReenof Chief Kngineer» and Jamea 6. Wil- 
liamsi Etq.^ a gentleman highly reeommended by the Com- 
misftioiierB, whose situation enabled I hem lo form a just ea- 
^mate ef hie merit and qna&fications* has been appointed 
to aoceeed him. The appropriation for paying the salaries 
and expenses of the Engineer Department has been exhaofi^t* 
edL It wUl be necessary to provide lor the sUpport ef 4his 
hranch of the |»uUic eerTioa. 

Indian 9. 

A party of marauding Indisns from Florida hrtnded the 
counties of Camden and Ware in August last, and alter 
I w w i w g murdered some of tho inhabitants, and plundered 
Owd destroyed their fbrme and dwellingfi, diBap})eafed.^- 
Gofttrbbi Floyd and HilUard adopteil prompt measures for 
the protoctioQ of the exposed district, in which they were 
warmly seconded by. the patriotic citizens of those and some 
of the contiguous coontiesy who stepped forward to the re* 
ttef of the M^rors with a spirit and magnanimity worthy of 
Iha bij^hest commendation. As soon as intcUigenee of these 
outrages reached this Department, I communicated it to the 
fisoselary at War, who, with his eharact|pstic promptitude, 
f»Te orders for a force to be detailed from the Army in Flori- 
da, and marched tt> the assailed 'point; and he aosorea me, 
that the whole exposed frontier will be protected. At the 
same time, I despatched that able and experienced officer, 
GOnofal Nelaon, to the scene of these depaedations, with 
oidemto raise a sufficient foieeto pursue the enemy, and 
ttptivo or drive him from his hitling places in Georgia. He 
haisTeturaed from tlnssonrieo. He penetrated and thorough- 
l^-oxamcned the Okefonokee and adjacent swamps, but made 
no dfaoovery that would justify the belief that the Indians 
warn still in that neighborhood. Yet fearing from the im- 
punity with which they had committed former aggreFsiona 
an this thinly settled section of tho State, they might return 
^in fact, having heard that ia all probability they were on 
ibeir wiqr* he ataiioned for ihe protection of the country, four 
Oompaniea under the command of Captains Clarke, Tracy, 
Oweot and iomigan, who witt be retained in the service for 
(that object, until relieved by the United 8tatesforcea. Copies 
Of Mf^ortoof his operatioQ« are laid before you. The people 
Residing near tho dkefonokeo and tho neighbonng swamps, 
Imv» Wish greatly annoyed and injured by the occasional in- 
Vtision of tho Indiana, who, fVom (he ladtltioa of eseape and 
security afforded them by the situation of ^e oountiy, and 
from the impunity with which their oflfenceo havO been com- 
mitted, have of late become much emboldened. They have 
fretented themselves in Increased nnmfaers, and made their 
nattflcks in open day, a drcumatance very unusuiA in savage 
irarfiire : and as tbey^ are pressed in Florida, it may be ex- 
"pMiuSt thaf they will seek a pbce of rehire in our spadous 
iwampa, and tfaifeioe tnom ft«4««tttly repeat ij^dt attacks on 



the livee and property of our citizens. Cooffresa at iti bit. 
sesinon, foiled to appropriate moaiey for tho asippost of tlm 
war in Florida, and as it ia questkmaMe, ftwn tho iAicnm* 
nablo discuasions which that body baa of lateinnictod npoa 
tho country, when a fond will tie raised for thatpurpeoe, yoti- 
shouki provide for the protection of the State. It weie bOller' 
that thousands should be expended, than that a aiaigie lifll' 
should be lost from a want of fidelity in the l^to lo hettr 
citizens. . » 

Boundary -mth jilabama, 

^ The question of Boundary, which often proves a fruitful 
source of angry contention between conierminous States, I 
am happy to inform you, has been fully settled with Alaba- 
ma. That State, with a spirit becoming her, has adopted' 
the line run by the Georgia Commissioners in eifihtecn hun- 
dred and twenty-six, oomnicncing at Miller's Bond on tho* 
Chattahoochee River, and terminating at Nickajack. I place 
befoee you a copy of tho Ke^olution of tho Legidaturo of 
Alabama on this sul^ect. 

Standard JVefg^htt, 

I have contracted for the manufacture of the standard; 
weights which, by iki act of the last Session, it was made 
my duty to procure, and they will be dellveretl in December 
next. The standard of measures has not been furnished 
hy the United Ststes, and was not in the Executive Office, 
as supposed by the Legislature, at the time of this passago 
of the law. 

The builclirig iiitcnJcd (or a Lnnaiic AsjTum has not ytt, 
been compktuJ. Tlw Conuacior for tho manufacturw and 
delivery of bricki? Ims hcaa prcvcntcil by the utipfipci?il(*itjeii 
rainy seanon from ci>rnp[^tng v.hh bU prigugeinent, from, 
which grtTit dcUxy ia tha crntiM-ucLioo bas^ arijen. It ti sat- 
pected, hoiv^vcr, that il niM bu ready f(*f the receptbn o£ 
the unfortynale fter&iinjj tar whose lM?nclit it h iiitcniled^ by 
the first of June wejrt. It will be iic^cs&uy ht you to pre-' 
scribe the rule.^ Ill f^cr which tlti^ hamntie In^liTuiiun bhult 
go into opprafi^in^ and fjravkl^t^ (ai it a Pliv^ician aud the noi 
ccssary suji i- r i ii ten u cuts, ^, 

Claim a^aiti^t the Government. 

Congress Tailed at its bist session^ though one of extraor* 
dinary length, to appropriate money to pay the Stale of 
Georgia her claim against the Government for disburscmcuta 
to the Militia ibr cervices, subsistenoe and losses. The attend 
tion of Congress was not called to the subject, until tho 
Session was considerably advanced. It is to be hoped that 
those who represent the interests of their State in that body 
at the approaching session, will urge its consideration at an 
early day. The Secrrtary at War has manifested a friendly 
disposition towards it, and all that iincceasary to insure ita 
payment, & the authority of law. 

Convention ia the British Metropolis* 

I lay before the liCgialature, the address and i<eselutiona 
of a Convention held in June hist, tntbe British Metropolis^ 
of an extraordinary character. The tono of denunciation 
need in these proceedings, proclaim the madly fanatical spirit 
that dictated them, and fully demonstrate the fetal oztpcmiv 
ties to which a false philanthropy may impel ita votofies^-^ 
Tlie tug-gettion of nuy measure to the General or Stale 
Governments of this Union, whethor conatitotkmal or not 
by the subjects of foreign powem, is an impertinenee notto 
be endured ; hut an offer to dictate an nnconstitiitiOBal po» 
Ufy suhTersive of the autharity of thOi^Slatea, violativo of 
individual rights» and endangering the peace of any aiofl&« 
her of tho eonfedieracy, ia an injury that sbovfhl bo fidl b^ 
every Americsn eiiiien, and tho nationa, whoae aubjoeta mo 
thus offending, shouM ho required to being thorn to cni ti ig a 
punishment. The history of thb Convention fUNMrea^ I jbi^ 
grct to sAy« tha^ citizens awing allegiance to the Uovomment 
of the United States; bound Co its support by all the obljg^ 
tionsof honor, duly, patriotism* and religion; enjoying (ho 
blessings iwhich flow from a Constitutioa ordained and oo- 
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UibBAad to-enfure doniMticlruKfailtity, kmrd jokrad ^e un- 
holy ocMnbinatioii against an institution recognised b^ that 
inatniinent. A member of the CongrofV of tlie United Sunts 
baa made himaelf accessory to this wanton aggression upon 
the Constrtutiop, by sending to this Department, in a packet 
bearinir-bis frank, one of the papers now communicated. — 
The whole matter i« <referred'to you, not doubting that you 
will give it all 'thexonsideratien 4o 'which, in yourenlight- 
^oed judgment, it may be entitled. 

'Supreme ConrU 

The attention of the Legislature has been so repeatedly 
called to the amended Constitution, authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a Supreme Court for the Correction of £rrors, 
fliat it is only necessary to bring the subject "before you to 
^naure such action upon it as is required by the puljlic good. 

'Treaatry, 

\ Iwqrewith communicate a statement of tlie 'Warrants 
drawn upon the Treasury for the political year just ended, 
and also a list of Executive Appointments made during the 
I time. 



'Oconee Sfavigaiion, 

I lay before you Ihe Report of the CommisiiioiierB of Che 
Oconee Navigation. 

Independent Treasury, 

The law establishing an Independent Treasury, was pass- 
ed by Congress at its late session, by which the Govern- 
ment has uken into its own hands the management of its 
ilscal concerns. This measure, recommended by thfe unwar- 
rtmtable issues of the Banks which had Ven constituted 
the depositories of the pubHe fuAtis — the heavy losses sus- 
tained by the mal-mnnagement of these institutions — their 
profligate waste without responsibility, and the heavy duties 
necessary to supply the deficiency will, when its 'pradticid 
effects are felt fmdtpen,ireceive the general approbation. — 
It wrests from the hands of the CxecufTive all the patronage 
thcn^ wielded, through the Deposit Banlis, their 8t6ckhdlders 
and debtors. It^»n bestow no &rora and .purchase no in- 
fluence. The llevenue will not lie more exposed to specu- 
lation "by '<hfc officefi of Oovetnmeftt, than it was midfer {he 
late system by the ofHcers of Banks ; and Ihe former with 
their sureties will be primarily lirfble, while the latter were 
6nly aeeondarily so. The money of the Government wifl 
be mndh more safe too, in its own vaiilb*, than in the cus- 
tody of an iaittitution, which wtien deprived of it, is compel- 
led to resort 'to loans on both sides bf the Atlantic, to sua- 
ttdn lls-credh. 

if rseftof an& PuhHt A-m, 

III the published laws of eighteen huiidred and thirty- 
dght, an Act is found having afl the requisites of the Con- 
ititationto give it authority, by which the stim of Hfteen 
thousand doflara is appropriated for rcpahing the Arsenal, 
and repairing and cleaning the public arms, when, as I have 
tteen informed, the aum of fifteen hundred dollars only ^was 
Mt apart in the Act as passed for that object, the error hav- 
4ng ooeurfed in transcribing it for the signature of the ofli- 
cert. V*he aeveral sums appropriated to the Comptroller 
Oenvrsil, Treasurer and Surveyor CteneraMn^the fourth, fifth 
and aixih sectiona of the Act to appropriate moneys for the 
^itical yeftr eigfataen hundred and forty, fbr compensating 
then for tttra Cleik hire, have •not been drawn from the 
Traatoiy, iinple allowance having been made these Clerks 
ki aaodiar'part of tko Act I wooid feeommend the repeal 
•ftbe aeetiens above refinfiedlOk and also, the Act in r«gard 
to tin Amoal, to fw ai it reapeots'tbt exoMf of the tppre^ 
ptialMQ obow Hfteeo boDdnd doHnt. 

Copies of the Reports of the Mifitary iStore-Keepera at 
Savannah and Milledgeville are submitted to you. I would 
^oeommtnd tho sale of all arms too much iqjured for use 



and the damaged powder feftrMd t& in flw Report 
Savannah. 

Profetnondt Serviced, 

By ah Act of the last seasiofi, I iras aXlMwtoe d to fmf 
Messrs. Charles Dougherty, Jainea A. Menriwetfaer, and 
Samuel A. Walea, for profeasional aenricea rendtted in dl^ 
fending certain eases in the Superior Coort of Haberabaai 
county, ngreeab(y to a Reooiution ofthB previout Oenerai 
Jloeembly, Upon referring >to <b8it Resolution, I foond tbot 
'the Governor was«uthori2ed to ■einploy ooomel to defend 
those cases, and Colonel Whiles, 4i«vi«g <been retained by 
the individuals interested, and not by ihe Governor vadsr 
that Resolution, I considered myself bound by tbe i ea tiiui vo 
terms of the law, to exdode him fhmi the benefilof ha pr»> 
visiona. If 'h were the purpoae of the Ijegiahftote to plac» 
him on an equality with those gentlemen who were eagagedl 
by the State, and to relieve the individoab employiRg-hhn 
froro-4he payment of his4ee,4t is now in yoar powerlo«ap- 
ry out that intentioti. 

Brigadier General John W» RAun, of the Second Bri- 
gade of the Second Division, has resigned ^ie ofRoe. A 
copy of hia letter of reeignation ia laid l»foe»70ii. 

ReBoluHont of SlateK^Protetftive Syotmtu 
1 transmit to you copies of ResolofSons ytmed by HiO 
Legislatures of Connecticut, Vermont, New York, Kentud^, 
New Jersey, Indiana and Maine, relating to matters of gene* 
ral concern; and also. Resolutions of the State of South 
Carolina, on the subject of the controversy between this 
State and the State of Maine. Among the Reaolotiona 
coasraonicated, you will find one with a Preamble, from tho 
State of Connecticut, whose object is to procure (he passage 
of a law by Congress for the protection of the Manu&ctur- 
ing interest The renewal of this policy shoukl be resisted 
by the Mae ^f dl constitutional nitens. It •cannot be lorgol- 
ton ho«v obnoxious it was to one section of tbo Confederaey, 
nor vnth how much tenacity it was adhered to by anollMr. 
In some of the Statea, distinguished citiaena were Ibond 
who were willing to ihrow off the gloriooa Union laith «i 
its benefits, rathw' than tfubmit «o its haidabipa ; wlifle in 
others, there we!« prominent men vAib would aee the Sooth* 
era cities covered with grass, and M^nire Ikat the calaniitgr 
Iw traced distinctly to this cause, before they woaM'OonsaaM 
to abandon it The bitterness ef feeling engendered bj tUb 
exciting measure, <is a sufiicieift -objection to ite f04idoplion< 
but there are other reasons having their fonnduion infiin* 
ciples of common right, wherefore it should not he rwivod. 
He who cultivates 4he earth, or laboii ai ai^ of tbo fno» 
chanic arts, should not pay tribute to him whoitoawufcctqw 
the materials^ which 4e is clad. A eboieo t>f oooapatkni 
is open 4e all, -and none fcas« ligbt to select atnde afibindtti 
consideration of its comparative adviaiftaflea, -and then do* 
mtfnd of the Government to tevy a -contrifautioB on tho rest 
of -the country to increase lMs.profita. There ia 8liU«ginicr 
otjectioH, which no argument of <comrenieneeoreKpc£an^ 
should 1)ef)ennil ted to^verconio. This Preanbb«nd Robo> 
lution asaerts the constitutional power of Coogieaa to anaet 
a law imposing a protecSive Tanff* withont-nfertBoe tolht 
necessities of the Government Concede 4lna, slid the Cos* 
stitution creates no barrier againat the exerdae of 
authority ; all will depend on the caprioa and 
will of the legislator. Ihe Cenatitntion oonlefs no 
power ; and it cannot bo assumed withoot awakeninf • fed* 
ing, which thoae who arooae it will find it difficnlt to ani^ 
due. The State of Conneo^ut aeeka the neconaplishwent 
of ita object by obtaining the inAticnee of tho espfeasion^f 
aantiments favorable to tbemoaaoro by the Jjegiahtnras ^ 
Ihe aeveral Stotes; thia^preaaioo Iconfidonlly bel ic aie Ih^ 
cannot obtain -^m Geoigioi^ 

^ffoto^, 

"Dr. ColtJDg, (he Stato GeologUt, has continued bia la- 
bors up tQ this tlmtf though the uppropriaLian for Ibe paj- 
ment of his salary wa« eiL«u£rcd on tli€ sijtth day of July 
Imu He was iDfarined by me thai the failure of the L^gia- 
latur« u ihe laatscasjoo lo m$km fttfthar IBfTMII^lTlHiT 
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Ae tfimort of the offic*, ttighc hb dDoMmdd hilb Ai Inten- 
IImi to diaeoiitiDiM it, after the consumption of the baknoe 
•r the ftrad, and that ifho diecharged the duties beyond Che 
lioM at wfaieh tfie sum sK apart ibr that special object should 
W espeiided, he must tely for compensation on the estimate 
pUcen by the Legislature on the necesaty and value of his 
■srnofs. If, m your opinion, the public interest requires the 
fether prosecutioB of this survey, an appropriation must be 
Made lo delray its expeosea. I wouU recommend that pay- 
■Mat be made for what has been done. The Fourth An- 
Boal Report of that officer is now communicated, from which 
itwin be seen that di^ooveriea have been made io some coun* 
liia iralnable to the interests of «gticnUu(t. 

MiUtia. 



I tecem rae nd to you a ivvision ef the kw for the goverm 
aaeot of the ItTilitia. From the want of a proper oirganba- 
tien under the exis^ng system, it is impossible to brtn| a 
Israa, however small, into the field, without great dilicuky, 
lihen it is necessary to resort to a draft. Orders cannot be 
•seeoted but through officers; and in counties in which a 
toft was recently ordered to fill a requisition under the au- 

ihiilty of th» Qeoerai Oevemment for a single company, , . % . . -• ^ 

l^ste was sotfcely a company to be found properly ofg^ised. | ti^e govetnmenU, they mosl he MoMwe of y»ur actiiD oa 
Mniehdeby was occasioned by thb cause; but after the draft this subject. 



JSaeetutive ^mui^n* 

The endosmv around the lot oe which the Exeeotive 
Mansion is situated, and other n ic e ssary impv^vcments ao- 
4horiced by an Act of the last semion, have been delayed bf 
the difficulty of procuring suitable material. The eilt- 
buildings have been erected^ 

BientUal Se*9i9n* •f the General Auem^tgf, 

From the official tetums made to this Department, a meet 
decided and unequivocal exprfssinn tif the populhr wiH la 
favor of biennial s e s sion s of. the Genera] Assembly, hie 
been given— the vote being thir^-Mven thousand nine hun- 
dred and eleven for biennial, and^ve thousand one hundred 
and eeventy-two for annual seasionl— morv than seven- 
eighths favorable to the former. Hie heavy expense! of 
the annnid sessions of so numerous a body, &e abortive ef- 
Ibfts heietofore made to reduce the number, and the oonsti- 
tutioiral authority vested in the JSxecutive to convene the 
Legislature on extraordinary occasions have, no doubt, eea- 
curred in creathig this strong public sentiment in fiiMr ef 
the measures. If the wishes of the people, am pennittsd tft 



was eonmleted, new embarrassments were thrown m the 
my by the unwarrantable interference of evil disposed per- 
•aoi, who advised the men not to yield obedience to a call 
mde by the authority of die lawfe. The exotioa of so 
wicked an influence should be made the subject of the se- 
Tscest retribution which it merits. It is calculated to ensnare 
the innoeeni; for he who ignorantly heeds the unfortunate 
counsel, ii subjected to a punishment from which it Is im- 
flOsiiUle, in the rigor of military law, to escape. -Cases may 
■I fanagined in which the nfoty of a whole coramanity might 

MineBaneotit^ 

The October Report of the Bank of Uticfceisvine is tranv- 
liitled to you. The semi-annual Reports of the other Banks 
tfwl have been received, ale in this Department, Mfajeot to 
Am examination and order of the Gkneial Assembly. 

Three bflls passed by the last Legislature and presented 
for my revision which were dissented to by me, and whose 
-nUnm to that body was prevented by its adjournment, are 
hcffewitfi conmnmicated, together with my otjectionsL 



doABLfeS 1. HcDoiTAU, 



Pttiitentiury, 

• A copy •f ^report of the Princtpal Keeper ef the Bsnt* 
^olisfnr, feeomaMading*s«ch araeodraents t>f the Tuku for 
Ihe penee ef ^at in^tution as have been suggested hy his 
■efleclhm and experience, is placed before you. 

Great difficulty was experienced in the beginning of the 
yeas^ from the weal ef mateikle to keep the convicts profita- 
bly employed. Ho appropriation vras qiade by -the last Gene- 
mi Assembfy to purchase them» imd the officers were com- 
fKilled'to rAy,'in a gfMt measure, ion the credit tff 'the insti- 
tution, which had become -much impaired by the heavy 
aaMiiBt»*oC anesttled demands against it. Advantageous 
eontracts cannot be made under such circumstances. Tlie 
flndl apprepflatioa of thrae thousand dollara made at the 
last sesaon was dnwn from the Tteesmy hefoce the first 
Monday in January 1ast,«o that -the insthution was com- 
piled to raly oa its own resources for the* present year. — 
Thcie is new on hand a large amount of gCNK) materials for 
the pur^ase of ,vrhich, new d^ tp a: con^er^le amount, 
wen neeeomrily oontrtcted ; but from the- manuflK^rte of 
which, the 8tate may expect to maDxe a handsome profit-r- 
For the yews eighteen hundred and th«rnr-^ht -and -thirty- 
Vine, the aum of twenty-five thousand dollars was voted to 
^Is institution. Alt ttmt «■ now a^ed it a loan, not an ap- 
Bropriation,and if the inititution should be hereafter con- 
«Dcled with as much energy and wisdemas it hasheendur- 
illg the preeeftt year» the Stittewfll he reimbttrsed in a tery 
dlMft time. 



Spl^ndlpl CAiaiMlelltfr for CkMigreil* 

The splendid Chandelier lately suspended in the VUBi ft 
the House of Representatives, was lighted hat Wednesday 
night, when a nund>er of gentlemen attended to witaem ra 
e£ct Wo understand, from one who was present, that 
the effect was exceedisgty beautiftil asd extremely brilfiant 
We had the pleasure m viewmg and examining the spkia' 
did Chanddier last Thursday morning. It is cerluid|v 
without exception, the lergcil^ most elegant, end sp^eikQi 
Chandelier we ever beheld. We moderstaod that it was 
manufactured to the order of the House of RspreseotgUves^ 
by Messrs. H. N. Hooper db Co. of Bostca, and oosi foar 
thousand dollars. 

The foHowing description of this nniq«e and sptendij 
luminary, kindly furnished at our request, 'hy a genMeman 
attached to the House of Representatives, will, we hftve na 
doubt, interest tlie read'ors of the National Intelligencer. 

The Chandelier b of cut g^aas, and of the best worftman- 
8liip» It has seventy-eight a%and burners, arranged in two 
tiers of horizontal planes ; the fower one has fifty-two, the 
«pper one twenty-six burners, fitted with poUdied glaos 
chinmeys and ground glass shades ; each burner h«ring a 
distinct reeervoir to ^contain the oil^ and so arranged «a la 
tftdtntt of removal separately from the rest 

The Chandelier has also immediately above the upper 
row of burner^ twenty-six aietallic o m a m e at s, lepresentiaf 
shi^^Ms.'wtth the arms of the ^tee of the Unien; it hae 
also a band around the canopy, containing twenty-six me- 
tallic stars; the whole surmouirted hj an eagle, with tha 
shield of the Union. . The Chandeher contains two thoa- 
saad six hundred and fifty cut-glass lustres, lAid eight thou- 
sand cut-glass spangles; the bcitom is finished with a cat- 
glsss dish inverted, and a metaffic skeleton bfelL 

The rod which sustains tho Chandelier is made with a 
revolving joint, so as to admit of ita being turned arouad^ 
and is holiow, to receive a gas tube here aft er , if necemary> 

illie-aqspension rod is made of iron, and of sufikient 
length to.reach the lantern of the dome of the Hall, fitted 
with secure attachments for the Chandelier, and the cfaafaie 



of the balance weight are covered with brass ; the chaba 
are of wen, and made in the* style of a watch-chain ; dm 
pullies are also of iron ; the balance weight ia lead, caaai 
with copper. All that part of the frame of the Cha n d tB ar^ 
add Its metidlic ornaments that are visible, am finished ia 
hvnished gold. The diameter of the Chandelier is 13 foeC^ 
its weiaht 7,500 pounds, and eouaterwcight the same.*^ 
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•rUie l^MiIie MhoM^ 

Of the C$ty and County of P7ti!adelphia, eomponn^ tke 

First School DUtrict of JPenrntflvanitu Twenty-oec' 

ond Annxiai report, 

A quartrr of a centaiy, TOftvAf, bas elmed, nnce Ae 
firesent School Law, h, the Fim School DisCrict of this 
Uommonweakby was passed, and entrosfcd to tha care and 
adtniojstration of the ControHers, who now present to their 
fcITow-citizens a brief summary of (heir tntnsactfons for the 
current school year. The requirements of the Act of As- 
aemMy, m this respect, as has been freanently remaiked,ar0 
compiled with by a mere statement of ue namber of pupils, 
Hftd amount of snnoa! expendituM. But the Controllers 
ba^e always felt desirous to exhibit a fbO detail of their oper^ 
■tions, and to present to their feUow-citiaens a cfear and spe- 
dSic exhibit of the yearly pogrcs s and actual con<fitJon of 
this most interes^n^ branch of the pid>Kc serriee, at erery 
Meniting period of their staled returns. Tvna small be- 
f Inniifgs, undertaken andlong pursued, against discouraging 
and disheartening neglect, and eren, in its early stages, 
ag^nst stupid and noknt opposition, the system has won 
its way to general approval, and now commands the un- 
qualified adi^radon of all who aDosr tfaemselvea dme and 
cAportuoity to become acquainted with its operationa and 
tmxHta. The Pttblir Schools of ther Pint ]>istriDt,ipacioiis 
and Bumeioos as thsy are, present ctsivirM Ibrns, with bosir ; 
ef earnest appiieaBts, patiently awatting thechiiifes of ad* 
misstooy as yacaneies maT eocnf* As fiur as flie resoureea 
ol^e Board have enaUed it tajsceotnew edifices^ ihey hare i 
bean mstaottf iUed with fresh bands ef pupiH and the | 
geoeml fotor to whidi these long neglected establisfaiMiits j 
are now adooitled, is frankfy attrRmtad, by all, to a settled 
ainvktioD cf their intiinsic exceUeoce. The ability and 
finthfolneaa of the Teachers, the judicious eoone of iBstruo- 
tion, the wholeaome and firm discipline the constant and 
rigorous sQperrisioa of the Oontiellers and Directors, have 
BOW placed the schools of the city and county of Pbibdel- 
phia upon a level m/3tt die best of obt country— afibrdmg, 
within the eoope of the studies pursued in them, (^[>portuni- 
ties of education and monil eoHure unsurpassed by any in- 
stitutes of the same character in our land. The guardians 
and administraton of the system in the vauous sectia«i% 
gratified, as they naturally are, by the full success which 
BOW crowns their labors, have sbawi» no disposition to relax 
tfieir efibrts— but throughout the last year have been presriag 
Ibrwafd, with ledonblcd zeaf, to purify, elevate, and extend 
these invaluable nurseries of moral and inteOectaal cultivatioo.. 
Th0 itftfnHon of our lellow-Hutizens U, at last, fii% awakened 
to dieir importaBCff, and aroused to a sense of the incaku- 
bdde btessings which our sode^r is destmed to derive from the 
maintenance of this beautifbl ftbric of public instruction. 

A iaithfnl record of the labors of the year in this service, 
can present little of novelty in its detafls. A liberal appro- 
jpriation of means, jndidonsly applied and faithfully admin- 
istered— an earnest and unremitted iniq[)ection and supervi- 
sion — a constant desire and efl^ to introduce all osefiil 
improvements, to multiply the opporfunitiiss, and mciease 
the facilities of pupil and teacher, md thus to diflose the 
blessings of free and universal education tbroogheot the «Kb- 
Irict, whilst they ailR>nl full- ooeupation Ibr thethae and phi- 
lanthropic industry of the Directors and OontroUefB, fymldi 
fittle variety in the annual hiirtoffy of s n sc o sri v e yeem^ Hap- 
pily, B simple and accurate exhibition of ihcls pi ese uts a 
br^ht and cheering pictufs to every friend ef the cMse of 
knowledge and morals. S«ch an exhifaMon^ ahiae Is o i iw e d, 
and for the verification of its statements, personal aad fVe- 
quent inspection by all thek feIlow<itiiaBe is cordial^ hi- 
Tited bj the ControUeia. 

Certified returns from tbe seveiaf sectioBaf and ether 
ichool% show the foMowing numbers and distribolieB of the 



Moot Houses.— Jto. 1st, 1840. 


Boys. 


Giris. TM. 


Central High School, 


•89 


88 


Model School, • . . 


198 


334 418 


Infant School, - - 


181 


110 360 



'^.^u^ur^yx^ 









Bbyi. 


C&ffk. 


TotBL 


first ^ectioif. 








IioeosC Street Sdioel, 




38t 


387 


i» 


Nortk Wastem School^ ' 






245 


.259 


604 


Infant School, do. • 






158 


139 


s8r 


North Eastern School. 
South Eastern Scboo( 






28a 


368 


§09 






843 


345 


4vr 


Infant School, Ao» • 






120 


133 


3a 


South Western, 






291 


3ir 


581 


Primary School^ do. report ootraceivec^ 






estimated, . 


• 


118 


126 


344 


Lombard Street^ (colbwd,) 


• 


244 


325 


469 












xshd Straet oebool^ •• * 


• 


385 


340 


498 


New Market Street Sehoo^ 


• 


238 


333 


458 


Northern Liberties^ (cBK>red,> 


' 


88 


84 


183^ 


Third Sectton. 








-. 


Catharme Street School, - 


. 


238 


238 


4r8 


Carpenter Street School, (boys only,) 308 




308 


Reed Street School, - 


r 


301 


177 


378 


Fourth Section^ 










PenaTosvnshipSeheot • 
Fair Mount SdM>eL • 


- 


97 


398 
98 


€ia 

193 


FnneisviUe, - * . 


• 


88 


80 


188 


Ninth Sactiott. 










MoyameBsmg School^ • 


• 


383 


33t 


48^ 


Infent School ... 


* 


134 


189 


389 


Tenth Sectknr. 










Pfthner Sireet School^ 


m 


ftrs 


383 


588 


Master Street School, 


• 


350 


344 


494 


Infknt School (both sexes,) 


• 


* 




478 






4,978 


4.473 


9,935 






' 




ing 136 each, 


- 


. 




7.008 


Outer SectioDs, estimated at 




- 


• • 


- 


5,086 



Total, - - 31,968 

Number on actus! reports In city and incorporated 

districts, 16,933 

Estimate in Country, presumed to be accurate, - 5,035 

Total, as aboTS^ • 31,968 

Which presents an aggregate of twenty-one thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-eight pupife who have received ihstruc* 
tion throughout the whon year, at an arverage cost of about 
f 6 per annum. 

The accounts of tike ControTTcra for tBe year have been 
duTy audited, according to law. by the County Auditors, 
whose report to the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas,. 
(with the requisite tabular statements and explanations,) if 
hereto annexed.. The total expenditure ef the school year,' 
in the Ffrst School Distrirt of Pennsylvaniia, comprising the- 
Citjr and Counhr of Philadelphia, amounts to one hundred, 
and forty-seven thousand, seven hundred and forty-nine dol- 
lars and Ibrty-fbur cents. Of this sum, real estate is charged 
with eighteen thousand four hundred and eigh^r-fiTc dollar^ 
ninety-eigbt cents; school furniture with three thousand nine . 
hundred and sixtpr-srx dolbrs and five cents, and school ex-, 
penses and salanes of teachers with seventy-two thousand*, 
three hundred and eighty-two dollars and seventy cents, in 
the Schools oir the Lancasterian system. General expenses, 
eighteen thousand one hundred and sixty-nfne dollars and 
eight conttk High School, real estate, forty-nine hundred 
and seventy-eight doHara and nineteen cents — sdk)ol fumi*^ 
ture fiily-seven dollars — schooTexpenseee^ht thousand nin^ 
hundred and fifly doHars and twenty-nine cents. The cost, 
of schools not on the Laneasteriian system is twenty thour 
sand seven hundred and sixty dollars and fifteen cents. 

From this aggregate of annual expense, $ 1 47,749 4ii« 
As remarked in former reports, the cost of , 

wd estate^ part ef the permanent id 
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imfiOTuif wealth ot tbe county, ihovld 
' 1)6 deducted, * . - - - 

Lecving ^ tnnual opat of the t^M>lo dtf- 
trict, - • - * - 



S9»464 17 



«124^4 27 



to tU O#otr»lkr> ta Jwkj id tppwided hmtto* To 
Out brief and accttiate view of the condition and yyoepect o 
of the High School, the Controlierfl lefer with sioGcre gntH 
- - - ofihm 



'l^e expenses of 1S39 WUI be finrad, on reference to the 
last Annual Report, to be fbrty thonsmd nhie hundred and 
nin^-two dollars and fifty-se?en eenii less than those of and impartial examination, from tbe best quali6edapplicantaL 



fication, and oommeed tta statements to the attention i 
fellow-citizens* 

The last admisaions, it will be seen, have AHed the school* 
now nearly amounting to two hundred pupils, taken from 
the public schoob of the district, and selected, after faithfiri 



1898, and wHh an increase of at least three thousand pupils. 
The* school houses in several sections, and at the High 
fit^ibol, have been moch inlprovfd by the erection of com* 
nodioup dasB rooms, furnishing the means of recitation and 
examination of dlfierent sets of the pupiH wtthoot iBterfiM> 
enee with the studiee and occupations of the boss of tlie 
sefaooL These buildings are now brought to a state of eon- 
venienoe and adaptation to their purposes, tf^tH, if not su- 
perior to any in our country. 

The new school, at tbe North Eastern comer of the eity 
section, in Key's Alley, went into full operation as soon as 
the necessary alterations and repairs were completed in the 
buildings, and already contains more than five hundred pu- 
pils. The location proves to be a judicious one, and the 
eataMishuent is obviously a valuable addition to the series 
of school houses. 

Frequent stated examinations liave been heUI^ the Di 
rectors, at the various sectional schools during the past year, 
ytHk genefal invittftitms to the citizens to att^ and partici- 
pate in tham. Without exception, they have shewn an 
improved condition and gratifying advance in the pnpil% and 
in most instances a more elevated course of instruction.*^-^ 
The results of these examinations, and the frequent persenid 
ipspection of tbe schools by Committees of the Directors, 
has enabled them to bear strong testimony to the general 
competency and faithful jndustiy of the Teachers, and to 
the excellent deportment of the pupils. Much interest in 
the comfort and amusement of the scholars has been evince^ 
hj the Directors, and with the uniform enforcement of a 
mild, but firm discipline, has been mingled, as far as practi- 
cable, all reasonable indulgence. Good efiiscts have been 
produced by tbe excursions and other gratifications provided 
ibr them — the care and kindness of the Directors has been 
tesponded to by the pupils, in cheeiiul return to duty and 
renewed eflbrts for distinction in their classes. 

In their last Report the Controllers announced the com- 
pletion of the buildings for the Centrar High School, the 
opening of the establishment, appointment of Professors, dia- 
tnbution of the course of studies, and the examination and 
admission of such pupils of the other public schools as were 
limnd to be qusH^ed. Tbe estabKshinent wait into operm< 
tion with grati(ying prospects of success. Tbe applicants 
were numerous, arid the highly commendable zeal and d^ 
▼ption of tbe profetaors accomplisbad all ihat could be ex- 
pected in the new undertaking. Early in the year, however, 
the Board was favored by the co-operation of a powonful and 
highly gifted au xiliory. Alexander DaUas Bache, President 
of the Girard College, whilst awaiting the period of more 
ifctive duties in thst institution, with the concuirence of the 
Trustees of the College, volunteered his services as Acting 
Principal of the High School, without compensation. For 
more than a year past, this gentleman, whose distinguished 
ooalifications and high attainmeiiu are too familiar to his 
ftllow-citizens to require or permit notice or eulogy here, 
lias devoted himself, with unwearied industry, to the organ- 
iaation aod improvement of the new institution in whieh he 
has taken so deep an interest To his asaduity, his clear 
and practical views, and to lib close familiari^ with the best 
models of this and other countries, the Controllers are in- 
debted for tbe present improved oondition of the High 
School. His labors have been ably seconded by the Pro- 
ftssors in the various departments, and carried into practice 
with an harmonious action and unwearying industry, which 
eannot fail to attain the most important and satisfi^tery re* 
•alts. The admirable plan suggested hy this gentleman, 
and adopted by this Board, has been for some time befqre 
tlw |nib&^ and the best comment on its merito will be found 
inhis ibb rqiortpf tboexaminattonaBd staU of the school. 



Under the recommendation of Professor Bacho, a valuable 
addition has been made to the comfort and health, as weQ ao 
to the amusement of the pupils, in the estabUshmeat of an 
extensive' play-ground for gymnastio exerdaes. For (hk 
purpose, a spacious lot, sdjacent to the High School, has been 
leased for a term of years. 

The astronomical apparatus prepared m Ewrope for lbs 
High School obsef vatory, has bean oempletsd and received* 
Airangemcnts, it is hoped* will be eolerad into, for the pur- 
pose of securing to this school, as early «• the Mw n a applir 
cable to it may admit, a valuable librtfy and cttUnet — wkh 
such other aids aud ai»plianccs •» may enable its Piofesaors 
10 perfect their several couniea, and ofler to its pupils an ed- 
ucation as coinplete as can be attained in any institution of 
tbe country» 

. M tbe ck«e of the twenty*aeeoBd year tilSbrit admlnia- 

triiioA, the ContcoMara ore enabled to renew their expnx^c'** 
of approhaiarin. and ooi^nn th« dcolantion h stieta fo io nodit 
to tbe conmiuniiy . Their aebools eontinne p tospe r eos, tbsir. 
pupile rapidly inereaaa in numbers, the teachers^ m all the 
various desCT^f>tioAa Of oehoob, evinee aM&ty, davotiott l» 
the cause, and ftdelity to their charge. Above afl, tbe al» 
tention attracted tothegreat woritofi uBt r u c tS un,thointefSst 
foit and avowed by aU classes of their feSow-cilbeM in dit 
wetfaitt and exiMding usefulnesa of the system, affBrda the 
beat commentary on their Bucceaafol M»n, and a aura guar- 
antee of the pefmanence of the mvahnhb odMol astabSrii* 
ment of the Fitet District 

On behalf of tbe CoMroHen, 

Thomas Dty»fcA>> Pwadfiirf 
Chamber of tbe Controllera, Sept, 1S40. 

School Fund: Oenertd Statement. 

RECEIPTe. 

Balance to the credit of the achool 
fund, January 1st, 1839, as per 
statement of the Auditors for the 
year 1839, ... - $J,691 95 

Amount received from Francis R. 

Shunk, Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools in Penna^lvanta, 

being tbe proportion ef the state 

appropriation for the year 1889, 

allotted to the Fint School Dia« 

bdct, as per Act of Asaamblj, 

June 13th, 1836, - - - 49;M 09 

AMoont peaaad to the credit of the 

•ahoel fond by te oennty TroM* 

ntar, Imng the beteoe of requie- 

ition made by theOontiollerten 

the county foe sohoel popooaafor 

Ibe year 1888, aa per Act of Ae> 

aeiiiMy, Febmary 9th, W85, • 8,900 Oft 
Amemt passed to the credit of the 

scheel fhnd by the oounty Treea- 

naar, being on account of a re^ 

^isition of $182,271 00 made 

bylbe CentroUem on the eounlf , 

m achool pwpeaee for the eurw 

rent year, as per said Act ef As- 

H8/48 88 158,946 » 



Amount to the credit of the school 
Aihd, being l£|Mporary loans 
ndsed.for school purposes, by re- 
quisition of ControUers, and otttr 
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1«39, » . . - . 



EXPENDITURES, 



15,000 00 
$223,7t3 33 



Anouiit of orden drawn by the CotttroflerB on the County 

Treaflorer for acbooi puipooet, during tbe year 1838. viz : 
For High Sobool, M por statement 

No 2, tl8,»85 48 

For Scbocib on the Laneasteiiaa 

S^fltoBo, aa per statement No. 3» 

viz: real estate, being addition^ 

repairs, and furnishing to school 

bouses, .... 18,485 98 

School Foxtutare^ • • - 3,966 05 
School expenses, including salaries 
. of teachers, and cost of primary 

aehooU, .... 72,883 70 



General Expenses, • 

ForSdhoolinot on the Ii«noasteli- 
an mf^tMBy as per statement No. 
2, 



94,834 78 
18,169 08 



. 113,(#3 81 
10,760 15 



Amount of temporary loans raiaed 

lor ichatil purfoees by resolotiflHit 

of ControUen, in the year 1838* 
. and paid m 1839, • 
Balance, being ike amoont of re^ 

caipts over e»endatpiw, via : in 

the County Treasurer's hands, 

January 1, 1840, - - - 40,485 86 
From which deduct amount of or^ 

ders outstanding from 1837, 

70 68 
Ontatanfing from 1 838, 1 36 73 
Outstanding iram 1839, 304 66 

611 46 



147,749 44 



86,000 00 



89,973 89 



#233,783 33 



fixecntien 1m PcmifylTania. 

. Bobeii McConahy snfieted the awAil penalty of tbelaw 
at Huntingdon, on the 6th instant. He #as exeonted in 
the^yafd, a few miniHes ta»foM 8 o'cIcm^ P. M. 

The dosing f^cumslancee of his gnilty and nueetaMe 
career were peculiar: down to the hour of faiaeseemiim, n^ 
la the very moment thodiop fell, he stubbornly perristed in 
ansertnig in innocence. Alt hope of his nfakhig any ae- 
kiMMriidgpnents was entire^, removed by bis dogged eon- 
duet He was taken upon the scaflbid^e^>ery thiii^ adinstr 
ed— the moment arrived, the drop fell and aoi a word ooo- 
iessed. But the rope broke, and -inalsad of hailing, very 
mveh to his astonishment, we snppesfi, ho iamtd hlmoalf 
upon the g;ro«nd, under the gallows ! He^nghthowae 
•«9lear,'' bat the illnsion was present wUhhinilHita moment. 
q^ yras iqomiediately taken up on the gallowa again ; «veiy 
t^hig made ready; the drop aJbont to |all, .wM& he begged 
lor 'Mime to talk a Kttle," and prooe^sd *^mah0 afbllaod 
detailed aontenon of hie etfgiesin the dergymsn. p w ea l , 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Peebles, who redufiod it 4a writing in 
hiiafni^vaonls, as he made it^ and who wiUcanaeittote 
pnbliBbadfbrthebeneitofhiajwifeandebikteii. ^iaaon- 



Ibasion, it is said, casts yet deeper am^ditkaf Aadis of cma^' 
ty over the bloody affidr. 

. A liad.*acaroely ooBcMed ^ crnifaisiyi wiieit the last 
minnte that the execution oould ha dibyed atriaad and ha 
^raa^piiiawnng od( Ad-paU his life a ferfeitoift fer his 



. Locomotive EMgUtcii. 

Newton, Oet 8, 1840^ 

. Having seen in the Railroad Joumal for September, ^ 
statement that " an eight wheeled Locomotive Engine, I 
by Mr. Norris of Philadelphia, left Boston for Worceste^ 
with a load of 150 tons of merchandise," ^c, together with 
some remarks and conclusions tliereon, I have thought U 
might be satisfactory to those who are interested in matters 
of this sort, to be furnished with a more minute detail of the 
facts connected with that trial, than is there given. Having 
been one of the committee of the Directors of the Wester^ 
Railroad Car attending to the experiment referred to, I furnish 
the following statement from the minutes then taken. 
The load in question was as foUowa ; 



Plaster, 

80 bales cotton, 

825 casks spikes, 



117 tons 1200 lbs. 
16. tons 464 lbs. 
17 tons 1S5 lbs. 



150 tons 1789 lbs. 

Weight of 87 cfrs, . 77 tons 900 lbs. 

Tender, fhU of wood and water, 12 ions 1920 lbs. 

341 tons 609 Ifaa. 
2000 lbs. to the Con. 

With this lead the engine started from Boston about t 
o'doek, P. M. on the 19th of August last. The weather was 
imr, wind very light, and all the attendant circumstances aa 
favorable for the movements of a heavy load as could bf' 
desired. 

The first ascending grade was at the rate of 33 feet per 
mile, and 1906 feef in extent. Average speed on this plana, 
about 1200 feet per minute. Next npward grade 13 feet 
per mile, 5880 feet in l^gth, on the last pirt of which tlie 
speed of iSbe train was reduced to about 6D0 feet per minute», 
On a grade of 29 f feet per mile and 3800 in extent, speed' 
reduoed to 576 feet per minute. 

AAer passing over several miles of level road, or light 
grades, at a speed varying from 1659 to 1844 feet per miout^ 
the train entered upon a plane of 27 feet inclination, 378(r 
feet long. Ob this grade speed vras rediiced to 634 feet pec 
minute. 

Abont 11 mfles Urom Bdston the cn^n« encountered one 
of the maxioram ^railcA of Lh*? rwad, my 30 feet to the mile, 
and 18,340 feet in LmE^thp Thift piano wgfi cm«^n^(! upon 
from a descending gmde at n ajmod of about 1300 feet per . 
mmute. The train proceed pd abiMit one mile, and that part 
of the pbne which rn straight of nmtly so, graduullj reduc- ' 
ing speed to about 406 feet per minute, until enturt'ng upon '. 
a curve sf about 1300 fept radiui, whefp the^ngpiiio reached . 
the maximum of her sdh^mi'i; {mwer. Heme th« question 
wassettled, not only that the potvpr of this pngmo wa« in- 
adequste to its load on the high grades of the Western H^ad, 
but that she was greatly overloaded «ven for the Worcester 
Road, her power baing barely equal to moving tfie Itmd ovor 
the maximum grades of the kttor on itmiglu lines, el % rata ^ 
of about 4 or 4i mi lew ppf hour. By the n^ftpliokuon of 
sand upon the rails an uddit'ional fimountaf udhctive power 
was borrowed, wufBt^wnt to rnatilc her Co mimiotint &e In- 
cUaatian, as also all ihe ether maiioiuni griidim oft lie Woi- 
caster Road. 

The next morning about 10 o'clock this engine Mailed 
from Worcester on the Western Road with the same load, 
together with a small empty passenger car. On entering 
UfOD the first ascending grade of i2 feet per mile, her wheels 
slqiped. The train was then run back about a mile and again 
entMd upon the plane at a higher rate of speed, say about 
1800 ar 1300 §m^ pes ainotil The wheeb apdn Mppok, 
ai|d the loa4c«iU not he aM»vad IbvwanI with aU the aid ^ 
which sand upon the rails oould give. Five cars were then ' 
detaehedfirooitha4fBin,thaiieisiilai8fit<if whkh fMi S6 
ions, 1635 BM.|piadMnrtha wsigM of the aerohandlaB^iar ' 
1^^ tons 1009 Rm.— the gross weight of the whole load, 
iender included, abont 310 tona-^wlth this load the engine 
aunnonnted the summit grade at Charlton withont the naa 
«f MDdyatth^rataaf abodtimfliB perlwiK. Her 
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Mng out, and ber vvood nearly to, on Ibe bil and liartet 

Cof tMi grade, T presume (hat her load was therebj r»- 
d 4a about 905 40Da frofif. 
On the day foUowing, it was agreed Vj Mr. In^ (Mr. 
H orris's agent (at these trials) And myself, that a Jtrialshonld 
itt made to ascertain the relative power of this and one of 
fte Lowell engines, that being the only kind at Springfield, 
^ in use on tbe M'estem Road as nearly proportioned to the 
treigbts resting upon their respective dnvers. 

This weight on the Norris Engine was 19,920 lbs. 
Upon the Low^I Engine ltS,160 lbs. 

Tbe peculiar mode of conaecfmg the Norris Engine with 
^r tender, together wiCh the position of its cylinder, induced 
tfie supposition that When in acdoo, under a full bead of 
4team, tnere would be a greater atlditional weight thrown 
upon its drivers then is usual with an engine acting upon its 
4MMier bf a horizontal draught. Hence the dritars fi the 
engines were weighed during the applicatiao #f a fuUhead 
s€ steam— (the engine being chained and made fast) nrhile 
their wheels were upon the scale, and in this way tbe driveia 
•f the Norris Engine weighed 2 1^070 Iba.— the LowviU \7r 
155 lbs. 

Twenty-seven cars were then attached to the Norris «!• 
fine, with which she commencad ascending the plane near 
Springfield, at the raUAf abont 7 or 8 miles an hour, and 
g;mduiniy diminiahed speed until her adheaite power was 
orarcome, having prooceded up ibe plane about one mile^--^ 
The train was then runhack, -six cam detached,jLnd it again 
ftarted with 31 «ars, ibe loading of'which weighed 129 tons 
1098 Iba. WJth this load she aacended to the top of tbe 
plane in 26 minutes, being at the rate of 5.63 miles par 
i|our. 

The Low^ engine flien started wi& 17 can, (ene «f 
fliem but part^ loaded^ the load weighing 99 tons and 42 
lbs., and pasaed up this grade in 14 j minutes, rate 9.92 
Bules per hour. This being something less than n pve rata 
load for ber, and obviously much leas than her power was 
equal to carrying, aba was again started with 19 cars all 
ftiUv loaded, and carrying U7 tons 218 lbs. With this 
load she paand up an 21} minutes, al the rate of 6«8 miles 
par hour. 

The fiiat 8200 (eet ot this plane nsoends at the rate ef 
•C feet per mile; next 2000 feet,B6 feet; then TOO feet, 48 
Aot ; remahider, 80 feeL Length «f tbe plane, 2.44 miles. 
Asliefere stated^^he weight resting upon the Norris drt- 
v»fs with steam on. was 21,070 lba<— 4hat «f tbe Low«ll 
'¥i(b steam, 17,155 Iha. Groas weight of the Notpis engine's 
load carsinduded, 259,698 lbs. Tender when foN of wood 
ntid water, 25,950 lbs; but having stood after weighing 3 
«r 4 hours, and been run a part -of 4he wagr up -the planc^ 
'before making this trip, I assume ber weight al 4he time ef 
the trial perfermanea to have bean 3000 lbs. less, leaving it 
32,900 lbs. Total weight of merchaadise^cais and tender, 
f$l^8181ba. 

If2l,0r0i S82,618i : 17,155-«SSO,104. 
To make the performance of the Lowell engine exactly 
^nal to that of the Nocris, as proportioned to weight upon 
mt respective driven, she should have taken up U3Q,104 Ibe 
to 26 minutea. 
Gross weight nf the 19 can ahe did takn np-ln 

21| nunates, mM^ 

Tender 14,000, leas fer loei of wood and wata^ 
2m\My 7»9% 18,000 

34«,418 
230,104 

L^w«0 angba, 4 wheels, t diiven 4) feet Aameter, IH 
Inoh eylindai^ 18 teaket atroka, ataam prassum in ^ boUsr 

Nofrfeengba,f wheela,4Mvan,4 feet diameter, It} 
Awli<3riiody» 88 inehea stroke^ Haam pt asa w a ISO. 
Xaofs^be* 

William Jaciuoi; 
Ahm tMtg 4dwm'fiim (i rnfliet. 



Informaftonhas been officiany noetvad by ^ Dapt r t m ei^ 
of State, of the opaction of aix new Light Honeea on the 
«oasts of France; of which tbe following notfee ispoUiA- 
ed for the benefit of ressds aaifing to that part of the woikk 

1. Jtland •/ Saint Mareouf^ in latitude of 49 dtg. 28 
raifai. 55 aec, longitude 9 deg. 29 min. weit of Pkris ; tbm 
light situated on tbe fort, about 55 feet above the level ef tho 
sea, and mi^ be perceived,4n fine waaCker, nt the dirtsnea 
of three leagues. 

2. Port Jk*avaUy on tbe fi^ affle of fte entfanee of (hn 
Morinhan ; the light situaled on the pcint, about 70 feet 
above the sea, and is virible, in fine weather, »t ^ distance 
of 3 leagnea. 

3. Cape Ferrety ifbout one mile north of (be entrance of 
the Basin of Arcachon, in latitude 44 deg. 38 min. 43 
sec., longitude 3 d^. 35 min. 15 aec, west of Pariii; tbe 
light situated about 200 feet ifbove the krel of tbe sea, and 
visible at tbe distance of 6 leagues. 

Tbe above are on the Atlantic coasts. The ^^lowing aia 
on tbe Mediterranean, near the mouths of the Rhone: 

4. La Cmmarjuf^-'ln pboe of the araall Lightphonaw 
on the east bank of the entranoaAf the old Bhirnn, n now 
one, of the firit order, with a fixed light has been natibltrfi 
ed on n tower, at the height of about 90 feet above the level 
of the sea, In latitude of 43 deg. 20 min. 30 sec, longitode 
2 deg. 20 min. 30 sec. oast from Paris; the l^t visible at 
themstance of 6 leaguea. 

5. Pertde Cotm, hi huhndeoC 49 deg; HI min. 30 aee. 
longitude 3 deg. 1 1 rain. 40 eec east from Paris, on the kft 
aide of the entranoe of the port, 90 feet above the level W 
the sea ; visible at the distenee of 3 leagnea. 

Port de fa C)fsta<.^Another Light on a tower at tbe end 
<A tbe new mole, on tbe right side of the entmnce ef tbe 
port, in latitude of 48 deg. 10 min. 55 sec longhnde 3 deg. 
16 min. 28 sec east of Paris, Tisible at the distance of 8 
leagues. This second light wfll prevent nil iRi e ribiiltj fd 
mistaking Cietat for Cassis. 



PUIaAelplila DlvlAends. 

The feibwiog tnstitutiona have reoently dedased semi- 
nnnual dividends, viz: 

Jimount* Pmffohh, 
Bank Northern liberfisa, 3 per cent ater 12ii insL 
Germantowo and Pblhdel* 

phiaTnmpikeCa If ** IMfaHt 

Mechaniei^ and Trade*- 

men's Inaonaea Go. S} ^ Attaad. 

Commereial Bank of Penn- 

syWanla, M « f 4«i init. 

Kensington Baidt, 3 " 13th hut. 

Maunfeetttrers* and Maehn- 

niea'Bank, 9 ^ tSthimt. 

Maehanka' Bank, 8 « IStkhM. 

GiraidBank, 3 « tdthhoK. 

F«i«en*andMeehMfe^ 

BaiiLi>f Beodingt % «* 

Manufectniurs* and Maahi» 

aied' R e n e fi E Jal daEvngi 

Instkution,ir.L. 4 « MklMk 

Moyaawnsmg Bttik, 8 « 18th int. 

WeslemBank, 8 « l8lhhiot. 

BaiAofltentowMbp, 8 « 13«hkMt. 

G^Muut HiU and Spnoi;^ 

faMMeTampikoRoadCo. 8^ « t8thi»rt. 

Chehonhaaand WtBow 

Grave Tormiike, 8 •^ 12tlllnat 

Phihidelphia Bank, • « 42riiiMt 

Enebanga Bank aC Pittn* 

burg, at the Weatam 

Bank. Phflndolplih^ 8 «* f M tnat. 

<;ohifl[ibia Bank and Bridgu 

Gofl^anj^ m pur^hnt, 

XL&4 
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I fte extensive worke of the Mechanics* Manufacturing 
€te)pAiiy, B4M;lw8tor, N. H., excel aojthing of the kind of 
%eea^ and ferfeetioi^ crei hefbre ofoed in this Biarkel^ 
The color Is pore white, the nap thick and sofl, well raised 
en both sides, and are wrought from American wool. This 
Company took the jgold medal awarded at the Mechanics' 
F«ir in 1839. 

Of dik nsegsiaiy and important artiole, IJhere were im^ 
porteHnto the United Statee in 1889, $\4^^fiS6, ^ix, coat 
not exceeding 75 cents each $631,689, and exoeedkig 75 
tevis #584,197. The manufhcliire of iham » tberefoie a 
Wench of industry deserving of enconragemeat We were 
Indebted for the above importation to 

Estland $\^0%i9tr 

iMknd 316 

British West Indus 3,446 

do. North Amenoan Gdooies • . • . 548 

Fianee^ 14fl|083 

Asoies ],6S4 

Trkflla ^,....« 19 

HeUand .,• 9 



#1,356,086 
{BJ. Begittar. 



43reatc0t Crop of Com Yet IVotlced. 

We are pretty eoofident that the island of the Winnipl^ 
t sa g ee Lake in New Hanpshbe, will bear away the palm 
6C &e largest crops of com the present year. Captain Pills- 
^«iy, open the Bierby (arm» which embraces the Caw island, 
kae this year several acres planted with the Golden Sioux, 
Wring of the assne kind with the Button or Phinne^ com. 
The com wm ptented in hiDtf at the distance of two feet one 
ippay by diree leet the otfier. As the best mediod of ascer- 
taiSnng ^e qii»atity-of com upon an acre, Captain Pille- 
Wiiy Wid adopted the more certain me&od of measuring by 
we^t. The whale weight efti mewond acre of the Gol- 
den Sienjc ,Oon, opoa Mr. Derby's (arm, was 9,316 pounds; 
ttiii at 70 ponnda to the btehel, ww^d measure 131 6*10 
Wiihtl ti^^ aess. 

Of tbeipeeiiaof BIaDkoafta,Mkifi^ae 941 bnshehi to 
tka Mie without aanore, were raised on the fields which 
yrodoced the ^reat crop of last year; Thu is an extta- 
erdinaiy crop for the present year. 

The average crop or wheal hirgcr than we have heard in 
llto Slate ttie present seaMn--was tlnrty-four bushels to ttie 
•ere, npoQ the Derby farm. 

For the forego in g infonnation we are indebted to Dr. 
Jackson, the late Geologist, who has visited the &rms upon 
the Lake island. Dr. J. says, there is notliing in the soil 
•f these iafonds difiering from that of the highland townsh^ 
la the vktnity.— JIfendUy Vititer. 



The «ceeative Mansion pnrcAeaed daring the nania of 
16^5 b7 the Sute from B. CiMsweU, Esq. fer 19*000 for a 
fwidenBe for the Bxecoliye of this State, was on Tuesday 
eoli at aaetion under the diieolioa of the CommissiniMiaB oi 
Urn Land Oikte, hr $UJ!150 to 1^ Qosning^Bsq. 

. tiVW IMr Sun* 



lupartatlon or*SIIk. 

Vfaein^ertatioa of sHh dorfaig the year ending 30th 8ep- 
Umkn, 1636. ■ipwuinil to nearly twenty-three mitlione of 
doUars, as wiU be seen hjr the ibikming iteme copied from 
Ae report of the Seeretaiy of the Treasury on the Coouieroe 
6nd«flvlgalioiixtf 6b MIed State* for that year, which lias 
hM» psttirfy smti>ity IN fleewtaiy of the Treasvy. 1%ere 
h u km m !»■ ti» tmmmA paMiihid i> thi m wi ye f i ^ 



upwards of two millions, as compared with the eflSdal re- 
port; the newspaper report maloDgthe amoopt of imports 
flom other pieces than Tndia and China f9l;S60,669, aad 
the official rpport making the same item $18^685,295. 

Silks from Tndia and Chma, piece goods $1,738,509 

do. do. do. sewings 50,660 

do. sewings from ether places than India, dec 818^884 

do. rawailk 39,258 

do. fVom other places than India, &c. lace veils, 

shawls, shades, dro. 345,490 

do. odier manufiictures, from other places than 

India, die. . . ; 1 8,685,29* 

Manofactures of silk and worsted, $2,319,884, 
(allowing one-half the value thereof to 
besiHt) V },159,94S 

$22338,026 
Compared with other articles imported, that of silk Is onek 
fourth more dian the amount of any other. The amount of 
manufactures of cotton imported was $14,692,397; of iroik 
$12,051,668 ; of cloths and cassimeree $7,078,906 ; worsted 
Blufis, $7,026,898 ; other manufactures of wool, $3,567,161 1 
one-half the value of dUcs and worsted stufb, $I,l59,94d 
total woollen goods, $18,831 90. The importation of sngag 
amounted to $9,924,682; linen, $6731,278. 86 that the 
importation of sOk nearly equals that of woollen and Knea 
together, and is equal to half of all other fabrics combined* 
Need we say a word as to the importance of saving this im* 
mense expenditure to the nation, now (hat it is established 
beyond all queetion that we are more capable of producing 
the article of silk omrselves than any other eonntry, 

IJourruil of Jbnerican 9iik Sodety, 

Te the aho^ mey beedded $5,891, in sSk shoes and 
slippers, making a total import of $22,843,419, in fitk and 
its manufactures. We have prepared the foflowing tiAdc^ 
shewing the several cMMtriee bnm n^iidi tfasf vera im* 
ported, vfe. — Ed, RegUter. 

HoHand * .* . . . $24,616 

Prussia • . -• . . 1,220 

Denmaric ..... 1,141 

Germany - - ' - - • 281,208 

Belgium ..... 6,292 

England - ... . ^ 8,918,289 

Scotland 27,772 

IrelaBd ..... 30 

Fiance en Athntie - - « •16,533,521 

Meditemmeaa - « 121,106 

Spain 169 

Italy 318,675 

Sicily 10,774 

Sardinia . • . • . 663 

Trieste 387 

Gibraltar 7,40S 

Turkey and Levant • ^ • 300 

Texas 909 

Mexico ..••-. 3,843 

Braail 1,270 

ChiU 130 . 

Pern 843 ■ 

Cisplatine Republic • • - 601 

Afgentia* de^ • - • 395- 

China - 978,139' 

ManUlaandPhiUipineJUaiids - 1,347 * 

Dutch East Indies . . * . . 73 

British East Indiee ... .536,409 

Cuba . . - - • - 9^6 

British West Indies - - - 364 

Bntch do. - • - • 46 l' 

Danish do. ... 106 

French do. - - - - J ^ 

Porto Rieo- ... - 6,S0t. 

British N«th Anwiton ^ e teik n ■ * 163 '^ 

■■ ■ ■ ' .1 ^ 

Total • • • «#3S,34%40l'*'^ 
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BANKS. 


Na 


Principal. 


Rate. 


Dq& 


TowhomPayabla 


Anniul 








6 






interest 


Bank of Mobile . . . . 


1 


600,000 


1850 


Heid, Inring Sc Co., London - - 


80,000 


dUta Bank at ToscalooM - 


2 


100,000 


6 


1850 


Phenix Bank, New York - - 


6,600 


Do. da. do. . - 


3 


260,000 


6 


1858 


Gowan and Marx, London - • 


12,600 


Do. do. do. - - 


4 


200,000 


5 


1866 


N. M. Rothschild dc Co, LoDdon 


10,00* 


Do. doi do. 


5 


200,000 


5 


1866 


Reid, Irving &. Co., London - - 


'K 


Branch of 6Uto Bank at Mobile « 


6 


166,000 


6 


1840 


Magniac, Smiths Si Co., London 
N. M. Rothschild db Ca, Londoo 


.Do» do. do. - 


7 


112,000 


6 


1840 


-6,726 


Do. do. do. 


8 


56,000 


6 


1840 


Raid, Irring db Co., London - 


8,360 


Do. do. do. - 


9 


167,000 


6 


1842 


Magniac, Smithi 6l Co., Londoo 


10,020 


Do. do. do. • 


10 


110,000 


6 


1842 


N. M. Rothschild 6c Ca, London 


6,600 


Do. do. do. - 


11 


66,000 


6 


1842 


Reid, Irving 6l Co., London - • 


3,860 


Do. do. do« 


12 


167,000 


6 


1844 


Magniac, Smiths dt; Ca» London 


10,020 


Do. do. do. - 


13 


78,000 


6 


1844 


N. M. Rothschild dt Ca, London 


4,080 


Do. do. ^, 


14 


88,000 


6 


1844 


Reid, Irving dD Ca, London - - 


6,280 


Do. do. do. 


15 


250,000 


5 


1868 


Gowan and Bfarx, London* • 


lt,600 


Do. do. do. 


16 


2,000,000 


5 


1868 


Phenix Bank, New. York, • * 


100,000 


Do. do. do. - 


17 


800,000 


5 


1866 


Phenix Bank, New York - • 


164)00 


Do. do. do. 


18 


618,000 


6 


1866 


Reid, Irving dD Ca. London • « 


80,900 


Bntnch of 8. Bank at Montgomeiy - 


19 


133,000 


6 


1844 


Reid, Irving dt Ca London • 


%fiBO 


Do. do, do. 


20 


200,000 


6 


1844 


Holford dc Co., London - - - 


12,000 


Do. do. do. 


21 


300,000 


6 


1852 


PhenU Bank, New York - • 


16,000 


Do, do. da 


22 


250,000 


6 


1858 


Gh>wan and Marx, London • • 


12,600 


Do. do. do. 


23 


500,000 


5 


1863 


Phenix Bank, New York - • 


264)00 


Do. do. da 


24 


82,000 


5 


1866 


Merchants Bank, New Yoik- .- 


4,100 


- Do. da da 


25 


417,000 


6 


1866 


Reid, Irving & Co., London - 


20350 


Branch ef 8. Bank at HnrnvriHe - 


26 


228,000 


6 


1842 


Prescott, Grote dD Co., London • 


18,680 


Do. ^ do. - . 


27 


972,000 


« 


1844 


Prescott, Grote A; Cow, London 


16,320. 


Do. do. da - 


28 


250,000 


5 


1858 


Gowan & Marx, London - - - 


1^600 


Da da da - - 


29 


500,000 


5 


1865 


Phenix Bank, New York • - 


26»000 


Do. da do. . 


30 


500,000 


6 


1866 


Union Bank, Louisiana, N. 0. • 


26.000 


Branok of & Banit at DecaCar . 


81 


100,000 


6 


1840 


Dennieon, Hejwood 6l Co., Lon. 


6,000 


Da da da- 


32 


260,060 


6 


1842 


Dennison, Heywood & Co., Lon. 


16,000 


Da dpL do, - • 


33 


260,000 


6 


1844 


Dennieon, Heywood dc Co, Lon. 


164N>0 


Da do. do.- 


34 


250,000 


5 


1868 


Gowan dc Marx, London- - - 


12^00 


Da da da - 


35 


1,000,000 


6 


1863 


Phenix Bank, New Yoik - - 


604)00 


Da da da- - 
Bo9deaoU • .- - - - 


36 


600;000 


5 


1866 


Commercial Bank, N. (Meam • 
Annnal faUeraat - • • 


264K)0 


11,500,000 


#600,880 



The Bonds and Intereit doe in London are payable in 



BterMng money, at the nte of Ibnr ihiBfagi and i 



BUnk. ef KeMtuckjr. 

We Ittve befofe as « cireular, dated 25th Octdber, from 
IIm officers and Direetors ef this Bank, giving a statement 
nf its antnal eondttlonk and explanations coneeraing the 
Ibigid oertificates ef stook issved hj the Cashier of the 
Mu^lkil] Bank in niiladelphia. 

It Mnhs from investigation, that near 13,000 shares of 
flue wfmmm sloek had been issoed— ef which 447 have 
ideied sinoe, by the partv with whom tb^ were 
A process for tracing aiM diseriminating between 
the fiargnd and fiiir slock, is now in peogrees, which, it is be- 
Mm^d, wiO completely enoceed. 

^ the opuiion> is mihesitnllngly eaqpramed, that 

leeeds of the sale of the spurioos stoek of the 
\ U Kentockyr emetmrtng to apwards of #900,000, 
Bnpjpropriated ferlbe nee and benefit of the 8draylkill 
kr it is added that tli»8chit^JU Bank has ample 
MM tareAind4hie mone y and to it the faoklem of the 
pwrioni stoct most looL 
IWStme of tke Bank mi7 be tfiQs anmmed iq|L 

KEdOURCBS. 
disQMBtedand Bflbeir Bxdmnge ....,.#4^02,737 

i i^ the 8tito«l KaiM^r «0ii 1^ «^ qI 

' '" 1,630,000 

«**««...««4..M»**4»** • • *«« 8So||334 



8teecie •... 503,351 

Notes of other Banks 342,829 

846,180 

8ospendeddebtinsott.... 253,000 

Sundries 347,949 

^113,190 

LIABILITIES. . 

Capital Stock, (#1,7004)00 owned fafy State). . .#4,090^067 

Notes in Circulation 34)80,643 

Deposits 3604)00 

Sorplaa, eonsdtming pN0« and lose, 

latJnly « 0DO^f0t 

Dupoovntinnd prMrinrihron Bxdiangi^ 

since ...»....•.« 00^S0f 

CanllngeBtFuHd,a(a 110,000 

517,60r 

Sondiim. « 423,888 

i0,113;l0O 

t^r* M» «0aWFMMM 
.. i • ^* II' I. 

Ab>iw<— The ttty «f flalem. Ham , kanafipnlniMtif 
lioOD^tod aynar hm elapmd mmi h rnkm Um m^a^ 
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ILLIBfOBBCOIDa. 



flUnolfi Bouds. 

Cturi vf Chancer ^f A'tntf York, Octo&eTf la40, ai 

Stai'e or TcLiNOia v. Dci-AriELD. 

The offkers of a state wbo ate authorized to borrow mo- 
ney fof Ui iisc» caimot ccuiUact lo scH oniJ df liver ihc public 



to go out of their hanil» before tbeyjxad received ihe money 
ftgrced to be tofined, cannot nmount to a general UBage toeell 
BtHie stockn on n credit. 

Inde«dt t-hc very idea of seliing these state t>onde on a 
i^rvditp ia cntiu'ly inconaisienl with the spirit cf the Btalutea 
of Illinois under i^hich these bontI» ^erc to be iuued. These 
ilale sccuritie* in the handa ofita ngenU, -were not an artide 



eecuritica on a credit, wlihoui mi eipresd authority for t^iat I of merchandii»e. The object was to borrow money ^ not to<eH 

piir|K)«e. ! fttock in the ordinary way itt which titock held by individual* 

Where certain otlkers of the state of lUinob were •Qlhor- ^ ia sold. The itatule does indeed auttiorize the ag^nt* of th» 

ized to conirncl for ioana upork state stack, payable in iniilal- st^nte to contraet for loans — fKiynbb by riiNtalmejits, na the 

tnent«, under an express prohibUiun that the stock should not money may be wanted for the use of tb# state ; but this doe» 

be sold for less than iu par value ; and the ollicers sold the not imply that the lenders are to receive the eeeiiritics of the 

■tfM-k on n credit, the money 10 be paid to the itaie in pcriodi- borrowers before the money agreed lo be loaned ia actually 



lent. I am not awnre that my wnc and solvent man ever 
borrowed money by giving hia negotiable sccurtliea in ad- 
vance to the lender, tuking pay in his promit^es instead of 
caih ; unices thone promises were put in such a form fkn to be 
convertible immciliulcly into cash, at iome rale, and wero 
intended to be lioid at a discount, lo mii^e the money cke^ 
where. In lliii* case, however, the agents of ihc state contract 
to deliver the pec urities of their govcrnmeDt In advance, and 



eal payments, without interest, although the bonds were lo be 
delivered in tidvance and were lo be on inlerest immediately; 
it was heldj that ihc tnmsaction was wholly unauthorized and 
iUegah { 

This waJ en application for an injnnttion to restiazn the 
defendant froin i»elling/hypotbetalingt or parting wiih certain 
bonds or certtficaies ofpubhc stock of the state of llbnoin, or 

the proceeds thereof, and for the appointment of a receiver of ; to take a mere ngreemenL which iit noi negotiable to pay the 

the bondft or eetiificatoa wiiich remained in the bands of the money to the state, by inplaloients, at iVatuie times. This ia 

defendant, and of the proceeds tn avails of such of the slock not a'borrowing of money, hut is a sale of the slate securities 

at bad be«n sold. as an article of merchandise, on a credit, without any ■uthori^ 

The bonda for three hundred thousand dollars of the stock ty cipressed or implied to Rive such credit. The necessary 

were signed by the gfovernor and auditor of the ataie, and re suit of such a Iranji'ietion must be, if there is any great fall in 

counieraigTicd bj the treasuicr, us directed by the act of ihe the price of the slock before ihc time for lliie actual payment 

ninlh of January/iaSfi^ for the con^lruction of ihe Illinois of the money ntriffes, ihot the borrower will be unable or 

and Mirlugan Conal ; and the bonds of two hundred and unwilimg to fultil hia agreement^ and the stute will loso 

eighty three thousand dollars, the residue of the stock, were its seeurilies. Upon this ground, therefore^ as well as 

silked by the fund commiBfiianers, and were countersigned ' upon the ground Ihnt ihe *a\vii of the slock were below iti» 

by the auditor, os authorized by the act of February, IhBT^ par value, ihc agreements with the defeudanu were wholly 

to establish and maintain a general sy Gtcm of internal improve- unnutboriKed. 

ment. The interest upon ibe hrsl Iwnds, at the rote of six It is paid, however, that the elate of lltinoja hos confirmed 

per cent, per annum, was payable semi-annuiilly at New York tbe acb* of its agents, who made these sales, and thet it i» 

or Philadelphia, at the option of ilie holders^ ind the princi- now too late lo rescind the agreements as having been made 

pel reimbumahle at either of those |vkcefl at the pk-aiure of without authority. No oificer or agent of the state had any 

the state, after the year IBGO^and the other bonds were pay r- ' power to make or to authorize the making of such contrncta 

hie in the Fame manner^ except that the principal was not originally ; and of course none of them had the power to con- 

rcimbursabk- until nfler the llrsl of January, 18T0. The firm them afterwards. For n« person c^in confirm an un- 

tirat parcel was reteivcd by llie defendant under an agree- aulhoriied agreement made by another, unless he had hrm- 

ment made by the agmita of the governor, who was au- self the pwer to authori74r the making the agrtTrnenL Ai 

thonzed by law lo apiwint ogents to borrow money upon the sovereign |K>wer of the state, by its legislative act, had 

such storks for the making of the canal ^ under an e3(pfi»^ prohibiled any of it« officers or agents from celling its stock 

prohibilion, however, runtjiined in the M«tute, that the Anrk 1h?1mw their par value, it follows, of couree, that nothing shofi 

ahoutd not bo sukl for iem than its par value. And the last of a law of the state proceeding from the ean^e atithority can 

parcel was received by the defendant under an agreement legalize the traDsaction. 

iMrf awilh the fond oommis^iien. They were authorized lo ' I admit that the general financial agents of the slate mi^ 
mtke loans of money fcr tiie hitemal improvement of the ' sometimes iiit«cpoaetheirpefwe»ta protect hsinteresbwhew 
sUte, and to issue such bonds for the money loaned thereon, ' they are endangered hy the UBaotborised ads of etheia. And . 

Vat «ndcir a amilar restriction, that the stock or bonds should probably in this case those agents might have made an ar- 

not in any event be sold for less than par value. The bonds rangcment with this defendant, for a return of the secvritiet 



im both cas^ wore sold to the defendant on a credit, the money 
to bo paid to the state in periodical payments without tnlereot > 
•Mfaough the bonds were to be delivered to the defendant in ' 
adrattoei <lid wer^lo bear ksterest immediately. The defend- j 
lal had paid to the agents of the state about $170,000 to- 1 
wards the bonda, but had made de&ult in meeting the other 
fakitalments as they became due, leaving more than four 
huadred ^heiisaDi doHara of the amount of the bonds ddiver- 
^ itiU due and unpaid according to the contncts. 

HofiM/ Web9ier and WiUiam JCent for tbecompkinant 

<a^ Qriffin Old JS. 8. Van Wmhle for the defendant. 

^▲LWo^TH, CuAHciLLOB, aftcT goiug over various posi* 
tMJns taken by the counsel, concluded as foUowi : 



which he had not sold, and a compromise of theclftim iii*ains| 
him for the others to pieveBl an enlirc Uj«sof thiji sUkIc, win eh 
a court of jiisticc would consider as binding upon the Riaie. 
But if the} bud any power to make a MrtUemeni uf ihe claiaa 
of the state ;i|rmiiii$t the defendant for ibe stock received by him ■ 
under thes( rknaiiihortzed agreements, it must bti to ms^e an 
agreement m tbe nature of an accord and sasrsfaction of the^ 
claim, and not by way of alHrmance of the original unauthor^ 
ized contracts. 

Whether any such power existed it cannot be netes M u y 
now to determine ; for there b no groond of pratence^fn tbb» 
case that there has been an -aeoord or satisfaetioft. Tk* de* 
fendant has received and retains tbe bonds ef tbe state to th» ' 
araeont of $588,000 and baspaidlliereen bat $170,000. Thn ^ 



I balanee he has neither paid, nor agreed to pay except by the 
jEIvftp if the OM^e was otherwise aa to sales of stocka b»- { original contrada which be new refases to folfif. TIhe foet 

that one branch of the legislatdre ef Itthwia temporarily con- 
cQired in the report of itseemnittee that these- oonfActswerv^ 
unautlioitaed^ eookl not hmi^ the effect to finjm^hfei by d«» 
predating the stocks which he had piwrioosiy aold. A«dlf^* 
he did not wisb to aoslifa a leas en those WhM HiCB WMNdn - 
ed on k«id» 4da proper wmim^n^ to oilkr' to ratonr Utoin to^' 
t^ ^enlB of tba slnti^ iastaad of aallinc titoM> j jH mM ii m »^ 



iMgiog lo in^iduals« that would not anthoriaa the oflieais 
•r aganu of a stote, who were authorized to borrow money 
for ita use, to contract to sell and deliver the public securities 
•■ a credit wilttoot An axprcsa anthori^ fof that purpose.— 
The two Off thiea recent instances in which states have had 
ifnt toisfortnmi t» Isoa large amounts of their stocks, in con- 
to m e— a of j^ wimfcn rfi h sii mm ^ ^ a« ftrirt(t 41ie stock 
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« iMi^ ad tlMBMbjr «oaip«niiif th* itoto «B pi^ to 
. whoto nomiMl amotmt •£ the bondf whkh be had obtained 
from the agaaUi of the fttaie without aathoritj^ If the bonda 
had beea aeot bj him to Engiaiid to be aoU ■• wiggartwl by 
hm eottnael he eboiild hare ofiered to vetnm them, aa aoon 
aa they oookl be aeat lor aad receired bach from that ooud- 
toy. 

The flo ntf rt i for the delhrery of the bonda being wfaeBy 
unauthorized, and there having been no aubtequeni ratifioa- 
lion by the k«ielaliire power of the aCate of Ittinoia, er any 
officer or agent who had the power to ratify thaw HIegal 
aalea of the etock, an injunction niuat be granted aa pnyed 
for. And it most aho be referred to a maatar in the city of 
New York to appoint a reoetrer, and to toke from him the 
foqmidte aecurity ; unlees tlie eoaplainanta ihouid pro^Mr to 
have the New York Lile Ineuraikca and Tmat c;oinpaay af^- 
pmted Boch fvcerver, in wfaicfa caae no aacurity ia to bei«- 
anirBd. The daff iidant pqet alao aatign and delirer o^er to 
me recener, on oath, under the dnection of the maimer, anefa 
•f the stock or bonda, if any, aa are now in hia p owa nii o u, or 
under hia power or control, and the proeeeda ef ancfa atacfc 
ar bonda aa have been eold, pledged, or hypothecated bylnm, 
•ad all contracto and aaeoritiea and other jprapertf tahen 
tnerefoT* 

The recaci«r ia to have the nanal pvweia lor the oaover- 
eion of the aecoritiea and proeeeda of avch aalea hito meney; 
and to depoait each money in the Troai Company to aeomnn- 
lato aa oAen ai the awn of $1000 •haH be leeelved beyond 
iha neeeaiary expeneea of the traat The Ilfinofo bonda* if 
any, are not to be aold br the receiver, bat are to bedapoaitod 
in the Tmat Company tor lafe keeping, to abide the ftirther 
Oidar of tina eowl — Sett^n Law Hep^rter, 



City and Trannient Poor of Ckarletton, — The following 
la a statement of the number ef peniona* with their places of 
nativity, admitted into the Poor House of this city, from Sept 
1, 1839 to Aug. 31 1840, viz: Charleston 58 ; South Caro- 
lina 36; North Carolina 10; Georgia 10; Tenneaee 1 { 
Fk>rida 5 ; Virginia 10 ; Maryland 7; Massachnsetts 16 : 
Connecticut 4; N. Hampshire 5; Maine 5; New Jersey 2; 
N. York 25; Pennsylvania 21; Miasiasippi 1; Louisiana 3 ; 
Shode Island 3; West Indies 5; Canada 3; England 3 1 Scot* 
tend 28; Ireland 148; France 17; Spain 2; Portugal 4; Itoly 
9; Germany 29; Sweden 3; Denmark 2; Norway 3; Holland 
1; Ci^ Poor 58; Tiaiwent il3— Total 501.r— C&ar/ra^an 
Cenrter. 



Thn ^MoUfy «f nte whick feu in BoitoB ott 
5 .13 inches. 

The Tides at PorfaBBoath were hifl^ tiban tibay had] 
ftraiae yeais.-^i'^namanlil JournaL 



B^k TVd;^— We hw^ bad tmee^fy m 
eoorae ef tidea. On Tnesd^ the water eoteied many wharvev 
and filled many eelUM which are inreiy rsaebed by thatide^ 
and considerable damage wasdone. The Bamitable Pmriot 
remarka that the wharves 4if that plaee were aM awep^and 
thai the tide waa said to be a foot higher than waa aver be- 
fore known there. This ia occasioned by thefuiunanea 
of a long Noithsaaterly atoim, with a high couna oiBpaag 



From the ibUowingeztiaeta it wifl appear dut IbetUia 
have been unnaaaOy high all along our coast, owfaig probably 
to the prevalence of N. B. winds. 

JKffh Tidir.— The water of tfaeEast Ktver at eleven oVIdck 
Mi morning, wsa quite above the wharves, overflowing a 
greater part of South street, and in some pfaices running up 
as iar as 'Front street The cHbu-s in the neighborhood of 
the doeks, which are itot protected in some way, are com- 
pletely fiOMt with water. 

^tw York iSvenin^ Powt 



In PortiamI, aeeording to the Eastern Argosi, the tidoT 
three teet above the ordinary high water maik. It waa, laa 
preanmey aa mnch above the height ef ordmaiy iMan tideahi 
Boston^— J^asfsfs Wotkly Jour. 

Jhi>fi.-*The Mfai which was pMitfng tpon «ia dnring te 
whole of eleetion day was one of the moat coptona which haa 
happened for aonie time. In thespaceef S3ho«re,itiiBBto 
the depth ef 6 .18 inchea, which b the greatest qnan^ 
which has Aflen widiin the same space af time for aewcal 
yenmpMt^/A, 

KMlem Storm— ocean Sw<^ Jtc 

The eastrHy storm that haa we v aii e d Ibr ae many digr% 
haa created an unusuri tide, and don* Bnich w^ffij to tfte 
lower wharvee, and the property npan than. It has caused 
a remarkable swell in tbebay,whtohhnaiiM»8ix foetahawa 
Nidumt beach, where the emgaa are daslnng over tiie roeka 
in awful majesty ; whilst at great Kahant» tibsy have thui w n 
their sprey over the billiard room, beeidea eaicying alaaea of 
considaiable siae, aa fv aa the fielda m the vidni^ of Ihn 
cottages af Messrs. Seam and CniwnhislueU. The efiecto of 
the storm at the peninauhi have been disthieily visdife, wii^ 
a good glass from some parte nf die eky, piiaanling a sohi- 
lime spectacle, and large parties hftve gene to^iewite eflbate 
upon the beadi, where thonsanda of fish hiva 
ashore from their storm-dlstmbed eaiwfiift 

In the harbor, it is thougfal that mvch damspahas 
done to the. islands, particnlai|y at Gteen Island, where it is 
leered that two dwelibg hoaaea hate bean washed nteay.r* 
The fishing ereft have been unable topot aol, and we hapa 
had no fish market for eight dayisg — an auMiisnue of a 
lyone in t teenty yeara^ and ai' 
the menoiy of the ohlest houaakaeper. 

ft P. M, The oater Telagnph atatkm m^oM the Haa 
boilings on Green fsUnd to reamin aafo tmi onii^aMd bgr 
the sterm.^-— i^MlMi Trmm*, 

The Boston Post, apedtmg of the 4lQfm,eay8t « te Into 
heavy M. of rain has acodneed great Irariiete in many aeo- 
tionsoftheaeontiy. Hera the tadea iHtre been verf kiigh— 
filfing many oeQaiik 



Maku^tmWi beeeonby wft ae ne e to onr Weather Ra- 
«ord, that the quantity of Rain which haa fiiHen in the past 
week ie very great. In 26 housa from Monday morning to 
Tuesday morning Jive and a quarter incAe* foil, and on 
Thursday 90 hondretha of another indw On the 39th and 
aOth of October, two inchea foU, Making 8 inebm and LS 
hundredths in the shod ^aaa of a fortni^ 

.Fx.Mn the 14th of June to Iha lith of 3epteBbsa» it rein, 
adsaventeen tiavi^in an m#>s«iriny m^j i ^ i^hf ^^ ^ 

tandredthe. From the l4ihof Sept. to Oat 2«tL 
Maettringl.l7inehea. 

The katJiinhiabMMghtu»amnn^a»an that 4te 
«( tha jmrwiU %sflhMt.thnaaMMathar.yaai%Mt 



Qm atraete and honsea are aasr a a m ni d aavenl Incfaaa 

with snow, which commenced falBng this mornhig, and slil 
continues to descend abundantly. This is the fint snow- 
atouB we have had this aeaaon. The aataz«».th«ifor,hM 
been mild andi 
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Conquest of Illinois. 

The foUowkig very iiitereBtiflg narrative ia ft part of an 
•ddresa deKvered on the 4th of July last, by the Rev. J. M. 
Peck, and published in the " Louisville Literary News Let- 
ter/' After alluding to the Declaration of Independence, 
mnd the dreomslances of the country when it was adopted, 
he proceeds as follows : 

" At that period, with the exception of a few feeble settle- 
ments in Kentucky, then a colony of Virjartnia, this ' Decla'* 
ration* was made by the people on the Atlantic borders of 
our country. Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and the whole 
region northwest, belonged to Canada. The southern and 
Western portion of our republic belonged to Spsdn. Neither 
had any part in the Declaration of Independence* 

" The French, originally and justly, claimed the valleys 
of the Ohio, Wabash and Mississippi, Michigan, the North- 
west, the Lukes and the Canadaif, by right of discovery and 
settlement Between 1673 and 1G87, this valley was vis- 
ited at various periods — first by Joliet and Marquette, then 
by Lasalle and his companions, for purposes of discovery, 
trade and settlement. During that period Detroit, Chicago, 
Peoria, Cahokia, and Kaskaskia had their origin in the traij- 
ing posts of these early adventurers. The Mississippi was 
navigated, the coast along the Gulf of Mexico explored to 
the mouth of the Colerado of Texas, Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
the upper Mississippi, and the Falls of St. Anthony were all 
visited by the enterprising French. A line of trading posts 
was established along the northern lakes, from Ontario to 
Michigan. At the commencement of the eighteenth centu- 

S, these explorers penetrated the Wabash valley, by way of 
aumee and the lakes. Yincennes, as a trading post, was 
established before 1710. These colonies were founded un- 
der the authority of the King of France, with whom the In- 
dian tribes along these rivers entered into treaties of friendship, 
and placed themselves under the protection of the grand 
monarque. And the crown of France maintained the juria- 
diction thus acquired over this whole valley until 1 7(53. — 
The war between France and Great Britain, which broke 
out in 1754, deprived the former of all its possessions in this 
countiy. Canada was ceded to Great Britain, as a con- 
quered country, which included the upper Mississippi valley, 
and that of the Ohio and Wabash, and Louisiana was ceded 
to Spain. 

" but Groat Britain, previous to this war, set up a claim to 
the Illinois and Wabadi country, from a cession made by 
the Iroquois confederacy. The Iroquois, or * Five Nations,* 
as they are known in early aboriginal history, were the Ro- 
ntans of NorUi America. They claimed this country by 
light of conquest, from its native tribes the Illinois confcder- 
•(rjr. The truth of this conquest, and the legality of this 
dflom, are exceedingly doubtful. But in 1701, by deed of 
sale, the Iroquois surrendered to Great Britain the vast tract 
of tenitoiy lying south and east of the following boundary : 
' Beginning at the Mississippi, up the Illinois river, and 
mnning south and east through Dlmois to Lake Michigan ; 
Across this hike ; thence the west end of Lake Huron, and 
embracing the country of the Messasaugua Indians, on the 
north side of Lake Huron, into Upper Canada,' Ac. The 
▼aMty of this title rests wholly on the justice of the claims 
of the iMqaoM to this country by conquest, which is very 
doobthil. At the treaty between France md Great Britain^ 

vouin— 13 



in 1763, this country as a portion of Canada, fell into the 
possession of the hUer, and tlie British flag, in 1764, w^ 
hoisted at Kaskaskia, Fort Charteres. Cahokia, Post Vinocm, 
Detroit, and throughout the Canadaa, while Spain, aa m 
ally of Great Britain, received her title to LoiiisMLna. 

*' This brief sketch of colonial history, shows that the op* 
per Mississippi valley, on the east side of that river, iochidtag 
Illinois, held an undivided political relation with Canada^^ 
It stood in this relation on the fourth of July, 1776. Hi 
population was not represented in the American copgrew» 
and had no more part in the Declaration of Independeooe 
than that of the Canadian provinces. It becomes, then, an 
interesting question, how this vast and beautiful coantry be- 
came disconnected from the Canadaa, and made a pan of 
the United States and tenitories t 

** It is true; the treaty of 1763 defined the boundaiy b^ 
twecn the United States and Great Britain, by a Ime diawB 
through the great northern lakes to the north-west comer of 
the Lake of the Woods. But why was this countiy aunci^ 
dered by Great Britain, and Canada retained t Why baa 
not monarchical power and colonial auljectton been held 
over this fair portion of the Anusrican republic ? What 
claims could the United States urge to a country, for tha 
most part a wildemees, and not included b the DeclaretioB 
of Independence 1 True, Vh-ginia had a claim on this 
country in 1783, which the next year she ceded to the U. 
States ; but how came Virginia by this title t 

''Fellow-citizens : I have furnished these memoranda aC 
the political history of this country and raiifed these ques- 
tions, preparatory to a sketch of one of the most importaaC 
incidents of our revohitionary history-one of the most daring, 
self-denying, and chivalrous enterprises of the war. I alluds 
to the conquest of Jliinois, in 1778, by General George 
iiogero Clark, 

** I know not which to admire the most, the boldness of 
the plan, the secrecy of the enterprise, the fortittide aad ia 
domitable perseverance in its prosecution, the adroitne« with 
which it was managed, or the signal soccees whidi crowned 
the whole expedition. 

" At the period of Clark's expedition, Fort Chorteree waa 
the principal British military poet on these Waters. This 
fortification, now a heap of mouldering mine, had been 
erected by the French government about 1720, at an ex* 
pense of nine millions of livret, or one million seven hun* 
dred and fifty thousand dollars of our currency^ Another 
fort was situated on the blufis, east of the Kaskaskia river, 
and commanded the town. A third was at Cahokia« The^o 
fortifications were much out of repair, and had but few sol* 
diers. No apprehension was entertained of an invasion, and 
least of all did the commandmg officer, M. Rocbeblave, or 
his subordinates, dream of an attack from the quarter finom 
whence it come. At Post Vincent there was but a amaU 
number of regular troops stationed. 

" The object in maintaining these frontier posts, so for 
removed from the theatre of war, waa to protect the trade, 
and hold an influence over the Indians. The eonfoderaciea 
and tribes from the Mississippi and northern lakes to the Af* 
legheny mountains, were the fiiends and allies of Great 
Britain. They resorted to these posts for their supplies, and 
were thus furnished with the means of aimoying the infoat 
settlements of Kentucky. Henry HamtHoa, lieot. geveraor 
at Detroit, and commander-in-chief over this whole r^ioo, 
opened a regular market for the purchase of American sealps^ 
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hence denominated by Clark, the * Hair-buyer GeneraV 
Sach was the state of aflairs in relation to this country, be- 
/bre it was subjugated by Virginia. 

•* The year 1775 was memorable for the arrival of George 
Rogers Clark to the settlements of Kentucky. His appear- 
ance, as described by H.Marshall, the historian of that state, 
was well calculated to attract attention. It was rendered 
particularly agreeable by the manliness of his deportment, 
the intelligence of his conversation, the vivacity and bold- 
ness of his spirit for enterprise, and the determination be ox- 
pressed of becoming an inhabitant of the country. He fixed 
on no particular residence, was much in the woods, incident- 
illy visiting the forts and camps, cultivating an acquaintance 
with the people, and acquiring accurate and extensive know- 
lodge of the country. 

** GtD. Clark was bom in the county of Albemarle, and co- 
lony of Virginia, 1783 — the same year thai Washington 
visited the French posts on the Ohio ; and like Washington, 
■Uo, be was empK)yed for several years in land surveying. 
Little is known of his early years, and the manner and ex- 
tent of his education. He is said to have been much devoted 
to mathematical studies, and was also distinguished for his 
minute, correct and extensive knowledge of geography. In 
Dunmore's war, as it was called in Virginia, he commanded 
a company, and performed valiant services against the In- 
dians. So much of military talent did he display, that he 
was offered a commission in the royal service, wliich, from 
ihe troubles then arising between the colonies and Great 
Britain, he patriotically declined. 

** At the period of his first visit, Kentucky was the favorite 
theatre for young men of romantic enterprise, who panted 
for chivalrous achievements. In 1775, he visited Harrod's 
station, and other places. He then held the title, if not the 
eoromissioD, of major, and by general consent was placed at 
the head of the irregular troops of KentUQky. The same 
season, st his suggestion, a general meeting of the settlers 
was called at Harrod^s station, to consult upon matters per- 
taining to their eommon interests ; and Clark, and a man 
by the name of Jones, were chosen delegates to the general 
assembly of Virginia. The appointment could give them 
no authoriry to a seat, for Kentucky was not then legally 
attached to the Old Dominion, but it gave them importance 
as the agents of the Kentucky colony. 

**By the time of their arrival the legislature had adjourned ; 
but they remained to obtain from the governor and council 
suppUes for the defence of the settlements against the In- 
dians. After much negotiation, he succeeded in obtaining 
four hundred pounds of powder, to be delivered to his order 
at Pittsburg, for the use of the inhabitants of Kentucky. 

"At Fort Pitt, Clark and Jones found Indians lurking about 
as spies on their movements, and, with several boatmen, and 
by indefatigable efibrt, they reached Limestone safe with the 
ammunition. For several succeeding months, Clark was 
engaged in contests and skirmishes with the Indians, who 
at that period incessantly harassed the settlements of Ken- 
tucky. He saw that the source of Indian depredations ex- 
isted in the British posts of Detroit, St. Vincent and Kaskas- 
kia. If these could be taken, the streams of Indian barbarity, 
which spread desolation over Kentucky, would be dried up, 
and a counteracting influence exerted over the savages. So 
strongly was he impressed with the importance of such a 
movement, that, in the summer of 1777, he sent two trusty 
naen, by the names of .Moore and Dunn, under tlie cover of 
Indian traders, but in reality as spies, to reconnoitre these 
remote posts of the enemy. These emissaries returned suc- 
cessful, and reported great activity on the part of the militia, 
■nd that great encouragement was given to the Indians in 
their barbarous and unprovoked warfare upon Kentucky. — 
They reported also, that constant efforts were made by the 
British garrisons to prejudice the French population against 
the * Long-hnives* as the Virginians were called ; repre- 
senting them, and especially the fi-ontier people of Kentucky, 
as being far more barbarous and ferocious than the Indians. 
This exploration Clark kept a secret, even from the Ken- 
tuckians. 

*In October, 1777, he again visited Virgmia, to divulge 
his plan of the conquest of Illinois to the governor and coun- 



cil of that commonwealth, and obtain such aid as they could 
bestow. He first opened the project to Patrick Haniy, lb* 
governor, on the 10th day of December. At first, the got- 
cmor was captivated by the brilliant project of striking such 
a blow against the enemy, and the savage allies ; but it was 
hazardous, and success depended mainly on secrecy. Seve- 
ral conferences were held with the governor and council, to 
whom Clark divulged all his plans, and answered all objec- 
tions. To bring the subject before the legislature woukl 
defeat the object of their expedition, the success of which 
depended so much on secrecy. 

" The result ot these conferences was full approbatioo of 
the project ; and Patrick Henry, George Wythe, George 
Mason and Thomas Jefierson, like true patriots and worthy 
sons of the Old Dominion, pledged themselves in a written 
obHgation, that, should the expedition prove successful, their 
whole influence should be employed with the legislatiire to 
obtain a bounty of three hundred acres of land for ererj 
person who would volunteer and serve in the expedition. 

"On the 2d of January, 1778, two sets of instructions 
were made out by the governor and council — the one pub- 
lic, and directing Clark to raise troops and proceed to tba 
defence of Kentucky ; the other private and confidential, di- 
recting him as a mode of defending Kentucky, to attack the 
British posts at Kaskaskia. Twelve hundred pounds in de- 
preciated currency, was advanced him, with an order on the 
Virginia officer at Fort Pitt, for ammunition, boats, and all 
necessary equipments. Kecruiting officers were then sent 
forth. The western parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and 
the new settlements of Kentucky furnished recruits of a 
hardy, daring and enterprising character. After encounter- 
ing difficulties of no ordinary kind, and much delay in pro- 
curing supplies, Clark arrived at the falls of the Ohio in June, 
and encamped and threw up a slight fortification on Com 
Island, opposite Louisville, where he was joined by Capt. 
Bowman, and one company from Kentucky under CapL 
Dillard. His principal men were Capts. Bowman, Hehn, 
Harrod, Montgomery and Dillard, and he daily expected a re- 
inforcement of four companies, raised in the Holston countiy 
by Major Smith. He now disclosed to his troops that their 
point of destination was Kaskaskia, in the Illinois country. 
The plan met the enthusiastic approbation of his men, ex- 
cept the company from Kentucky, under Capt. Dillard ; a 
large part of which, with the lieutenant, on the morning ap- 
pointed for starting, the worthy captain had the mortification 
to find, had waded the river and deserted. They were pur- 
sued in the morning, overtaken in the woods about twenty 
miles from the falls, and eight taken back, tho rest afterwards 
wandered iu the woods for some weeks, where they suffered 
greater privation and hardships than their comrades who had 
gone on the expedition, before they could get into a fort. 

" On the 28lh of June, 1778, and during a total edij^se 
of the sun. Col. Clark, with four companies, commanded by 
Capts. Montgomery, Helm, Bowman, and Hairod, left the 
Falls of the Ohio, on their forlorn enterprise. Near the mouth 
of the Tennessee river, he found John Duff, with a party of 
hunters, who had recently come from Kaskaskia, and who 
could give important information. They reported that M. 
Rocheblave still commanded ; that the militia were kept in 
g|ood discipUne ; that spies were stationed along the Missis- 
sippi; that a rumor had reached there that the 'Long-luiives* 
had projected an attack, and that the hunters and Indiana 
had received orders to keep watch, and report if anj Ameri- 
can troops were coming that way. They also reported that 
the fort was kept in good order, as a place of retreat, but wm 
without a regular garrison. — These hunters offered to return 
with the invaders. The party landed near Fort MaasaCy and 
secured their boats in a small creek. 

** Whoever has travelled by land from Fort Massac to 
Kaskaskia, in the early settlement of that district, can un- 
derstand the difficulties to be encountered, and the hardships 
to be endured by the gallant band. The whole distance was 
a wilderness without a path. Ponds, swamps, and water- 
courses had to be waded. Clark, who acted under a colo- 
nel's commission, had left all his baggage and provisions at 
Corn Island, except sudi as were absolutely ncc£»ary, and 
as his men could carry on fooL 
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** Under these drcamstances, Col. Clark took up the line of 
march acro« the intervening wildemesB. Let as panse a 
moment, and cakulate the chances of a discovery by the In- 
dians and spies who were on the watch — by a consequent 
ambuscade, and by finding the forts he intended to conquer, 
prepared to give h'ls troops a warm reception, and dicUte 
terms of capitulation. For the most part of their route, they 
found the game on which they depended for subsistence and 
the water scarce. On the third day, John Saunders, their prin- 
cipal guide, got so bewildered that he could not direct their 
course. Suspicion of a design to betray them instantly arose 
among the men, and they earnestly demanded that he should 
be put to death. After wandering over the prairies for a few 
hours, he recollected the course, and, on the fourth of July, 
1778, they arrived within a short di&tance of Kaskaskia, and 
concealed themselves in the woods until night, when they 
again marched. 

"Col. Clark now divided his force into three parties. Two of 
these crossed the river and repaired to different parts of the 
town, while the third took possession of the fort Kaskaskia 
then contained about 260 houses. Persons who could speak 
the French language were ordered to pass through the streets 
and make proclamation, that all the inhabitants must keep 
within their houses under penalty of being shot down in the 
streets. In about two hours after the surprise of the town, 
the inhabitants had all surrendered and delivered up their 
arms to the conqueror. Not a drop of blood had been shed, 
though the victory was complete. The whole management 
fisplayed in a most admirable manner, what the French 
style ruse de £^errr, the policy of war. M. Rocheblave, the 
gmremor, was taken in his chamber; but his public papers 
and documents were admirably concealed or destroyed by 
his wife. 

** From this night we date the independence of Dlinois. — 
Throughout the night Ihe Virginia troops were ordered to 
pstrol the streets, with yells and whoopings after the Indian 
fashion, which, though alarming to the conquered inhabi- 
tants, was a stratagem of Clark to aceompKsh his purposes. 

^ One of the richest and most distinguished citizens of 
Kaskaskia at that period was M. Cerre, said by Col. Clark 
to have been a most bitter enemy to the Americans. He 
had long been a successful trader, but had left the place be- 
fore the arrival of the Americans^ ond was then at St. Louis 
on his way to Quebec. 

** The commander, at once, determined to bring him and 
all his influence to the side of the American interest Ac- 
eordlogly he took po s s essi on of his house and extensive 
merchandise and placed a guard over tlie property. Another 
stratagem was to prevent all intercourse between his men 
and the citizens, and to admit none of the btler to his pre- 
senee except by positive command for them to appear before 
hiaa ; or apparently in great condescension when urgently 
solicited to grant an audience to some humble petitioner.-^ 
By this course of policy he contrived at first to confirm all 
the wont suspicions the British had instilled into the minds 
of the simple villagers, of the ferocity of the ' Long-knives,' 
and then, by undeceiving them, produce a revulsion of feel- 
ings, and gain their unlimited confidence. In this he was 
completely successful The town was^in possession of an 
enemy the inhabitants had been taughrwcre the most fero- 
cious and brutal of all men, — and of whom they entertained 
the most horrible apprehensions, — and all intercourse was 
strictly prohibited between each other and the conquerors. — 
After five days the troops were removed to the outskirts of 
the town, and the citizens were permitted to walk in the 
streets. But finding them engaged in conversation, one 
with another, CoL Clark ordered some of the officers to be 
put in irons witliout assigning a single reason, or permitting 
a word of defence. This singular display of despotic power 
in the conqueror, did not spring from a cruel disposition, or 
a disregard to the principles of liberty , but it was the course 
of policy he had marked out to gain his object. 

** Of all commanders, perhaps, Col. Clark had the readiest 
and clearest insight into tinman nature. The eflect of this 
■tretcli of militaiy power, at first was to fill the inhabitants 
with consternation and dismay. 

** Aft«r some tim« M. Gibault, the parish priest, got p^rw 



mission to wait on Col. Clark, with five or nx elderly gen- 
tlemen. 

*' If the inhabitants of thd town were filled with astonish- 
ment at the suddenness of their captivity, these men were 
far more astonished at the personal appearance of Cot Clark 
and his soldiers. Their clothes were dirty and torn, (for 
they had no change of apparel) — their beards of three and 
four weeks* growth, and, as Clark states in his jonmal, they 
looked more frightful and disgusting than savages. 

" Some minutes passed before the deputation could speak* 
and then they felt at a loss whom they should address ae 
commandant, for they saw no diflference in the personal ap- 
pearance between the chieftain and his men. 

" Finally, the priest, in the most submissive tone and poa- 
ture, remarked that the inhabitants expected to be separated,, 
perhaps never to meet again, and they begged through him, 
as a great favor from their conqueror, to be permitted to as- 
semble in the church, offer up their prayers to God for their 
souls, and take leave of each other ! 

** The commander observed, with apparent carelessness^ 
that the Americans did not trouble themselves about the reli- 
gion of others, but left every man to worship God as he pleased, 
that they might go to church if they wished, but on no ao* 
count must a single person leave the town. All further con- 
versation was repelled, and they were sent away, rather ab* 
ruptly, that tlie alarm might be raised to the h^hest pitch. 

** The whole population assembled in the church as foe 
the last time, mournfully chaunted their prayers, and bid 
each other farewell — never expecting to meet in this world ! 
But so much tlid they regard this as a favor, that the priest 
and deputation returned from the church to the lodgings of 
Col. Clark, and in the name of the people expressed thanks 
for the indulgence they had received. They then begged 
leave to address their conqueror upon their separation and 
their lives. They claimed not to know tt^ origin or nature 
of the contest between Great Britain and the colonies.— 
What they had done had been in subjection to the British 
commanders, whom they were constrained to obey. They 
were willing to submit to the loss of their property as the 
fate of war, but they begged they might not be separated 
from their families, and that clothes an J provisions might be 
allowed them barely sufficient for their present necessities. 

'* Col. Clark had now gained the object of hli artful ma- 
noeuvre. He saw their fears were raised to the highest pitchy 
and he abruptly thus addressed them : — 

** *Wbo do you take us to be ? Do you think we are sav- 
ages ' that we intend to massacre you all ? Do you think 
Americans will strip women and children, and take the 
br«ad out of their mouths 1 My countrymen,* said the gal- 
lant colonel, ' never make war upon the innocent ! It wai 
to protect our own wives and children that we have pen^ 
trated this wilderness, to subdue these British posts, from 
whence the savages are supplied with arms and ammunition 
to murder us. We do not war against Frenchmen. ThB 
king of Franco, your former master, is our ally. His ships 
and soldiers are fighting for the Americans. The French 
are our firm friends. Go, and enjoy your religion and wor- 
ship when you please. Retain your property — and now 
please to inform all your citizens firom me ttiat they are quite 
at liberty to conduct themselves as usual, and dismiss all ap- 
prehensions of alarm. We are your friends and come to de- 
liver you from the British.' 

'This speech produced a revulsion of feeh'ngs better im- 
agined than described. The news soon spread throughout 
the village, the bell rang a merry peal, the people, with the 
priest, again assembled in the church. Te deum was loud- 
ly sung, and the most uproarious joy prevailed throughout 
the ni^t The people now enjoyed all the liberty they could 
desire. All now cheerfully acknowledged Col. Clark as the 
commandant of the country. 

"An expedition was now plannetl against Cahokia, and 
Maj. Bowman with his detachment mounted on French 
ponies was ordered to surprise that post Several Kaskaskia 
gentlemen offered their services to proceed ahead, notify the 
Cahokians of the change of government, and prepare them 
to give the Americans a cordial reception* The plan inai 
entirely successful, end the post wm subjugated without the 
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disaster of a battle. Indeed there were not a dozen British 
fl0fdi0is m the garrison. 

^In all theh' intercourse with ihe citizens, Col. Clark in- 
ilnicCed his men to speak of a largo army encamped at the 
hAh of the Ohio, which wonid soon overrun and subjugate 
^ the Britiidi poets in the west, and that Post Vincent would 
be invaded by a detachment from this army. He soon learn- 
ed from the French that governor Abbott was gone to De- 
ttoit, Mil] that the defence was left with the citizens, who 
were mostly French. M. Gibault, the priest, readily under- 
took an emhtasy to the poet, and to bring over the people to 
Ae American interests without the trouble and expense of 
an invasion. This was also successful, and in a few days 
the American flag was displayed on tbe fort, and Capt Heim 
appointed to the command, much to the surprise and con- 
itemaffoa ef the neighboring Indians. 

" AfWr organtnng a civil government, and providing for 
•■ election of magistrates by the people, Col. Clark directed 
hi« nttention to the subjugation of the Indian tribes. In this 
lie dirolayed the same tact and shrewdness, the same daring, 
Mtd his acts were crowned with the same success as in the 
conquest of the British posts. 

* He alwaya reprobated the policy of inviting and urging 
tho Indians to hold treaties, and maintained that such a 
eooTse was fbnnded on a mistaken view of their character. 
He suppoMd they always interpreted such overtures from 
the government as an evidence of the fear and conscious 
weakneM of the whites. Hence he avoided every intima- 
tion that he wanted peace, and assumed a line of conduct 
tiiat would appear to them that he meant to exterminate 
them at once. He always waited for them to apply and beg 
fi>r a treaty. 

" Tfaeae and other measures, which displayed great pene- 
tration into Indian character and modes of reasoning, were 
completely snccessful. No commander ever sulijugated so 
many war-like tribes, in so short a time, and at so little ex- 
pense of Rfe. 

" His management of the Indians presents a wide field of 
historical research ; but the limits of this address compel us 
to leave it unexplored. 

" The British governor, M. Rocheblave, Col. Clark sent 
jto Richmond, Virginia, by Capt. John Montgomery, who 
also bore his despatches and the triumphant success of the 
expedition, to the governor, who laid the subject before the 
legislature. In Octuher, the same year, an act was passed 
organizing the cuuntry 9/ JifinoU, embracing within its 
fimits the whole territory claimed by Virginia north-west of 
tfie Ohio liver. A government was organized and Timothy 
dc Momabmn appointed lieutenant governor, with extensive 

pOfVCK. 

*'In December, 1 778, Gov. Hamilton marched an expedi- 
tion from Detroit, where he commanded, re-captured Post 
Viooent, and again hoisted the British flag, and made pre- 
wations for an attack on Kaskaskia in the spring, with a 
fhrce of 400 men. A portion of this force being despatched 
y^th Indians to attack the settlements on the Ohio, gave op- 
portonity for Col. Clark to recover Vincenncs. He employ- 
ed Col. f rancis Vigo, then a resident of 8t. Louis, to make 
an exfloratbn of the circumstances and strength of the ene- 
my aft Post Vincent Col. Vigo, though a Spanish subject, 
posaessrd an innate love of liberty, an attachment to repub- 
hcan principles, and an ardent sympathy for an oppressed 
peQ|>le struggling for then- rights. He disregarded personal 
consequences, for as soon as he beard of the arrival of Col. 
Clark at Kaskaskia, and the possession of Illinois by the 
Americans, he went there and tendeced Iiis wealth and in- 
ftoenoe to suatain the cause of liberty. 

"At the request of <3ol. Clark, Col. Vigo, with a amgle 
■errant, proceeded to Vincennes. At the Embarrass he was 
taken priaoner by a party of Indians, plundered and brought 
before CuL Hamilton. Being a Spanish subject, though 
suspeeted of being a spy for the Americans, the governor 
bMl.no power to bold him as a prisoner of war, but forbid 
bim to leave the fort. Entreated by the French inhabitants 
to allow him to depart, and threatened with tho refusal of 
nn aoppUM for the garriaon , the governor rehietantly yield- 1 
.edf'Cii •ooditian tiiat Col. Vigo wooJd sign an arttcla 'not 



to do any act during the war injurious to British inteaootp.' 
'Phis he refused, but consented to a pledge nothing to do 
injurious on his way to Si. Louis. This was accepted, and 
Col. Vigo was permitted to depart in a pirogue down the 
Wabash and Ohio, and up the Mississippi to St Loub. — 
He kept the pledge most sacredly. On his way to St. Louis 
he abstained from all intercourse with Americans — but he 
only staid at home long enough to change his dress, when 
he returned to Kaskaskia, and gave Col. Clark foil and ex* 
plicit information of the condition of the British force at 
Vincennes, the projected movements of Hamilton^ and the 
friendly feelings of the French towards thfi Ameri^ns. From 
him Col. Clark learned that a portion of the British troops 
were absent on marauding parties with the Indians, that the 
garrison consisted of about eighty regular soldiers, three brass 
field-pieces, and some swivels, and that Gov. Hamilton medi- 
tated tho re-capture of Kaskaskia early in the spring. CoL 
Clark determined on the bold project of an expedition to Wa* 
cennes, of which he wrote to Gov. Henry and sent an exprcst 
to Virginia. As a reason for this hazardous project Col. 
Clark urged the force and designs of Hamilton, saying to 
Gov. Henry in his letter. * / knew that if I did not take 
him he would take me.* 

"A boat was fitted up as a galley, carrying two §sm 
pounders and four swivels, and commanded by Capt John 
Rogers, with fort>'-six men and provisions, was despatched 
from Kaskaskia to the Ohio, with orders to proceed up the 
Wabash secretly as possible to a place near the month of 
the Embarrass. Two companies of men were raised firon, 
Cahokia and Kaskaskia, commanded by Capts. Macarty and 
Charieville, which, with the Americans, amounted to one 
hundred and seventy men, 

" The winter was unusually wet and the streams all bigh^ 
but on the 7lh of February, 1779, this fragment of an atnj 
commenced iU march from Kaskaskia to Post Vinceot^-^ 
This was one of the most dreary and fatiguing ezpeditiaDO 
of the revolutionary war. After incredible hardriup^tbaj 
reached the Little Wabash, the low bottoms of wkHoh, fit 
several miles, were covered with water, as CoL ClariL'o lo- 
port affirms, 'generally three feet deep, never under two, ani 
frequently over four feet * Every traveller who over pastad 
this swamp between the Little Wabash and Muddy FoAiD' 
a season of high fioods, will form a correct idea of the aK« 
posure and fatigue of Col. Clark and his gallant bandw^. 
Hitherto they had home their extreme privations and diffi- 
culties with incredible patience, but now tbe spirslo of nMB^f- 
seemed exhausted. There was an Irish dmmmer in tbo. 
party who possessed an uncommon talent in singing 
Irish songs. 

" While the men were wading to tbe waist, nnd 
times to the arm-pits in mud and water, tbeloitile ingennity' 
of Col. Clark, who never failed in n-soorceSfplMedtbelnrfH 
man on his drum which readily floated, while he onte rt ai nod 
the exhausted troops with his comic and mtisieal pow«n. 

" On the 18th day of February, eleven days after their de- 
parture from Kaskaskia, they heard the morning gun of the 
(ort, and on the evening of the same day tliey were on tho 
Great Wabash, below the mouth of the Embarraaa. Tb« 
party were now in the most exhausted, destitute and starving 
condition, and no signs of their boat with supplies. Tha 
river was out of its banks, all the low g^unds covered with 
water, and canoes could not be constructed to carry them 
over before the British garriaon would diaoovor and captoro 
or massacre the whole party. Febmaiy $Oth, they bailed 
and brought too a boat from JPpat Vincent, and from tbe crew, 
whom they detained, they learned that the French -popula- 
tion were friendly to the Americana, and that no snapieiaQ 
of the expedition had reached the British garriaon. Havbig 
crossed the river in the boat, and finding bi« wen trreaolate 
to enter the water, a wide sheet of which lay in their couisa, 
after they had crossed the channel of tbe river, Co\. Clark 
gave the signal, blackened his face with powder and raifed 
tho Indian war-whoop. The talente of the nraaical drum- 
mer were exerted with happy, effect, one of his Imvorite iongs 
was sung, and the whole company joined in dioma. After 
in adkd the ' Sugar Camp,' tiKlbj 
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m sheet of water lay before them, with no Umber or bruih- 
wood to mark out their path, or enable them to ascertain its 
depcb. Post Vincent, tbe object of all their toil and saffer- 
in^ was in sight After a spirited address, Col. Clark again 
led hia troops into the water to the arm-pita. This time he 
stationed Capt. Bowman with a corps of twenty-five men 
in the rear, and gate stiiet orders to ^oot aqy man Ihait re' 
fused to march forward, dealaring that amongst a company 
of such brave, persevering and determined men, no coward 
should live. This was received with a general shout, the 
men rushed into the water, and after the most struggling and 
deep wading, thoy reached the timber and high ground* 80 
much were they exhausted by fasting, and such long expo- 
sure in the water, that many of the men fell when they reach- 
ed the dry land. They were so fortunate as to capture an 
Indian canoe with a quarter of beef, and some com and tal- 
low. This made into soap recruited ^ almost famished 
men. 

" Having captured a Frenchman while shooting ducks, 
Col. Clark availed himself of the opportunity to execute a 
moat fiingular strati^eni. He wrote a letter addressed to the 
peopfe of Vincennea, as folbws : 

* To the inhabitanU of Vincennes : Gentlemen — Bchig 
now within two miles of your village with my army, deter- 
mined to take your fort this night, and not being willing to 
surprise youf I take this methoKl of requesting such of you, 
as are true citizens, and willing to enjoy the liberty I bring 
you, to remain atiil in your houses. And those if any there 
are, that are friends to the king, will instantly repair to the 
fort, and join the hair-butir siif bmal, and fight like men. 
And if any such aa do not go to the fort, shall be discovered 
aflerwaidsr Uiey may depend on severe punishment. On 
the contrary those who aro true friends of lil>erty, will be 
well treated. G. R. Clabk.' 

" This singular epistle, as Clark had destined, had a two- 
fold e£kct, and displayed his astonishing insight into human 
nature. Its imposing character inspired the inhabitants who 
were friendly with confidence, and filled the enemy with 
terror and dismay. As no one imagined an expedition at 
that seasoB could crosi^ the waters from Illinois, the impres- 
sion was made that tl>e town was about to be invaded by a 
large army from Kentucky. This impression was confirm- 
ed by several messages being sent in under assumed names 
of gentlemen known in Kentucky, to their acquaintances 
in Yineennes. 

'*The same day about sun-set, (Feb. 33,) the American 
forces set off to attack the fort. To confirm the impression 
that the invaders consisted of a large arn\y. Col. Clark di- 
vided his men into platoons, each displaying a different flag, 
^nA aflsr marching and countermarching around some 
mounds within sight of the fort, and making other demon- 
atrations of numbers and strength till after dark, Lieutenant 
Bayley, with fourteen men, was sent to attack the fort — 
Thlspflffty li^ within thirty yards of the fort, defended by a 
bank, and safe from the enemy's guns. No sooner was a 
port-bole opened than a dozen rifles were directed to the 
aperture — one soklier was killed, and the rest could not be 
prevailed upon to stand to their guns. 

•*On the mornmg of the 24th, at 9 o'clock. Col Clark 
sent a flag of truce with the following letter, while has men, 
for the first time in rfx days, were provided with breakfast 
The letter of Clark is characteristic of the man ; 

**'Sir — ^In order to save yourself from the impending 
storm that now threatens you, I order you immediately to 
surrender yourself^ with all your garrison, stores, dbc dic.*- 
Fer if I am obliged to storm, you may depend upon such 
treatment as is justly due to a murderer. Beware of de- 
stroying stores of any kind, or papers or letters that are in 
your possession, or hurting one house in the town. For, by 
Heavens, if you do, there shall be no mercy shown you. 

•* *To Gov. Hamilton. G. R. Clark.* 

** The reply of Gov. Hamilton shown that this daring 
course of Col. Clark had ita intended effect He replies : 

** 'Governor Hamillon begs leave to acquaint CoU Ctai%, 
that he and his garrison are net disposed to b« m^ed into 
wy tction UDworthy Britisii suljeeta.* 



" The attack was renewed with vigor and soon produced 
another message : 

^ <Gov. Hamilton proposes to Col. Clark a truce for three 
days, during which time he promises, that thsre should be 
no defensive work carried on in the ganieen,' on c^nMtion 
that CoL Clack will observe, on his part a like cessation of 
offensive woil^ ; that is, he wishes ts confer with Col. Clark, 
as soon as ean be, end prMnises that whatever mi^ paas be- 
tween them two, and another person, mutually agreed on to 
be present, shall remain secret till matters be finished ; as 
he wishes, that whatever the result of the conference may 
be, it may tend te the honor and credit of each party. If 
Col. Clark makes a difBculty of coming into the fort, Lieut 
Gov. Hamilton will speak with him by the gate. 

« '24th Feb. 79. Hkkbt Hamilton.' 

"To which the following reply was sent; 

** 'Col. Clark's compliments to Gov. Hamilloo^ and begs 
leave to say, that he will not agree to any terms, other than 
Mr, Hamilton turrendering himtelf and garriton priton^ 
er9 at diicretion^ 

" 'If Mr. Hamilton wants to talk with CoL Clark, he wiU 
meet him at the church with Capt Helm.' 

''A conferenee was held as proposed, when Col. Clarit de^^ 
manded a surrpnder, and threatened to masMicre the leading 
men in the fort for supplying the Indians with the means oC- 
annoyance, and purchasing scalps, if his terms were not ac^ 
cepted. In one hour afler Col. Claik dictated the followin|r 
terms, which were accepted. 

"'Ist. Lieutenant-governor Hamilton agrees to d^ver 
up to CoL Clark *Fobt Sacrvillb,' as it is at present^, 
with ita stores, &c.' 

" *2d. The garrison are to deliver themsdves as prisonera 
of war, and aoarch out with their arms and aocouiremeots. 

" 'od. The garrison to be delivered up to-morrow at 10- 
o'clock. 

"^4th. Three days' time to be allowed the garrison to 
settle their aceoonta with the inhabilanta aiul traders. 

" '5th. The oflficers of the garrison to be allowed their ne* 
cessary baggage, dec. 

•* 'Signed at Poet St Vincennes, this 24th day of Peb- 
ruaty, 17T9 ; agreed to for the following reasons : 1st Re* 
moteness from succor ; 2d. The state and quantity of pro- . 
visions ; 3d. The unanimity of the officers and men in it* 
expediency ; 4th. I'he honorable terms allowed ; and laatly; 
The confidence in a generous enemy. 

Hkitrt Hamiltox* 
Lieut governor and superintendent.* - 

" On the 25th of February, Fort Sackville was surrender- 
ed to the American tfoope, and the garrison treated as pris- 
oners of war. The American flag waved on ita battlementa, 
and thirteen guns celebrated the victory. « 

" Seventy-nine prisoners, and stores to the value of 50,' 
000 dollars were obtained by this bold and daring enterprise, 
and the whole country along the Mississippi and Waibaah 
remained ever aAer in the peaceable posscasion of the Ameri- 
cans. Go^r, Hamilton was sent to Richmond, and his men - 
permitted to return to Detroit on parole of honor. 

" On the first of March, 1784, Virginia ceded all right 
and interest to the country north-west of the Ohio to the 
United States, out of which have since been formed the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, and the ter- 
ritory of Wisconsin. 

** Before I close this address let me call your attention to 
the probable consequences of a failure of CoL Clark's ex- 
pedition. 

*< The British government would have had unin4erriwted 
possession of this country, and at the treaty of 1789, it 
would have remained alt^hed to the crown, the samv m 
Canada. 

*« Let it never be forgotten that the independence of DK- 
nois commenced July 4, 1779, when the British flag at 
Kaskaskia gave place to that of the United States. Lei the 
people of these north-western states ever keep in vivid to* 
mcmbranca that all they enjoy as the growth and fruit SC re- 
publican liberty, they owe, under Divine Providence, to "tho 
sag»ci^, enterprise, pefBeveranee and success of the expe- 
<WNipf -Qkfl^OB Koo^UA Clark." 
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Wo copy from the Frankfort Commonwettth the preced- 
ing table of the Revenue of Kentucky, taken from the Report 
«f Thoa«8. Pager Second Auditor, to be cooununiceted by him 
]li his complete report to IIm Legtriatore. Thovgh long, it ii 
An interesting document The new states are furnishing an 
sample worthy of imitation by the older states, in the col- 
lection and arrangement of statisticai facte. In Vol. I. page 
308 we published a somewhat similar view of the rasoufoes 
ofTennessee. For the benefit of such of our readers as may 
be alaimed at so great an array of figures, we haye prepared 
the following samiBaiy :— En. Rse. 

Acres of Land 17,144,889 

Value do. do $127,122,509 

Town Lote '. 21,162 

Value of do #24,495,884 

White Males over 21 109,360 

Slaves over 16 75,431 

Total of slaves 166,817 

Value of Slaves $62,218,88» 

Horses and Mares 331,756 

Value of Horses and Mares $14,395,054 

Mules 30,931 

Value of Mules $1,100,533 

Jennies 1 ,963 

Value of Jennies $219,776 

Catde 490,613 

Value of Catde $2,883,218 

Stores 1,990 

Value of stores $7,270,414 

Carriages 3,353 

Value of Carriages $615,993 

Studs, Jacks, and Bulls .^^,500 

Rates per season $12,964 

Tavern licenses 458 

Children between 7 and 17 129,650 

Value under the Equalizaticm Law • • '$31,698,840 

Total value $272,250,027 

Revenue $275,363 46 



If ei¥ ttaaranttae Re^ulatloiis in 
B«8§la« 

ITie fcflowing infbrmation of a change in the Rusbian 

Suarantine regulations has been officially communicated by 
le Russian Minister to the Department of Slate : 
British vessels, coming from the ports of Oreat Britain, 
laden with American cotton, wilt bo admitted into the Russian 
ports on the Baltic, without having had their cargoes puri- 
fied in the Danish quarantine establishments, npon prodnc- 
tion by their captains of certificates granted by British author- 
Hies or by Rus!«ian or Danish Consols, proving that tlie cotton 
with which they are laden comes really and truly from the 
United States, and has been shipped from a port of €rreat 
Britain. 

llie same disposition has been also extended to alt vessels 
whatsoever arriving laden with American cotton, taken fn at 
any European port (except those on the Mediterranean,) or 
fn any port of the United States, of the healthy condition of 
which satisfactory assurance can be given. — Globe, 



Appolntnaeiits "hy the President* 

Cesaire Delahoussaye, Register of the Land Office at Ope- 
llMisas, Lodisiaoa, vice Robt. N. Kelly, resigned. 

Thomas Womack, Receiver of Public Moneys at Grcens- 
burg, Louisiana, vice Wm. Bickhara resigned. 



• Vagrancy in AVw Torh. — During the last month one 
hundred and twenty-two vagrants were sent to the peniten- 
tiary, from the lower police office only. The number of 
commitments altogether was unpreoedentiy large.— ^tm. 



V. A. JISVIHOi^ YS. 10aSPHftBATITT» 

This was an action brought to recover an alleged balance 
due the plaintiflf for commissioiis, efaargee and advanoBi made 
upon certain consignments of iron candlesticks. 

The defence set up was : 

1 . Tliat plaintiff had sold defendant's merchandise at a 
price below that in which he was limited by a special agree- 
ment with plaintiff, or by what was equivalent to special 
orders. 

. 2. That by general usage in thfr hardware commiesioB 
business, an invoice alone, stating prices without oiher inr 
structions, is a limit bekiw which a consignee who has or has 
not made advances, is not authori^ to sell without fimt 
giving notice to consignon, or d<pianding ne-peymentof a^ 



d. That in conducting the defendant's bntinesi tfaephdn* 
tiff had been guilty of gross negligenoe, by wliich defendant 
had suffered damage to a greater amount thfiii flaintiirs 
whole claim. . 

4. That plaintiff had not rendered any true account of 
sales to defendant. 

5. That pbintitT Iiaving rt'ceivcil a gtitiranty i'otnmlsdoii 
Acrtby waived all elmm on ihepei^onal rfsponaibLIity ofde- 
fent^antf iin<l miiit look to the gcoda in his Uanda, or the pro- 
ceedA of m\&i for iudemmCy for advances. TIiU, it will be 
recynectesl, is the docUme recently laid down by Judgf3 8|<>ry 
in his TrpAtiiK* on Agency, It wm ruJeJ, however, by Judgo 
Pntnani^ thrit thia is nal lawt aji'l that in BUch cases th^ con- 
signee flues not guard nice the market but only tiie Molvsut^ 
of purchasers. 

In reply to the first point of the defence, the plaintiff con- 
tended that no special agreement limiting piices was evec 
made or that if made it had been rescindedr 

On Ibe question of usage-mueh oenflietiDg'testiraony ww 
offered on both sides. For the defence, three ef the mtstie* 
speotnble Comsaission Merohants in the hardwaie b dsi n eM 
in Philadelphia, tesUfied diied^ and expMeiUy tfa«t by the 
custom oi trade in that eity* an-iiweiee stating prices^ wkk^ 
out other instmctions or advioes, is ngaided as e Itmitn 
this branch of business ; and «n equal number, besidesaeveni 
others not regnlar hardware Commission meichaBts, testified 
as positively that they didnel regardrthe invoiee as a»y limit 
to their discretion. 

The defendant also offered the testimony of the principal 
hardware Commission Merchants and others in this city, to 
prove that it was the custom of this trade Through the country 
to regard invoice prices as fimits binding upon consigned 
until afler nodce to consignor ; but the Court confined lli# 
testimony exclusively to the usage in Philadelphia. 

The case appeared to turn ultimately upon the question 
of negUgence. It was proved that the first consignment 
was made in December, 1830, and the last in October 1832. 
That defendant called for an account of sales in August 1 831 , 
that plaintiff promised in October 1832 to render an account 
of the sales on the 1st of January following, stating at th^ 
same time that he had closed the balance of candlesticks in 
his hands and given orders for more ; but that no account of 
sales was in fact rendered till the 19th of July, 1833, when 
it appeared that the plaintiff had sold a large portion of the 
defendant's merchandise for two-thirds the invoice price, and 
the price at which it had been uniformly sold in other mark- 
ets, and at the manufactory, though at the best price it 
would command in Philadelphia. 

The plaintiff contended that from the evidence in the case,' 
it was a fair inference the defendant must have known the 
state of the market in Philadelphia, and that if not, he had 
seasonably objected to the account rendered by plaintiff. 

The jury found for the Defendant. 

S. Bartlett for Plaintiff. 

D. A. Simmons, and A. D. Parker for Defendant. 

^Qston Atlas. 
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joi the UoioB, lor ifa* fmffomcX mmnag Ife power of a 
pwty. Fortonateljr lor tbe coiuKfy it bas IwmI the cfifeet to 
open tbe ey«e of tbe People to the actual oindition ef their 
govenmient, and taught them the danger of canfidifeg fhflir 
tnleraafa %o nen who have lifed too img ia Ihe conJiuM ef 
£xeoutire |)atroQag^ The svbee<|ueBt aetian of ComgicM 
Ml placing indivjiiuala without wwrraat, i^m) heloro iiivealiga- 
Uon, in the scats, and that too where ibeiyaaipipeioned mcm- 



aiB99A€lfi 

ov cor«ftaD» nmiKOTOM ov vxw JxaasT^ 

Td *• L^gWctive Coaoeil, aiti 
General Assembly. 
QeniteMen. : 

Ton aie vi£i at a time of great pdttical jncdlement through^ | hers were absent under the aothortty of the eommitt^ takfaig 

^t the ^untry. At no former perio<^ haye we witnessed a teatunony Co eubstantiale their daima, and the final dedsioa 

IbeKng so deep and pervading. This feeling obviously hM of the House bj a atrtet party vote, without hcaiiag , or evea 

ks foundation m a settled conviction that ihe ^{atioBal Govern- ' fo jnnph as looking at tb<e evidence^ psMcMa e aicene of vio- 

nent is ool odaninisteied in a manner agroesihle to ihe wjants fence and wipng wholly wiibout preoedent or apology. If 

«f the people or for the general weKare. It is in 'rain to as- the trealment which New Jersey has snflered had beca i»> 

«ribe the mighty movemeBts of the People to sudden impulse ceived at the hands of a Ibreign power, war asuat hvra bos* 

or eztraneeos iniuenee. They oan be prompted only by an the inevitable conspquence. But sbe has bean wonnded in 

i»tfg b l en ad fmrpose to eflbct a ehaage in the policy und *' the house of her fnendB" — and a reeoii to force must hava 

aieasure ef the Administration ; and in a Government rest- \ involv^^d not only foes but friends. She has looked to praoefiil 

iflg emMgr ao ^e |»opiiJar will, every good jcitizen ouist \ renoedies, and made her appeal to the justice and patriotlsaB 

yiaU a nsady obedieBce when ihat wiU is &irly and const!- of the country, and all tbe signs of the times give cnerring 

tntMalLy aifoesaad. j indication that the appeal has not been made in vain. A great 

v^.^u»,h>^ »c.»A^. ^f />-«^^.. principle has been uivaded which aflected afike aU the states 

£ac/«cfcrf Member, s/ Con^rm, j ^^^ J[ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ ^„j j^ ^ eminently proper 

Tn the issut of this grrat strug^rZe New Jersey l>a@ a dei^p , that their attention idiould be called to it in a manner adap^ 
jfiteiBflt, Her cUi2i^iib Imvo it eommon deetiay with vh& rest ! ed to secure their most deliberate consideration. ThesnbJMt, 
c»f ilie Uuion ; but wJiitc thc^ jsliar^ in conmio!! burtien? tUey ' I am happy to say, has awakened a lively interest through- 
intt-nJ ulso ti) Bhaic in coimnon pKvilcges. Firmly allach- ' out the country. Nor has it been confined to any party*— > 
«d to the fonxi of Govemcnenl; under n'bLch it hm plenseil a Many of the friends of the Administratian have dKapproved 
benign a at ProviJt^nce u> cast their lot, tliey will be itie h^i the whole proceedings at Washington. Indeed, aB men who 
lo wiihbold due d Leg Ian re to it >so long as ihey sre pemiilied ! look beyond the present stru^rgle, and have a desire to sea 
lo enjoy Lhoie equut ifghts vehich a proper w\f rr«pL<cl do- peace and order prevail, r^nnot hut view ti qs I'evu^TutJDnaTyy 
mands. Recent occiurcnct^ bavo intJced awnkeiic^J a fwHitig ! andsubver«%'eofthe verj f-iinduiinnofreprceeiitaUve goteri^ 
m lb* brp^sr of the great botiv nf ttie PiM>plo of this tjtnte ! paent. Several of the st;iTi' Ir ;i-lrtti]FCti with % i^nrit worthy 
whieha sense Qf wroug, deep wro/ig, inflicted without an ' ofenligbtcped frecmeii, hnvi? liuS^ilv clesrjcfunccd the measism 
apology, must alway inspue. The present House of Ropre- ' as an infringement of tbi: rights of ibo bLati?^. and dedared 
Mntslivee of the United States has denied to New Jersey a ! thisir detcrmbation tonwike toinmnn eau#^ with us. The po- 
right which has never before been denied to any nember of pular indignation has hern exprLSfH m many p1acc«afid ly 
the Union, and which under the Constitution coidd never i Urge assemblies of the Pi<opte \i\ varii^uH pariM of the Union, 
liavo been denied to her; the right of commissioning, aceordr but I recur with special gmtifiiatbn to the »>]enjn pro(£^ of 
ing to her own laws, members to represent her in that body, fifty Ihoiusand of the Inti^Jligont freenieii of Xi'w En^Und 
This light is vital to the very existence of the Federal Go- ; recently assembled on Buhker frill '' Wf prutc^i,*' my^ the 
wiinmnnt, «id if its exercise be denied lo any one of the DeclaraUon pu.t forth on tljut at^£a.di'|i, " against theconOnci 
gtalas no Oongnss can he eonatilucionaily oiiguoized. The of the House of Keprescniduves in iha ca^ of thf Nen Jer^ 
cOampt to.nEl0n4iat8 the enarmity ^af this meaenre by ^harg^ ; eey election. This is not a local, but a general question. In 
lag tha Sena autkaBities with a violation of their tvuat, is an the Union lof the states on whatever linka Ifie bjjppra of in-> 
oawoijdiy aufalarfnge. MHiat has Congceas lo do with yonr justice or usurpation ftdls, it is fek, aod oiig)tt 4» he Ml 
state officers 1 Are not the People of the State competent throughout the whole chain. The cavse of New Jetaey is 
tn pass judfrnant on Iheir own ads without the interCerance ' the cause nf ei^ry #tst0» and .eoMy ato^sathoOBfioe hopoAt* 
of strpngprs wh« have no u^gard to her laws and her institu- , vindicate it*' 

tjonat If there be any question on that subject let it bo i But while we appreciate theaa grateful espqeaBiona of 
aatUed between those officers and their constituents. It is sympathy, let me remind you gent]emeii» that w.e l^v« j so- 
aoificiftttt to command the respect of Congreaa in the first l^n duty to perform. To us as cit^^s of New Jlersey ia 
instance, ihat the commissions presented are genuine and in committed in a special manner the sindicatiQiEi of her ji^ta» 
%Hrffi agreeable to the laws of the Stale. That this prooaed- ', and it becomes every Jerseyman to epibraca the jonly mode 
ing was a violation of .all principle and usage, cannot be made ' preacribed by the constitution to expreas his honest indigna- 
nore QMnifcst t|ian by tha fact jthat it is the first instance of; tion and assert the sovereignty of his stale. The citizen who 
Ihe tod to be found in the parliamentary history of the coun- \ could passively consent to see the seal of his state which is 
tiy qr Iho world. Pudng the three weeks in which this ' the emblem of her aovercignty, prostrated in the dust iiu^ 
question was debated, no precedent either in the records of justly be pronounced unworthy to enjoy the protoctiott which 
this or any other country could be furnished to justify it. I it ensures. It is gratifying to believe thai ihoflB who have 
ahall pot again euter upon the defence of the course pursued thus violated our rights are likely soon to be deprived of th» 
in granting the ODUunissions. That proceeding has been fully ! power to inflict further laoiuids on thr Uniop, hut shonU % 
ex^atned Qn a former ocoaaion, and it has twice received the j like encroachnoent be attempted under any adrainiftration of 
sanctioii of the People of the State. Further to discuss it this government, it will become the doty oi the legtslatjv^ ta 
wouM be an insult to that expression of pobUc opinion from \ convene an Assembly of the people to oQiisider moasofea of 
whi(^ there is np apjpeaL But I go beyond this point.. Wha.t- security and protection. 



ever difference of opinion might exist in reality, or be Ccign- 
ed for party purposes on (hat question. Congress cannot, 
within the legitimate exetriae of its authority, go behind Ahc 
wbA of the State. l*hey must lecog^nise that or there can be 1 
DO return of members from the Stateat all. Afterthat is re- 
cognised, and the member* take their seats, then, fbr rtie first 
time, the mhjfigtX is under the contBoI and diraotion «f the 
House. It has ufiifonnly been so hekl intha House «f fie- 
presontativeaharelofiKr, luid it nfMi>t agd will be ik> j^el^ iMrc- 
adoiv Tt^ ^^ Jersey case will, in all afler times, be con- 
jiidored in in vasion of the rights of one of the sovereign states 



£Jhct ^Public MtOMurcM^ 

We jcannot shut our eyes to the ftot find Cba ^ttoAeoOf 
of public measures, whatever may be Ihtir desigB, la to 
weaken the power andinfloenee aS ^ 8 ia t ca i ttd 4» iac i a aaa 
that of the Presidentand tha Natkmal AdminiaUulioii. Tha 
power of cagulating the niiilia has alws^ahaen oaBeade4 !• 
the States until the reeant attempt to procurcan act of Coo^ 
gress for organi^dng a body of 204),OOJ men. We are iH' 
debted to our ijiUow citixans of tha South for the Uow which 
4his project reeeived at thir outaeC Whether it rfudl levcr be 
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r*«fv«3 or not wSO depend on the power of those who orki- 
noted it The mlitb shoald be cxdosively regulated bj £e 
fltalei. The feelinge of the people m reletion to the robject 
■re widely iM 1111 itt^Mfcwipeirifl— of th» Union. AVith 
ne a eeiapalMs regard ia du« to the rights o( conscience, to 
aeenre which onr ancestors first came to these shores. The 
bankrupt M^ with a dauee afleeting state corporations, can 
have BO other design than that of bringing aH state instku- 
fkAs under the immediate control of the Federal Govem- 
»ent It is ef tery little consequence that the State maj in- 
•OTporaie oompankis. if the NatS<mal Legislature may shut 
tfiein up. The three great projects so lately introduced — the 
Snb-TreMary, a Bankrupt Law» with the power of reaching 
filale eorponCtoiM, and the Mlhtia Bill are all cakulated to 
aeeomulate power in the National Executive and to embar- 
rass or pKMtrftte the nghts of the states. Let the people of 
this oottBtiy waCeh with a jealous eye every attempt to re- 
meve power ftom the hands of their own representatives in 
file Legislatoie (their nei^ibors and friends who are directly 
ieaponsS)te to them ht their acts,) to strangers wmoved £pem 
tkeht influence and who may dispegard their wishes and 
wants with impunity. 

M m^ Nit tmt B i tkiei tf Coh i mU m ^Btti-^enien to 
MaiylamL 

rherewtth tranra^ ihr youroooeidaration the Resoluticms 
and iddreis of the ckiiins of <lfiorgetown in the District of 
Cohunbia agreeably to their request on the sul ject of a re- 
trocession to &e State of Maryland ; also a remonstrance of 
die oittaeos of the entire District, in convention, stating their 
grievanoes at large* Th^ oemplain and with good cause, 
Ibat they have no r ep re s entation in Cengress, whilst they 
snl^ to its legbbtioik Tba invnediate ground of 
;, however, is the refusal of CJongress to re-charter 
I Ib the Dbtriot^ whieh are neeAsd ibr 4ie bneiBeM 
ref the people, and pn r tic ni ar l y so as.no ebjediDM 
wumwKgai lo the banks theoBehes* It will be impoaiAble^ 
te a^ «pimoB, fw onr ieUow^ilioaiw in that Dislrist to prM- 
pns iftibeir piNMMt oenditieak Tbey eve oppressed, and I 
■iinialj hope the hfudatwe wili fender ibem all the Msis- 
lane* m ks pm s er towMds lh» aeeompUriunattt of the efc^ 
4Hy hiMt m fitw* 

MetotuiUnt •/ Connecticut, — ProtecHve PoUey, 

I alB» pOMMt Cnr yeor eeihlewliou, thr EaaehitiuM of 
til f ^gisiai— of tfa»etate ef Cenaeatknt nn ih» eubjeeC 
«fdlape0Meliv» policy. Thy eutpj ee s an e aro est desire that 
Mm liier of onreeoaCry may be protaelBd by law against the 
ptliy ami legisiationeffowjgn govefnuwnts. I trust the 



sion will he thmight n pmper eoetoMpveae the sent innote 
of tfiis Stataan ihet sA j eet , The eomee of affiun and the 
eiasiuiAMMi ef the eocntiy stiftcietttly in&ate thehnport- 
•aoa ef a» enriiF tjialiuii t» it. Neer Jera^ ever has and 
LtMAaMtwilleontfaMelo give hnr mnateniince and sup> 
pMit»tetaelttedpoficy of Che goapmaenta. 

Re9Uuihn9 of Conneettcut^ I^v York, and Xentucky, 
on tie Subject of the National Domain. 

I also fiinoit tha Baeeh^'Mwr pf thn legislature of the 
ntum of OouMDllont, New Yaik and Kenlafihy,onftk0 si^ 
Jeet of ihe Nnienal DenaiA, «dl of which ragwd ii aa the 
M pcopeitgr of «a the dtatea* I preeant them from 
\ totfkoae aMvsytlMgh the sidijeet has bean Mcentfy 
1 eft by the Ligirfalure» and it will be ohserved that enr 
1 inth the veaohitaoiis now auhmiilad* 



Mnoiutiom of Maine, reopectinj the Mrth-Eaotem 
Boundary, 

TW1listipggaaefth»Legfato>wofdteatBtn»f>fainn» 
M i tw i iilng the Nesth-EasCem bowulaiy, ava ahtt h esswil h 
e nhn ntl a d for yew «aosiaflsation» with full «oai4enaa dw* 
Maw J— ty wiHe^at hafonnd leady ta imadtor hm sislw 
I eraiy pCMlkahla nftd iHS*hiAeB0raadMnenls ftoat whct- 



IV 



Fiwmcee of the Stmte, 
wiO faraiah yon at an early day with a 



particular statement showing the condition of the Treasury. 
Bv that statement it will be seen that the or£nary azpenses 
of the State last year lor the soppoii W Qovemment, were 
less by caing #10,004) than the preeeding year, owing is 
part to the shost seoMon of the L^islafrt. It has hem, 
the policy of the Legislature lor the last three years to nuaa 
no mere by tax than was neoessary, with the other reoeipla 
of the Treasury, to meet the cursnit expenses ef the sMe^ 
There ie a debt, as you will pereeive by recurring to Iha 
statement of the Treasury last year, due from the State tn 
the School Fund, arising prinetpally Isr raeneys used ia 
building the State Prison and borrowed doring the year that 
the Legislature omitted to levy a tax. This debt should be 
gradually liquidated and I hope you will UMke provision for 
it aeeovdingly. The Sdiool Fund has been ctmsiderably in- 
creased during the past year by the proceeds of ^ sales ef 
the public bnds al Petlmen, which were directed tobe car> 
Tied to that aeeewtt, so that after dedacttng the earn of S«< 
00# appropriated by laws annually for the purpoee ef edi^ 
cation, there wiH remain a fond not vailing' waehfl wn $9QO^ 
003. The tax for the last year on the Morris Oand ani 
Banking Cknnpany, amounting to $A000 has net been paid, 
llie company ass^n as a reason for deelining te pay it, that 
the capital Is not empleyed for Banking pnipeses b«t he* 
been expended en IheCanaL Aa nodieeretimi waseenMeil 
to the Treasurer by the lefislatuin he pursued under my ad* 
vice, the oomae pointed out by law for collecting the sameh 
It has ever been the frugal policy of the elate to manage il* 
financee with strict regard to its current necessitieB to avaiA 
extravagant appropriations and emhafrassing obligations^*-* 
Anditisosrtaini;y aanbfectof congratulation ihat we ap» 
at this moment ee mp a rniive ly ftee from debt, witfaont beadh 
in the market and coaaeqnenHy exempt from pecuniary dift^ 
ottftles which s^mnch eppvese eoaie of eur sister sta t eai' ■■ 
The ooowe pnaaied by tour immediate pvedeoessors on thi» 
subject wUf, I have no doubt, be serapulMa^ adhered to. 

lAUuUieo* 

In March, 1889, I was authorized by joint Resolution 
of the li*gislature, to appoint commissioners to ascertain, as 
accurately as practicable, the number, age, sex, and condition 
of the lunatice of this State, and the liest means for thek 
relief: and if the erection of a State Asylum should bedeem- 
ita u e< jemaiy 0oet, aad dm. 



ed the best remedy ; to aaeertain 1 
beet location for k, with any eflier focts nt atffia i for dflft uj ^f 
action on the subject Cammlasiotteri were appolnied oooa 
after the passage ef the BeeohAbn. who look upon thamA 
selves the task ef maUng die faveethiaflen, and they htfW 
made afh& report The report ww dehyed by una f nidi ftiy 
causes nntit just atthe does of the last session, so that nir 
action eonid be had at tet tfcne. It haa since been ptMsh- 
ed in painphfot form and dfculated geneml^ throughout tbr 
State. The number of hmatics is asocftsfned to be 859, 
and the number of idiots MB. Ttue is a foarftd nnmbcr, an* 
the wretiliedneeB oftheh eendhion dtuoM awaken onr Hvn^ 
Best interest They are oor ibHow befaigB, suffering nadei^ 
an insemtable decree of Providence, In many casea wMioat 
any fooH ef their own. Utftil a late dinr it was believed 
thik no adequate rafief oonM be aHMed, bnt expe r ience hae ' 
ftilly proved the ability of man, by kind offices, aad by ex- 
tendmg te them the blessings of an Asyiom, in ttll cases t^ 
ameliorate their condition, and hi many to restore them hf 
reason and owftilness hi society. Dunng tte laift snmtner 
I availed myself of an opportunity ef vistUng the Asyhn* 
for the Insane at Worcester, and was derpfy Impressed wiffl 
the benefito of that aoUe and weH condoeted htstitutloo, 
reared by the wisdom and Bherahty 9f the commo u we a ltf i 
ei Mwaai'hnaeiHs. I Invlie year attonlfda to this subject 
widi the hope that New Jerssy wilt not remain behind nef 
abler states in works ef benevolence and diarlty. 

Deaf and Dumb^^and MHnd, 

At the institntiona hi New Yoih and Philadelphia, for 
die instMieUon of the deaf and 4umb, timre are at tho tua« 
fiftaeo persons auppoited at the ex p s aa D ef thn state ani* 
nine persons at the iastitotioa for (he blind.^ ^ 

Coogle 
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School Fund, 

The report of the Trustees of the School Fund will be 
presented during the session. It will embody every thing im- 
portant to ke suggested on that subject. Our institutions, 
our property, the peace and good order of society, in fact 
all our dearest rights, depend upon popular intelligence and 
Ttrtue. The education of all classes in society, i« therefore 
a primary object of legislation. 1'he people all vote and 
their will regulates the movements of government. Our 
people, as a body, are <lisposed to do right and will come to 
safe results when reason and intelligence prevail. 
^Agriculture. 

Tlie great interests of Agriculture should not be over- 
looked. This is, after all, the fundamental interest of 
society, and holds the highest rank among all economi- 
cal questions. Commerce and manufactures more or less 
rest upon it The cultivation of the soil, among the most 
delightful as well as honorable pursuits of life, has claims 
to encouragement. In this state wo are peculiarly an 
agricultund people, and if pains were taken to introduce 
among our farmers the improvements which modern discov- 
ery is bringing to light, and to hold out those rewards for 
honorable competition co indispensable to rouse the energy 
and pride of man, there can be no doubt that our condition 
as a people would be greatly advanced. Experience has 
eufiiciently shown that the prosperity of the farmer is not to 
be judged by the number of his acres, but by the facility 
and skill with which he cultivates them. Public attention 
is awakening to this subject abroad, and I hope to see a cor- 
responding spirit with us. The final report on the geology 
of this State, by Professor Rogers is completed. I have been 
furnished with the volume, and the edition is, I presume, 
ready for delivery. I hope no pains will be spared to give 
this volume a general circulation. It will answer little pur- 
pose unless it be put within the reach of the people. This 
subject being now completed, it may be well to consider the 
propriety of seconding the wishes of many of the people of 
the State by making an agricultural survey. I lielicve that 
a respectable agent might be procured at this time, possess- 
ing great experience acquired from the same employment in 
other States. 

Pilotage, 

I enclose a report of the Commissioners of Pilotage for 
New Jersey. Serious complaints were urged a few years 
since, whether with just reason or not it is no part of my 
purpose here to inquire, in reference to the Pilotage of the 
harbor of New York, and the loss of the Mexico with an 
kondred souls, from the want of a Pilot, finally aroused pub- 
lic attention to the subject The number of Pilots employ- 
ed was found to be inadequate to the wants of the harbor, 
and it was alleged that in the absence of competition, there 
was a want of energy among them. Congress, by the act 
of 1839, authorized commanders of vessels coming into or 
going out of any port situated upon waters which formed 
the boundary between two States, to employ any Pilot duly 
licensed under the laws of either State. Under a law of 
this State, passed the same year with the act of Congress, 
Commissioners of Pilotage were appointed, most of whom 
have a practical knowledge of the subject, having themselves 
been commanders of vessels. They organized a company of 
Pilots for this State, whose indefatigable services are entitled 
to high commendation, as are the unremitted and gratuitous 
services of the Commissioners who appointed them. At 
the last session of Congress, an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to repeal the act of eighteen hundred and thirty-seven. 
Should another attempt be made it ought to be resisted by 
•very friend of humanity. Competition sliould be encouraged, 
and I cannot believe that the country will ever consent again 
that an exclusive privilege in this business should be con- 
ferred either upon the citizens of New Ifork or New Jersey. 

Militia, 

The Report of the QaarterwMaster-General, showing the 
Miinber and condition of the arms, equipmenti and camp 
•qiiipago belonging to the State, acownpanies this commnni- 



cation ; and you are invited to visit the arsenal that yon may 
the better appreciate the care necessary for their preserva- 
tion. 

State Priton, — Pardomng Ptfmer, 

I also enclose a report from the Keeper of the Stats Prison. 
Experience serves to show the wisdom of the system of sol- 
itary imprisonment which we have adopted. It poss esses at 
least the advantage over that which it supersedes — that it 
precludes any intercourse among the prisoners, and thereby 
prevents the hardened criminal from contamiifating those less 
accustomed to crime ; but it should be borne in mind that 
the punishment is severe. It affects the health, and I fear 
in some instances, the minds of the prisoners. As the ob- 
ject of this punishment is not to impair life, or reason, or 
health, but, if possible, to reclaim the criminal and deter 
others from the commission of crime, it should always be 
tempered with mercy. The time for which many are sen- 
tenced has always appeared to me too long. Solitary con- 
finement for five years is equal to ten years imprisonment 
under the old system. Tliere are some who were sentenced 
under the former system, now undergoing the severe pnn- 
ishment of the present The appUcations for pardon have 
become from these causes, more numeroos ; and casts of 
individual hardship are pressed with some reason upon the 
pardoning power. Some modification in the penal code 
might I think be made to advantage. The frequent exer- 
cise of the pardoning power is attended with danger to the 
public peace, and the necessity for its exercise should, if pos- 
sible, be avoided. Some improvement in the mode of heating 
the [)rlson, and some remedy for the dampness which affects 
the health of the prisoners is indispensably demanded. 

Impritonmcnt for Debt* 

The cmbanassroent of the times and the diffosion of a 
more liberal spirit among men, have drawn public attentioii 
to the subject of imprisonment for debt It is, I know, a 
delicate and difficult question. In several of the stat e s it 
has been al>olished altogether, and our present limit law rsn- 
(Icrs it a mere form. The benefit of the kisolveat Lanr is 
so readily obtained that it afibrds to the creditor vsty slender 
protection. It may embarrass for a time an honest debtor, 
but will not oblige the fraudulent bankrupt to give up his 
property. My own opinion has ever been that for debt alone 
in the absence of all fraud, creditors should not have the 
power to deprive a citizen of his personal libecty. Sboold 
you think it expedient to modify the present lasr on this 
subject, it will be your incumbent duty to afford thecredi* 
tor other and more summary faciUties for obtaining his just 
demands from the property of his debtor. 

Alterations in the Cotutitution^ Chancellor. 

Alterations in the Constitution of G o ver n ment nnder 
which a people have lived long and happily, should be made 
with caution and jealousy. That of New Jersey is among 
the oldest written constitutions in the world. It was adopt* 
ed on the 2d day of July, 1776, and is therefore two days 
older than the Declaration of Independence. It contains at 
least one feature which I think might be advnntageously 
changed. I refer to the provision which tnuCes the offices 
of Chancellor and Governor in the same persoii. The in- 
crease of business in the Court of Chancery has bean a» 
great that it now requires the whole attention of tba Cfaas- 
cellor, and the nature of his duties caUs fer permaneney in 
the officer. Under the present constitution, as it now staii^ 
no man ever has, or ever can, fill the office of (xovemor, nn- 
less educated to the profession of the law, and it would he 
no surprising circiunstance if others of our fellow citizens 
should feel a just pride to fill the highest office in the gift of 
the people of their state. I make this suggestion from on 
personal considerations, but because experience has salMad 
m4c of ito fitness and propriety. If a party question sbooUl 
be made of it, I would not favor a change, fer I hoM if to b« 
an undeniable prindpls that no people shonU iteftbcir 
constitution which ii to stand through all parties, fay any 
party vote. 
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C9ncluH9n, 

Pennlt me in conclusion to express my deep sense of obli- 
eation for the kindness and confidence which the people of 
New Jersey have ever manifested towards me, and which 
has been so signally exhibited in the recent election. Called 
bv their pleasure to fill a station always arduous and respon- 
sible, ana especially so, in a season of great political excite- i 
ment, I have known no other path of duty than to stand by 
the rights of the state, and to be governed and guided by 
bar laws and constitittion. May that Providence in whose I 
bands are the destinies of nations as well as individuals, per« I 
petoate the blessings of freedom to them and to their childrenr ' 
WM. PENNINGTON. 

Trenton, Oct. 37, 1840. 



Trade of Apalaclilcola. 

Wa invite attention to the statement below from the Col- 
lector's Office. It exhibits in a flattering view the growing | 
commerce and importance of the Apalachicola and its tribu- [ 
laries, and afibrds a powerful argument as to the policy and 
wacoasity of such foitifications on this coast, as will give to 
persons and property some security in case of war. The 
value of imports and exports from this District, though pro- 
bably diminished this season by the great falling off in the 
eotton crop, will rapidly continue to increase, and any town 
near the mouth of the Apalachicola, controlling the entire 
trade of that river, though it may never assume the import* 
ance Mobile is destined to acquhe, will yet be, in a few 
years, what Mobile now is. 

Collector's Office, > 
Sl Joseph, October 1, 1840.5 
Statement, showing the value of imports, and the quantity 
of Cotton exported, from the District of Apalachicola, dur- 
ing Uie current year, ending 30th September, 1840, viz : 
IMPORTS. 

Value of mcrchandiie, free of duty, $120,000 00 

paying 31,648 65 

Total value of Imports, $151,648 66 

EXPORTS. 
From Apalachicola to Foreign Ports, 15,284,- 

484 lbs. cotton, $1,340,490 CO 

From St Joseph to Foreign Porte, 6,698,280 

Iba.cotton, 646,573 00 

Total value to Foreign Ports, $1,787,063 00 

RECAPITULATION. 

Quantity of Cotton exported from the District to all the 

Porte Foreign and Coastwise. 

St. Joseph. Apalachicola. Total. 

Liverpool, 16,763 

Havre, 

New Yoik, 4,265 

Boston, 9,245 

Baltimore, 

Charleston, 174 

New Orleans, 

Providenoa, 

Portland, 418 

Hartford 373 

Fall River,. 

Philadelphia, 

Total No. bales, 31,238 

Total value at 8 cts. per lb $8,311,040 

St, Jo8eph*9 Times, 



28,854 


45,617 


9,862 


9,852 


27,723 


31,988 


893 


10,138 


1,798 


1,798 


1,546 


1,720 


929 


929 


547 


547 




418 




373 


49 


49 


41 


41 


72,232 


108,470 



Tke War Meaner ai Brooklyn, If. IT. 

Responsive to our request, an attentive friend at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, has furnished us with some very ac- 
ceptable information in relation to the war steamer now in 
progress at that establishment, and which will shortly be 
launched into her destined element. 
Her length from figure-head to talTrail, 

is 243 feet 

** On upper or main deck, 223 " 

** Between the perpendi- 

culars, 220 " 

* Of keel at the bottom, 2o7 ** 

Breadth of beam over the wales, 40 •• 

" out-side of the wheel-house, 66 ^ " 

Depth from main or upper deck, 23^ " 

Measurement as a double decker, 1 700 tons. 

" single decker, 1940 " 

Measurement by the Bame scale 
as the tonnage of the President 
is estimated, 2275 ** 

Diameter of the glcnders, 60 inches. 

Length of the stroke, 10 feet 

The engines are about 600 horse power, and space is pro- 
vided in iron bunkers, to carry 800 tons of anthracito coal, 
which it is intended to consume. 

Inclination of the engines, 25 degrees. 

Diameter of paddle-wheels, 28J feet 

Immersion of wheels, 6 feet 

Length of the paddle, 10 feet 

There are four iron plato bulkheads, to divide the ship, so 
as to ensure greater safety in case of springing a leak, so 
that although one apartment may be filled with water, the 
others remain free. 

This steamer is the same in shape, form and finish as that 
in Philadelphia, with the exception of the engines, which 
are purely and essentially American, being on the inclined 
principle, and as far as they are finished, they promise to be 
the ne plus ultra of engines. 

This plan for the engines has been selected with a view 
to testify their applicability to naval purposes, and should il 
succeed as well, as there is now every reason to believe, the 
same principle will be adopted in future war steamers. 

Of the beauty of the model, and the admirable finish of 
the internal arrangements, I will not now speak, for, as she 
will soon be launched, those desirous of beholding one of 
the moat perfect specimens of naval architecture, will doubt- 
less visit her and judge for themselves. 

It has not yet been determined what is to be the nature 
of her armament but it will no doubt comprise, among other 
guns, at least two of the celebrated Paixham guns, for throw- 
ing hollow shot 

The decks are laid, and her hull is nearly calked, and cop- 
pered to the light water mark, so that if nothing unusual 
occurs, she will be launched in about four weeks. 

Very many nautical and scientific gentlemen have al- 
ready visited her, and unfinished as she is, she has been pro- 
nounced to be as fine a model as ever was conceived ;iknd 
from the solidity and faithfulness with which she is con- 
structed, she bids fair to stand a pretty considerable batter- 
ing.— JV. r. Stm, 



The LegUlatmre «/ JVew /<rrwy<-Oii Friday, in jomt 
maecing, laue SonttMrd was elected Sute Treasurer, and 
Samuel R. Gammere Cleric in Chancery^ and various other 
comity appointment! were made. 



Looms in Lyons, — In 1778, a census made by order of 
the consuls, gave \\^n looms, of which 5,442 were idle, 
owing to some sudden and temporary caprice of female 
fashion. The workmen of all sorts employed were 58,500. 
Bi 1801, the looms had fallen to 7,000, owing to the war 
and other causes. In 1834, the number of looms was 
17,281, of which 1,358 were idle. The master weavros 
occupy about 7,000, the compagnona 6,854, and the chil- 
dren and apprentices 2,300. This was the Prefet's catK 
mate four years ago, and as many again were then estimated 
in the suburbs. Now a larger number belong to the latter, 
but the aggregate will scarcely be nmch incieaaed. 

The gross produce of the Lyonese looms was estimtted 
in 1838, at 27 millions nf dollars value per annum. 

JftwspaptT, 
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Measarliii^ Corn. 

The following rale for ascertaining tlie quantity of shelled 
com, in a house of any dirnetiaions, is by William Murray, 
Esq. of South Carolina, and was read before the St. John's 
Colleton Agricultural Society, and communicated by them 
for publication in the Southern Agriculturist 

** liulc. — Plnving previously levelled the corn in the house 
80 that it will be of equal depth throughout, ascertaining the 
length and breadth and depth of the bulk ; multiply these 
dimensions together, their products by 4, then cut off one 
figure from the right of this last product. This will give so 
many bushels and decimals of a bushel of shelled corn, sub- 
stitute 6 for 4, and cut off one figure as before. 

Example, — In a bulk of com in the car, measuring 12 
feet long, 1 1 feet broad, and 6 feet deep, there will be 316 
bushels and 8 tenths of a bushel of shelled com, or ^^ bu- 
shels and 6 tenths of ear corn, as : 

12 12 

11 II 



132 



7n 

S 

316,8 cmfi 

The decimal 4 is used! when the object is to fnd the 
quantity in shelled corn, because the decimal is half of the 
decimal 8, and it requires two bushels of ear corn to make 
one of shelled corn. In using these rules a half bushel may 
be added for every hundred, that amount of cars results from 
the fabtfthutbn (rf'Che decimals. 

Amr, Pckper, 

Tale €olle§re. 

The catalogue for the current academical year is just pub- 
fished, and we are happy to witness from it the continued 
prosperity of this institution. The following is a summary 
of the members of its several branches . 

Theological Students, 61 

Law Students, 32 

Medical Students, 52 

fi^niors, 78 

Juniors, ^ 103 

Sophomores, 124 

Freshmen, 119 

Undergraduates, 429 



I Immigrant*. — ^The number ©f passengen whkii anhni 
at this port from foreign ports, frem the lit of Janiiacy t» 

i the 1st of November, 1840, a period often months, u, s wcr 
learn from the Health Commissioner, fifty-seven thoatand 
nine hundred and ninety-six. The number of pasaengen 

I which have arrived at this port coaiiwisc, during the perioi 

' above mentioned, viz., ten months, as we tesm fiom fhm 
same source, is 6,928. — iV, F. 8i(n, 



Total, 



674 



•Vew jJlIeyt of Metalt, — A curious and valuable Jis- 
covery has just been made in the alloys of metals. A manu- 
facturer of Paris has invented a composition much less oxi- 
dable than silver, and wliich will not melt at less than a 
heat treble that which silver will bear. The cost of it is 
less than 4d an ounce. Another improvement is In steel; 
an Englishman in Brussels has discovered a mode of casting 
iron so that it flows from the furnace pure steel, better than 
the best cast steel, and almost equal to that which has un- 
dergone the process of heating. The cost of this steel is 
only « fiutbing per pound greater than that of caat iron. 

Th€ Shock of on Barthquaht in PhUadclphia.'-VIe 
wen visited on Satunlay night, the 14th inst^ between 9 
and 10 o'clock* with an extiaoirdinaxy storm, accompanied 
by heavy tbnnder and vivid lightmng* Shortly after 9 the 
buildings in nuious parts of oar ci^» trembled and abook 
for ae?0ral wewoAf, at if through the agency of an eaftli- 
^gake. Many of our citinns were alarmad, and t)ie pause 
which immediately succeeded the shock, eepooiaOy to thoae 
who weM in rituatJooe of ^et and repose, calculated Ailfy 
lo experieneo the terrible senaatioQ—waa marked by a fiwliag 
•f awa and aolennity. We have aince been inl&aied that 
die walevB of the Delawaro were agitated by a heavy and 
I swell at the same time. — PtdL lmqnirer» 



The I^aw't Despa/ch.'^The Phihdel|^ Ledgar relalts 
an instance of despatch that occurred ia the District Cowl, 
before Judge Jones, in that city, last week. After one 
o'clock, a case was called up in which nearly ten thousand 
' dollars were at issue ; the jury weia sworn or affirmed )^ the 
' witnesses were heard ; the lawyers made their speeches ; the 
I judge delivered his charge, and the jury returned their ver- 
dict, and, in short, the whole matter was determined befeiv 
two o'clock — having consumed in all but thfsefoaitmi of 
an hour. — ^A*. T, Sun^ 



Report to the Grand Jury for the City of Jta lH s n r e» of 
the number of prioonero confined in the Mmifimod 
Fenitentiaryf and of their variouo empiofmemtwi^ 

Ma!e9, — Weaving, warping, quilling, and otlrer^we eft- 
gaged in the weaving departs >i'Jitt 168 ; dyciug, H; oonl- 
waining, 17 ; ti^Ioring, 2 ; carpentering* 3; smithing, 1 ; 
carding and spinning wool, 15 ; ^nwing aioac^ 10 ; coop^nnf; 
1 ; tinning, 1 ; machine shop, 4 ; ^awin^ wood and jobbing, 
4 ; cooks and bakers, 8 ; cleansing dormitory » 7 ; rranuerT I ; 
barber, 1 ; cook and attaidan^s on hosiiitaifj 3 \ sick and lj> 
valid, 12.— To/a/, 276. 

/Vmo/tft.— Sewing, 0; binding shoes, 3} knH tfng^ 2; 
spooling cotton, 10; picking wool, 9; washing, 10; norsa 
and atteruknt in hospital, 2 ; at house work and cooking^ 4f 
invalid, 3,-^Total, 43. Grand Total, 31 8. 
Respectfully submitted. 

War. HoiTOxr, Wttrdtie, 

Nov. 5, 1840. 



iMrge Cargo, — The barge Erie, beroAgmg to the NsfW 
York and Troy line, brought down the following artidesr 
weighing five hundred seventy-two and a half tons of 3^600 
Ibe. 
3,242 barrels Flout, 700,272 Vbd 

177 " Ashes, 91,257 ** 

343 " Provisions, Ac. 99,051 • 
647 pkgs Butter and Laid, 76.197 ** 
329 " Cheese, 99,*W « 

219 Dressed Hon, 43,596 ** 

80 boxes sundries, 1^,022 « 

40 bales Hops, 8,717 « 

20 « Goods, 4AW" 

7 •* Woo!, 1^)66 •« 

50 empty Uarrels, 2^60 " 

83 bundles Sundries, 1,290 " 



5,237 



l,145/)391bf.or672ilfloa 



The village of Canajohsrie, New Torfc, was newly da» 
stroyed by fire on Thursday night lasL About 401 
were burned. A little boy about 3 yesfs old is i 
h is feared he perished in the flames. 



a:?- The UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL MXb 
STATISTICAL REGISTER, is published etory Wedne»- 
day, at No. 79 Dodc street, llie price to siibpef9ieia is 
Five DoUars per annom, payable on the 1st of Janoai^ of 
each year* No snbscriptian reoeived for l^ss than a yeai/-' 
Sufascriben ant of the principal cities to pay itt advand^ 
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MESSAGE. 

or OOTKBNOa BAOBZ OF ALABAMA^ 

Gentleman of ihe Senatey 

and House of Representatives : 

Many reasons unite in rendering the present session of 
the General Assembly, one of onusaai interest and import- 



Sichneti — Short Cropt. 

In recunring to the history of the current year, it is painful 
to have occasion to remark, that the hand ojf disease has fal- 
len heavily upon the population of every section of the State, 
«nd some eminent and many valuable citizens have (alien 
victims to its irresistible sway. It is also a source of addi- 
tional discouragement, amidst the difficulties under which we 
are laboring, that the cotton crop, the great staple upon which 
we rely almost exclusively to relieve ourselves from the pre- 
sent weight of pecuniary embarrassment, will, probably, fall 
short of the crop of the preceding year at least one-third, in 
consequence of the ravages committed upon it, during the 
summer and autumn, by a natural enemy of the insect tribe, 
variously denominated, in different sections, the cut worm or 
the army worm. 

These calamities, however, lie beyond the reach of human 
agency or control ; and while the former should admonish us 
of our constant dependence on a higher power for the con- 
tinuance of existence, and all its attendant blessings ; the 
latter should stimulate us to more vigorous habits of industry, 
frugality and economy ; and both combine to increase our re- 
verence and adoration for Him, without whose superintend- 
ing providence and direction, individual, or political prosperity 
is equally unattainable. We should also derive consolation 
and encouragement from the reflection that, although the 
hand of misfortune may for a season, depress our energies 
and impeir or diminbh our abilities, it is, most generally, in 
periods of the darkest adversity, that mankind have, in the 
highest degree exhibited those great moral and intellectual 
qualities which assert and establish their high capacity for 
self government, and entitle themselves, by the exhibition 
and practice of the cardinal virtues of temperance, modera- 
tion, firmness and patriotism, to the admiration and gratitude 
•f succeeding ages. 

Banki^' Currency, 

Coming as you do, from the different sections of the State, 
and familiar, as you doubtless are, with the wants, the wishes 
and public disposition of our common constituents, you will, 
of course, be prepared to enter upon the labors of the session, 
with that intimate knowledge and those enlarged and patri- 
otie views, which are essentially necessary to useful and en- 
lightened legislation. And I flatter myself, that the earnest 
herotofiKe given, afibrds a sufficient guaranty of the most 
cordial disposition on my part, to co-operate with you, in the 
accomplishment of suoh measures, as may be calculated to 
promote the public good. 

Among tlw subjects most Kkely to occupy a prominent 
place in your dehberations, the present condition^ and future 
management of the State Bank system, win not be the least 
interesting or important 

Voi.lU.~45 



The intimate connexion between this subject and the cur- 
rency, or what shall constitute the circulating medium, ren- 
ders it, in my judgment, one of incalculable magnitude, not 
only in reference to the present condition, but to the future 
prosperity of the people of this, as well as of the other States 
of the Union. 

From a deliberate and careful examination of the provi- 
sions of the federal constitution with a view to ascertam the 
powers of the general government in relation to this subject, 
I came fully to the conclusion, and so expressetl myself in the 
first measagc I had the honor of submitting to the Legisla- 
ture, thnt the federal government possessed no power what* 
ever over the currency, except to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof. This conclusion is to be deduced not only 
from the entire absence or omission of any provision in the 
Constitution of the United States, conferring upon the gen- 
eral government the power, either to regulate the currency or 
to supply a paper medium ; but from the impressive recollec- 
tion, that all the States without exception have, from the ori- 
gm of the government, exercised the power of chartering 
banks, and of supplying through the medium of bank notes* 
a paper circulation, without any attempt on the part of the 
general government, to prohibit or restrain them. It is true 
that the federal constitution prohibits the States from passing 
any law making any thing but gold and silver a legal tender 
in the payment of debts. But this provision, so far from 
giving the banking power to tlie general government, or 
withholding it from the States, raises the strongest implica- 
tion, that the framers of the constitution, aware that the pow- 
er of chartering banks had been led to the States, were anx- 
ious to guard against |he abuse of that power, by providing, 
that bank paper should never be considered as money; there- 
by furnbhing the strongest inducements to those who used 
it, to make it approximate as nearly as possible, to a proper 
specie standard. 

The power to incorporate banks, and through them to sup- 
ply a paper medium, is not an incomplete or imperfect one 
on the part of the States, or one which they may exercise 
concurrently with the general government. 

Our federative system is one of delegated and limited, spe- 
cified powers to the general government and of reserved 
rights and powers to the States. That which has been sur- 
rendered, l^ being delegated to the general government, can 
never properly be exercised by the States ; and that which 
has not been delegated to the general government, remains 
with the States respectively, or with the people, and cannot 
be exercised by the general government, without encroach- 
ment on the rights of the States, and a consequent violation 
of the constitution. 

Impelled by an earnest desire to preserve the principles of 
the compact, to which the States of the Union are parties 
from violation, and a determination, so far as depends on ma 
in performing the part assigned me by (he constitution and 
laws, to guard against any encroachment on the rights of the 
States, it is extremely desirable that the State Bank system 
should be placed on such a footing, as wouki enable it to ful- 
fil the important function of fumuhing, within the sphere of 
its appropriate action, a sound circulating medium, not liable 
to depreciation in value. This object so much Co be desired, 
can only be effected, by so regulating and restraining the is- 
sues of the banks as to enable them, at all times, to redeem 
their bills in specie on demand. 

The great question bcitweoQ o purely metallic and a i 
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cQiren^, consisting of the precious metals and paper predi- 
cted upon and convertible into them at the pleasure of the 
holder, Bccrosnot to be delinitivdy settled, m thejudgment of 
American statesmen. 

Looking to the past, the present and the fatore, the incli- 
nations of my own mind are decidedly in favor of a miied 
currency, the paper portion of which should always be con- 
vertible into gold or silver, at the will of the holder. 

One of the greut errors moHt frequently committed, in 
treating of financial topics, consists in regarding bank notes 
as money — whereas gold and silver alone are entitled to that 
appellation : and bonk notes are nothing more than promises 
tor pay a given amount of money. 

If the question of furnishing a circulating medium were 
an original one, presented now for the first time, I should, in 
view of the permanency and stability of the value of property, 
to guard against the fluctuations and disastrous convulsions 
in commenre, inctdenial to the paper banking system, and 
•gainst the possibility of depreciation in value of the currency 
ilwir, incline strong^ to a purely metiUic currency. But it 
k to be racoUected, that the proper system, in some form or 
other, it coeval with the existence of the government, and 
has so entwined itself around all our business habits, that, to 
kiterrnpt it ■oddenly, and more especially, to abohsh it alto- 
gether, would produce a shock, which, if it could be borne at 
all, ought not in my judgment, to be inflicted. If we are 
correct in supposing that a mixod currency is best, or, that 
in the present state of things it is indispensable, the next 
^estion which presents itself is, in what manner the paper 
portion of it can be made at all times convertible into specie, 
with .the greatest certainty, and the least danger of disap- 
pointment to the holders. 

After fun reflection, aided by a carcftjl and respectfiil ex- 
tmination of several of the moet appro ven theories upon the 
subject of banking, I am of opinion that this subject might 
be attained with reasonable certainty, in well managed bank- 
ing institutions, by never permitting the circulation of a bank 
to exceed two dollars in paper for every dollar of specie in 
ill vaults, or at such points as the ordinary business of the 
hank might render it necesssary to have iL 

Other systems admitting of a more enlarged circulation in 
proportion to the amount of specie, mi^ht enable them to re- 
deem their notes with specie at aQ times ; but the one here 
indicated, most probably vfould. And I am perfectly free 
to admit, that after all the light that has been shed upon 
this important and intricate question, I have never been able to 
understand the process by which a bank could redeem three 
dodars, and as not unfrequently happens under existing sys- 
tems, twenty to one. 

The answer to tliis argument is, that banks are seldom 
cafled on to redeem all or any considerable portion of their 
circulation at or near the same time. To this it may be re- 
plied, that there is scarcely a bank of discount and circulation 
in the world which has not at some time or other suspended 
fpecic payments for want of ability to redeem its notes; and 
experience upon this, as well as every other subject, is believ- 
ed to be a much safer instructor than any theory, however 
plausible in itself, or gratifying it mav be to individual cu- 
pidity and avarice; which are believed to be the main pillars 
which sustain most of the modem theories upon the subject 
of banking. 

It is contended, however, that confidence is to come in 
ftid of eapitel, and that part of the void which, according to 
the views here submitted ought to be filled with gokl and 
Btlver, b to be supplied by confidence. 

Confidcnoe is certainly a valuable principle, and one 
which ought to be cultivated and cherished. It sweetens 
the intercourse of hfe, and tends greatly to facilitate commer- 
cial dealing. But confidence and capital are not convertible 
terms. Confidence and credit are, in the ordinary and in 
the Kteral sense of the terms, much more nearly so. The 
only profttoble or nssfttt kind of confidence is that which is 
repoecd in the disposition ot a dmu to apply his means to 
the fulfilment of his engagements. And he who confides in 
an individual or corporation to pay thrice or even a f reater 
proportion than such individual or corporation is worth, will 
almost invariably find his confidence mhtflBccd ; as the deep- 



ly embarrassed condition of this and ahnost evciy other 
country but Coo fully attests. The systeos of two deUan 
for one would not only allnrd sufficient security to those who 
receive bank notes as the faithful representadive ef aMxiey, 
but is conceived to be perfectly equitable so far as the banks 
themselves are concerned, t»y enabUng them to keep in cir- 
culation and realize a prefit,upon an amount of paper equal 
to the amount of their capita); while it would efleetnetfy 
guard against those sodden expansions and contractions 
which operate so ruinously upon commerce, tend to foster a 
spirit of gambling specukxtton, and render the value of pre- 
I perty at all times unsetded and uncertain. It should be re- 
collected too, that the object of our State banking system, 
I was not so much to enable the banks to make large profits 
i out of the wants or necessities of the people, but lo furnish 
; a circulation commensurate with tlieir reasoneble wants, not 
liable to depreciation in value. 

Impressed wiih the importance and correctncas of these 
views, I earnestly recommend to }ou the adoption of sock 
measures as wilC as eariy as practicable, eniMe the bonk of 
the State of Alabama and the several branches ibereei; to 
resume specie payments, and to continae to ledeea their 
notes on demand, without future interruptioB» The only 
way of efiecting this object is, by bringing and keeping the 
circulation of the banks to the standard befixe staled, eadl 
never permitting them, at any tima or under any cifoom* 
stances to exceed it. The transactions of much too brge a 
portion of their business on long time, is believed le hanre 
been fraught with the most pernicious oenseqoeaees to the 
borrowers as well as to the banks, and ought in their fntose 
operations to be guarded against as far es posuble. It would 
also tend greatly to purify and invigorate the onUneiy diaii- 
nels of circulatioB, to restrain the banks freai issuing any 
bills of a less denomination than twenty dollaia, sod in con- 
nexion therewith to exclude from circulatioD, by mom efiB- 
dent legislation, those pests of ordinary dzoidatioiiy in^fivi- 
dual change bills. 

My opinions in relation to the best method of maoeginir 
the banks most successfully, and which have nndergoiie no 
change, have been more than cmce submitted te tbs ucneral 
Assembly ; and it is deemed altogether uiuieoesnry to go 
into further detail of them in this communication* 

I am so deeply impressed with the importance of chang- 
ing the mode of electing the directors, that I shovki be 
wanting in a sense of public duty, were I to fait to press it 
again upon the serious consideration of the General Assem- 
bly. One of the strongest, and certamly one of the best 
founded objections to the late bank of the U. Stales, apart 
from its unconstitutionality, was the malign infhience, euch 
an institution, dependent upon Congreos ibr « re-charter, 
was likely to exert upon the members of that body, and it 
is difficult to resist the conclusion, that too intimate a con- 
nexion and dependence between members of the Legisk- 
ture and bank directors, will be apt to (uroduce the same evUs 
here, and perhaps have the elTect. in the end, of placing tho 
banking system of the iSlate, first under the control of mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and finally under the cootrol of the 
debtors to the bank'—a state of things which they cookS aot 
long survive. 

The salaries of the presidents of the bsaiks are beGeved 
to be too low, and every way calculated to exclude from the 
management of the beiiks suitable talents and qualificaliotts; 
and to invite into them those who are entiiely destitote of 
the necessary qualifications to Banage thflhr aflain widk 
ability. 

Perhaps of all the modes calculctod to degnde the poUie 
service, by bringing faithless and inconupetoDt men into o^ 
fioe. none is more eflfeotoel than k)w ead inadequate i 



—especially ofiices requiting tolento ef a peculiar kind, oon* 
stent and diligent attendon, end impoMng great labor and 
responsibility. 

Competent conmissioners have been appointed lo ei*' 
mine the diflerent banks in the State, whose reports wiB in* 
form you of the actual condition of these iastiCttdoM «pte 
the commencement of your present seenon, except Ifae 
Branch B^nk at Decatur, wb«f% owing to the finkise ef coe 
of the cotpmbiiioners to receive the eidtdeocc of bit ifpoim^ 
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»emX for ioim weeks ailnr H was btoed, and the sidcness of 
the officers of the bank, it m not proliable the examination 
win be completed for some week*. It will no doobl, how- 
•ter, be (Kme in time for all salutary purposes. 

B»n4i9 Utned bg tlm Sfaie. 

Under the act of 29th Januaiy, 1810, to rocaHand cancel 
the nnsoM bonds issued by the State of Alabama, the Pre- 
sident and Directors of the Bank of the State of Alabama 
have returned bonds, amounting to three hundred and thirty- 
four thousand dollars— the Prnident and Directors of the 
Br. Dank at Huntsvitle, bondi* to the amount of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars— and the President and Directors of 
the Branch at Mont^mery, bonds to the amount of six 
hundred and sixty-seven thousand dollars ; all ot which have 
been cancelled and are deported in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, subject to the final disposition of the Legislature. 

It will also be perceived by a letter from the President of 
Ae Bank of the state of Alabama, a copy of which is here- 
with submitted, that proper steps have been takeo to recall 
alt the bonds remaining unsold, belonging to that institution; 
and that they are now in the hands of the Cashier of the 
Bank of Mobile, awaiting the navigable state of the river, 
to be transmitted to the Bank at this place. The withdrawal 
ef so large an amount of our stock from market, cannot fail 
to have a most beneficial effect on the credit of our States 
and enhance the value of our stock, if, at any time hereafter, 
drcumstanoes should render it necessary to raise money on 
the public credit of the State. Infiuenced by a coneUnt de- 
sire to preserve that credit unimpaired, and to counteract the 
mischievous tendency and efllecU of Uie proposidony which 
seems to be seriously entertained in some portions of the 
country, for the General Government to assume the pav- 
oient of the debts of the individual States, I beg leave agam 
to press upon the consideration of the Ijegisrature, the pro- 
priety of providing without further delay, either in the mode 
pointed out in my last annual message, or in such other mode 
as the wisdom of the Legislature may suggest, a sinking 
fond for the redemption of our Stale stock. 

Immediate attention to this subject is not only required 
by that constant regard to the high considerations of good 
fiuth, which we should always goard with the most sedulous 
care, but, will put at rest, so far as Alabama is concerned, a 
proposition pregnant with more pernicious consequences to 
the sovereignty and separate independence of the States, 
than any which has agitated the national coimcils. For, it 
ma^ be safely assumed, that whatever authority has the rights 
or IS permitted to exercise the power, of paying the debts of 
a State or nation, will ultimately control its will and its po- 
Htical action. 

PeniumHtry Sgsiem s/ Pumsbment, 

The adaputlon of the criminal laws of the State to ^ 
Penitentiary system of punishment, will commend itself to 
the prompt and early con^idemtion of the Legislature. The 
Code prepared by the Judges of the Supreme Court, and 
submitted during your last session, baa been examined with 
•ome attention and is considered, in the main, to be entitled 
to your favorable consideration. 71m great desideratoxn in 
the application of human punishment to crime and moral do- 
linquency, is the just and proper medium between the rigid 
rules of stern inflexible justice, and a proper regard to the 
sacred principles of humanity and enlightened public bencvo- 
knee— guarding with cautious vigilance and circumspection 
against excessive and disproportionate punishments on the 
one hand, and a spirit of diffusivo and indiscriminate sym- 
pathy with ofilenders on the oUier. 

The framcrs of the constitution, in aspiqtof pbihmthrepy 
which cannot be too highly commended, expressly provided 
in that instrument, that our penal code should be founded on 
principles of reformation, and ** not of vindictive justice ;" 
and no one who has bestowed the least attention to the ad* 
ministration of the criminal law in this State, can believe 
for a monient, that this salutary principle has been violated 
in practice ; and it would constitute a most agreeable reflec- 
tion, if we could assert with equal truth and sincerity, that 
Che moral mam of the community was not frequently shock- 



ed at seeing actual ofifenders,aAer undergumg the form of • 
legal trial stalking unpunished amongst us, and in some in- 
stances swelling the tomeat of guilt, by the commission of 
new, or the repetition of former oflences. 

To protect the innocent, and to punish the guilty by cer- 
tain and adequate inflictions, in cases where guilt is dearly 
ascertained, is amongst the first and highest ob^cts of the 
social compact ; and it certainly eaanot bo calculated, either 
to deter c>fifenders from the commission of crimes, or to ele* 
vate the moral character and condition of society, to cast 
our sympathies into the scale of vice and immorality, which 
already have too great a preponderance, instead of exeiting; 
them in behalf of society, order, and the just suprema^ of 
the laws. In fact, the mtroduction of the penitenttary sys- 
tem of itsalfafifords the clearest indication, that the grrat ob- 
ject of the legislature was as it should have been, to rcstraiii 
the hand of lawless violence, and to relieve ofienders, ex- 
cept of the very higheet grade, from the ignominious eflect 
of pnblic corporeal punishment, and to reform them, if pos- 
sible, by excluding them from temptation and the haunts of 
vice, by solitary confinement and employment ; thereby af- 
fording them the opportunity, by reflecting on the crhnc» 
and misdeeds of a past life, to leileem themselves firpm tho 
depths of moral degradation, into which they had unhap- 
pily fallen. 

According to the^ terms of the contract for the eceetioii 
of the penitentiaiy, the building will be completed by the 
1 St of May, 1841. Of the sums heretofore appropriated for 
this object, there remains an unexpended balance in tba 
Treasury of twelvo thousand seven bundled and nincty-sevett 
dollars; and a further appropriation of $34,950 50, will ho 
necessary during your present session, in ovdor to fulfil tba 
contract 

Chancoty Courts, 

Your attention is respectfully directed to the more perfeio^ 
arrangement of the Chancery Courts. According to th4 
present arrangement, the labors of the Chancellors are ia 
my cstimatidn, too great for the compensation they receive, 
Perhapa, in addition to a more perfect arrangement of th« 
divisions, which at piesont is understood to be very incom- 
plete and inconvenient, the best way in which tho exisdof 
defects could be remedied, would be, by the election of an 
additional Chancellor, or by raising the salaries of the pre* 
sent ChanoeUor, or, by repealing the law which requires 
them to alternate. 'This mtler requirement which greatly 
increases their labors, is not deemed a matter of importanoa 
or necessity, as all their proceedings arc subject, if the parties 
desire it, to revision ia the Supreme Court. 

MmUa. 

Under the militia kws of the State, aa revised and amend- 
ed, most of the Brigadiei (Generals have provided tents for 
the nsc of the offiom attending brigade encampment diHk« 
The expense of providing tents has, in many instances, great* 
jy exceeded any estunate I had formed upon that subject— 
The power to procure them, under existing hwvs, is given 
exclusively to the respective Brigadier Generals ; and it was 
to be presumed that they were properly attentive to economy 
and the public interest in making contracts, and especially* 
as no discretion was believed to be vested in the Executive^ 
these accounts were approved and paid as they were present* 
sd duly certified, according to Uw. Several hundred stands 
of the public arms have been collected and repaired during 
the your ; and it will become your duty to make suitable pro- 
vision to pay for this service, when tho acoounti are pre- 
sented. 

Expendituret gTovi7i^ wt of the late war toith the Creeh 
Indiana* 

In obedience to the joint resolutions of the 31st January, 
1840, 1 caused to be orade out, certified by the Comptroller 
of Public Accounts, and the State Treasurer, and forwanled 
to the War Department, a sUtement of the amount paid by 
the State of Alabama on account of the expenditures grow- 
ing out of the late war with the Cxeek Indiana. Toa will 
perceive by Mr. PoinseU^s letter^ s copy of which I have the 
gitized by ' 
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cation to which I have referred, should be postponed to a 
period of greater public prosperity, I have do hesitatioa in 
expressing tlie opinion that Education should be put in ad- 
Yance of every other interest. Indeed, when we attempt to 
estimate the advantages of Education* in preparing mankind 
fur all that is useful, honorable, and praiseworthy in this life, 
and for a higher state of moral and iatelleeiual enjoyment 
in that which is to come, it is difficult to place any other in- 
terest in competition with it; or to resist the unwelcome coo- 
elusion, that we have already slumbered too long upon this 
vital subject. Considering too, that ours is emphatically a 
government of opinion, and that the success and puri^ of 
its administration will always depend upon the extent to 
which that opinion is enlightened, the advantages of Edu- 
cation cannot be too highly appreciated in a political point of 
view. It is that alone which can keep alive the vital spaik 
of enlightened patriotism ; and while I am free to declare, 
that I should rejoice to see the resources of the State fully 
developed by the construction of every kind of improve- 
ment, which could tend to the consummation of that otgecta 
I would rather be instrumental in imparting to the indigent 
and orphan children in the State of Alabama, the rudiments 
of a common English Education, than to enjo;f the exdo* 
sive credit of constructing a railroad from Louisiana to the 
Lakes. This system, when once set in motion by the muni- 
ficence of the legislature, carrying, as it will* its genial in- 
fluences like the rays of the sun, into every corner of the 
State, aided as it will be by the fostering influence of en- 
lightened public opinion, could not fail of ultimate success. 
It is admitted, that the sparsencss of our population in many 
parts of the State, would present an impediment to the im- 
mediate and entire success of the system. 

But it is surely not expecting too much of freemen in this 
enlightened age, to presume, that they would be willing to 
submit to some privations, and to encounter some diflkulties, 
in order to open to their children the avenues to learning and 
moral improvement, by which they would, in the end, be 
conducted to the valuable fountains of virtue and knowledge. 

The present amount of capital employed in banking, is 
ten millions eight hundred and sixty thousand dollacs. It is 



honor to subn^it, that it is necessary to furnish the War De- 
partment with the vouchers and a specification of the items 
for which the money was expendi-d. The only vouchers 
within the reach or knowledge of this department, are those 
which were preserved by the Commissioner appointed by 
my predecessor, the Hon. C. C. Clay, to audit and settle 
Chese accounts. These I have caused to be copied and for- 
warded to Washington ; but suf^cient time has not elapsed 
fer me to be iuformed whether they will come within the re- 
quirements of the War Department. As these vouchers re- 
late principally to the accounts settled by the Commissioner, 
and not to those that were paid by direct appropriations, I 
invite your further attention to this subject. 

Education^ Inttrnal Improvement. 

It is well known that I came into oflSce not only favorable 
but pledged to the subjects of Education and Internal Im- 
provement This pledge, although to a great extent unre- 
deemed, has not been forgotten, or purposely neglected. It 
will be remembered that the period within which it has fallen 
to my lot to administer the government has been one of ex- 
traordinary difficulty and embarrassment, every way unpro- 
pitious for engaging extensively, or successfully, in the pro- 
secution of either of these objects. — Nor am I satisfied that 
the time has yet arrived, when we can, with perfect propriety, 
embark in the accomplishment of matters which every one 
so much desires. But from a thorough conviction, the amount 
employed in banking in this State, would, if we had the ac- 
tual capital, greatly exceed the amount necessary to the 
General Assembly, the propriety of withdrawing a part of 
the capital now employed in banking, as fast as the condition 
of the banks will justify it, and applying it in such manner, 
and in such proportions as the legislature may, in their wis- 
dom, consider most proper to the purposes of Internal Im- 
provement and a general system of Education. 

The construction of some work of Internal Improvement 
connecting the Tennessee river with the navigable waters of 
Mobile Bay, thereby forming a permanent link of intercom- 
munication between the Northern and the Southern sections 
of the State, has so lonsf occupied the public mind, and it is 

justly considered a subject ofsuch intrinsic importance, that | believed that six millions are as much as can be advantage- 
nothing but imperious necessity can fairly excuse its post- I ously employed in that mode; which would leave four mil- 
ponement to the present time. Tlie only modes in which this | lions eight hundred and sixty thousand dollars, as fast as it 
work can be accomplished are, by the relative cost, advan- • can be realized by the banks, to be appropriated to other 
tajes, convenience, and adaptation to the condition of the objects. The impolicy of employing too large a capital in 
country, and particularly to the productions of the sections banking, and the evils of a redundant circulation have been 
that would he connected by it, must be taken into the esti- ' so fully realized, that if the Legislature should be indisposed 
mate. Without intending to disparage or to discourage the to employ any portion of it in the manner I have indicated, 
adoption of either of the other modes, a Macadamized road, I am clearly of opinion, that the capital of the banks should 
has in my opinion, advantages over either of the others ; al- be reduced to six millions ; and the excess above that sunit 
though it is not improbable, that, in expressing this opinion, ! applied to the redemption of the stock. 
1 shall subject myself to the imputation of retrogressive spirit; 1 The University of Alabama, in the sacceas of which we 
not congenial with the improvement of the age. | have so deep an interest, has not been unaffected by the 

The arguments, which to my mind, give to this mode of causes which have operated upon every other department of 
improvement advantages over every other arc cheapness in the public interests. Owing to the extreme unhcallhiness 
the construction and repairs, greater practicability, less lia- j of the past season and to the deep slate of pecuniary embar- 
bility to accidents, and greater adaptation to the convenience rassmcnt, the number of students is less than the commence- 
of the great body of the people. But the main reason in ment of your last session. The President and officers of the 
favor of a Macadamized road is, that the country to be con- I Faculty continue to be faithful and unremitting In their ex- 
nected by this work with Mobile, is emphatically a provision ' ertions to promote the utility, and elevate the character of 
raising region ; and even, if the heavy productions in which ' the Institution ; and to fulfil the high expectations that were 
it abounds, could be transported on railroads, it would have formed of their merits and qualifications. Inasmnch as the 



the effect of greatly enhancing the cost of transportation and 
would throw out of employment a considerable portion of 
the capital employed in raising those productions for a con- 
siderable period of the year. Whereas, if the other descrip- 
tion of road be adopted, the hands, the teams, and the wa- 
gons used in making the produce, could be profitably employ- 
ed in transporting it to market In fine, to repeat a senti- 
ment which cannot be too often repeated, or deeply incul- 
cated, it would produce the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 

Educati9U. 

Although deeply impressed with the utility and import- 
ance of a work of this kind, if the legislature should be of 
Opi|uo|i ttiat eitlier this obfect, or the general system of Edo- 



Board of Trustees will meet and report to you upon the 
affairs of this Institution generally, during the present ses- 
sion of the Legislature, it Is deemed unnecessary to go into 
further detail in this communication. 

Domestic Slaverjf, 

The disposition unhappily manifested in so many qnarten* 
and in such a variety of shapes, to interfere with the <iuei- 
tion of domestic slavery in those States where it exists under 
the sanction of the Constitution, and which to my mind, 
has so clearly assumed a political aspect, and to threaten the 
stability of the Government, by putting in the most imm&» 
nent peril the safety of the Southern people, renders it an 
imperious duty to bring the subject to the notice of the Leg- 
is tetote. 
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It will not be expected, in a communication of this kind» that 
I should enter upon a defence of slaTeiy, either practically, 
as it exists in this country, or as a question of abstract moral 
light. Although it is believed, notwithstanding the depraved 
and morbid sensibility manifested upon the subjecty that the 
truth of the following propositions is clearly demonstrable — 
that negroes in the slaveholding States of this Union, enjoy 
the necessaries of life, in greater abundance than the labor- 
ing poor, or those who have to labor for subsistence, in any 
country under the sun ; and that they have fewer cares fana- 
ticism itself will admit Second : That if they were eman^ 
cipated, it would make their condition worse instead of better. 
Third : Slavery will always exist, as it always has existed in 
every age and country, under every form of government and 
modification of human society, in some form, and that that 
class are better adapted to the condition of servitude than any 
other. Fourth : Experience has already proven, that all at- 
tempts at colonization in the country whence they originally 
came, are futile and hopeless. Fifth : If the American slaves 
could be colonized, they would descend to the condition of 
the natives, instead of imparting the benefit of their limited 
information and civilization to them. Sixth : That slavery 
existed firom the earliest generations after the deluge, if not 
with the express sanction of the Divine will, without any 
prohibition ; and that the inspired Apostles fully recognsicd 
it, as an institution sanctioned by the Almighty hunself. 
Seventh: There is not a country in Europe in which servi- 
tude does not exist, in a more oppressive and degrading form, 
than the system of slavery in die United States. If these 
propositions are true, what modem teacher of morality is 
entitled to the discovery that slavery is a great moral evil, 
the weight of which is sinking the character of this country 
below the standard maintained by the Goths and Vandals 1 
Was it the great and eminent men who framed the Consti- 
tution, and who were at least as pious, as humane and intel- 
ligent, as these Abolition harpies, who are laboring to subvert 
an institution as old as society itself, and which, notwith- 
Jtanding all their efforts, will be co> existent with it 1 

The framers of the Constitution expressly recognised the 



for the avowed purpose of abolkfatng Blavery, iofesting con* 
siderable portions of our country, disseminating their petti^ 
lential doctrines in every direction — ^when we see American 
citizens, unmindful of all the obligations that ought to bind 
them to their country, confederating with foreigners for the 
purpose of disturbing rights secured to us by a compact to 
which the States of the Union are parties^-when we see th« 
halls of Congress flooded session aAer session with petitioM 
asserting the right of Congress to abolish slaveiy in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, (no doubt with a view of extending the 
same principles to the States) and to inhibit the traffic in 
slaves between the States, and importuning them to exert it 
— when we see the question of abolition made a test for the 
highest offices in many of the States — when we see State 
legislatures in their highest representative capaci^, adopting 
resolutions denouncing slavery as a political evil, and one 
that ought to be abolished — when we behold the Legislature 
of one State enacting laws giving to runaway slaves the 
right of trial by jury to decide upon the question of property 
in said slave, and die trial to take place in a community 
where slavery is daily denounced as a curse, and slaveholden 
as monsters and tyrants ; and the Governor of another State 
refusing to sunender persons charged with stealing slaves 
when demanded by the proper authority — ^when we see the 
two branches of the Legi/dature of one of the oldest States 
in the Union, pass a bill through both houses of the General 
Assembly, legalizing manriage between negroes and white 
people, ind the country only saved from the disgrace of such 
a measure by the veto of the Governor — ^when we .beholdy 
in various quarters of the Union, the professors of a pore 
and holy religion, and the pretended disciples of its divine 
and immaculate Author, declaring that slaveiy is a sin, 
which admits neither of extenuation nor excuse, and throwing 
their exertions into the stream that threatens to overwhelm 
us, by inciting our slaves to acts of rebellion, in^urrectkm 
and murder ; it is time to awake fi-om the state of fancied 
security in which we have hitherto reposed. 

Neither arc the exertions making in other countries, cal> 
culated to allay our apprehensions upon this subject. Within 



existence of slavery, by including slaves in the ratio of repre- 1 the present year a convention, at which some Americans, un< 
sentation ; viewing them as they are, and as they must con- j worthy of ie name, were present as members, was holden 
tinue to be, while the principles of the constitution endure, | in the metropolis of the British Empire, the object of which 
in the mixed light of persons and property. If it be within , was the abolition of negro slavery, throughout the world, 
the decrees of Onmipotence, that the distinctions of rank : And the proceedings of this foreign convention, aiming a 
and color are to vanish and to be done away, and the servant fatal blow at the rights and safety of one entire section of 
is to be free from his master, it will only be when the insti- ] the United States, has been heralded through the public 
tutions of human society shall give place to that state of i mail under the official frank of the representatives of a por- 
things, in the ordering out of which human agency can have | tion of the people of the United States. Perhaps it is not 



no control, and which can neither be accelerated nor post- 
poned by human exertions. Slavery in some form will al- 
ways exist. It is one of the incidents of society, a melan- 
choly one if you please, but it has existed from the founda- 
tion of the world, and exist it will till time shall be no more. 



so remarkable that religious fanatics and political zealots in 
England, shudderhig at the recollection of the horrors of the 
African slave trade, which combined in its practice the dreads 
ful crimes of kidnapping, piracy and murder, and in which 
the Dutch and English were the first, and beyond all corn- 



But while we insist upon our rights, we should never be parison the greatest offenders, should bo anxious to expatiate 
insensible to our duties, as masters. The relation of nmster their own sins by attempting to dbturb the relation of master 
and servant is one of vast importance boih iu a moral and and slave in other countries; but it is greatly to be regretted 
political point of view — more important, perhaps, than any | that any portion of the people of this country ^ouki be so 
which now exists. The other social relations are viewed in much under the influence of their ancient tyrannical masters 
the samo light by all clviUzed nations ; nor is it easy to con- 1 as to have fallen into the same unhappy delusion.^ 
ceive of any cause likely to disturb them. With the rela- It is possible, that Southern statesmen, fired with just in- 
tlon of master and servant this, unhappily, is not the case, dignation at the repeated efforts of Northern and Eastern 
Let us then, from an exalted sense of what is due to ourw | members of Congress to interfere with righu secured to them 
selves, and from a sacred regard to humanity and justice, so by the constitution of the common country, may have erred 
fulfil this relation as to put those, who are disposed officiously i in refusing to receive petitions upon the subject of abolp 
to interfere with our rights, to shame; and to prove our- ishing slavery. It may be possible that this subject is em- 
selves worthy of the superior possession in the scale of being, braced within the comprehensive principle of the inalienable 



in which it has pleased Divine Providence to place us. I 
feel no assurance, however, that the most righteous course 
on our part will ensure our future tranquillity upon this sub- 



right of petition. If so, that right should bs maintained in- 
violate. The petitions should be received, referred to a com- 
mittee of abohtionists, who seem to set themselves up as ths 



ject — indeed, from present indications I am strongly inclined peculiar guardians of humanity and justice, with insuuctions 
to think that it will not A fervent attachment to the union to report their views, in order that we may bo fully apprized 
of the States, and an ardent desire that that union might be | of the extent of their designs. I^ on the other hand, this 
perpetuated has rendered me averse to the agitation ^ any subject does not fall within the scope of the right of petitiAi, 
question that would be likely to weaken the bonds which it ought to be made felony by a Uw of the United States to 



onite us as one people. There is, however, a point in publi<v 
as well as private affidrs, beyond which forbearance ceases to 
tw A virtoe. And when we see reguUurly organized societies 



present them. For if the right to present such petitions bs 
not an inalienable one, it is impossible to conceive of s^y 
act fraoc^ with mw dreadful consequences, or the tVf%- 
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timtioii of which woukl justly merit more highly penal en- 
ectmeDte to suppress. My own opinion is that the only 
way in which the qupstion could he presented as a debatea- 
bie one, would be on a proposition to amend the Constitution 
in this respect. 

In Tiew of the dangers impending over us, I respectfully 
suggest to the General Assembly the indispensable necessity 
of presenting to the other States of this Union, and to the 
world, the views we entertain upon this subject, and which 
we intend to insist upon in every emergency, and are resolved 
to maintain at every hazard. I also recommend the adop- 
tion of the most efiectual measures for suppressing unlawful 
•siemblages of negroes, and the circulation of incendiary 
publications and speeches among them, and a careful revision 
and improvement of the patrol laws. It is also believed to 
be a matter of imperious necessity, and therefore respectfully 
recommended, to hold a convention of the slaveholding States, 
at such time and place as may be deemed most advisable, in 
Older that we may be enabled, upon full consultation with 
those whose rights stand upon the same footing with our 
own, to adopt the most effectual measures for our mutual 
happiness and safety. It is perfectly idle for us, no matter 
what may be the depth and the sincerity of our attachment 
to that instrument, to be clinging to tlie forms of the consti- 
tation, while its substance is daily yielding to the rude tide 
of innovation and fanaticism, which is constantly lashing 
agauist it. And if contrary to all the pleasing anticipations 
of tho past, that instrument shall fail to secure to us the 
great essential olijocts contemplated by its illustrious founders, 
it becomes our duty, not only as patriots, but as rational be- 
ings, acting under the powerful instinct of self-preservation, 
to provide new guards for our future socurity. I am deliber- 
ately convinced in my own mind that the period has arrived 
for the people of the South to act, and to act efficiently on 
this sobject, or dieir weight and importance in the scale of 
national existence will be lost^ and their safety endangered 
forever. And it is a consoling reflection, that whatever con- 
trariety of opinion may exist among Southern men upon 
other subjects, they will be true to themselves, and to the 
compromises of the Constitution, and feel and act in relation 
to it, as one man. 

XUecting Membert of Congress by General Ticket, 

With the view to concentrate more perfectly the political 
energies of tho State as fares practicable, and of consummat- 
ing the genuine State Rights doctrine, I beg leave, respectfully 
to suggest the propriety of changing the mode of electing 
fuembeis of Congress by districts, and of substituting instead 
thereof, the General Ticket system. Every State entitled to 
a separate independent existence, is supposed to possess a 
sovereign will, constituted, according to the theory of our 
government, of the opinions and vrishes of a majority of the 
people. This sovereign will, when ascertained according to 
the provisions of the Constitution, forms, af\er all, the great 
operative principle of representative democratic government. 
Hence, in elections, whatever method is most likely to obtain 
an expression of that will, and to carry it out in practice, is 
Bost congenial to the true theory of our form of government 
According to the principles of the constitution, the People of 
the Slates are represented in the popular branch of the Legis- 
Irtnre — the People of the States in their aggregate sovereign 
capacity — and if it be true, that the will of this aggregate 
•overeign constitutes the great cardinal and distinctive fea- 
ture of representative government, it would seem to follow. 
Inevitably, that whatever method was most likely to ascertain 
that sovereign will, and preserve it entire, is most conform- 
able not only to the spirit of the constitution, but most eon- 
dncive to the perpetuity of the sovereignty of the Sutcs. The 
General Ticket system, is not only believed to be defensible 
vpon principle, but to be perfectly equitable in practice. It 
fives to a majority of the whole People of the State, at ati 
tyoea, whatever may be their political opinions, the enttro 
midivided weight of the whole representation in Congiesa. 
Whereas the District syatem, not only tends to engender an 
iltMhnieiit to factional or local interests, at the expense of 
te whole, and aometimes to noorish a factioof spirit, but to 
tPithHi the ibfW<rth>Btoti ippit) a<a t l8ott;airi»Biaoii 



instances, to paralyze it altogether in the national Lagiditart. 
It may be said, however, that it is more convenient to elect 
by districts : and that persons so elected, are more likely to bo 
informed particularly of the various and minute interests of 
the district, than if they were selected from the State at laige, 
and elected by general ticket. 

This argument naturally divides itself into two brandws. 
Upon the first it may be remarked, that most argoroents do* 
rived from the mere consideration of convenience, ought to 
be scrutinized with great caution, as not unfrequently involv- 
ing a violation of, or departure from princij-le. The second 
member of the proposition is believed to be equafly destitute 
of any solid foundation. In the first place, it may be safely 
assumed that under the general ticket system, the most suita- 
ble and talented individuals, would not only be apt to be in« 
dicated by public opinion, but would be selected firoro the 
different sections of the State, and would have their claims 
and qualifications endorsed by a majority of the People of 
the whole State, instead of a majority of a particular district 
And it will hnrdly be contended that any one is qualified 
for a scat in Congress, whose knowledge is so limited as to 
be confined to the wishes, wants or interests, of a particalar 
district Under every aspect of the question, I am so well 
satbficd that the General ticket system is most consonant to 
our democratic representative system, that I recommend it to 
the most favorable consideration of the Legislature. I am not 
unaware that the time, and the circumstances under which 
this recommendation is made, and when evety propoaitioii 
of a public nature, is scrutinized with proper, and sometimes 
with rigid severity, may subject the proposition itself to ani- 
madversion, and the motives which prompt it, to miacoiioef^ 
tion and misrepresentation. But I should eoasidar myself 
peculiarly unfitted for public employment ia these times, and 
utterly unworthy of the confidence I enjoy, and which I hope 
to continue to merit, if I could, for a moment, permit the 
hope of applause, or the fear of censure, to render me tnaao- 
sible to the sacred obligations of official duty. 

It will not be expected, that I shouM notice aH die topica 
which will meet your attention, daring the dehbeiations of 
your present session, I console myself with the reflection, 
that whatever may be omitted will be suppUed l^ your sl^• 
perior intelligence; and that the people will find ia yoor 
patriotism and virtue, a sure corrective againat any thing I 
may have recommended, incompatible with the public in- 
terest A. P. BAGBY. 

Executive Dkpartmkitt. \ 
Tuscaloosa Nov. 2, 1840. 5 



Yale CoUegre. 

We have received from a friend a catalogue of Yale Col- 
lege, from which it appears that there are besides the Presi- 
dent. 1 7 Professors, 7 Tutors with 5 Assistant Teachers, in 
the College. That of 61 Theological Stodents,. there are 
from Connecticut, 32; Massachusetts, V2\ Vermont, 3; 
New Hampshire, 1; Maine, 2; New York, 8; Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 ; Illinois, 1 ; Ohio, 1 ; Lower Canada, 1. 

Of 32 Law Students there are from Connecticut, 6 ; Maa- 
sachusetts, 2 ; New York, 1 1 ; Pennsylvania, 1 ; Illinois, 1 ; 
Georgie> ^ ; Kentucky, 2 ; Ahbama, 2 ; VvYutia, 1 ; North 
Carolina, 3 ; Vermont, 1 . 

Of 52 Medical Students there are from ConnectJcot, 33 ; 
Vermont, 2 ; New Hampshire, 1 ; Rhode Island, 1 ; New 
York, 9 ; Pennsylvania, 1 ; Louisiana, 1 ; Virginia, I ; New 
Jersey, 1 ; South America, 1 ; Greece, 1. 

Of 429 College Students there are from Connecticut, 156; 
Massachusetts, 49 ; Vermont, 5 ; New Hampshire, 4 ; Maine, 
4 ; Rhode Island, 2 ; New YoA, 90; New Jersey, 8 ; Penn- 
sylvania, 21 ; Georgia. 10; OMo, 20; North Carolina, 3; 
South Carolina, 6 ; Alabama, 1 1 ; Illinois, 1 ; Missouri, 1 ; 
Kentucky, 8; Mississippi, 2; Maryland, 8; Louisiana, 5; 
Tennessee, 2 ; Michigan, 3 ; Virginia, 5 ; Indiana, 1 ; West 
Indies, S; Ireland, 1. 

Summed op, we find Theological Students, 61 ; Law do., 
33 ; Medical do., 53 ; College do., 429 ; total, 574. 

iB99fu MfrcanHle JmttimU 
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8TAT£MEi«T JEXHIBlTIlfO A COllDElf 8ED ¥IEW 

0/ the tonnage tf the several dittrictt of the United Statet, m the 2Qth of September ^ 1830. 
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Enrolled and 


Total ton- 




Registered 


Enrolled and 


Total ton- 




tonnage. 


licensed ton 


nage of each 




tonnage. 


licensed ton- 


nage of each 






nage. 


district. 






nage. 


district* 


DISTRICTS. 








DISTRICTS. 










Tons and 


Tons and 


Tons and 




Tons and 


Tons and 


Tons and 




95ths. 


95th8. 


95thik 

1 




95ths. 


05ths. 


95ths. 


Maine. 








Maryland. 








Paflsamaquoddj 


2,169 35 


10,130 15 


12,299 50 


Oxford 


.... 


13,2T6 21 


13,276 21 


Macfaiat 


1,105 23 


9,804 27 


10,909 50 


Vienna 


340 01 


15,232 91 


15,572 92 


Freoehmns. Baj 


2,542 89 


14,637 82 


17,180 76 


Snow Hill 


«... 


7.788 39 


7,788 39 


Penobscot 


6,130 21 


28,829 49 


34,959 70 


Annapolis 


.... 


4,450 80 


4.450 80 


Belfast 


4,949 90 


28,985 67 


33,935 62 i 


8t,Maiy's 


.... 


3,582 61 


3,582 61 


Waldoboro'.... 


11,468 60 


33,666 22 


45,125 72 


Dis. Columbia. 








WiKawet 


2,834 21 


8,768 10 


11,602 31 


Georgetown.... 


2,793 41 


7,489 49 


10,282 89 


Bath 


26,942 30 
36,571 94 


20,488 69 
18,591 61 


47,431 04 
55,163 61 


Alexandria. .... 


6,758 83 


7,100 49 


12,869 37 


Portland 


Virginia. 


Saco 


509 36 


1,877 25 
3,662 23 


2,386 61 \ 
10,229 13 ■ 


Norfolk.. 


3,244 75 
1,947 49 


11,827 88 
1,666 91 


15,072 68 
3,614 45 


Keanebonk .... 


6,666 85 


\ Petersburg 


York 




1,061 87 


1,061 87 


Riclimond ..... 


3,273 34 


3,135 85 
1,026 62 


6,409 24 
1,025 62 


a: Hampshire. 




Yorktown ..... 


Portsmouth .... 


19,543 59 


9,680 45 


29,224 07 


East River 


323 16 


6,385 30 


6,608 46 


Maetachtuetts, 








Tappahannock . 


660 48 


5,825 31 


6,.385 79 


Newbury port. . . 


13,172 60 


10,048 73 


23,221 28 


Folly Landing. . 


.... 


5,263 55 


5,263 66 


Ipswich 


.... 


3,166 45 


3.166 45 


Yeocomico 


.... 


3.181 62 


3,181 62 


Gloucester 


1,928 41 


16,458 26 


17,386 67 


Cherrystone. . . . 


60 04 


2,996 30 


3,056 34 


Sdem 


21,350 46 
2,192 23 


13,689 56 
9,752 57 


35,040 07 
11,944 80 


Wheeling 

JV: Carolina. 




2 268 74 


2,268 74 


Marblehead.... 






Boston 


138,547 74 


65,068 08 


203,616 82 


Wilmington . . . 


8,633 09 


3,307 31 


11,940 40 


Piymouth 


11,015 31 


14,933 34 


25,948 66 


Ncwbcm 


1,893 03 


1,619 11 


3,412 41 


Dighton r 


1,546 27 


7,263 21 


8,809 48 


Washington . . . 


2,017 82 


2,673 72 


4,691 69 


New Bedford... 


49,134 12 


37,390 63 


86,624 75 


Edenton. ...... 


2,138 66 


4,431 73 


6.670 44 


Barnstable 


3,734 69 


49,057 24 


62,791 93 


Camden 


956 71 


6,037 46 


6,994 22 


Edgartown .... 


4,078 92 


2,146 14 


6,225 11 


Beaufort 


.... 


1,720 92 


1,720 92 


Nantucket 


25,164 67 


6,524 48 


31,689 20 


Plymouth 


1.467 86 


1,081 10 


2,549 or 


Rhode Itland, 








Ocracock 


1,340 60 


1,081 82 


3,022 46 


Providence .... 


11,202 07 


7,201 66 


18,408 73 


^. Carolina. 








Bristol 


10,301 68 
5,292 16 


6,121 35 
5,449 19 


15,423 08 
10,741 35 


Chai^ton .... 


16,794 49 
1,500 87 


13,456 03 
2,662 77 


29,250 62 
4,163 69 


Newport 


Georgetown. . . . 


Connecticut, 








Beaufort 


.... 


.... 


.... 


Middletown.... 


823 18 


12,313 32 


13,137 18 


Georsria. 








New London... 


17,432 56 


25,681 00 


43.013 66 


Savannah 


11,143 62 


6,455 02 


17,598 64 


NewHaTen.... 


4,482 27 


7,289 27 


11,771 54 


Sunbury 


.... 


.... 


.... 


Fairfield 




14,992 06 


14,992 06 


Brunswick 


423 74 


723 11 


1,146 85 


Vermont, 








Hardwick 


.... 


.... 


.... 


Vermont 


. • . • 


4,232 37 


4,232 37 


StMarv's 


1,460 25 


737 19 


2,197 44 


AVw Fork. 








Ohio. 








GhampLiin 




959 62 


959 62 


Cuyahoga ..... 


.... 


8,721 60 


8,721 60 


Sackett's Harbor 


• • . • 


3,760 57 


3,760 67 


Sandusky 


.... 


3,186 14 


3,186 14 


Oswego 


. • . • 


7,038 78 


7,038 78 


Cincinnati 


• • . . 


9,159 47 


9,159 47 


Niagara 


.... 


230 89 


230 89 


Miami 


.... 


2,858 34 


2,858 34 


Geneeee 


• • • • 


471 24 


471 24 


Tennestee. 








Oswegatchie . . . 


.... 


1,018 61 


1,018 61 


Nashville 




4,240 94 


4,240 94 


BufiiUo Creek . . 


.... 


4,916 00 


4,916 00 


Kentucky. 








Sag Harbor.... 


5,088 86 


14,508 26 


19.697 17 


Louisville 


.... 


8,125 87 


8,125 87 


New York 


183,566 55 


246,734 33 


430,300 88 


Missouri. 








Cape Vincent . . 


• • • . 


116 82 


116 82 


St I^ouis 


.... 


9,735 00 


0,735 00 


JVew Jersey . 








M:clugan. 








Perth Amboy . . 


653 65 


14,350 20 


16,003 80 


Detroit 


.... 


10,169 80 


10,109 80 


Bridgetown .... 


• • . . 


14,068 77 


14,068 77 


MichiUmackmac 


.... 


829 79 


829 79 


Camden 


• • •• 


4,064 30 


4,064 30 


Jilabama. 








Newark 


657 10 


6,866 38 


6,422 48 


Mobile 


9,171 76 


12,570 19 


21,742 00 


Burlington 


.... 


3,128 11 


8,128 11 


I^uisiana. 








Little Egg Har. 


• • . . 


4,437 01 


4,437 91 


Pearl River .... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


Great Egg Har. 


• • • . 


15,615 60 


16,616 60 


New Orleans. . . 


87,914 82 


71,161 49 


109,076 36 


Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia... 








Teche 








48,568 92 


48,293 12 


96,862 09 


Florida. 








Pn-qa'isle 


• . . . 


3,682 37 


3,632 37 


Pensaoola 


883 24 


2,168 65 


3,041 7* 


Pitt*org 


• • . . 


11,864 71 


11,864 71 


St. Angostine . . 


• •.. 


.... 


.... 


Delaware. 








Appabchicoh.. 


1,637 60 


2,268 80 


2,906 35 


Wihntngton . . . 


1,089 74 


15,684 34 


16,774 13 


St. Mark's 


.... 


.... 


.... * 


NewCasde.... 
Maryland, 


.... 


2,620 06 


2,629 06 


Key West 


1,698 60 


1,026 89 


2,724 64 
















Baltimore 


33,595 85 


37,937 24 


71,533 14 


Total 


834,244 54 


1,262,234 27 


2,096^78 81 



TasAfCMi psxABTMurT, Register's Ojpce^ June 8, 1840, 



T. L. ^mTUT-R^S^^i^r. t 
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Foreign Commerce of France— 1839. 

In 1 838 the foreifi^ trade of France was more favorable to 
the country than it had ever been in previous years. With- 
out, however, having made such rapid strides, that in 1839 
has, nevertheless, exceeded that of 1838. 

The total amount of the import and export trade has, in 
1839 amounted to 1,950 millions of francs; it has exceeded 
by 57 millions, or 3 per cent, the amount of 1838. and by 
279 millions, or 17 per cent, that of the average of the five 
previous years. 

In comparison with that average the increase has equally 
appeared in ths branches of general and special commerce, 
and in the imports and exports; but in comparison with 1 838 
it is seen that the increase has principally taken place on the 
general export trade, which has for the first time exceeded a 
milliard of francs. It shows definitively over the returns of 
1838 an excess of 48 millions, of which the special export 
trade — ^viz., which relates to our national productions, sunds 
for 18 millions. 

The imports, as compared with 1838, are much about the 
game. A slight diminution of I per cent, in special com- 
merce is counterbalanced by a corresponding increase on 
general commerce. 

On dividing the amount of commerce for the year as above 
stated (1,950 millions) under the two heads of inland and 
maritime trade, the following result is obtained : — Maritime 
commerce, 1,413 millions, or 72^ per cent: Inland com 
merce, 637 millions, or 27 1-6 per cent. 

The maritime commerce of 1839 exceeded, by 7 per cent , 
that of 1838, and by 22 per cent that of the average of the 
five years immediately preceding. There has been a pro- 
gressive increase in the amount of the commerce carried on 
in French ships, in comparison with the vessels of other 
nations. As compared with 1 838, that increase has amount 
ed to 7 per cent. 7'he following scale will show the relative 
amount of business done, with the number of ships and ton 
nage during that and subsequent years : — 
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As win be seen by the above table, the maritinoe com- 
merce presents, with regard to tonnage, the same results as 
before stated with regard to value. The shipping trade of i 
1839, compared with that of 1838, ofiers in favor of the na- 
tional flag an increase of 1 2 per cent, while for foreign riiips 
there was a decrease, in the comparison of the two years, of 
two per cent As compsred with the average of the five 
yean, this latter has, in 1839, an increase of 13 percent, 



while the improvement in favor of French vessels is 33 per 
cent 

The respective amouHfs of the tonnages, French and fof' 
eign, are thus classified : — The average of the five years gives 
to the former 39, and to the latter Gl-lOOths; the year 1838^ 
40 and 60 ; the year 1839, 43 and 57. The increase, as 
will be seen, is on the side of the French tonnag^ 

With regard to the proportionate amount carried on under 
the French flag, in the three dififerent branches of navigatios 
the result will be, in the colonial trade 18-lOOths, in thsr 
fisheries 3, and in tho foreign trade 79. Compared with 
the average of the five years the proportions of the fishery 
have not varied ; that of foreign trade has increased firom 77 
to 79-100th8, and that to the colonies decreased from SO 
to 18. 

After the above statement of the general commerdai move- 
ments, the examination is carried on to those which special* 
ly concern, on the one hand, the powers with which France 
carried on business ; and, on the other hand, the principal 
descriptions of goods which form the staple of that business. 

With regard to the powers, it will be remarked that with 
regard to imports the l:?ardinian States have taken in 1S89, 
the first rank, which had been previously lield by the United 
States. This change has only taken place with regard to 
general commerce, as it will be seen that, under the head of 
special commerce, the United States have still, in 1839, re- 
tained their former priority ; in 1838 the part which that 
power had taken in the imports for home consumption was 
1 5- 1 OOths ; in 1 839 it had not fallen below 1 3-lOOths, which 
is the same proportion as it bore in comparison with the 
average of the five years. 

Compared with 1838 our general import trade with Enp' 
land was on a par ; but, as compared with the five jear^ 
average, it presents an increase of 36 per cent, and under 
the head of special commerce of 58 per cent The same 
comparison made with the above-named epochs was with 
regard to Belgium 11 per cent, decrease on the fbnner 
branch, and 3 per cent increase on the latter. A material 
increase, as compared with the qumquennial average, is also 
remarked under the head of general commerce with Swit« 
zcrland, Turkey, Russia, the Netherlands, Tuscany, the R<h 
man States, Austria, French India, Chili, Greece, Peru, and 
Bolivia. To this must be added, under the head of spectsi 
commerce, Germany, Spain, our fisheries^ and Dutch India. 

Prussia, Brazil, and Mexico, under the head of geneial 
commerce, present a considerable falling off. There is also 
a diminution in the trade with some other States, bat when 
it does not amount to as much as a millioa of ficaoca we 
omit to name them. 

In exports, the United States have continued to octtapf 
the first rank. The amount of onr exports to that coonOy 
has risen to 205 millions of francs, ISl of which belong to 
our internal productions; this amount shows an increase 
over 1838 of 20 per cent for general commerce, and one 
per cent for special commerce, and over the five yean^ aver» 
age, of 25 per cent for the former, and 8 per cent for the 
latter. England has retained her rank as second in the Ikt, 
as in 1838, and the proportionate increase has been greater 
with regard to this power than with the United 8tate8;eom- 
pared with the five yeais* average, it amounts lo 58 per 
cent for general commerce, and 56 per cent for special com- 
merce. Compared with the five years there is also an in- 
crease in our export trade with Spain, particularly ooder the 
head of special commerce, where the proportion is mora than 
26 per cent 

Considerable increase has also taken place In the exports 
to Algiers, the Sardinian States, Tuscany and the Roman 
States, the Spanish PosBessions in America, Russia, the Two 
Sicilies, Chili, Austria, Hayti, the Danish Poananons io 
America, Guatemala, Venezuda, and New Grenada. 

With Turkey, Portugal, Peru, and Bolivia, the amoiml 
of exports has considerably fallen o£ 

If, after this examination of the commerce with eadi 
power, we look at the commercial movement with regard to 
the different kinds of goods, and of their nature, it is first 
seen that the three grand divisions under which the imports 
are comprised, viz<y the raw materials necessary for the use 
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of mil' manufbrtoriofl, nafaral ohjocts of consnmplion, arid 
manufactureij objects of coosumpltoQ, the two latter, under 
tho head of general comoieire, have presented on increase, 
as compared with 183^, whilst the firtt (the raw material) 
shows a decrease both in general and 8i)ecial cooMnerce of 
6 pef cent, which in special commerce has etjually allected 
manufactured objects. In cOiupurition with tho five veara* 
avera^, ther0 is a marked adraAtage in tile above ia f«vor 
of 1839. 

Cottons, silks, and sugars, have, as usual, composed, as 
to value, the largest part of our imports. In geneial, as in spe- 
cial commerce, there b nevertheless a diminution in the two 
first articles. Froml 13,000,000, in 1838, the importation in 
cottons is reduced in 1839 to 9 1 ,000,000, of which our man- 
n£u:tories have employed 71,000,0JO, instead of 90,000,000 
In 1838. The di crease in silks has been in about the same 

Sroportion. As conipared with the five years' average, there 
as also been a diminution on these two articles, but in a 
less proportion, particularly in silks. In sugan imperted 
from our colonies, as compared with 1838, as regards gener- 
al commerce, the amount is about equal ; but in special com- 
merce, there is an increase of four per cent With regard 
to foreign sugars, in comparison with the two periods, there 
is 4 striking diminution. 

The article of corn has given in 1839 a considerflble aog* 
mentation. Their value in 1838 was 16,000,000 for gen* 
era}, and 7,000,000 for special commefce. The amount in 
1839 is 47,CIOO/)00 for the foimer, and 25,000,000 for the 
latter. As compared with the five >e8rs* average, the in- 
crease IB still greater. 

Foreign tiMues show an increase wholly confined to gen- 
eral commerce, except those composed of linen and hemp, 
a large part of which was for home consumption ; and in 
which, in 1839, there was a diminution in both branches of 
commerce. This diminution, when compared with the five 
years' average is still gresfter. 

The importation in linen threads and hemp has preserved; 
in 1839 the improverftent which it had previously attained ; 
the coroparisen, therefortp, with the two periods, gives, both 
in special and general commerce, an increase of 103 per 
cent lo the former, and 26 per cent to the latter. 

In 1839 fbe value of foreign wools employed by our man- 
ufacturers has remahned 7 per cent below what was im« 
ported in 1838 for the same purpose. It exceeds, however, 
by 1 6 per cent the averai;e of the five yearv. 

The importation of ratlic amounted in 1839 to ifine mil- 
lions of francs* It exceeded, by from I • to 1 8 per cent, the 
importation of 1838 and Che five jtanf average. 

Ad to the other principal articles, which relate solely to 
special commerce, they are classitied d follows : 



Incf sap e . 

Pereent 
Machines and Mechaoical 

inatruments^ « 96 

Tobacco, 60 

Rice, 41 

Rawskins IS 

Common wood,. .....r. 8 

Cochineai^w 3 



Decrease* 

Per cent. 

Hemp,# 29 

Zinc, 28 

Indigo, 18 

Iron and sastings^ 16 

Copper,. ...•• * 8 

OHveoil, 3 

CoflM,*. 2 



With regard to exports, the meichandisesare divided iota 
two great ckisses: — 1st, Natural produce, which fotm M 
per cent of the whole amount ; and, 3d, manuiactused arli- 
clea, which stand for 66 per cent 

If these accounts are compared with the amount of 1838, 
they ahow an increase bi manufactured articles in 1839, but 
a decrease in natural productions. The same result is shown 
on comparison with the average of the five years. 

The export of silk stufls, in 1839, has been about te 
aame as in 1838. lu amount was 304,0^0,000 for general 
commeree, of which 141/KM),000 are frsm our nalumii pnK 
ductions. 

Tissues of Cotton, and those of Linen and Flax, have 
equally shown an increoe in export particularly in Ifcoae 
which relate to the production of national industry ; but it is 
diflerent in regard to woollen stuftk which both in general 
and special commerce present a difliinirtin^ as mmv m nd 

Vol. Ill -46 



wuh 1 838« BnC in compariifon With the results of the sver- 
age, these three kinds of tissues show, in both branches of 
commerce, an increase of fiom 24 to ^2 ^ cent 

In li 38 the export of wine had increased 18 per cent as 
compared with li<37. In 1889 it had agam faden to the 
amount of 1837, and ten percent beKm the five yeaiv' aver- 
age. The falling off in the export of brandy has been sliU 
greater, being 26 percent less than tn 1888} but 19 per 
cent increase over the five years' averag«< 

A mongst the articles Uft expdrt ui 1 839 whldi date sdown 
a marked improvement has been mercery, furniture, and ar- 
ticles in wooL l*he inrrcase haa been under the head of 
special commerce 23 per cent over 1838, and 42 per cent, 
over the quinquennial average. The other principal articles 
may, as comfttred with 1836, be thus clas^^d : — 



Incraase. 

Percent 

Jewellery « • . . . ^ . 40 

Table fruite 29 

Perfumery «8 

Refined ^ugar. ...««..«.. 34 
Paper, and articles made of 
paper. ^<. 4. ..«».. v.. .11 

Cutlery 9 

Dressed tkins 8 



Decrease* 

Per cent 

Clocks and watches 44 

Olive oil, 16 

Sea salt 13 

Soaps*. ..<..../...^.... 4 
i-irks. ...*.. .*...*.... 3 

Plated Goods.// 9 

Glass and chrystal 1 



The transit trade, as compared wilh both the five yeara* 
average and 1 838, show a considerable improvement. 

XrMM/sn Jour, of Com, 



Belgian Commerce with France. — The independent, of 
Brusseln, pulilislies a detailed statement of the etports from 
Belgium to France, and from France to ftelgium in the year 
1 839. I'he toiol value of the exports from Belgium was 
72^15,972, and the total amount of exports from France 
intoBelgiam was 39,507,85 If. The great articlea of ex* 
portation from Belgium were coals, linen, and hemp cloth, 
each above eleven millions, and wool above nine and a half 
mittions^ 



Tro^cal Fi nf tn M Florida. 

The Apatachicola Advertiser make* the foUawing state- 
ment relative to the fruit crops in Florida. 

The Orange «rop of this year, ralMd in thia Territory, 
will be worth $200,(K0. Hitheito that amount and a much 
greater, h^ been paid to Havana for that on« article of con« 
sumption. The profits arising from the produce of tfopical 
^its have been venr great and as tbey become acclimated 
in this Territory, they will not only sfi^rd an article of lux- 
ury, but a valuable addition to our income. Ample encour^ 
agement in the price whiieh fruits alwsys command, is wS* 
fbnled to the horticulturist. One gentleman residing on Sf, 
John^s Kiver a few years age purchased a few orange treesi 
which by skilfid managi meut have become so prt^nctive^ 
that his i n <— ie from orangea alone now amounts to several 
thooaandb of dollars. Aa oar population increases, we Eopn 
to see mmj of the fruits peculiar to tropical cliwkes Intro- 
duced our the plantstions on this river. The prike of wealth 
ia to the nmst enterprising; and no sooite of wedtE promises 
a competency to an industrious man, with iiK>re ehanoca of 
success, than the acclimation of tropical fruits* We trust 
some of our readers will devote their attention to th£i brancb 
of agriculture. It is an experiment well worth trying. Trr 
it, and a few years hence, bananas, pUmtains, and fi^ wih 
be as common siticles of^ export from Florida, as oraogcn 
now are, or m sweet potatoes are fifom Virginia and^ thn 
Carotinai^ 



^'•rth CaroUna^-^t^ Legistlaturaof thia State nrnven- 
ed in the new Capitol (said to be the handaoroest %attt-hmisn 
in the Unions) at Raleigh, on Mondarlnsfc, -^^^^Tg 
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Cciitiifi off Conned lent. 

Below will be found an abstract of the Censas of this 
State, which han just lieen completed by the .V anhul, show- 
ing at one view, the lo«« or ^in of each town t^itbin the 
last ten years — the aggregate loss or gain of each county, 
•od tlie aggregate gain in the whole State, It will be ob- 
MTved, that the whole gain in our population within this 
peKod, is comprised 4n the growth of some four or five of 
•ur priticipat towns. In almobt all of the towns where agri- 
culture and the common branches of mechanism only are 
pursued, there has l)een quite a Jiminuticn of inhabitants, 
and this diminution ii^ made up by a considerable iocreahe 
in towns where largo manufactories have grown up— aii in 
V aterbury, Derby, &,c. In some agricultural towns, the 
table shows an apparent targe gain — but this is generally ow- 
ing to the fact, that the limits of the town have been ex- 
tended, as some neighboring town exhibits a proportionate 
Ifduction. Ton ns that have been divided since 1 >^^0, have 
the census for that year carried out by a brace, as then taken 
*-and the gain or loss shown as though they were now one 
town. 

HARTFORD COUNTY. 



Towvs. 

Waterbury 
Wolcott 



1840. 

C66S 
033 



183D. 

3070 
843 



Oaiv. 

698 



3U 



Total 48,690 43,848 Nett gain, 4^43 



NEW LONDON COUNTY. 



Towns. 1^40. 

Hartford city 9468 
Town except city33-25 

Avon 1001 

Bristol 2109 

Burlington 1203 

Berlin 8411 

Canton 1736 

Enst Hartford 23.S9 

E^st Windsor 36< 

Enfield 2648 

Farmington 3 >41 

Glatitenbury 3077 

Granhy 26U9 

Hartlind K CO 

MtmrheHter 1695 

Marlborough 713 

6ouihmgtun 18 7 

8uffieid *-669 

Biiiifibury 189) 

WiI.d^or 2.83 

Blnomtield 9S5 

Wether^held 3824 



1«»30. Gain. I^osf. 



9789 3004 

1025 
17u7 
1301 
3037 
1437 
2237 
35 6 
3K'9 
1901 
298) 
37;J3 
1221 
1576 
704 
1844 
2690 
2'J21 



403 

374 
299 
133 

64 
519 
140 

97 



119 

9 

43 



24 
99 



3220 
3.^53 



46 



124 
161 



21 
3,5 



29 



New London 
Norwich city 

Town except city 
Bozrah 
Colchester 
Franklin 
Groton 
Ledyard 
Griswold 
Lyme 
Eaiit Lyme 
Lisbon 
Lebanon 
Montville 
North Stonington 
Preston 
Stonington 
Salem 
Waterford 



5528 
4200 
3039 
1063 
3101 
lOoO 
2963 
1871 
3166 
2854 
1439 
1053 
2194 
1990 
2270 
1727 
3898 
815 
2331 



1173 
2069 

28 

39 

301 

18 
497 



16 
194 

46 



114 
361 

570 

308 

144 
146 



Total 65,638 51,141 NeU gain 4,487 



NEW HAVEN COLT^TY. 



Kew Haven city' 
Fair Haven 
Wesiville 

Branford 

North Branford 

Cheshire 

Derby 

East Haven 

Guilford 

Hamden 

Milford 

Meriden 

HaliMn 

MiddleboTj 

North HavaD 

Orange 

Oitord 

Pr0S|iect 

Sooihbiiry 
WalHngfxrd 
Woodbridgt 
Bethany 



12,960 

7H7 

643 

13:3 

1016 ^ 

15.9 ' 

2862 

1382 

2413 

1797 

24r.ft 

1880 

1815 

761 

1349 

1339 

1635 

518 

1543 

8355 

1171 ] 



10,678 3713 



Total 



Bridgeport city 
Town except c 

Fairfield 

Wetiiport 

tiruokfittid 

Darien 

Danbury 

Greenwich 

Huntington 
i Moitroe 
i Nor^^alk 
I Newtown 
I New Fairfield 
I New ( anaan 

Redding 

Hid ge field 

Stamford 

Sherman 

Htiatford 

TruihbuU 

Weston 

Wilton 

Total 



44,.501 42,295 Nett gain, 3^06 

COUNTY. 
2800 1770 



2332 

17S0 
2253 
12.9 
2344 
1666 
3256 
1708 
1809 

816 
1C83 
1341 
1763 

651 
1557 
2418 

3053 



599 
153 
68 
131 
199 
173 
6 

67 



77 



351 



55 

13 

138 

103 

15 

163 



42?6 1231 

1255 

1313 

4311 

38 J 1 

1371 

1522 

8703 

3096 

939 
18.3 J 
16.H6 
2305 
3707 

917 
1814 
2243 
2997 
3097 



193 
130 



157 

103 

17 

388 

163 




133 



43 
167 



U 

191 

9 

6 

37 

437 

41 



49,926 46,950 NcU gab, 3,976 



TOLLAND COUNTY. 



Bolton 

Columbia 

Coventry 

Etiiiigton 

Hebron 

Mansfield 

Btafford 

Somen 

Tdland 

Unioo 

Vernon 

Willmgtao 

Total 



743 


744 


842 


962 


2017 


3119 


1356 


1456 


1732 


1937 


2276 


2661 


3469 


3516 


1631 


1489 


1566 


1(98 


667 


711 


1435 


1164 


1368 


13u5 



299 



371 



1 
120 
102 

99 
S«5 
885 

46 

132 



87 



17,999 18,700 Nett lotf, 700 



• New Haton City, Fair Haven, and WeatvilU art aU 
aattpriaad in tha \ama of New Havea« 



MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 
Middletown city 3611 > ^oq,, «,o 

Town excMt city 3699 J ^^^^ ^^' 

Chatbaoi 8418 3648 /^ tUk 

.Goosle 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



ToWKfl. 


1840. 


1830. 


Durham 


1095 


1116 


East Haddam 


262Q 


2664 


Haddam 


2593 


3.25 


Kiliingworth 


113J I 
12,9 5 


2484 


Clinton 




Saybrook 


3417 > 




Chester 


974 >. 


5018 


Westbrook 


1182 3 





Giiir. Loaa. 

21 

44 
427 

115 



565 



Total 



Brooklyo 

Ashford 

CanterboTj 

Chaplain 

Hampton 

KUlingly 

Plainfield 

Pomfret 

Sterling 

Thompaon 

Voluntown 

Windham 

Woodatock 

Total, 



Litchfield 

Barkharoatead 

Bethlem 

Cornwall 

Canaan 

Colebrook 

Goahen 

Harwinton 

Kent 

Norfolk 

New Hartford 

New Milford 

Plymouth 

Roxbury 

Saliabary 

Sharon 

Torrington 

Wincheater 

Woodbury 

Warren 

Waahington 

Watcfftown 

Total, 



24,878 24,846 Nett gain, 33 



WINDHAM COUNTY. 



1478 


1451 


27 




2651 


2661 




10 


1786 


1880 




91 


794 


807 




13 


1166 


llUl 


65 




3695 


5257 


428 




2384 


2289 


95 




1868 


1978 




110 


1099 


r^4c 




141 


3535 


3380 


155 




1186 


1304 




118 


3382 


2812 


570 




3054 


2917 


137 




28,071 


27,077 Nett 


gain, 994 


LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 




4038 


4456 




418 


1573 


1715 




142 


776 


9.6 




130 


1703 


1714 




11 


2166 


23JI 




135 


1234 


1332 




98 


1529 


1734 




205 


1201 


1616 




315 


1769 


2001 




242 


1393 


1495 




92 


1708 


1766 




58 


3974 


3979 




5 


2206 


2. 64 


141 




971 


1122 


151 




2551 


2680 




29 


2407 


2615 




208 


1707 


1651 


56 




1666 


1766 




100 


1947 


2045 




98 


873 


986 




113 


1622 


1621 


I 




1442 


1600 




58 



40,445 42,855 NeU loss, 2,410 



RECAPITULATION. 



Countiei. 


1840. 


1830. 


Gain, 


Lon. 


Hartford county 56,628 


51,141 


4487 




New Haven 


•* 48.690 


43,848 


4842 




New London 


« 44,501 


42,295 


2206 




Fairfield 


" 49,926 


46,950 


2976 




Litchfield 


" 40.445 


42,866 




3410 


Middleaex 


- 24.878 


24,845 


38 




Wmdham 


" 28,071 


27,077 


994 




Tolland 


" 17,992 


18,700 




708 



ToUl 810,131 297,711 15,538 3,118 
Nett gain in the State in 10 yeara, 12,420 

New Haven RegUtcr, 



Appolataa mi Yny ibo Praaklemt* 
FrMMM B. Ofdio, of New Jeraey, to be eonaiil of the 
Uniled StatM Ik tlii port oC BiiHol, in tho Kliigdom of 
QrMBnttk. 



Log of tbe Caiedonln. 

Wedneaday, Not. 4, at 3 h. 20 m. P. M. the maila and 
paasengen came on board ; at 3 h. 5U m., let go the moor- 
inga and proceeded down the river ; at 42 20 m. paaeed tho 
Rock Light-house ; at 0, P. M. discharged the pilot off tha 
bell-buoy; 10 h. 15 m. passed Syroea's Light 8., distant § 
miles; at 1 1, Skinner*s Light-bore 8, distant 2 milca; at 12, 
South Stack Light-honae bore S, distant 4 milea^wind 8. 
W. and 8., atrong breezea and squally. 

Thursday, 5, at 4, A. M. South Stack Light bore E. by 
8. E., distant 6 leagues — wind W. 8. W. and 8., strong 
breezea and squally, with a heavy sea ; at noon, Tuskar Light 
bore W. and by N. ^ N., distant 1 ^ miles ; 5 h. 50 m. P. 
M. Hook Tower off Waterford bore. E. N. E., distant 6 
leaguea, steady fresh breezes and passing clouda — midnight, 
old head of Hinsdall bore N., distant 4 leagues. 

6 — At 4, A. M., Cape Clear Light bore N., distant 4 
leaguea, from which the departure ia taken ; at 4, P. M. 
spoke tbe brig* Retrench, of Greenock, from Honduras, and 
saw several other veaaela, standing to the Eaatward — wind 
from 8. S. E., round by E. to N. 

7- Wind \V. N. W.. distant 189 milea, ht 50 40, Ion. 
16 2, atrong breezea, with passing squalla, and a heavy liead 
sea. 

8— Wind N., N. W.. distant 178 mUea, lat 50 11, Ion. 
19 32— head galea, with passing aqualls and a heavy head 
sea ; at 2, P. M. afioke the bark Brighton, of Cork, ranging 
to the Eastward —alao aeverat other shipa in sight 

9— Wind W. N.W., distant 145, lat 49 30. Ion. 22 50, 
fresh breezes, with passing squalls, dtc. — heavy westerly 
swell— >at noon, moderate breezes, and hazy weather — pasaod 
a bark, standing to the Eastward. 

10— Wind W. N. W., distant 142 mites, lat 49 00 Ion. 
26 24, strong breezes, with a heavy head aea — squalla, ac- 
companied by heavy showers of hail. 

11— Wind N. W. and by W. to N. N. E., distant 164 
miles, lat 48 27 Ion. 30 24— fresih breexes, with squally 
weather; at 8, A. M. passed 2 ships, standing to the West- 
ward. 

12.^ Wind N.E. toN. W., and by W., dUtant214mU<>a. 
lat 47 46, Ion. 85 86, stlS' breexes, with cloudy weather and 
a heavy aea. 

13— Wind N. W. to N. N. W., distant 182 miles, lat 
47 13, Ion. 39 68 — moderate breezes with hazv weather. 

14— Wind E. to N. N. E., distant 266 milca, lat 46 42 
Ion. 46 07, first part light airs and cloudy, latter part atrong 
breezes and cloudy. 

15— Wind N.N. E., distant 244 miles, lat 46 2, Ion. 
61 53, first part stilf breezes and cloudy, latter part freah 
breezea and cloudy. 

16— Wind N. N. E., distant 267 mUes, lat 45 37, Ion. 
57 48, firtit part stiff breezea and hazy weather — latter part 
light airs and cloudy. 

17_Wind E. 8. E.. 8. and W., distant 234 miles, lat 
— Ion. — ^first part stiff breezes and cloudy weather; at 1, A. 
M. Canso Light bore N. N. E., distant 5 leagues, 1 1 h. 30 
m., abreast of Gcdora rocks, at noon stiff breezes, with clear 
weather ; at 1 h. 3 m. P. M. received on board the pilot ; at 
3 h. 30 m^ moored alongside Cunard <Sc Co's wharf Halifax. 

18 — At 8 h. 30 m. P. M. unmoored ship and proceeded 
to sea, bound for Boston ; at 10 h. 30., Sambro Light bora 
N. W., half N., distant 6 miles ; at U h. 30 m., Sambro 
bore N. N. E., distant 3 leagues — midnight, fresh breezea, 
with cloudy weather ; at 8, A. M. fresh breezea with thick 
weather ; at 1 1, Cape Sable bore N. by E., distant 8 leaguea 
noon, freah breezes, thick weather, with rain— Seal Island 
bore N. N. W., distant 4 leaguea; at 1, P. M. Seal Island 
bore N. by B., 4 leagues. 



JUinoii Coal, — A boat load of Coal arrivod at 8t Loota 
on tho 12th inst, from the mines of F. W. Riaqne^ Eoq., in 
the County of CaUioun, HI. 



Tho population of Newboryport, aa Meertained by tht 
lata C6IMQS, iar,161 : valet, 3,363 1 <bMilw»M50j #olar- 
•d:Mli%lT,iPMla%9i. 
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DlClMBIB, 



Ii07 of tlie Biitlsli Queen. 

y^^ SdU-8«iled from Portunouth at 10 A. M. 
S^.'JLtL 49 27« loQ. 77, dwtanee 81 niK wind N. E ; 



4tfa— Lit. 40 %S, 4mi. 1 1 . disUnoe 156 laifet, wbd DT. W; 
Ural put fcesh freeze, latter strong galet. 

6th--Lat 49 15 Ion. 18 35, distance 100 mHes, wind 
K. W ; itrong gain and hearj •quails, with heavy aea. 

6(h^Lat. 49 5 Ion. 16, distance KiO miles, wind N. W. 
to W; strong gales — boarded the brig Margaret, water logged, 
and Bccoivarf 5 men. 

7th— Lat 4fi 58, Ion. 18 39, diflHanee 100 miles, wind 
N. W ; otitMig gslcs with high sea ; engines working wall. 

8th— Lat 48 36, Ion. 20 56, distance 88 miles, wind N. 
W ; heavy gales with high sea. 

9th — l>aL 48 10, Ion. 24 4, distance 120 miles, wind N. 
W to W ; strong gales with cross sea. 

10th— Lit 47 20, Ion. 27 6, distaoee 13 J mUes ; N. W ; 
fresh gales with squalls. 



ajfthoughit hasheensoiuyed to the JqMh of setcral hundred 
feet. 

** Where then b the grand deposit from which has been 
swelling up since the niemory of nuin these countless myr- 
riads of untenanted shells ? Is it possible that though (ar re- 
mote at an elevation ef several hundred feet above them this 
bottomless well may, by some subterranean commqnScation, 
be connected with the grand shell nuirl deposi;t in the east- 
em part of tho State.** 



SfAlUtics of maKfaclmtettt. 

The Worcester iGgis publishes a number of statistical 
fncts relating to the towns In Worcester County, derived 
from tbe valuation of the pre&ent year. Some of th^ are 
interesting. The number of cotton Factories in tbe county 
b 84 1-2, and of Woollen Factories 64 1-2— one being de- 
voted to both the eoCton and the woollen manufiM^re. In the 



cotton eateries are 136,3.'>7 spindles, and 3146 I 
we suppose, power looms. In the woollen factorieB are Z2r 
1 1th— Lat 47 3~, Ion. 3) 30, distance 140, wind N. W ; I 653 spindles, and 1020 looms. Comparing these i 



frrsh gales and squally, 

1 2tb *Lat 46 40, Ion. 35 50. distance 220 wind N. N. W. 
to N. E fresh gales, set trysails^ 

18th— Lat 45 13 Ion 40 40, distanee 260, wiqd N. N. 
W ; light winds and cross sweHs. 

14th— LaL44 4), Ion. 46 40, distanee 216, wind E. 
moderate and fine. 

16th— Lat 44 27, Ion. 52 45, dl^ance 260, vrind N. E. 
to 8. E. fresh gales with beam sea. 

16th— I^t. 48 13, Ion. 57 15, disUnce 216, wind N. N. 
£. light breexes with a swell ;— noon spoke the Tartar of 
Boston— all well. 

17th— Lat 42 26, Ion. 61 15, distance 180, wind 8. N. 
W. strong gales with cross sea. 

18th— Lat. 41 30, Ion. 65 40, distance 200, wind 8. W. 
N. W. fresh breeze. 

19th— Lat 40 10, Ion. 70 00, distonce 200, wind N. N. 
W. strong gales. 

20th~Lat 40 1 1, Ion. 72 20, distance 100, wind N. N. 
W. N. W. heavy gales, latter part strong breeze. At 8, 30 
P. M. arrived off the bar ; hove too for a pilot; fired several 
guns and burnt blue lights occasiimally— making the ^lassage 
in 18 days and a half. 

Remarks.— Friday, 6 h. lat 49 6 N. Ion. 15 40 W. fell in 
with tho brig Margaret of Leoen, from Dalhoosie, N. S. to 
I^th, timber laden, with mainmast and bulwarks gone, and 
water logged \ obaerved several men on the forecastle, stop- 
ped engines sent cutter,.and rescued five men, viz : David 
Smith, master ; John Scot mate ; Robert Dalkie, Lee Bead- 
mont, Wm. Manning, seamen. Before we fell in with her, 
Thos. Scott carpenter, Daniel Palmer, Francis Brown and 
Charles McNab, seamen were wa^ed overboard and drowned. 



Bottomless lAke. 

The fcftloidng U the first notice whldi we have ever met 
with of a very remarkable Pond, in Sussex Cpunty^ New 
York. If the foUowlug account which is taken from the 
Troy Mail be true, it disclosesa curious natural phenomenon. 

** White Lake is situated about one mile west of tho Paq- 
lius Kill in Ihe town of Stillwater. It isnearly circular. It 
has no vis'ble inlet but its outlet is a never failing stream of 
considerable magnitude. Tbe name is derived firom its ap^ 
pearance. Viewed from a little distance it seems of milxy 
whitenef^ except a few rods in the centre, which by the con- 
trast appeared perfectly black. The appearance itself is singu- 
lar enough, but the cause is still more remarkable. 

** From tbe centre or dailk portion of the lake, at stated sea- 
eons, innumerable quantities of shells are thrown up of various 
snes and forms, but all perfectly wbHe. These float to the 
shore, and are thrown npon the beach, or sink into shallow 
water. Hundreds of bushels might be gathered -from ihe 
shore after one of these periodical nprisings ; and the whole 
«oil 'for several rods on every side ol the Ulo, is composed of 
thewshelby broken or deoompoasd by the action of theweath' 
fi^ to.tho <^tfe of.the.l»k«» bottom has n^ret been found, 



with the returns made by the assessors in 18 >7 for there- 
port of manufactures then made by order of the Legislature, 
we find that the number of cotton mills at that time was 74, 
and of spindles 124,730. There has therefore been an in- 
crease in three years of ten in tbe number of cotton mills, and 
of 1 1 ,637 in the number of cotton spindles. The namlj«r of 
woollen mills in the county in 1837 vras 66, which aie now 
reduced to 64. The present number of Paper Mills is 14 ; in 
1 837 it was 1 7. The present number ol Inm Works of diA 
ferent kinds b 16. The average valuation, for the apportion- 
ment of taxes, is on houses $26i 87; tillage land per acre 
$17 78; mowing, $26 11 ; pasture, $11 63; woodland $15 
65 cts. In the town of Worcester, the valuation of houses 
is $600 ; tillage land, $30 ; mowing $50. 

There are nine cotton and four woollen factories in the 
town of Meodon ; six cottoi) and one woollen in Grafton ; 
four cotton and five woolkm in Millbury ; six cotton and one 
woollen in Sturbridge; seven cotton in Stockbridge; five cot- 
ton and two woollen in Webster; three cotton and five wool- 
len in Uxbriilge; five cotton and two woollen in Holden; 
three and a half cotton and two and a half woollen in Fitch- 
burg and three cotton and seven woollen in Worcester. 
Bo9t9n Mercantile JoumaL 

IXOVR. 

Any observer would be surprised at the quantity of floor 
landing and storing from the different veaseb bringing it to 
this market The stores near the landings are nearly filled, 
and large quantities are being stored at places remote firom 
the vessels. In one weekly ^report of the Northern receipU 
it was stated that at Troy, West Troy, and Albany, 136,000 
barrels flour and 35,000 bushels of wheat vrere reofavfd. — 
I'here is doubtless a large quantity stored and lying in these 
places,— and between this present time and the closing of 
navigation, there will arrive here about *4M)0,000 barrels. The 
stock in this market at this time most exceed 200,0-0. Of 
buckwheat rye, Southern flour, and floor made in thb neigh- 
borhood and shipments fiom New Orleans, we khall receive 
perhaps 2cX),000 previously to spring. Thus the total now 
on hand, and to hejreceived by spring, will be aboQt<>00,000 
barrels. 

The consumption of the<«ty ^nd its environs is about 30v0 
per day — and at that rate will amoont in 132 days,4]p to the 
first of April, to 364,000. Towns adljoioing in the country 
may take 60,000. The Eastern States 60,000, Foreign 
mariiets about 100,000 ;— making a total of 464,000 of con- 
sumption and sales, and will leave a balance of about 136^ 
000 barrels stock on hand in the firing; when jdie North 
River shall have opened. Fair brands are now eelling at 
about $6. 

[Running calculations like the above are not very Boch 
to be relied upon, though they may famish some doe to re- 
sults A vast quantity of our excellent Western floor caa be 
sold when the piice is as low as it is at present especially 
when T0iy little can be fonushed hy. the gntn IliMricte oT tlie 
South.— /efir. of Con^ 
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Tlic Mercer SeleinntUes. 

On Tuesday the 24th ult. the remains of General Mercet, 
which had Iain in the burial ground of Christ Church in 
Second Street since January 16, 1777, were disinterred, pre- 
paratory to their 6nal removal to Laurel Hill — which, ac- 
cording to arrangements, was accomplished on the 26th ult. 
We subjoin an account of the imposing ceremonies on that 
occasion, taken principally from the Ledger and North 
Americaiu 

Between seven and eight in the rooming, we attended at 
that venerable old pile, Christ Church, by invitation of Mr. 
Robert R. Briughurst, the Sexton, and were gratified by a 
view of the coffin provided as the last receptacle of the bones 
of the martyred Mercer. It was covered with black cloth, 
silver mountings ; and on the lid ii a plain silver shield, with 
this inscription : 

GENERAL HUGH MERCER 

riLL AT rilHGITO^, 

January Zdf 1777, 

Just before nine o'clock arrived a committee of the Saint 
Andrew's Society, at the head of whom was Mr. John Stru- 
thers. By their direction the preparations were immediately 
comment^ for the removal from the church of the remains 
of the hero ; but previously the few then present were obliged, 
to thoee in charge of the remains, with a glance at the un- 
earthed bones. They were in a remarkable state of preser- 
vation, almost entire ; as tv as we could distinguish, not a 
single portion of the bony structure was wanting. One tooth, 
we were informed, had fallen out during the progress of the 
disinterment, but it had been carefully replaced. The coffin 
lid was replaced as soon as the remains had been seen by 
those present 

We were informed that, during the interim between the 
disinterment and the morning of burial, the skull had been | 
removed for the purpose of having a cast of it taken. 

At' about a quarter past nine the coffin was taken from the 
church, and carried to the hearse in waiting at the Second 
Street front After it had been placed therein it was en- 
vdoped in the national flag, knotted with crape, from which 
depended the cords and tassels of the pall-bearers. 

Shortly afWr the First Troop arrived and took position, 
one portion south and another north of the church; the 
hearse and corpse were received between them, with a car- 
riage containing the committee of the Saint Andrews Society, 
and from thence Uie escort, thus formed, proceeded to the 
First Presbyterian Church on Washington Square. 

During its progress, as well as during the time ihat the 
procession was moving, a park of artillery formed of Captain 
Frederick Fritz's Company of Junior Artillerists — the oldest 
corpe of the kind, we believe, in the State— was stationed in 
Washington Square, and employed in firing minute guns. 
Six pounders were used for this purpose ; Lieut CoL Murphy 
superintended this duty. 

The bier supporting the coffin was placed on a broad plat- 
form erected for the purpose in front of tlie pulpit, while over 
it drooped the banner that once waved in the battle where 
Mercer fell. Around the coffin were seated the Governor of 
the State, Judge Hopkinson of the United States District 
Court, the Mayor and Recorder of the City, and the senior 
officers of the Army, Navy and Marine corpv, in full uni- 
form. In the front seats fronting the pUtform were the ju- 
nior officers of the army and Navy, field officers of the 
Militia, First Troop, the Clergy, strangers and invited guests. 
The body of the church was occupied by the Saint Andrew's 
and Scots Thistle Societies, and citizens having tickets. The 
whole area of the church was densely crowded, while the 
thronged galleries bespoke the homage woman ever pays to 
valor and departed worth. 

The exercises commenced with a hymn from the choir, 
as announced by the Rev. Dr. Carnahan» Picaideat of Prince- 
Ion College. 



As the choir concluded, the Rev. Mr. Barnes rose and 
read appropriately selected passages from the Sacred Soip- 
tures, among them the inimitable lament of David over the 
fallen chief of Israel : — The beauty of Israel is slain upon 
the high places: how aie the mighty fallen — and the weapons 
of war perished. 

The oration which then followed was delivered by Wil- 
liam B. Reed, Esq., and was an eloquent tribute to the vir- 
tues, the valor and patriotism of the t>rave Mercer. 

After the ceremonies in the Church were ended a proces- 
mon was formed to escort the body into the line of the mill- 
taiy , which moved in the following order from the church : 
— First City Troop of Cavalry, mounted ; St Andrew's and 
ScoU 'i'histle Society ; the Coffin borne by a body of U. S. 
Marines, and the pall, supported on one side by Commo- 
dores Stewart, Biddle and Iteed, and on the other by Major 
Irvine, Major Bache and Captain Stockton ; followed by 
Colonel Miller, of the marines, and a large number of offi- 
cers of the Army and Navy, invited guests and the State 
Society of the Cincinnati. The escort moved down Locust 
street to Sixth, and up Sixth to Walnut Here the First 
Division of Penn^lvania Volunteers, under Brigadier Gene- 
rals Goodwin and Prevost, were drawn up in line, the right 
testing on Ninth, and the lefl on Sixth street, facing south. 
The cortege, with the coflin, passed in front of the line, and 
the regiments in succession from the lefl, received them with 
presented arms, the music phiying a dead march. After hav- 
ing passed the right of the line, the Division was wheeled 
to the right into open column of pUtoons, and the line of 
march was taken up in the following order, with shouldered 
arms: 

Saint Andrew's Society, preceded by their 
Banner shrouded in mourning, in 
sections of three. 
Scots Thistle Society, preceded by their 
Banner in mourning, in sections of three. 
First Troop of City Cavalry. 
The Corpse, carried by eight Marines — the Coffin covered 
by a large National Flag — upon the bier was also a yellow 
Standaid carried by the American troops at the battle of 
Princeton, supported by Messrs. Irving, and Bache, Capt. 
R. F. Stockton, Commodores Reed, Biddle, and Stewart as 
Pall Bearers. The whole surrounded by the First City 
Troop in Oblong Square. 

Band of Music 
Officers of the Army and Navy. 
Society of the Cincinnati. 

Hearse. 
Col. Mercer, in a carriage. 
Brigadier General Goodwm and Staff. 
Brigadier General Prevost and Staff. 
First Regiment of Artillery, under Col Pleasanton. 
First Regiment of Infantry, under Captain Murray. 
Battalion of Grays, under Captain Cadwallader. 
First County Regiment, under CbL Smith. 
Second County Regiment, under Col. Bartle. 
Following these was a long train of carriages. 
In a barouche were Governor Porter, of Pennsylvania, and 
Governor Gilmnr, of Virginia. 

The military parade was larger than it has been for years 
past A number of companies from other places were pre- 
sent — among ihcm the Pike Infantry, from Trenton, N. J. ; 
the Lancaster Fencibles ; Lancaster Artillerists; Dauphin 
Guards, from Harrisburg, and the York Riflemen. 

A delegation of gentlemen from Princeton was also in 
attendance. Among them were Dr. Camahan, of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey ; Capt Stockton, of the Navy ; Col. 
Cummmgs, Mayor of that borough ; Mr. R. E. Homer, and 
other gentlemen. 

At Thirteenth and Coates streets the division was dis- 
missed, but the cavalry, consisting of the 1st Troop and the 
Polish Lancer Guards, together with mounted Officers of 
Volunteer Companies, and United States Officers, both of 
the Army and Navy, in carriages, proceeded to Laurel Hill. 
During the procession minute guns were fired from the 
Washington Square, by a detachment of the artillery under 
Lt CoL Murphy, which were responded to by heavy guns 
Digitized by '^ 
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from the Navy Yard. These, witli the tolling of the bells, 
and the flags of our shipping flying at half mast, had an im- 
presMve eflect. The concourse of citizens and strangers 
was immense ; it was a vast sea of life : every street through 
which the procession passe<I was thronged » and multitudes 
accompanied it even out to Laurel Hill. 

Arriving at this spot the body was taken from the hearse, 
lowered into its grave, a brief and pertinent address pronounc- 
ed by Quintin Cantpbcli, Esq., President of St. Andrew's So- 
ciety, and a benediction by the chaplain of the same. Thus 
rest in peace and glorious trust the remains of the brave Mer- 
cer; beloved in life, honored in death, and his memory em- 
balmed in the recollections of a grateful nation. 

The following is a description of the Monument to Gen- 
eral Mercer, beneath which the remains of that gallant offi- 
cer are to repose at Laurel Hill. 

The lower base upon the ground is plain, four feet six in- 
ches square, and seven inches in height, over this is another 
base, plain and moulded, three feet eight inches square, and 
sixteen inches in height; from this rises the die, at the four 
corners of which will appear a chaste and classic pilaster, be- 
tween which, and carved upon the pannels of the die, will 
appear the inscriptions ; the die will be two feet ten inches 
•qaare, and three feet three inches in height. Over this will 
be a cornice, upon which is sculptured an American sword 
and scabbard, crossed, and surrounded by radii or glory. It 
ia three feet two inches square, and thirteen inches in height. , 
Upon this rests the plinth of the urn, which is plain and or- 
namented, is two feet square, and eleven inches in height. 
The whole surmounted by a tripodical urn, supported by 
three Roman swords. The urn is two feet four inches in 
height The total height of the whole monument will be 
nine feet six inches. 

Below we give the inscriptions, as they are engraved upon 
the pannels of the die : 

[Pt-incipal front faceing the Eatt,"] 

Dedicated to the 

Memory of 

GENERAL HUGH MERCER, 

who fell for the 

Sacred Cause of Human Liberty and 

American Independence 

in the Battle of Princeton. 

He poured out his blood for a 

Generous Principle. 

[H'ettSidc] 

GENERAL MERCER, 

a Physician of 

Fredericksburgh, in Virginia, 

was distinguished for 

His skill and learning. 

His gentleness and decision, 

His refinement and humanity, 

Hb elevated honor, and his 

Devotion to the Great Cause of 

Civil and Religious Liberty. 

[J^orth Side.] 

GENERAL MERCER, 

a native of 

SCOTLAND, 

Was an Assistant Surgeon 

In the Battle of Culloden, and 

The companion of 

Washiwotojt 

In the Indian Wars of 1775 and 1776^ 

He received a 

MEDAL 

From the Corporation of 

Philadelphia, 

For hlfl Courage and Conduct 

In the expedition againit 

The Indian Settlement of 

KITTANNING. 

[Sotah Side.] 

Tflf 

8T. ANDREW'S SOCIETy 
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Ofier this humble Tribute 
To the memory of 
An Illustrious 
BROTHER. 
" When a grateful posterity shall bid the trophied memo- 
rial rise to the martyrs who sealed with their blood the char- 
ter of an Empire's liberties, there shall not be wanluig a 
monument to him whom 

WAsnijroTOW 

Mourned as the worthy and brave 

MERCER." 

Curtui^t Mem9ir9, 



Cotton 19Iaiinfactures &e« of mats* 

The following statistics of the Cotton Manufactures of 
Massachusetts are compiled from a document just issued by 
the Valuation Committee of that Commonwealth :~* 

Suffolk. — One cotton factory with 1200 spindles, seven 
iron works and one glass factory. 

Essex.— Eight and three fourthsootton factories, with 19,- 
822 spindles ; 19 woollen factories with 29,070 spindlea, 3 
paper mills, I card factory. 

Middlesex. — Forty cotton factories with 192,308 spindles, 
20 woollen factories with 18,985 spindles, 16 paper mills, 4 
card factories, 1 1 slitting mills and mill machines, 9 iron 
works, 1 glass factory. 

Worcester. — Eighty-four and a half cotton factories, witk 
13^357 spindles, 64^ woollen fiiictories with 32,553 8pi»> 
dies, li paper mills, lU card factories, 15 iron works, dec. 

Hampshire. — Seven cotton fiurtories with 8471 spindles^ 
28 woollen factories with 8364 spindles, 8 paper niill% 1 
card factory. 

Hamden. — Twenty-three cotton factories, with 84,888 
spindles, 9 woollen factories, with 2814 spindles, 7 paper 
mills, 2 card factories, 7 iron works, dec 

Franklin. — Five cotton factories, with 7273 spindlea^ 1 1 
woollen factories, with 3534 spindles, 6 iron works. 

Berkshire. — ^Twenty-eight cotton ketones, with 34,128 
spindles, 25 woollen factories, with 10,470 spindlea^ 20 paper 
mills, 14 iron works. 

Norfolk.— Forty- six cotton lactortee, with 28,490 spindles, 
15 woollen factories, with 4539 apindles, 16^ paper milK 
33 slitting milU and nail machines, 16 iron woika, 1 fjttm 
factory. 

Bristol. — Fifly-two cotton factoriee, with 96,072 spindlea 
1 1 woollen factories, with 600 spindles, 18 paper nulli, 14 
card factories, 162 slitting mills and nail machines^ 1 1 iraa 
works, ice 

Plymouth. — Fourteen and a half cotton ftctoriea, with 
12,151 spindles, 4 woollen ketones, with 1862 spindlea, 3 
paper mills, 535 slitting milU and naU raachinea, 8 Iron 
works, &c 

Barnstable.— One cotton UmAary with 468 a|NiidlM^ 9, 
woollen faetories, with 780 spindlea, 8 slitting mills, % gla« 
factories, &e. — *A>w Fork Enqtdrer» 



New York and Erie Railroad Company't Pier.— The 
Pier of this Company at Piermont, (late Tappan) which 
extends about four thousand feet into the Hudson, near the 
south end of Tappan Bay, forms an ample and secure har- 
bor for steamboats and other vessels, of incalculable value to 
the navigation. During the late violent gale from the north, 
six steamboats, and near forty schooners, sloops and bargee, 
found sheher on the south side of the Pier, in smooth water, 
during the whole of the gale. Most of these vessels had 
valuable cargoes— one had on board $100,000, in specie— 
the captains ascribed their preservation wholly to the pro- 
tection of the Pier. One steam tow-boat which attempted 
to weather the gale, parted from her barges, whidi wew 
driven ashore and lost their cargoes. It is believed tha ttwo 
or three hundred thousand dollars worth of property weri 
saved by the Pier during thb gale. 

The pier itaelf, though somewhat fbttened, was in no do- 
gree injured. A ligfat-hoose at this place woqU be of vast 
servict to the piiblie.-*i^nv Y^rh TTmc f . 
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From the Boston Transcript 
MaMaclmsetts School Abstract* 

The Annual abstract of the Massachusetts School Returns 
for 1839-40 has recently been published by the indefatigable 
Secretary to the Board of Education, the Hon. Horace Mann. 
This report is more full, and consequently more important 
•nd valuable, than any of the former one«. 'i'he reports 
some from oOl towns, and consequently embrace the views 
•ad sentiments' ofthat number of ditferent boards, and upwards 
of 1500 individuals, from every paitof this Commonwealth, 
on the subject of our Common schools, which have been so 
long and so ardently cherished and supported by the citizens 
of our favored land. Too much praise cannot be bebtowed 
on the Secretary, for the acceptable manner in which he has 
performed the difficult an J arduous task of preparing this 
work for the press, and for the judicious and appropriate selec- 
tions he has made from so large a mass of manuscripts, from 
such a variety of sources. The Secretary observes : ** The 
Committees' reports were more voluminous than those for 
the previous year, amounting in the whole to more than two 
thousand compactly written letter pages. They varied in 
length, from five lines to fifty pages. Hence, it will at once 
be seen how difficult and delicate has been the task of mak- 
ing selections, where something was to be taken from each 
and not too much from any. 

Two principal objects were to be answered by making se- 
lections from the school committees' reports. 

First, to make known, from the most authentic sources, 
the actual condition of that great institution, — our Common 
Schools, with a view to the removal of such defectM and the 
adoption of such improvements, as that condition should 
■ugffest ; — and, 

Si^condly,— considering the general intelligence of the 
School Committees, and their personal acquaintance with 
the actual working and wants of the school system, — it was 
also desirable to make known their views, wherever they had 
thought proper to express them on a great variety of topics 
connected with Common School Education. 

In a word, the people of the Commonwealth, through the 
I.egi&bture, having provided, that a grand inquest into the 
eondition of the schools should \)e taken, it seemed deitirable, : 
not only to learn facts, but also to obtain opinions, from the ^ 
most competent witnesses. | 

* * * ** On the whole, these abstracts contain just the ! 
views, whose dissemination would be most useful, in the re- 
spective towns and districts. It would be impossible for the 
widest man living to prepare any essay or volume, on the 
sultject of our Common School system, so well ailapled to 
the present wants of the community as the selections from 
the school committees' reports are. Could an individual be 
found, who could draft something better than many of them 
are, (which is doubtful.) none couki be found capable of pre- 
senting truths, of the most immediate importance to the 
•chools, in such a variety of lights, and so well adapted to dif- 
ferent minds. A perusal of them, therefore, is most earnestly 
oommended to the friends of education throughout the State." 

The following is the Aggregate to the volume before ns^ 
which compiises over 500 pages of closely printed matter. 

AGGREGATE. 

No. of towns which have made Returns. • 301 

Population, (May 1, 1837) 696.197 

Valuation, (1830) #207,404,358 26 

No. of Public ^cho..ls 3,072 

Jfo. of Scholars of all ages in all the schools 

in Summer 124,f^54 

Do. do. in Winter 149,222 

Average attendance in the schools in Sum- 
mer 92,698 

Do. do. in Winter 111,844 

No. of persons between 4 and 16 years of 

age 179,268 

No, of persons under 4 years of age, who 

attend school 7,844 

No. over 16 yean of aga who attend achool 11»834 



Average length of the schools in months 

and ilays 7 10 

No. of Teachers, (including Sommer and 

Winter ter ns,) Males 2,»78 

Females 3,928 

Average wages paid per month, including 

baird, to Males $32 08 

Do. da Females 12 75 

Average value of board per month, of Males 8 92 

Do. do. of Females 5 85 

Average wages per month, exclusive of 

board, of Males 24 U 

Females 6 89 

Amount of money raised by taxes for the 

support of Schools, including only the 

wages of Teachers, board and fuel .... 477,221 24 
Amount of board and fuel contributed for 

Public Schools 37,269 74 

No. of incorporated Academies 78 

Aggregate of months kept 755i 

Average number of Schobrs 3,701 

Aggregate paid for tuition $57,458 59 

No. of unincorporated Academies, private 

Schools, and Schools kept to prolong 

Common Schools 1,308 

Aggregate of months kept 8,324 

Average No. of Scholars 28,635 

Aggregate paid for tuition f 241,114 20 

Amount of Local Funds 321,079 65 

Income for same 15,270 8^ 



lirei¥ HFampsliire IVeiirspnpers. 

The last iMim1>er of the American Quarteriy Register, 
gives a table of all the newspapers which have been estab- 
lished in New Hamfmbire Mnce the year 1750, when the 
New Hamp.''hire Gnzette was established, with the name* 
of the per4ons who establi»hed them, and of the present 
pubiiithers. We gather itom tbet^e facts that the whole 
number of newspapers publi>hed in New Hampshire since 
1736 is 132. Of these 6 ; ceas^^d at the expiration of the 
firwt year or before, 14 were continued for 2 years, 10 for 3 
years, 7 for 4 years, 5 during 5 years, 5 for <> years, 3 for 7 
years, 5 othors which hail for the respective ages of 9, 10^ 
11, 12, and 13 years, 2 for 15 years, I for 17 and 1 for 21 
years. The average existence of newspapers which have 
been commenced and discontinued in New Hampshire is 3^ 
years. 

The present number of newspapere, religious, political 
and miscellaneous, published in New Hampshire is 34, of 
which 9 are published in Concord, 3 in Dover, 3 in Man- 
chaster, 3 in Nashua, 3 in Exeter, and 2 in Portwmontb. 
[Bo9(on Mercantile JnumaL 



Cheese in Ohio. 



We find in the Cincinnati Daily Chronicle, a very inter* 
eeting article on the subject of cheese, its consumption and 
the extent of its manufacture in the West. In the year 1828, 
two gentlemen of Poftage county, Ohio, commenced sup- 
plying the river towns with this article by bringing to Cin* 
dnnati in a skiff a)>out 1500 lbs. Cheese. From this smaH 
begitfining, the business has increased till their sales have 
amounted, far the last six years, to between 200 and 306 
tons per annum, three fourths of which is sold in Cincin^ 
nati, the balance at Louisville and other towns down the 
river. 

In the single township of Aurora, in Portage county, 
Ohio, there have been made between 250 and 3JU tons of 
cheese yearly, for the last ten years, which has netted tha 
farmers abont 6 cents per lb. one year with another. 

The amount of Western Roecrvr Cheese sold in Cincin- 
nati yearly is etOimated ot betweeti BOO end 1 i tons, ftir the 
last idx y< ars : and is increasing annually. The price baa 
generiitly n^nged from 7 to 9 cts. an<l has been as high (in 
the autumn of 1836) as 12^ cents; it has never h|en aa Imp 
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Frencfei SpoUaUons prior to 18O0. 

A numerous meeting of persons interested in the claims 
for French Spoliations, prior to 1 800, was held at the fix- 
change in the city of Philadelphia, on the '2i\h of Novem- 
ber, 1840. 

Charles Massey, Esq., was called to the Chair, and Charles 
Macalester was appointed Secretary. 

The Chairman stated the object of the meeting : when on 
motion, it was 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to report reso- 
lutions expressive of the views of the meeting. The Chair 
appointed 

John M. Scott, James Bayard, 

Joseph ^imms, A. Peries, 

John Potter of South Carolina, 
who, afler consultation, reported the following resolutions, 
which, having been read, were unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved, That the origin of these claims may be traced 
back to the period of our revolutionary struggle, and the 
amount forms, in fact, no inconsiderable item in the cost of 
our national independence. 

Resolved, That when our government bartered away these 
claims for a valuable consideration by the Convention of 
1800, they were justified from the necessity of the case, and 
no doubt acted wisely and well : — at the same time they be- 
came themselves liable to the claimants, on the principle so 
clearly asserted in the Constitution of the United States, 
** that private property shall not be taken for public use with- 
<mt just compensation." 

Resolved, That the encouragement to persevere in foreign 
trade, given to the merchants by our government in the form 
of a Circular, issued from the Department of State under 
the administration of General Washington, in the year 1 793 
— assuring them of protection and indemnity — is a circum- 
stance which ought ever to be borne in mind, as bearing 
closely and directly on the above mentioned liability. 

Resolved, That the value of these claims, as against 
France, has of late years become more apparent from the 
fact that claims of a similar character have been successfully 
urged against France by other nations, and similar claims 
have been recovered by our government, not only from i 
France, but from almost every other government of Europe. 

Resolved, That during the long period in which these ! 
claims have been pending and unsettled, our conviction of 
their mcritorions character has been deep and abiding, and 
our faith in their ultimate satisfaction by our government has 
seldom faltered and has never failed. 

Resolved, That our conviction of the justit-e of these 
daims is strengthened by our knowledge of the fact that thej ' 
have been subjected to the scrutiny of numerous and various 
committees of both houses of Congress, most of whom have ' 
reported in our f«vor,< and not^ one of them against us for 
nearly twenty years past. 

Resolved, That the Report of the Committee of Foreign 
Ailairs made at the last session of Congress by the learned, 
able, and Honourable Member from Massachusetts, has in 
our judgment presented an argument in our favor unanswer- 
ed and unanswerable. 

Resolved, That the direct and dbinterested appeal to Con- 
gress in favor of these claims by the members of the Con 
▼ention to amend the Constitution of the State, which met 
in this city two years ago, is entitled to much weight with 
every candid American Statesman, and especially will) every 
Representative in Congress from this Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That the prompt interposition in our behalf of 
tho Governor and Members of both branches of our State 
Legistatttio in June hist, and the unannnous TeoommeDda- 
tion of the immediate passage of a law for our relief, was a 
noble act and claims the expression of our warmest gratitude. 
Resolved, That while we are bound as good citizens to be- 
lieve that Congreai mwt have had good reason for the delay 
ID act finally on these ckims, we carniot but fetH that to plead 
this delay in which we have had no agency, as an a]g:ument 
against the validity of the claims, would be cmd, oppressive 
md nnjiist 
RMoAvad, That the proceeding* of this noeting be pcialed. 



and that a copy of them be forw;arded to eadi member of oar 
delegation in Congress, and that Mr. Buchanan of the Senate, 
and Mr. Sergeant of the House of Representatives from this 
city, be requested to present them to their respective Hooaea 
as our solemn and eamebt appeal to the magnanimity and 
justice of our National Legislature. 

Resolved, That a copy of these proceedings be eent to 
New York, Baltimore, and such other places as have an in- 
terest in these dahns, and that the claimants generally be, 
and are hereby requested to make a vigorous and united e^ 
fort, at the approaching session of Congress, to obtain that 
justice which has been so long deferred. 

CHARLES MASSEY, Chairman. 
CuABLKs Macallstkb, Secretary. 



Taxes In ]iew Yark« 

The taxes of this city have been enormously increased 
within the last few years. I give below a table compiled from 
the proceedings of the Legislature. 



1801 76^00 

1802 76,000 

1803 75,000 

1804 75,000 

1806 100,000 

1806 120,000 

1807 120,000 

1808 130,000 

1809 130,000 

1810 120,000 



ISll 180,000 

1813 160,000 

1813 130,000 

1814 160,000 

1815 180,000 

1816..... 160,000 

1817 180,000 

1818 850,000 

1819 860,000 

1820 860,000 



$1,020,000 

1821 250,000 

1822 260,000 

1823 300,000 

1824 300,000 

1825 300/)00 

1826 ..350,000 

1827 .400,000 

1828 450,000 

1829 450,000 

1830 400,000 



$1,840,000 

1831 460,000 

1832 660,000 

1833 860,00a 

1834 700«00a 

1836 800,000 

1836 960,000 

1837 1,860,00(^ 

1838 ..1,300,000 

1839 1,200,000 

1840. 1,100,000 



$3,450,000 



$9,160,000 



In 1840 there was an act of the Legislature to fond 
$400,000 of the floating debt, which, added to the $1,100,- 
000, tax, makes $1,6J0,000. 

The taxes for the fiist ten years is altog et her leas in amoont 
than the taxes of the present year — the tax of the eeoond 
ten years less than the two last years — and the tax of the 
third ten years less than the three last yean. The tax for 
the year 1792 was $45,000. The cofporation cognnl^ 
tax paid in the year ending Febmaiy 15th, 1840, weie 
$45,146 80. 

The Street Commissioner's salary Is . . . .$3000 per ann. 

The Recorder's salaiy is 1500 ** •* 

Tlie Mayor's saUiry is 3000 " ** 

[N, r. Journal ^f Commerce, 
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No. 94« 



llnltecl States District Court. 



Elijah Vansyckle 

The schooner ThomoM 
Ewing and ownen. 



In ihe District Court of 

the United States, 
Eiistem Dist of Peiw'a. 
la Admiralty. 
October, 1840. 



The facts of this case are fully stated in the opinion of the 
Court, which was delivered by Judge Hopkinson. It was 
argued by flood for the Libdlants, and by G. M, fJ'harton 
for the Respondents. 

OPINION OF THE COURT. 

The libcllant in this rase complains, that on the 4th of 
March, 1810, at Pbiladelj hia, under a certain contract or 
hilt of lading, he shipped in ^ood order and condition, on 
board the schooner Thomas Ewing, whereof John W. Ire- 
land was then master, 10 hogsheads of rum, 20 casks of 
fourth proof brandy, 50 barrels of rum, and 160 barrels of 
first proof brandy, whereof 88 barrels of the first proof brandy 
were laden on the deck of the said schooner, to be delivered 
in like good order and condition at the port of Mobile, the 
danger$ of the sea only excepted^ unto Ogden & Brother, 
or their assigns, they paying freight, &c. That on the 6th 
of April the vessel arrived at Mobile, that the consignees of- 
fered to pay freight according to the stipofations of the bill of 
lading. That all the goods were delivered except the 88 bar- 
rels of brandy laden on the deck of the schooner, which were 
never delivered — but that the said 88 barrels of brandy were 
•wantonly f illegally, and contrary to the contract aforesLid^ 
stove in on the said deck, and totally destroyed without any 
•ujpcient or legal cavae, on the 4th and 5th days of April, 
ISlO, during the continuance of the said voyage. 

It is further stated that by the misconduct and want of 
skill and attention of the said John AV. Ireland, in attempt- 
ing to proceed up Mobile Ba^ without a pilot on board, and 
by other misconduct and neglect of the said John W. Ire- 
land, tlie said schooner grounded on the west bank of Mobile 
bar, on the evening of the fourth of April, 1810 — by means 
of which misconduct and neglect the libellant was subjected 
to pay as salvage and charges incident thereto, on that part 
of his goods not drstroyed by the said John W. Ireland, and 
shipped in the hold of the schooner, $593 64. 

1 he cUim of the libellant is for the amount or value of 
the 88 barrels of brandy destroyed and totally lost, and for 
the salvage and charges paid by him on that part o*" his goods 
which was safely delivered. 

The answer of the respondent, put in on behalf of the own- 
ers of the schooner, alleges that the schooner proceeded on 
her voyage on the 6th of March bst past, and arrived at Mo- 
bile on the Gth of April following—- that during her voyage, 
tiz : on the 4th day of the aaid April, the vessel grounded on 
the bar of Mobile Bay, owing to the diiBcolty of the naviga- 
tion and the state of the weatlier — and to the impottiUlity 
of procuring a pilot for the immediate u$t of the tuid schoo' 
nery at the same tim« the master thereof following the advice 
•ad direction of the pilot who was aboard one of the vesaela 
In advance of tlM saM schooner — the respondent avers that 
the said groondang of the schooner arose from and was caus- 
ed by the dangers of the sea, and not in any degree by the 
misconduct, want of skill or attteMion of the said master, or 
tiy any neglect on his put. That for the purfoae of lighlsn- 

VoL. III.— 47 



ing the vessel, and in order to save her from bilging, she 
striking very hard, the deck load was thrown overboard, the 
heads of some of the casks being ^ove in — that no part of 
the cargo but the deck load was injured-— that this was done 
in order to the general safety and preservation of the vessel 
and cargo, and conduced to that end. 

The answer then proceeds to aver that having failed in all 
the attempts to start the schooner from her position in the 
mud, certain lishing smacks were employed to unload the 
cargo and take it to Mobile, and that the vessel being thus 
lightened was got off and proceeded to Mobile, that the aver- 
age and salvage paid for their service were adjudged and 
settled by proceedings in the. Admiralty Court at Mobile, to 
which the consignees of the brandy of the libellant were par- 
ties and assented; and that \\icy received all the goods contain- 
ed in the bill of lading> except the barrels thrown overboard; 
that they paid the freight and also their proportion of the aver- 
age and salvage. 

No objection has been taken on the part of the respondent 
to the jurisdiction of the court, nor to the proceeding in rem. 
against the body of the vessel for compensation for the injury 
and loss complained of. I shall, therefore, give no opinion 
upon those points. The questions to be decided are questions 
of fact, and the issue is so taken in the bill and answer. By 
the contract, or bill of lading, the respondent undertook and 
bound himself to deliver the goods therein mentioned at Mo- 
bile in the like good order and condition in which he receiv- 
ed them, *' the dangers of the sea only excepted." Has be 
performed this contracti Was the loss complained of caused 
by dangers of the sea or were the said £8 barrels of brandy, 
as the libel alleges, wantonly, illegally, and contrary to tlva 
contract aforesaid, stove, broken and destroyed, without any 
fuflicient or legal causci Witnesses have been examined by 
both parties upon this issue of &ct On the pert of the h- 
bellant. George Dudley has testified, that ho was a passen- 
ger and consignee of part of the goods on beard the schoon- 
er ; that he was on deck when she went aground, about 8 
o'clock on the evening of the 3d of April. The Captain 
proposed lightcnirg the cargo ; there was a quantity of bar- 
rels of brandy on deck. The captain and mate concluded on 
throwing them overboard. I understand this witness to $sy 
that thitt was after the schooner had been three or four hoors 
aground. They threw the brandy overboard by staving in 
the heads of the barrels. This was on the west bank of Mo- 
bile bar, and about 300 or 400 yard« from the light-house. 
The wind was not immoderately high when the schooner 
went aground ; there was a considerable surf and breakers; 
captain was much alarmed when the vessel went aground; he 
had not any pilot on board. There was only one officer on 
board. The captain did not, as deponent recollects, consult 
him as to staving the brandy. Theio was a mora conveni- 
ent way proposed of Kc^tting rid of the brandy, and that was 
by the meens they adopted of staving in the heads, i wovkl 
here observe thet the witness does not state by whom this 
way of getting rid of the brandy was proposed, and he says 
they^ that is, the captain and the mate, adopted it; it would 
rather seem that the proposition came from others. The wit- 
ness left the schooner the next morning, the weather being 
moderate but foggy, and neither vessel nor cargo having stff- 
fiered, except that part thrown overboard. He says tbet the 
place where they went aground is above the place where vee- 
sels usually lake in pilots. He thinks the wind was biosr- 
ing on shore when tbe vessel went agroimd «^ the bi 
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WM thrown overboard. There wm a pilot beat hot hardly I on the aochor. A light braeza cama off the Aote hoiiteJ 
near enough to apeak at the time we went aground. | their aaila to take advaatagiB ef it — the achooner waa still 

Samnel Smith waa not in the Teasel, ami mji nothing aa beating on the beach further up—waa beating on the bottom 
to the accident or causes of the loss. I worse — the captain sent f«»r the witness and another roan in 

Charles W. Ogdcn, one ef the consignees at Mobile, gives the cabin and askeJ us what ws thought about throwing cff 
no infornuition as to the accident or caase of the loss, but he the deck load. Witness told the Captam that he and the 
says it is customary for vessels bound to Mobile, to take in mate onght to know best about it, but that 1 did not think 
pil a < a Mbre they enter the bay, for safety, without exceptioa ; the veasel would atand long whole. We accordingly went 



—that croraing the bar is difficult navigation — the nanowa 
are formed by Dauphin Island and other land. The bar ax- 
Ciendii outside. 
- This » all the testimony on the part of the libellant— and 



on decW—stiil beating on the bottom worse— a short ume af- 
tar the mate ordered us to throw the deck todd overboard. — 
\\ e accordingly cut the lathings and threw over what lum- 
ber was in the road, then ne iitd to heave overboard a 



but one of the witneases, George Dudley, testifies any thing | barrei of liquor, )\isi whole as it was— we/ownrf we could 
ypon the question we are now inquiring about, that is, the \not do it, and accordingly went to work staving the heads 
.caoae and manner of the loss. in and cutting the hoap^— at laat we cleared ibe deck— the 

Oft the part of the respondent several witnesses have been hawser was then easier— at daylight they hoi^Ued signals — 
exaroinad. The first waa Joofpk fVoodot but he only fired through the night from a muaket— went \a the shore 
speaks of proceeding at Mobile alter the arrival of the veaael | in the boat— taking Mr. Dudley, the passenger— employed 

the fiaherman to uke out the cargo and get the achoonei 9^, 
On the eroar examination this witness says — it was ten or a 
dozen milea belOw the light^hauae they firrt saw the pilot 
boat— tlie light^houae was not then in sight, that be knowaof. 
On this evidence we ace to deride whether Ibe loss com- 
plamad was caased *' by perils of the sca,'^ or was the con- 
aequence of unakillfulnesa, negligence, inattention or iault 
of the master ; whether, in the language of the libel, the 
goods in question were destroyed contrary to tlic contract of 
the Bill of Lading, wantonly, illegally, and witliout any suf- 
ficient and legal cauae. The Counsel for the libeOant has 
with great indoatry collected and cited numerous caiics to 
explain what are properly perils of the sea, and what it was 
tbe duty of the Captain to do before he procewled to the 
extremity of casting part of his car^ overboard. The law 
upon these points is well settled and must be conceded to 
the libellant as he datma it Our inquiry is of the (acts— 
that is whether the Captain did conform himaelf to that, 
which the law required of him in the circumstances and 
situation in which he waa pUced. The libellant baa taken 
two leading exceptions to his conduct and proceedings — 

1. His aiUropiing to come up the bay without a pilot 

2. Hia breaking the barrels of brandy, instead of throw- 
ing them overboard, and taking tbe chance of recovering all 
or aome of them by their floating on shore. 

Some other objections have been sUted, but they are either 
of little importance or inchided in those mentioned. 

The scbooner Thomaa Ewing had a va'uable cargo on 
board, about 59,000 doUara— she had three seamen before 
the mast, with the captain, mate and cook, to navigate her. 
She arrived at or near the enUance of Mobile Bay on tbe af- 
ternoon of the third of April, the distance from Mobile is 
not accurately ascertained by the witnesses, but I collect from 
their testimony that it is about 45 miles. She came to thia 
point in the afternoon, the navigation of the bay waa known 
to be difficult •nd I should presume, impracticable, ^^^^J?"* 
extreme danger, at night unless under the command of a 
pilot or some guidance that might be reasonably depended 
upon. The master of the achooner having a pHot boat in 
sight hailed her and endeavored to get a pilot from befw— 
But it appears she bad hot one en bestrd, and he waa en- 
gaged for a ship then entering the bay. The maaler oi t» 
achooner being thus disappointed, asked if there were ^ 
more piloU out, from which we must suppose that il waa Mi 
intention to wait for ona^ if by waiting there waa a proba- 
bihty of obtetnkig one; He waa aoswerad in tbe negauva. 
The question then presents itself— what was it his duty to 
do in the acloa> sitnation in which he was pbcad — a pikit 
conkl not then be bad, and there waa no pros p e ct ef hia get- 
ting one until the nextday. Night waa cMMng on, and al- 
thongh the weather waa not bad, not even then aqoally, y^ 
the two aeamen teatify that the ap(.easancea were avch aato 
warrant a belief of approaching bad weather. Ebaneasr 
Large saya— tbe water looked veiy bad. like aqnaHy and 
roagh wenther. This was joet before annaet— H. Joidsn 
says the weather waa very thick, looking cloudy— it had the 
appearanee of bad weather— «nd the wind waa foir for going 
op the bay— the pilot waa fOtfig op the bay— and eitlier e» 
Ike soggeatieB of tbe mastec of the achooBer, or nf thapi»- 



there. 

Eraohti La^^e waa on board the schooner on the voyage 
in question, as a seaman. He testifies, that after a passage 
ef 34 days they got sight of the light-hooss at Mobils point 
— aaw a pilot boat in the afternoon — made toward her- the 
boat ateercd oti/, apoke a ship, and put a pilot on board of 
her. The boat then ateered for our achooner. We apoke 
her when we got near enough — asked for a pikH ; they said 
they had none. Then wa couU not gat a pilel. They said, 
follow them and they would take us in* As the water look- 
ed very bad, like squally and rough weather, it was thought 
best by the captain and mate to go by their directions, and 
ateer after the boat Thb was just before sunset They 
steered after the boat by their directions as nigh as we could. 
Before we got in it came on so dark that they couM not aeo 
the boat only by a light they put out About 8 o'clock they 
atsuck the bottom ; hailed the pilot boat, but she did not come 
to them. They ky then on tbe bar until Sunday morning, 
\0 o'clock. She thumped pretty hard the first night, after 
that she did not ^ump hard for more than once in a while. 
The witnesa-th^ detaila the efforts that were made, by car- 
lying the anchor oat, dec, to heave the schooner off— doing 
-all ibey could until 12 o^dock on Friday night There was 
. m considerable sen on her, and she thumped pretty heavy ^ — 
it was thought by the captains and, he believea, tbe mate, 
,to throw her deck load o^etboard, to keep her from beating 
to pieces. Tbia tightened tbe veasel and ahe did not thump 
ao hard. The next morning they took their clothes and 
some provision ashore to the light-honse. They had pre- 
viously hung a signal at half mast He apeaka of the em- 
ployment of the fishing boato to take part of the caigo out, 
and get the achooner off. The veasel was considered by tbe 
ofikers to be in a dangerous situation, when they threw the 
deck load overboard— nnd the witneas thought so himself.— 
They dkl not think ahe wouki ever get o(^ when they went 
to the light-house and tried to get help. On hia cross-ex- 
amination, he aays at the time they aaw the pifotboat it waa 
an the bnd a light wind — the weather looked thick and 
aqoally— bat thero was no squall. The aea waa very nuide- 
Mto thenw When tha brandy was thrown overheard, there 
waa t light breeie towards the share, and the tUa waa mak- 
ing oat at about drre miles an hour. They fired guns after 
ihey stroek for an hour or two. It was a rifle or musket 

Henry Jordan waa n aeaottn on board the achooner. He 
aays that when they nearad the Kgfat-houae at Mobile the 
weather was very thick, feoking chNidy, it had the appear^ 
. anoe of bad weather, had a fair wind going wp the bay, to- 
wards the I'ght'house. In the afternoon of Friday saw a 
pifot boat— hoisted the pilot jack and made towarda the boat 
—ahe bad just pnt a pifot on board a ship— aho hailed ua — 
we aaked if they had m pileton board — they anawered no— 
wa aaked {f there vet^e m»^ otlter boato out — they said they 
believed not— our Captain asked if we caidd f >llow them in 
■ - they aahed how much water we Umwed. The Captein 
told thena— they aaici— yea— 4eep after the boat— and we did 
■o as near a» possibla. The witness then apeaka of their 
rtMming aground— of their eflbrts to get her off— that ahe 
began to beat very heavy on the botfom— it was calm hot a 
any heatry anrf— lb«nd they coolddo no gpod by healing 
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tons on board the boat, it was determined to follow ber op 
the bay. Was this a wise and judicious determination, such 
as a prudent and skillful navigator would make, or is the mas- 
ter chargeable with misconduct, want of skill, and inatten- 
tion to the interests committed to his charge, and his duties 
as the master of this vessel, in -so determining — ^he had but 
one other choice, which was to beat out again to sea, for the 
wind was settling up the bay, and take his chance there for 
the weather through the night, and until he should be able 
to procure a pilot, which was altogether uncertain. We must 
not forget that no person on board the schooner made any 
objection then to the course adopted by the captain, nor has 
any witness here said k was injudicious, and the mate ex- 
pressly approved of it The persons on board the pilot boat, 
who may be presumed to have been acquainted with the navi- 
gation of the bay, recommended it, and told the master of 
the schooner to follow them and they would take him in. — 
This was done after the master had informed them of the 
draught of water of the schooner. It is clearly in evidencA 
that the schooner did follow the pilot boat, steering by the 
directions they received from her as nigh as they could. — 
The night was dark — at times they could see where the boat 
was only by their light. If the achooner had taken the other 
alternative and gone to sea, and any disaster had happened 
to her, it would have been more difficult to defend the mas- 
ter against the charges of unskillfulness, inattention or im- 
prudence. It is my opinion that in determining to follow the 
pilot boat up the bay, he adopted the meet safe and judicious 
course in his power, under all the circumstances in which 
he was placed, and. of consequence, any accident or loss 
which occurred in the execution of that proceeding cannot 
be imputed to the misconduct or fault of the master of the 
schooner. 

This brings us to the second ground of complaint — for it 
is undeniable that the master was not only bound to the ex- 
ercise of skill and attention before the accident, but that af- 
ter it occurred it was incumbent upon him to use the same 
skill and attention to prevent any loss of the cargo, or to 
maike it as little as possible. About eight o'clock in the even- 
ing the schooner being under full sail, with a fair wind, and 
following the pilot boat as nearly as they could, ran upon a 
bar of mud. The pilot boat was immediately hailed, but 
did not come to their relief. Every effort seems to have been 
made by carr> ing out the anchor and heaving upon it, &c, 
to get her off, but in vain — she lay thumping on this bar 
heavily-^here being a considerable s^ and surf running 
opon her. It was thought, says Large, by the captain and 
mate necessary to throw her deck load overboard, to keep 
ber from beating to pieces. It was done; it lightened her, 
and she did not thump so hard. Jordan also details the ef- 
forts made to get the schooner off— which seem to have been 
all that judgment and skill could devise; she beat, he says, 
very heavy on the bottom ; it was calm, but there was a very 
heavy lurf. The captain sent for the witness and another 
man into the cabin, and asked us what we thought about 
throwing off the deck lood. Witness said he did not thmk 
the vessel woukl stand long whole— and the deck load was 
thrown overboard. To the necessity of this measure for the 
safety of the vessel and all the rest of the cargo, we have 
the opinion of the captain, the mate, and two out of three of 
the seamen-can we judge of it better than these person^, 
who were present at the scene, and whose vocation enabled 
them to estimate the danger and the necessity of the remedy 1 
The event justified the proceeding— the vessel was lightened, 
the thumpmg became less, and she was finally got off with- 
out injury to herself or the rest of the cargo. As to the 
means of getting rid of the dedc load, can we say it was a 
wanton and ille^ sacrifice of the property, and that the bar- 
reb idioold have been thrown overboard, and not broken up 
on the deck of the vessel! She was not strongly manned, 
and some of her crew were necessarily employed in various 
tervices. When the order was given to throw the deck load 
overboard, it does not seem that the manner of doing it was 
expressly directed. The men who undertook it, to whom 
the order was given, begaii by cutting away the lashings and 
throwing over the himber that was in their way. They then 
tried to heave overboard a barrel of liquor, just whole as it 



was, bat foond they coukl not do it, and then they went to 
work staving the heads and cutting the hoops. I understand, 
although it is not expressly said, that the order to throw off 
the deck load was gi\en to the two men tliat had been con- 
sulted, in the cabin. We have no direct evidence of the 
height of -the schoonei's side from the deck, but I presume 
it is not unreasonable to suppose it was from two to three 
feet A bartel of brandy is no inconsiderable weight, and I 
can well believe thai these men could not throw eighty-eight 
barrels over the side of the vessel, incomiModed aa they must 
have l>een by the rising and falling of the vessel as she 
thumped upon the beach. I do not see that the chaiy^e of 
negligence, want of skill, or misconduct can be maintained 
on this part of the case. 

I am of opinion on the whole case, that there was nothing 
in the immediate destruction and loss of the pnq>erty of the 
libeilant, nor in the conduct and proceedings of the master 
of the schooner antecedent to the disaster, which can be im- 
puted to him as a fault, misconduct, or want of skill and at- 
tention in the performance of his duty, but that the loss hap- 
pened by *'perils of the sea," within the meaning of the 
contract contained in the Bill of Lading. The average ad- 
justment made at Mobile, although not binding on us, shows 
that the same view was taken of the case both by the Court 
of Admiralty and the consignees of the libeilant, who were 
parties to and acquiesced in that adjustment and settleoient 
Let the libel be dluniseed with costs. 

J\rational Gazette. 



Popniatioo of IVew Jersey. 

We are indebted to Gen. Dnrcy, U. 8. Marshal for the 
District of New Jersey, for the tables comprising the Census 
of the State, which will he published hereafkr. It will be 
seen by the annexed totals of the several counties, that the 
whole population of the State is 873,272; in 1830 it was 
320,779— increase 52,493 : 



Bergen, 


13,260 


Hunterdon, 


24,798 


Hudson, 


9,436 


Mercer, 


21,617 


Essex, 


44,637 


Monmouth, 


32,878 


Passaic, 


16,721 


Burlington, 


52,836 


Morris, 


2ft,84l 


Gloucester, 


26,445 


Warren, 


3(),r>66 


Atlantic, 


8.726 


Sussex, 


21,769 


Salem, 


16,085 


Somerset, 


17,451 


Cumberland, 


14,363 


Middlesex, 


21,884 


Cape May, 


5,824 






Newark Daily Advertiser. 



CeiiMis of TermoBf • 

We give below the Census as completed and forwarded 
to Washington : 



Crittenden County, 


22,978 


Franklin 


(* 


24^32 


Caledonia 


u 


21,891 


Grand Isle 


u 


8,883 


Washington 


« 


28,616 


Essex 


tc 


4,226 


Orieans 


M 


13,654 


Orange 


«4 


27.873 


Windham 


M 


27,431 


Lamoille 


€% 


10^88 


Bennington 


U 


16,877 


Rutland 


tt 


30,701 


Windsor 


U 


40,359 


Addison 


•« 


23,669 


Total 




291,848 


White Males 




146,813 


White Females 


144317 


Colored Males 




361 


Colored FenuUtt 


C"r\^i 
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TONNAGE AND CLASS OF VESSELS BUILT IN THE U. 8. 



[DSCKMBXI, 



Skovinff the number and clast of vessels built, and the tonnage thereof, in each State and Territory, of the United 
iitatcs, for the year ending on the 30rA September, 1839. 



Class of vessels.! ^ Total ton- 
fe rs, nage. 

5 ° 



DISTRICTS. 



Maine, 



I, I III" 95ths. 
% pa % as £ I 



1 



Passamaquoddy .... 

Machias 

Frenchmaus Bay . . 

Penobscot 

Belfast 

Waldoborough 

Wiscasset 

Bath 

Portland 

Saco 

Kennebunk ' 3' 

York I 



1|6 
2 3 
4 10 

•I ^ 
7 9 
7 17 



l"l I 






6 

8 

6 

20 

16 

29 

4 

22 

29 



1,058 50 
1,305 73 

512 61 
2,521 35 
2,293 60 
5,420 92 

492 46 
6,464 23 
6,175 16 



5 1,460 79 



Total. 



JV. Hampshire, 

Portsmoath 

Total 



Massachusetts, 



Newburyport . 

Ipswich 

Gloucester. . . . 

Salem 

Marblehead. . . 

Boston 

Plymouth . . . . 

Dighton 

New Bedford . 
Barnstable. . . . 
Edgartuwu • • • 
Nantucket. . . . 



Total. 



Hhode Island, 



Providence . 

Bristol 

Newport . . . 



Total. 



Connecticut. 



MiddleCown .. 
New London . 
New Haven . . 
Fairfield 



Total. 



20*48 68', 



6.. 



I 1 



b'. J 



' 23;. 



17:10 7. 



3 145 27,706 60 



2,786 51 
2,786 51 



I. I 



I i 



14 

23 

9 



2 14 

..I 8 



i; 3 

1 25 



l'..| 



.' .I..I 



3 

34 

21 

9 

6 

26 



14 100* 1 



1 
146 



3,242 31 

1,045 16 

392 80 

2*86 69 

11,625 43 

3,767 30 

689 46 
1,103 15 
1,877 66 

416 24 



II.. I 



24,446 30 



1,043 19 
453 13 



2 I 



9, 1,496 32 



11| 4 .. 16 1,536 63 
3 10.. I 13 589 90 

3| 2.. 6, 644 48 



1716 



36 2,771 11 




Class of vessels.'^ ' 

»• E -a ] 



t 



OQ PQ CO 0} coi ! 



Total ton- 
nage. 



Tons and 
95tb8. 



JVVw Turk, 

Sackett's Harbor . 

Oswego 

Genesee 

Oswegatchie 

Sag Harbor . . . . . 
Bufialo Creek . . . 



t I 



1 .. 



1 
9 I 



New York 10 7 17,44 16. 94 

Cape Vincent , ' V ' * * * * " | * * • 



56 21 
1,125 01 

81 86 
16,688 32 



Total. 



10, 7 



.AVw Jersey, 



26,46 17 



106 17,961 44 



Perth Amboy 5, 4 1 

Bridgetown '..' 10 3 

Camden '..' .. ;12 8 

Newark ..'..' 3, 2.. 

Burlington I .. 2 1 

Little Egg Harbor....'..!..; 2 . 



Great Egg Harbor. 



1 17, 1 



Total 1 37,2410 



10 


1,083 66 


13 1 


1.326 06 


20 


1,142 76 


5 


459 01 


3 


217 48 


2 1 


197 63 


19 


2,343 06 



Pennsylvania, 



PhUadcIphia. 
Prcsqu*isle . . 
Pittsburg 



I 



I 



I I 



Total. 



4. 7 14 13 4 
'*.... .... 7 

4 7 14 13 n 



Delaware. 



Wilmington . 
New Castle. . 



72 6,769 76 



9 7, 



42 
7 

49 

16 



Total . . . . 
Jifaryland, 



Baltimore . 
Oxford. . . . 
Vienna . . • 
Snow Hill. 
Annapolis. 
St. Mary's. 



9 7 



Total 

IHs,^Columbia, 

Georgetown 

Alexandria 



Total. 



7 62 . 



20 , 

J5 . 

1 . 

'1- 



7114 



ID 



16 



f 



i\^\ ai 14 



129 



6,086 37 
1,197 20 
6,283 S7 



i,%%\ OS, 



l,Sai 05 1 



9,go7 m 

1,462 02 

1,1 aO 72 

580 72 

77 00 

35 00 



\2m^ m 



004 T« 
010 M 



1,215 U 

s 
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TABLE COHTIMVED. 



DISTRICTS. 



Virginia, 



Norfolk 

Petersburg .... 

RicbmoDd 

Yorktown 

East River 

Tappahanoock . 
Yeocomico . . . . 
Folly Landing . 
Cherrystone • . . 
Wheeling 



Total . 



Ohio. 



Cuyahoga . 
Sandubky . 
Cincinnati. 
Miami .... 



Total 

A* Carolina. 



Wihnington . 
Newbem. . . . 
Washington. 
Edenton . . . . 
Camden .... 
Beaufort .... 
Plymouth . . . 
Ocracock. . . . 



Total. 



S. Carolina. 



Charleston . . 
Georgetown . 



Totd... 

Georgia, 



Savannah . . 
Brunswick . 
St Mary's. 



Total.... 

Michigan. 
Detroit 

Mittouri, 
St. Louis 



Class of vesscUjO . 



I 



g 



«, « OJ CO 



.1 1 



. 2 

,'d8 



.42 



6 2. 

5 '.J. 
2t..'. 

23 2*. 



I I 

' r 






10 



44 



25 



Total ton- 
nage. 



Tons and 
95ths. 



2 .. 6 



, ! I 



2 I.' 6 



..' 4 



211 28 



156 53 
344 40 



114 00 



826 31 



46 62 

1,217 93 

4,663 83 

463 87 



6,692 40 



70 87 

25 13 

273 01 

'268 67 
391 80 
148 16 
171 48 



1,349 27 



442 70 



442 70 



873 10 



DISTRICTS. 



Kentucky. 
Louisville 

Teimettee. 
Nashville 

Louioiana. 
New Orleans . . . 
Florida. 



Appalachicola 
Pensacola .... 



Total. 



Chiss of vc8seb. *© 

III 



^ 



i 

c -g 

n St) 

-I — 



§!SH 



j o > 



11 11 



3 3 



11 



Total ton- 
nage. 



Tons and 
95th9. 



2,101 50 



497 G6 



862 Id! 



152 74 
25 08 



180 82 



Reca^tulatloii. 

Of the number and clatt of veateU bmlt, and the tonnage 
thereof in each State and Territory of the United 
Statety for the year ending on the 30M September, 1839. 



STATES. 



278 10 



939 00 



Maine 

New Hampshire . 
Massachusetts . . . 
Rhode Island .... 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

North Carolina .... 
South Carolina .... 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Florida 



Class of vessels. 



10 



Total. 



J 'I 

00 I CO 



3 

o 



48 68 
1 2 
14 100 

4 



8389 



17 

26 

37 

14 

9 

114 

1 

9 

23 

3' 

2 

2 



1 

1 
16 

46' 17 
24 10 
13 11 

..V5 

2 



la 



145 

7 

146 

9 

35 

106 

72 

49 

16 

129 

14 

10 

25 

4 

7 



I 



I 



42' 44 

3| 3 



I 



1 4' 11 

.jlljll 
. ! 5 6 
.14 7 
1! 1 3 



489 122 126 858 



Total ton- 
nage. 



Tons and 
95ths. 



27,705 60 

2,786 51 

24,446 30 

1,496 32 

2,771 11 

17,951 44 

6,769 75 

6,283 57 

1,221 05 

13,093 53 

1,215 26 

826 31 

1,349 27 

442 70 

878 10 

6,592 40 

497 05 



862 13 
2,101 50 
939 00 
583 22 
180 82 



120,988 34 



Tbkaivbt DiFABTMfearr, Begi9ter'§ OJfce, Jtme 8, 1«40. 
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Fellow Citizens of the Senate, 

and House of Representatives : 

In pursuance of an adjournment in June last we are again 
assembled, clothed with the high functions, and charged with 
the responsible duties of legislators. 1'he full consideration 
4>f much of the important business then before the Legisla- 
ture was necessarily postponed to this time, and will doubtless 
receive that attention its importance demands. 

Independent Treatvry, 

Since our last sitting, that long agitated and roost important 
bill, establishing an Independent United Sutes Treasury bus 
received the sanction of the legislative authority of the Union, 
and become the law of the land. The influence of this mea- 
«ure will be felt, it is believed, in checking the great fluctua- 
tions in the nominal prices and value of property, so ruinous 
fo industrious enterprise, by preventing the vast expansions 
and consequent contractions in the amount of paper money 
and by infusing a greater amount of the less variable, and 
universally employed and acknowledged measure of value, 
specie, into our medium of circulation. Its tendency will be 
t* prevent suspension of specie payments by the banks, by 
compelling them to adhere to the regular and legitimate 
course of their business, under the certain expectation that 
while the revenues of the General Government shall be paid 
in part or wholly in specie, they will be held to the perform- 
ance of their chartered stipulations with the public, and be 
called to redeem at least partially their promises to their bill- 
holders, with the gold or silver their bills are supposed to re- 
present To this no bank can oflcr any valid or reasonable 
objection, and no solvent and properly conducted bank need 
fear it 

The withdrawal of the national funds from the custody of 
the banks, which funds are collected from the whole mass of 
our citizens for national and not for individual purposes, 
will also by lessening the means of temptation thereto keep 
in check that wild and reckless spirit of adventurous specula- 
tion, which meets with success only at the expense of the 
industrious and frugal, and which has heretofore covered 
with disaster and embarrassment the whole length and breadth 
of our land. Industry and economy will take the place of 
idleness and profligacy. Order and regularity in business will 
come, instead of the hurricane of speculation which brings 
ruin and desolation instead of wealth, in its train. Our im- 
portations will be graduated to the actual demands for our 
consumption ; the foreign debts of our merchants will be 
cancelled ; trade will resume its regular and healthful course, 
and as a nation, we shall soon regain, anid let us hope con- 
tinue, in the path of solid prosperity and real independence. 
Nor is this all ; the funds of the deneral Government, the 
money of the nation will be under its own control, safely kept 
for its own legitimate use, the prompt satis&ction of all 
claims upon the National Treasury in pursuance with legal 
appropriations therefor. 

The disasters that have happened to our national revenue 
ander the system of bank deposits, can never occur under 
the Independent Treasury system. Under the former, we 
have seen very large amounts of the national revenues de- 
posited in the banks, when all, or nearly all those institutions 
refused to pay a single dollar in specie to redeem their bills. 
We have seen our Government, as a choice of evils, obliged 
to resort to the issue of Treasury notes with which to meet 
its liabilities for the want of those funds thus rendered on- 
available through the delinquency of the bank depositories. 
Fortunately for our country it was in time of peace this dis- 
aster befel her ; had it happened when we were at war with 
any of the powerful nations of Europe, the extent of the ca- 
lamities that might probably have arisen can hardly be esti- 
mated. The experience of the past is the best guide for the 
fatare, and ought to admonish us to be prepared for every 
pfobable or poaribto emergency. 



The Public Taxet. 

Among the various subjects which will claim your atten- 
tion at this time is a new apportionment of the public taxe«. 
This to make it equitable and just to all portions of the State 
will require much labor and patient investigation. I doubt 
not the subject will receive the early and persevering atten- 
tion which its importance, as well as due regard to economj 
of time, will demand. 

Banks. 

Allow me here to repeat the suggestion made to you in 
June last, touching ** the expediency of making it the dolj 
of the Bank Commissioners within certain limited times to 
examine into the affairs of the banks, without being called 
upon by the Governor for that purpose." Although it may 
be believed the condition of the banks generally In this State 
precludes suspicion of mal -administration or fraudulent de- 
signs upon the public, yet the di^loeures of the past year 
show that a bank may keep up its reputation abrMd, etna- 
mending credit with Uie public for an extended drcuktion 
of its bills, while an investigiktion of its aflfairs at home would 
at once have expoeed to view a condition uesoond and un- 
safe ; and I cannot but believe that these examinations made 
from time to time as suggested, wonU at least tend to prevent 
such betrayals of public confidence, and the consequent pub* 
lie loss and embarrassment. 

Agreeably to a resolution of the House of Representatives 
of the 19th of June last, one of the Bank Commissioners 
has made an examination of the condition of the Wollcbo- 
rough Bank. His report of the result of his investigation 
which has been made public through the medium of the 
newspapers, will hereaAer be specially commnnicated ; as 
will also, when received, the report of another of the Com- 
missioners which is expected (made in pursuance of a reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives of the 19th of June 
last) concerning the affairs of the Concord Bank. 

State Pritotu 

The State Prison is now managed wholly on account of 
the Sute. Essential alterations and repairs in the workshops, 
have been made by the present Warden, new branches of 
manufacture have been introduced, and the convicts are all 
steadily and industriously employed. The government and 
discipline of the Prison were probably never better tlian at 
the present time. The results of the labor of the convicts 
in a pecuniary point of view, we have had scarcely time to 
ascertain ; but their labor is directed to those objects which 
afford the best prospect of success. The daims for the labor 
of convicts under the recent contract have been promptly 
met and cancelled. The present condition of the financial 
affairs of the Prison will be heresfler communicated to you, 
and I indulge the hope, that with carefu? and energetic man- 
agement, in the judicious employment of capital sufTkieot 
to enable the Warden advantageously to make neccsaaiy 
purchases, the Institution may be enabled to sustain itself, 
without additional charge upon the Treasuiy, and also pre- 
serve the capital invested in its operations. 

Criminal LatvM and PeniietiHary Sifttem. 

The great object of our criminal Laws and penitentiary 
system is to deter men from the commission of oflences, by 
meting out certain punishment to all offenders ; and thus to 
protect society from the depredationt of the lawless and 
violent. The inild system of punishment by temporary im- 
prisonment, contemplates, not only punishment for the of- 
fence, but reclamation of the offender ; and the system re- 
commends itself strongly to our sense of justice, as well as 
to our feelings of humanity. It may be readily seen on 
looking into our Prisons and examining their inmates^ that 
a large portion of them are young men, who have grown up 
with little parenUl care, instruction or advice, having never 
been tramed to habits of industry, but allowed to remain idle 
and ignorant, the natural consequences have followed, and 
they have gradually sunk in the scale of depravity until at 
last they have met *• the sharp rebuke of offended law" in 
the confinement of the felon's cdL TtMva, oilder wfa^teMnis 
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miraint and rigid discipliiie, the convict has a chance led 
of redeeming himself. Reflection will force itaelfboro^upon 
him, and reformation may follow. He may, if he will, ac- 
ouire some honest art of earning a livelihood, and with it 
the tastes and dispositions which will induce him to practice 
it. Applications for pardon of convicts are of very frequent 
occurrence, before the term of imprisonment is nearly ex- 
pired ; the practice is beKeved to be attended with pernicious 
effects to the convict ; it tends to make him restless and on- 
easy, under the groondleM hope of a remission of part of 
the penalty annexed to his offence, which be should be taught 
to eipect only, if at all, near the close of his adjudged term 
of confinement, and then only, in consideration of uniform- 
ly eiemplary conduct, and apparent determination to lead an 
amended life. 

Judicial System^ 

The opei^tiontf of our judicial system are matters of pro- 
found interest to all clashes and conditions of our people.— 
To render the system as little burthensome in its legal opera- 
tiofis, as possible, within the limits oi the Constitution, is 
Ibe appropriate duty of the LegislaUive. The delays and 
consequent expense, experienced by litigants in our courts 
of Law, have become proverbial* Whether this is to be as- 
cribed to defects in our laws, or in the mode of administering 
Uiem, I will not assume the province of judging ; but what- 
ever the cause may be, the expensive delays attending our 
administration of justice, b a subject of general complaint, 
especially in the larger Counties of the State. The com- 
plaint if well founded, all wiU agree, should meet with prompt 
attention from those who have been chosen by the people 
and made legislative guardians of the common welfare. In 
any constitutional lemedial measures which the wisdom of 
the Legislature may devise, I shall most cordially co-operate. 
And I beg leave to suggest for your consideration, the pro- 
priety and expediency of dividing some of the more exten- 
sive Coonliea in the Stale, into two or more Districts for ju- 
dicial purposes. 

Iniane, 

The project of establishing an Institution for amelioiating 
the condition of the suffering Insane in New Hampshire, is 
a subject of intense interest to very many of our people ; the 
success of which every philanthropist must sincerely desire. 
The general interests of humanity, the unfortunate condition 
of the class of persons fbr whom relief is sought, more es- 
pecially if the ills of pauperism be added to loss of reason, 
and it may be said, and perhaps truly, the honor of the 
State, press this sutject upon our considmtmn with almost 
resistless force. It* paupeiism presents a claim to the chari- 
ties of the pubMc, which civilized and christian communities 
always allow, the relief given being restricted only by the 
necessity for it, then indeed, justice as well as a wise and 
provident charity seem to urge the grant of a like measure 
of relief, if possible, in cases when to the strong claims of 
poverty, are added the fearfully interesting and still stronger 
claims of insanity. It is to be hoped that the Trusteea of 
the ** New Hampshire Asylum for the laFane" will be en»- 
hled in their Report (to be made to the Le^ialature at its pre- 
■eot session, agneably to an act passedin iunelast,) to show 
such reasonable grounds of hope, for its ullim^e success in 
the undertaking, as will command for it youvotntinucd con- 
fidence and approval 

Geolojiical Survey, 

7bD Geological Survey of the State under the direction 
of Dr. Jackson. thelSute Geologist, assisted by Messis. Wil- 
liaios, Whitney and Bakes his students, haabeen in progress 
during the past season. It will not be expected that much 
more than a general outline of such survey can have been 
perfected in one season. It is believed, however, that a mace 
of interesting information has been coHeded, and* many val 
nable discoveries of ores and minerals made. A large nnm- 
ber of specimens have been collected and deposited in the 
State Cabinet, and other specimens and soils are now under^ 
going the test of analyzation and assay in the Laboratory, 
Next season it is propoetd to take up the survey of ail the 



towns in regular and due onler, complete the outlines, and 
explore all that is important so fisur as time will permit I am 
infonncdby the Geologist that he will be able to make his first 
Annual Report during the coming winter. Interesting and 
valuable results are expected from this survey ; to insure 
these, it b necessary that the survey sliould be carried out 
thoroughly and completely in accordance with the enlight- 
ened and hberal policy of the Legislature with which the 
plan originated. 

I doubt not it will be your desire to limit the expenses of 
the session, by its termination at as early a day as may be 
consistent with a due consideration of the important busi- 
ness now before the Legislature ; in the adoption of sucb 
saeasures as shall promote the best interests and prosperity 
of our constituents I shall most cheerfully co-operate. 

JOHN PAGE, 
Executive Department, > 

Concord, N. H., Nov. 18, 1840. ( 



JUanvlkctures iCc. of Plttsbttrgr* 

Harris's Intelligencer contains the following interesting 
slMtch of the Manufactures and business of Pittsburg. 

Iron Departmtnt* 

No, of Furnaces for Cast Iron, - - - - 28 

•* Tons produced, - - ., . 6,584 

Value manufactured alxHit .... $446,880 
No. of Bloomeries, Forges, and Rolling Mills for 

BsRT Iron and Naik, 1% 

No. of Tons produced, - - - - 45,100 

Value manufactured about ... $4,500,(>00 
No. of hands employed, indoding miners^ - 2,306 

Amount of capital invested, ... $1^1,000 

GlaiB Department. 

NcofGlassHoisee^ 15 

** ** Cutting esUblishments, • - 9 

" Meft employed, 615 

Value of manufectured articles, including I^ooking 

Glasses, |520.000 

Amount of capital invested) - - . . $5S0,<f.^ 

Pottery Depurtmeut. 

No. of Potteries, i 

Men employed, - .... 4 

Value of manufactured articles^ .... $t,Ooo 

Amoont of capital invested, - ... $3(fO 

Woollen JDkparimeHt, 

Value of woollen goods manufactured, - • $95,200 
No. of Persons employed, - - - . 10 

AoMiant of capital invested, . . • ^ $10,#0U 

Cotton Department, 

No. of cotton manulbctories, .... 5 

Bpiodles- in operalieiit - - - - 1 7,59*0 

Persons employed, .... 730 

Value of manufectured articles, - - -^ * #5 11,200 

Amount of capital invested, . » . . $580,000 

Leather Tajincnct and SaddUHeom 

Nor of Tanneries, 30 

8ides of sole leather tanned, ... 10,580 
" upper " " - - - 57.880 

Men employed, - . - - . f|3 

Amount of capital invested; - . ^ . $72,400 
All other manufectories of leather and Saddleriea, 1 24 

Value of manufectured articles, ... $341,768^ 
Amount of capital invested, . « .■ $177,07& 

Niut and Cap Department, 

Value of hats and caps manufactured, - . $189,^60 
No. of persons employed, ..... 217 

Amount o£ capital io vested) - - - t^ ^^f^ 
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Sp^thecivry and PuiHi Department, 

Valao of Medicine, Drags, White Lead, Paintf 

Dyes, Ac $201,800 

Tarpemine and Varniuh, and value produced, ^3,675 

No. of men employed, ----- 99 

Amount of capital invested, - - . -$236,300 

Liquor Department, 

No. of Distilleries of Spiritous and Fermented 

Liquors, ------ 14 

Gallons produced, - - - - 93,000 

Breweries, ------ 6 

Gallons, 233,000 

Men employed, ----- 80 

Amount of capital invested, - - - - $163,600 

C9al Department. 

No. of Bushels of Bituminous coal raised, • 1 1,639,5 56 

Men employed in same, about, - - 655 

Amount of capital Invested, - • - -$82,000 

Cordage Department, 

No. of Rope Walks, 4 

Men employed, ----- 66 

Value produce 1, $108,000 

Amount of capital invested, - - • - $3 1,6 JO 

Ploughs Varriaget and Wagons, 

Value of manufacture^ ----- $303,450 
No. of men employed, - . . - • 325 

Amount of cupital invested, - . - . $81,9C0 

Commercial and Mercantile Department, 

No. of Wholesale Commercial Houses in Foreign 

Trade, 7 

Wholesale Commission Houses, - - - 32 
Amount of capital invested, - - - -$1,341,110 
No. of Wholesale and Retail Dry Goods, Grocery 

and other stores, -.--•- ss\ 

Amount of capital invested, . . - $4,421,490 

Lumber Department, 
No. of Lumber Tards and trade, ... 31 

Men employed, •---.. 120 

Amount of capital invested, - . - -$155,800 

Butcher^ Department, 

No. of Butchers and men en^ployed in tb« trader 90 

Amount of capital invested, - . - . $89,100 

P»per Dopartment. 

ffo, of Paper manufactories, - 

Men employed, - - - - 

Valoe prodticod, - - . - 

Amount of capital invested, - 

Printing Department. 

No. of PrinUng Offices in Fittsbarg, • 

Binderies, - - . - 

Daily Newspapen, - 

Weekly, do. - 

Periodicals, - - - - 

Men employed, - . - 

Amount of capital invettfed, - . - 

Milling Department. 

No. of Flooring milb, - - - 

Grist mills^ - - . 

Bbls. of Flour maoofactured, - 

Saw mills, . - . 

Men employed, - - - 
Amount of capital invested, 



1 

28 

- $25,000 

- $:o,ooo 



18 

7 

4 

11 

10 

130 

- $98,000 



3Z 
59 

• 43,280 

78 

210 

- $797,360 



Steamboat Department, 

Value of steam and other boats built, - - . $103,1 10 
No. of men employed in Internal transportation, 1,175 



Furmiure Depor i m ent , 

Value of furniture manu^Ktured, . - - $249,400 
f(o, of men employed, ----- 394 

Amount of capital invested, - - - - $119,450 

Machinery Department, 

Value of machineij mamifactored, * 
No. of men employed, - - - - 

Ifardtoare and Cutlery Department. 
Value of hardware and cutlery manufactured, • $351,500 
No. of men employed, - - - - 

Ordnance Department. 

No. of cannon cast, - - . - 
Small arms made, . - - 
Men emptoyed, . . - 



$443,500 
261 



210 



5 

1,350 
13 



Precious Metals, 



Value manufaetured. 
No. of men employed, 



$4,860 
6 



Variom MeUds. 



Value manufactured, ----- $181,700 

No. of men employed, 218 

Capital invested in the 5 preceding manufacto- 
ries, - - . - - - - $636,r25 
All other manufactories not enumerated, - - $393,400 
Amount of capital invested, - - - -$2,151,120 
Total amount of capital invested in manufacto- 
ries, (iron not included) - - - -$3,917,472 
Iron department, ----- -$1,931,000 



Total capital in manufactories, 



- $5,848,472 



Means of Education in Jlleghentf Cstin'jr. 

Universities and Colleges, - - - - 3 

No. of Students, 81 

Academies and Grammar schools^ « . . 21 

No. of scholars, 1,168 

Primary and Common schools, - - - 181 

No. of scholara, 9.250 

do. at public charge, - - - - 7,1 1 i 

Total schoob and Seminaries, - - - 212 

ToUl learners in do. - - - - 17,611 
White persons over 20 years of age who can« 

not read or write, - - - - - 643 

Live Stock and AgrictdturaX Products of Jlleghentf 
County, 

For the year 1840. 

HoTMi and mules. 10,70€ 

NeatcalUe, - 21.612 

Sheep, 34,949 

Swine, »4,635 

Valoeof poultry of all kinds, - - - - $43,467 

Bushels of ^ heat, 461,167 

Bwley, - 4,908 

Oats, 076,778 

Rye, 68,036 

Buckwheat, ----- 29,904 

Indian Com, 187,797 

Potatoes, 455,550 

Tom of Hay, -*.--- 18,6671 

Pounds of flax and hempr - - - - 7,47> 

of wool, ..-.-. 100,649 

Census ^ JUeghemy County, 

City of Pittsburg, 

•* AUegheuy, 

Borough of BirminglMMn, • - . 
Allegheny county, - - - - - 



ToUl, 
Colored populiuio«, 24OU 



21,296 

)0/)99 

1464 

46,477 

81^417 
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Insaiie and Mloto in tlie IJr Slates^ 

Meiuiariili htcve been iaeiraalirtfoii in this cttj, petittwiing 
for an Ajyhim of the Innne am! Idh)tff to fto erected I7 the 
State. The attention of the LegUlatore was heretofore caH" 
ed to the sulvject, but as there was no decisive action in rcla» 
tioo to it, a aeeond appeal has been made to the pec^ of 
Fennsyl?ania, which k sopported bj varioas /acts, some of 
which we havo believed i( well to preserve in the following 
•ztnetsi 

" In the absence of accurate statistical informslion m re- 
gard to Pennsylvania, an attempt was made, in the former 
Appeal, to deduce the number of insane persons in that 
Commonwealth from the ratio that was found to exist in a 
neighboring State. These estimates led to the belief, that 
die number of Lunatics in Pennsylvania might be 600 or 
700, and of Idiots IOjO or 1100, and this was at the time 
leffurded as a low estimate. Subsequent examination led to 
the belief, that il was much below Che real amount In the 
able "Report in relation to an Asylum for the insane poor, 
read in the House of Representatives, by Mr. Konigmtt;hor, 
on the 2 1 til of March, 1S99, the Committee to whom the 
•ubject had been referred, reported that they had received in* 
formation from nearly half the counties of the State, from 
which it appeared, that there was an aggregate of upwards 
of eleven hundred insane persons — including idiots — in a 
nopubtion not exceeding 800,000. This ratio, which is 1 



It is not an object of this Appeal to inquire into the causes 
of these diflerences, if they really exist lli^ are adduced 
for the purpose of exhibiting the difficulties m the way of 
arriving at more than an approximation, and that in assum- 
ing the proportion in New York, according to the enumera- 
iioa of the State, in 1835, a ratio is adopted much less than 
that which is considered to prevail in most other countries^ 
and in States not far distant from Pennsylvania. 

Under the very lowest estimate, it is probable, that there 
Q»e, at Ih^ time, in Pennsylvania, 2000 insane, of whom— 
if we take again the State of New Vork as a guide — the 
proportion of idiots wUh be about 1 200 and of lunatics 800. 
Of these 2000 insane, all are not in a condition to require 
the aid of such a charity as is contemplated. Some are able 
to remain at home, others are in the valuable institutions 
established for the reception of these unfortunates in the 
vicinity of this city and elsewbeic ; whilst others, again, are 
in an entire state of destitution, and are receiving their sup- 
port in the county almshouses, ere subsisting under some 
form of charity, or are immured in the various prisons of the 
Commonwealth. These last olono concern us in the present 
inquiry. 

Whenever statisCicat inquiries have been made into the 
proportion of the insane amongst the indigent classes, the 
results have Been the source of great surprise. Of 14,000 
insane persons in England and Wales, it has been supposed 
on competent authority — Sir Andrew Haliday — that 11,000 
are indigent The results of inquiries made in the neigh-, 
boring States would show, that this estimate cannot be wide 



m idMHit 728, closely approximates that deduced from the of the mark, as regards Pennsylvania. We are certainly, 
enumeration of the State of New York in 1826, which has wo think, justified in considering that neariy two-thirds of 
been recorded amongst the Statistics of Insanity by Esquirol the whole number or 1,200 are destitute; and hence, that 
did other writers or tbor subject; and which showed, that 500 Lunatics at least exclusive of Idiots, might require the 
the ratio in that Slate wia 1 in about 72 1. It is gratifying, assistance, which the contemplated Asylum will be capable 
however to find, that subsequent statistkal information has of afiofding." 

shown, that as the popohtion of New York has increased, ** Compare the reports of some of oar best institutions 
the proportioii of the msaner has not increased in a corre- with the statements we are doomed to hear of physical snf- 
■poo^g ntio, bat, on the contrary, has diminished. In the fering, where the instfie are deprived of the necessary carea. 
year 1895, 9 fresh enumeration was ma^ when the pro* | <Dunna the residence of nearfy six years,' says the Sixth 
portion oif hmatics wM found Ur be 1 in 2249 nearly ; of j Annual Report of the Superintendent of the State Lunatic 
idiots 1 in 1465 and a fraction of both classes 1 in 887 and HospiuK Worcester, Massachusetts, ' we have been exempt 
a fraction ;^a dhninution in ten yean in the ratio ef 887 . firom severe sidcness, and no epidemic has ever visited the 
to 721. I Hospital. In this period, we have bad under our care eight 

Although it is certainly justifiable to take the neighboring, hundred andfifti^five p^ilionts, exhibiting insanity in all its 
txtenave, and populous State of New York, which contains forms, fiom the high excitement which iiid'uces its victim to 
nearly one-sixth part of the population of the Union, as the discard and destroy his raiment, and expose himself to in- 



basis of our estimates in respect to this State, the result can 
•aly be regarded as an approximation, and were we not 
posaessed S[ information respecting the number of the in^ 
sane in most of the counties of the State, it might not even 
be entitled to this consideration. Singular and inexplicable 
difficulties exist when we reflect on the results of statistical 
inquiries on this sul^ct in many countries, k distinguished 
writer on insanity, M. Brierre de Boisraont, who has pub" 
fished a work witkin the last year, on the influence of civiliw 
lation on the devdopment of msanity ; and who considers 
iie disease to prevail, as a generat rule, in a direct ratio with 
the state of civilization of the people,— estimates the pro- 
povtleii ef insane in different countries as f«>Nows>-8ta(e of 
New Yoric, 1 in 721 ; England 1 in 783; SeoHaad, 1 iv 
i63; Norw«¥, 1 in ft51 r France^ 1 m lOO'J^ Distfiets on 
tfM Rhine, 1 m 1000;; Belgium, 1 in lOU; HoUandv 1 i» 
M46; Italy, >n» 4879; and Spain, 1 in 7181. 

The pvoportion in the large cities he enmneratea as f<^ 
low»9— 'LendoB, 1 he 200; Pans, 1 in 222; Milan, 1 in 
St2v Fleeence, 1 i»a38^r Tmin, 1 in 344; Dresden, 1 in 
406; Borne, 1 in 461 ; Naples, 1 in 791 ; St Petersburg, 1 
i» 3133 vMadfid, 1 i» 3350; and Grand Cairo, 1 in 80,714. 

Singular and inexplicable difierences exist in the prepos- 
tioQ oC the insane to the whole population m many of the 
Btatea of this Union. In New Hampshire, when the popo- 
latioB did not exceed S80,000, the number of lunatics was 
estimated at 600 \, in Connecticut, in a population of 898,- 
OQO, at 700 ; in Massachusetts, with a population of about 
612,000, th<^ were 1,000 ; £nd in Vbgmia, taking the popo- 
Ikfion at 1,200,000, il was considered that there were, in 
1838, not fewer than from 600 to 80 insane perse&4. 

Tot. IIL— 48 



juries, in a manner wholly Mc&fess of eonsequences, to that 
state of imboeilitj and torpor, which unfit him from attend- 
ing to what is absolutely necessary to his existence, much 
more to his fecurity and comfort ; yet We have never, in 
a single instance, had % patient either burned, tcalded er 
frozenr* 

**X% would appeal, t&it fivc^ixths of the inmates of the 
State Lunatic Asylum of Mat^achusetta were committed by 
order of the courts, having been convicted of outrages upon 
the person or property of others, or the court esteeming it 
to be dangerous to the peace and safety of the Common- 
Wealth to sufler them to be at large.** 

" In the former Appeal^ evidence was aflorded to show, 
that tlie ratio of curability of cases which had existed less 
than three months, was 9 in 10 ; and 8^ in 10, when it had 
existed under twelve months; that on the other hand of 318 
cases, which had fallen under the care of Sur William EUisi 
at the York West Riding As3Fluin, and which bad existed 
from 1 to 30 years, only 26 were cured ; and that M^ Es- 
quirol, one of the greatest living authorities on the suliject 
of insanity, had a^ser ed, that after the disease had passed 
the third year of duration, the probability of cure was 
scarcely more than 1 in 3'\ Such, too, have been the 
general iuihrenoes deduced from the resulu in several of the 
adraBrable in&ane establishments of our own country. 

There were admitted into the State Lunatic Asylum at 
Worcester, Mass., during the year 1339,yetrr hundred and 
eighteen cases, of duration less than' one year ; of these there 
were discharged, recovered, three hundred and furty cases, 
which is eighty-one and one-third per cent. The deaths of 
, recent cases being deducted, the per ccntago will be eighty* 
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four and three-fourtht / * anJ ^/^-tsy Dr. WoodwwJ,— - \ 
* the recent cases now in the Hospital, which are convalesc- 
ing or have been recently aUmittod, all of which have had 
insufficient trial, are deducted, the per cent will be ninety- 
two and hvo'thirds. Of all the f atients that have been in 
the Hospital, the recoveries have been forttfone per cent' | 

How important, then, on all accounts, that the Common- 
wealth should possess an institution into which the maniac 
can be transferred on the first appearance of the hallucination, 
with every prospect of being soon restored to his position in 
society ; and of being but a short period a burthen to the 
public!" • 

*^ But what an improvement has taken place in the moral 
management of those unfortunates, at all periods of their 
disorder ! Forty-eight years ago^ h>natics were in chains over 
the whole of Europe. It was in the year 1792, during the | 
atrocities of the French Revolution, and under circumstances 
iletailed at length in the former Appeal, that Pinel— the ' 
physician and philanthropiitt ; justly styled the 'great re-^ 
KKmer* — ventured, in a few days, to strike the shackles from 
ilfty-three lunatics ; and what a revolution followed fiom a I 
course before esteemed impracticable, or, if practicable, of 
disastrous tendency ! The furious madmen, who destroyed 



t 

iMindreds of wooden utensils in the Btce.re, renounced their | 
habits of violence. Others, who tore their clothes, and rioted | 
n filth and nudity, became dean and decent; tranquillity ' 
and harmony succeeded to tumult and disorder, and many 
who had previously been deemed incurable, were restored to 
leaeoD. * France,' says Esquirol, ' was the fir»t nation to ofler 
the spectacle of nearly three thousand lunatics kept in con- 
inement without cbams, without blows and without unkind 
treatment" 

** Twenty years ago who would have credited the state- 
ment of Dr. Woodward, that of the one thoutand and 
thirty-four patients, who, up to December last have been in 
Ae 'Worcester Lunatic Hospital, there have not been twenty^ 
who have not taken their food at the table with others, more 
or less of the time. Of these txoentyy more than three- 
fourtht were so ill and feeble when they arrived at the Hos- 
pital as to be unable to do so, and died without amendment 
ki a few days : and he affirms, that at the time of writing 
his report, they have not a solitary individual, who has not 
fox a very considerable time taken food with others, with 
knives and forks. * The difierence,* says Dr. Woodward, 
' between eating food in solitude from a tin or wooden dish 
with tlie fingers or a spoon, and going to a neatly furnished 
table, and taking meals from crockery witli a knife and fork, 
is the diflerence between a savage and a civilized man, a brute 
and a human being,^** 

Provitioufor Lwtatict in the United States, 

" Massachusetts^ besides the establishment at Charlestown, 
capable of accommodating 20U patients, has her admirable 
state inMitution at Worcester, which is capable of accom- 
modating 230 (lersons and had at the dose of the year, 218 
patients. In addition to this, Boston has her own Asylum 
i>r poor lunatics, situate at South Boston, and capable of ac- 
commodating 100 patients, which was commenced in 1837, 
and was ready for the reception of patients in August, 1839. 
This Hospital, it appears from the report of the Superintend- 
ent, Dr. John S. Gkitler, was opened on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1839, and had at the time of the report, July 1, 1840, 
87 insane lunatics. It was erected principally by the pri- 
soners in the House of Correction, i* plainly but substantially 
built, and is said to be convenient and com&)vtaMe^ aad to 
answer well its intended purposes. Maine has her Asylum 
•n the banks of the Kennebeck, in sight of the State House 
at Augusta, which is intended to accommodate 100 poor pa- 
tients. In New Hampshire, an association has been organized, 
ft bill has passed the Legislature, to establish an Asylum for 
poor lunatics, and a cocsmiltee has been appointed to choose 
Its location. In Vermont an Asylum has extrted sinct 1836 ; 
the average number of patients at which has been 35. In 
Connecticut, Governor Ellsworth, in May, 1839, invited the 
attention of the Assembly to Uie condition of the insane poor, 
and a committee of the I^slature reported in favor of en- 
I appropriate Asylunw 



New York has most fiberally eotevod into the career of 
benevolent sympathy. She baa now three public AaylmMs 
the Bk>omingdale, seven miles from the city of New York, 
liberally endowed by the State and not confined in its bene- 
fits to the iusane poor, for the accommodation of about 150 
insane patients ; the State Asylum, exdosively for the inaano 
poor, now buikling at Utica, for the aocommodalioD of 1000 
patients; and the Asylum on Blackwelfs Island, only one 
wing of which is completed, for the accommodation, in this 
one wing, of 200 patients. New Jeiaey ia likewise imprrso- 
ed with the importance of such an institution, and actrv« 
measures have been taken by the Legislature ta prwcuse it. 
Virgnua has her two Lunatic Hospitala, the one situate at 
Williamsburg in Eastern Virginia ; the other at Staunton, on 
the Western side of the Blue Ridge. The latter, aocoiding 
to the second annual report of its Superintendent, Dr. Strib- 
ling, received, during the year 18.38, S5 patients. Both in- 
stilDtbns have been liberally endowed by the State, and are 
capable together of receiving 250 patients. Maryland, during 
the past year, has appropriated bounteously for the benefit of 
her insane poor. South Ca>olina has made large additions 
to her State Asylum at Columbia. Tennessee erected an 
Asylum, not long ago, at Nashville* Kentucky has hrrs, 
into which 176 patients were received during the year 1838 ; 
and the new Asylum of Ohio, at Columbus, according to the 
annual report of the Directors for 1839, ia in full and suc- 
cessful operation, 157 patients having been received into it 
since its opening, of whom 1 14 remain.*' 

" * In order to preient tbia subject strictly aa ■ paconiaiy 
or economical matter, the Trustees requested the Soperin- 
tendent to prepare a separate table, ahowing the actual ex- 
pense of twenty of the earliest cases received into tha Hoa- 
p'tal, whicli, owing to the duration of the disease whes ad- 
mitted, were incurable, and therefore still remain ; and doubt- 
leas will continue a charge upon the State as long ae life 
lasts. These cases are not aelected, hot are taken in their 
order. They are the first twenty cases of admimon, which 
now remain. 1*heir expense, before admiasion, is computed 
at one dollar and fifty cento a week. Thtte casea have 
already cost the Commonwealth one tkouoofidjve hundred 
and fifty doUart mid fifty cento each. On the other hand, 
and as a contrast to the above, the table shows the actual 
expense of the last 20 cases, which have been discharged 
from the Hospital cured. It amounts only to forty-weven 
and a ha(f doUavt each. Hence it appears, tnat the ex- 
pense ahrnidy incurred for taking care of twenty cases, which, 
from neglect had been suficred to run on untU they became 
incurable, has been more than thirty-two timea greater than 
the expense of the same number of cases, for which eaHy 
and proper provision was made. The recent cases are now 
well; the old ones will doubtless continue a charge through 
life. However extraordinary it may appear, it is still true, 
that taking an average chance for cures, it would have been 
a pecuniary saving to tlie State to have aeaseoable care of 
these okl cases, that at an expense of eighU dollars a week, 
rather than, by neglect, to have incurred the necessity of 
supporting them, even up to the present time.' 

Bearing these estimates in mind ; and, in addition, the 
now well ascertained fact, that 90 per cent of the reosot 
cases can be restored so as to be able to maintain themactvca 
and &mily ; and that, in tha oppaaita case the disaaae may 
be rendered perpetual, ao that beth tW unfortunate sufierer 
himself, and all those that are dcpendeat «pon hira for sup- 
port, nuiy remain a burthen to tlie public, and it xnoat M 
manifest, that the pecuniary saving of such an Asyhm would 
be immense ; and that, consequently, it ovght to receive aeaft* 
ous suppof^ not ncreiy oa tbi soon of philanthropy, but af 
economy.'^ 



Canal at Zanesrflle* 

The canal round the Falls at Zanesville, Ohio, b ao far 
completed, as to permit the water to be let in. On Friday, 
a boat passed tlirough the guard lock at the upper end, anJ 
into the lock at the lower end of the embankment. 

r^Whio Gazette. 
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Bulky FrelfTlit profitable on Railways. 

Ad important fiaict for the Railroad caose is presented in 
tbedthSeini-anniial Report of L. O. Ringold, Chief Engineer 
to W. W. Goidon, Eaq. President of the Central Rail- 
road and Banking Company of Georgia, under date of the 
10th November, 1840. 

Mr. Ringold, after ''annanocing to the Stockholders the final 
aad eomplete location of the road to the Ocmulgee RlTor, at 
MaooD, from Savannah,** with a detul of the rouAe, remarks, 
— ** Tha totel receipU of theRoad for 12 months, ending 3 Ist 
October, 1840, are as follows: 

Upfteight, $14,425 09 

Down freight. 84,817 74 

Mail 3,792 32— 83,036 16 

Passenger^ (bemgasS to 8).. 80,792 26 

Total, exdosive of transportation 

of irondcc forroad #113,827 41 

The expenses of transportation 

department for the same time 

have been $28,276 16 

RapairsofRoad ll/)75 81— 84,351 47 

$79,176 94 
BqaeJ to 6 per cent on the disborsements. 

" The average distance in operation doring the last rear 
was about 1 10 miles. The c—iofrepairt therefore is about 
#100 per mile." 

'*The opinion has generally prevailed, that a Railroad, to 
be profitable to its Stockhoklera, ma>t have a large amount 
of travel ; that the only source of profit is the tronab^rtatioti 
•/* pa99^kger$ \ and that, as ,a general rule, the freight of 
heavy eemmodiHet yiekis little or no profit to the Company. 

" The experience thus Wxy on our road, demonstrates in 
the most satisfactory manner, the error of this opinion. It 
will be peroeived by the above statement, that our freighting 
tmstnesB is more than double the amount of that of pissen- 
gers and the mail } and this has been done under the disad- 
vantage of having but one train for both purposes ; conse- 
quently, keeping up a speed altogether too great for tfie most 
advantsgeous transportation of freight 

** I have no doubt that freight trains, run separately from 
the passenger trains, with full loads, and a vdocity not ex- 
ceeding ten miles per hour, woukl yieU as much profit per 
trip, to the Company, as passenger trains carrying 50 pas- 
aangers each way. 

''Notwithstanding the long portage from Macon over a 
bad road, we have had nearly all the freight from that city. 
There has been an average of 200 wagons during the Ust 
three months, to and from the Depot I am confident that 
the merchants will find it to their advantage to abandon alto- 
gether the steamboat business on the Oconee and the Ocmul- 
gee Rivers. 

^Tlie operations of the Road have thus fu* been conducted 
without the occurrence of a single accident, resulting in per- 
aanal injury to any one. 

Respectfully submitted, 

L. O. RINGOLD, C. E." 

In addition to the foregoing we extract the foUowing, from 
the report of J. Edgar Thompson, Engineer in Chief, to the 
President and Directors of ** Georgia Railroad and Bank' 
ing Company,*' under date 29th April, 1810. 

The amount of capital paid in, from 7th November, 1836, 
to 6tfa April, 1840, was #2,193,952. The amount of divi- 
dends declafed, almost entirely from the earnings of the Road 
in sioctions, was #629,163 36. 

'* The business of the road for eleven months, up to the 
81st March, 1840, to which the accounts are made up, to 
correspond in time with that of the Bank, is as follows — 
Received for freight, mail and miscellane- 
ous, #121,098 33 

Received for passengers, 63,505 21 

184,603 64 



Toaxpensesoftranqx>rtation.. #21,969 ^3 
Do do motive power. . 26,141 22 
Do do maintenanca of 

wayandcars 22,136 79— 70,246 34 



#114,357 20 



Our nett profits on die Road and Machinery in use which 
is estimated at #1,300,000, is neaily lU per cent per annum. 

** In conclusion I will observe that the result of the last 
year's busicess has greatly strengthened my faith in the pro- 
fitableness of Railroads. I can now state with confidence 
that wherever Iho transportation Is of a mixed charu^ter, such 
as agricultural products, general merchandise, and passen- 
gers, and sufficiently large to justify the constnictioa of a 
good roadf tkUl-mtyo 'will be found to he not only the 
moot expeditioutfbut the cheapeot artificial m/tA\\ita of con- 
veyance at present known. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. EDGAR THOMPSON, C. E." 

It should be taken into consideration that the down freight 
is principally Cotton — bulky and expensive to manage — ^yet 
we find it leaves the Rivers, and seeks the Railways. — Facts 
of this kind are wofd& more than theory. J. E. T. 

/otir. of Commerce, 



Salaries of GoTernoni. 


- 


Gov. Rodman of 


Louisiana, 


#7600 


Grayson, 


Maryland, 


4200 


Seward, 


New York, 


4000 


Porter, 


Pennsylvania, 


4000 


McDonald, 


Georgia, 


4000 


Morton, 


Massachusetts, 


3666 


HannigaOy 


South Carolina, 


3500 


GUmer, 


Virginia, 


3833 


McNutt, 


Mississippi, 


3000 


Letcher, 


Kentucky, 


S500 


Reid, 


Florida Ter. 


2600 


Dodge, 


Wisconsin, 


2600 


JLucas, 


Iowa, 


3500 


Pennington, 


New Jersey, 


2000 


Moorhead, 


North Carolina, 


3000 


Conway, 


Arkansas, 


2000 


Polk, 


Tennessee, 


2000 


Woodbridga, 


Michigan, 


3000 


Reynolds, 


Missouri, 


2000 


Fairfield, 


Maine, 


1500 


Shannon, 


Ohio, 


1600 


Bigger, 


Indiana, 


1600 


Carlin, 


Illinois, 


1500 


Comegys, 


Delaware, 


1333 


Page, 


New Hampshire, 


1200 


Ellsworth, 


Connecticut, 


1100 


Jennison, 


Vermont, 


750 


King 


Rhode Island, 


400 




Bah, Sun, 



EdncatliHi In Kentucky. 

It is stated in an address by Bishop Smith, Superintendent 
of Public Schoob in Kentucky, that of the 140,P00 childmi 
of the proper age to go to school, only about 32,1100 are re* 
ceiving education ! He Airther states that tt costs about as 
much to educate the 32,000, under the pretent system, as it 
would to educate the whole 140,000 under the Common 
School system. 

In one of the Circuit Courts the Judge ascertainei] that not 
one of fifteen persons summoned as grand jurors could read 
or write his own name ! In another county, in a public as- 
sembly of about fifty persons not one could be found capable 
of readbg and attesting an instrument of writtng-t t 
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jlrirlvali at IHobllo 

JPrMi Ui Get. 183t, H mtk Sept. 184«. 

Otdpt. '950 tgg r e gte iommgc of 119,000 

DargiMt...^ ft6 do.. ....do 18,795 

Brifi. 154 do.....^do...... 31,250 

••jkj* .vu^S. •••••• .do»« .•• .do. • • .^ • 39,v00 

•••*•• iS*« *«««»«Q0** • • . «do* • • • • • ]/2?5 



794 3Cf;}C0 

Of Um ahovo Um*9 wore from poctf io 

Oi«aiBril*iA,iAip»70. Niiqmi I U 4 kig^^ ^85 

FnMeo,tliii» >..^ 14 

FilaMWth»io. bfif ..^ 1 

yinfitoiii Jt. 3 barqooi, 4 b4g»» 2^ehx%. »«*...^. 9 

Haaborg^ihipt..^....^... ^.•^^..^^^..•^^. 3 

Manabuiif diip. .•••..• .^.^ •.•.••j.*j«^4>.«j»».»«. 1 

OMMkloape, tbip ....^^.^ ^ 1 

B«UdoM,br%..^ ^ 1 

BoretioAJu Ibdgytaefan 3 

CmKi^ btK^lot** « •..••••^^•^.••»« I 

81. Craix, Wif 1 

YonOrM. 1 b«qa«h 1 Mf 9 

DmuWf 1 MUD, S bngi. •••»••«•••«•••••• •••••••^>« 3 

Rio doiani^^ 1 ilkip. 1 brig 2 

Tkmidod, 1 ihifs 1 brig 3 

BoiiiedMM»Colonbio,.bcig..^.iw. ^« 1 

at Boitholop o w, brig 1 

Log«jra, bon^oe. ...^ ^ .. .^ 1 

OtberfMngu ports, 'Sbrigf, 37 ochn. 35 



ToUd. 



.16« 



ClMirft«ei!3 

9mrimg^ Ae HtmM period.-^ C»U9n freighted. 

'trolimpool,l34abip%26 bwqoM, 5 brigs 165 

Glugnw and Qwoock, 5 ships, 1 biirqoa • 6 

Hmo, 45 ships, 7 bsi^MS, 5 brigs. 57 

>U— iBes,2bswfiss^ 1 kig 3 

Bofdesix, brig 1 

Trioits, 3 shtes, 1 brig 3 

AahMf^ 3 ships, 3 bai^ues, f brigs...... 7 

Amslsidaiii, brig.. ••..•.••.•••••••••. •^••^•••^.•^. i 

HMDb«g,lship,lb«rqas,lbri«.. 3 

Fh Mhiyl ship.. ,. ,. 1 

8l» Psioisburg, ship. ..^«. ........ ..••......•••...•• 1 

H«nuit,rbrigs, I schir,..^...... , 8 

Tolallbr ImigB ports. . * 350 

MaUk JtnrtuU y C smwisrctf. 



Wo Bsko the Mowing iatSMsting abstnet of the Bstarns 
of itoei n sM S as taken bj the Maahal, to whom wo aro in* 
dsblsd for a oopy of the oaWial scheJole. 

•WaiTB VAIBS. 

UBderSyeaimold 493 

FrooiSto 10 347 

Fraa[ilOtol5. 187 

From 15 to «0 ^....^......^.....^.^ 243 

From 30 to 30 2528 

*'rom304o40.. ...^.^.^..^^....1377 

Fram 40 10 50... ^. 437 

From 50 to 60 116 

From 60 to 70 24 

Ffom70«to80 «... .....^..^ 

From 80«to 90. 3 

Total males.. ^ 5657 

WaiTl VIMAtBS. 

UadsrS jears oU 443 

Fiom5 to 10 200 

J^mnlOla 15 345 



From 15 to 20 31S 

Fiom30 10 30. ^^ « 7m 

From 30 to 46U •.^.^^•«*/...«**#aa»«»«»«^«.«SiT 

Fjom40to 50 ^..^^... 147 

From SO O 60^....^ .....ftS 

FFtfm60 to 70 1* 

FMm70to80^ ...^^^.. 4 



Total Females.. 
F/oocolomd malea.^. 
Ffoe colored females. . 



Total free colored .641 

Male.riavcs....^ 1907 

Female sUTse. ,^ 197^ 

Total sUtos , ^..... 3889 

Making a gnAd total, iachiding Um^ and whit«B,er 13,700 

The ibUowing are the nmnben of peraons emplojed la 
^flerenC oecopelfams: 

AgrieomMB ••••••••. •^..•. t>*^ ..i^>^ ••/••.•^■••.liv 

Conwieroe 924 

Manolactaioe and Tradee. 1130 

NavigatieQ of the •Ooeaau. ..«•.. •.•••^•.« 317 

Navigation of eaaali^ kkea ami rivers. «« ••.571 

Jjeamad PromnMrnk^ • .^> •^...•«««:i. «•>•••«•• of 

Total ..»..^..^ .....3069 

Deaf and Dmnb (whito)«..«... ^..^...*4 

Deaf and Dnmb ^ black)..*..* ^ 1 

Inamie ^(white)*^ >•• «...! 

Insane. . ...^ • •« .(^Uaok) ..».•«..•«•«....««••..■•« 

Academies and Ofammar ficbools.^ •>..••... 6 

Number of pupils. ..•^. .....«..••••.«••. 19t 

Primary and Common Schools ....8 

Nomb^ of papQs. ....ILS 

Namber of pupUe at public charge • 30O 

Number of white permna over 30 jcara of age who can- 
not read or write 200 

MoMe Commercial firguier. 



OettMHoriMO. 



Aimexed is a mnnnary of the population of Af StsAoa 
m 1840, being all4he States of which the complete ccnens 
hae yet been published. The aggregate inereese of popohi^ 
.tkm since 1880 is 93,320; being nearly 7|per eent In the 
10 years from 18^ to 1830, the incmase in the same States 
was 140,033 iviiig.a little morethan 12} per cent. From 
these Old Stales there has been a constant di^ to the New. 
In Connecticot all the increaee is in a few of the large 
towns. In New Hampshire the eolored popniation has dim- 
ii^bhed nearly one sixth, and 4n Termont neariy one fifilw 



Statss. 



1840. 



1830. 



1820. li 



New Jerwy 373,373 


330,779 


277,575 


53,493 


Vermont 391,848 


290,657 


335,764 


1M9t 


Connecticut 310,131 


297,711 


•75,348 


49,1430 


Delaware 78,107 


76,739 


72749 


1,368 


NewHampshfa«284»481 


269,633 


344>161 


14,848 



i,337,839 1,345,519 1,105,497 9M30 

Increaee of the popcdalion in the above Statee from 18t5 

to 1830, 140,033 

Do. from 1830 to 1840, 32,320 



fiOmln the last ten years. 



47/703 



JmtrfuUof C^mmeree^ 



Great HauU Dec. 3.— Yesterdav captain Eldridge caQght 
with a net in the mouth of one of thecreelEi running inio 
the Dehoiare, near the Bock tavern, eleven - - 

seven smi and cattish at 0Qe.haqL->/'Af/«. Gmn, 



LJ 



1840.] 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



981 



for 



JBo¥lew of tbo Weather, etc^ 
Ifoyeniber, 1840. 

* Hm Iratf to tha Ua«t hate nirreDder'd their letvei^ 

Tb« bMotiM of Summer have fled ; 
The waiblere departed for sunnier climes, 

Tha hednge is withered and dead. 

** A peosiTe, yet pleasing melancholj b perhaps the pre- 
dominam feeling hi contemplating the changes that take place 
as the Aattuna qnietlj resigiis the year to winter. We have 
nen the fields stripped of their crops, and the woods of their 
kuoriant Miage; and now that the great parposes of the 
•Baaott are anronylisheil, it w not with repining and regret, 
that we aee exhausted nature about to take a short repose." 

J'arhy. 

Tfkt month Just closed has been one of the most Tarkble 
that we have experienced for a long time, h commenced 
with the Indian Summer (so called) which eonCimied until 
the 8tl&, when the wind changed to N. E , with rain. There 
was alao aome rain on the 0th. The 10th, 11th, I3(h and 
IM, were ahemalely cloudy and clear, with wind cool at 
N, W. Dttring the erening of the 14th, there was thunder, 
ightntng^ and rain. The three sobaequent days were Tory 
eool and ekMidy. The 18th and 19th, anew ; and had none 
•f iln»ltedaait6ll,we ahoold probabljr have had good 
sleighing; with the anow to the depth of from six to eight 
inches^ as in aareral plaees in the countov. The 20th and 
21sl were elear, with wind at N. W. The 22d brought an 
easterly lain storm. The 33d was cloudy, with a little rain 
in the BM>ming, bot it cleared in the afternoon. The 24th 
waa dear and cold. On the 26th we had aome rain. The 
28th waa lair in the morning, and cloudy in the afternoon, 
with alittle snow and rain in thd evening. The remainder 
of the month was mild, with alternate sunshine and douda. 

There waa ice on the mornings of the 18th, 17thy 18th, 
18lh, 30th, 24th, 2rth, and 28th.' 

The arerage temperature of the month waa 4S — ^rlz : at 
■onris^39;at3o'clodL,49;atl0P.M.43. Thatoftfae 
corresponding month of last year, was 40. 

The gnantfty of rain which Ml daring the month, was 
2} bidiei. Aat whidi fell in Norember, 1839, was 3} 



By tfiearrmil ef aereial Teasels, we learn that much 
stormy weather, with ikktii gales 6t wind, have been ex- 
perienced en the coast, and considerable damage sustained 
by veasrti. ICewspapen and letters firom Ttfious parts of the 
United Steles, teem with acoonnte of snow storms, and a 
grant deal of very boiaterous weather on the sea and the 
lakes, aa-well as on the famd. 

Many years have elapsed since the tides were so high 
bi aUtae harbors on the seaboard, from the Bay of Funday 
to the Potomac, as from the first to the middle of the month. 
In many instances they not only overflowed the whanres, bat 
fitted the eeUara, and destroyed goods te a great amount. 

The steamer Preddeot sailed firom New York for London 
on A« 9d November, with aeventy pasaangera^ but after be- 
ing o«t several davs, and expertencing storms and gales, pot 
hadi to replenish her fad. 

The steam ship Acaifia sailed from Boston for liverpool, 
iris Hafifex, on the 2d November, with forty-five paassngera, 
having twenty more engaged at Hari&x. 

The Britannia arrived at Boeton on the dd November, 
ham Liverpool, via Halifiuc, in thirteen days and a half, 
bringing aixty4hrM p as se ng e rs . 

lb CalediBnia arrived at Boston on the 19th, in fimrteen 
daya from Liv«rpool via Halifiuc, with fifty passengers. 
* The Britisli Queen arrived at New York on the 32d, in 
■instean disfM from Liverpool, with six^-five paasengera. 

The Great Weatem arrived at New York on the S3d, in 
ssi anteen di^s from Bristol, bringing Ibrty-three paaswngoni. 

It is a sobject of universal remark, that the Boston Hne 
.pr sleam rfiips take the lead of the New York line by a gain 
of sevwal days, both to and firoro Europe, notwithstanding 
svery vsaad of the Boston line haa to atop at Halifax ; and 



itisgMlifyinglo tee the inteiesi which is Idten in these 
steam ships, by the proprietors endeavoring, with a becoming 
care, to prevent delay or accident These praiseworthy pr^ 
cautions have induced them to have a quanti^ of coal placed 
at the mouth of Portsmouth harbor, (seventy or eighty miles 
east of Boston) in case of emergency, ae that if either -of 
the vessels, in coming on the coast in tho depth of winiar, 
should be detained by stress of weather, and thefar fuel mn 
abort, they might touch there and replentsfa, by an boor's de- 
iaf, and then proceed immediatdy to Boston, without any 
more fear of that excellent harbor being obstructed by ioSt 
than the harbor of New York. Both Boston and New Yodc 
are fevored with excellent harbors that are very rardy im- 
prded by the ice, so as to prevent free ingress and agrees ; 
and we think that such obstruction has oocumd but ihwe 
or-feor times during the kst century, and then both harfaoss 
were alike affected. After diligent aearch, we find that the 
coldest winters within the last century were 1743 and 1780; 
in both these. Long Island Sound was froien over; and in 
the latter winter, cannon were taken on the ice from New 
York dly down to Staten Uand. In the winters of 1787» 
1800« 1801„ and in 1832, New York and Boston harbors 
were both, for several days obstructed by large quantities of 
floating ice ; but in no instance do we find mention made iHT 
the latter being ohstnided, when the fenner waa not-p- 
We know of no harbor north of the Potooac, whidi hns 
not sufficed fiwm ic^ during intenedv cold winters^ ex- 
cepting that of Portamoath, N. H., whidi is veiy deep and 



rapid. 



Philadelphia,De& 1,1848. 







U. 


SL Gazeiie. 


•late Ce«Mt •! Jl 


mn. 


/Vosi the 8ecretar}f9 


q0€e. 






1840. 




1838. 


Benton county 


, 4481 




1612 


Cakhrdl <• 


1634 




not Mmniied. 


Caltevray « 


ll,r28 




o^nT^ 


CarroD 


3388 




2123 


Clay 


8169 




8533 


Oasoonade * 


5102 




3012 


Jackson • 


7800 




4522 


Johnaon « 


4541 




2708 . 


Lafeyette « 


8957 




488a 


Loieohi « 


88S8 




5933 


Linn " 


2267 




not organiMd. 


Morgan "^ 


3043 




2807 


Montgomeiy'* 


4408 


* 


2801 ' 


New Madrid < 


4580 




3300 ; 


Pettis - 


2974 




1878 


PoUaki <• 


5033 




3231 


Randolph «* 


*6832 




8409 


Saline 


5114 




3421 


Scott " 


5708 




2901 


Van Buren « 


4227 




1238 


Warren •* 


4159 




2038 


Crawford « 


3438 




2028 




7805 




8770 


Ralls 


6530 




4823 


Taney •* 


3340 




notottanhsed. 


CUrke 


2764 




.do. 


Macon 


5884 




do. 



137750 86485 - 

In the above 27 counties, they show an Increase in hftt 
yean of 51,175. 

Si» LouU Jtepuhlican, 



Salem,^A correspondent of the Salem Regiater stales 
that three mercantile houses in that dty have made the kst 
year, in the Canton trade, at least one million ddbr^ sad 
other individuala have made from ten to thirteen tbonoand 
dollars each ; and that though okl Salem has sent to tfis 
metropolis fortune after fortune, yet at no period ol her his- 
tory has her wealth equalled the preeent./^ r^r^r-^^^ 
Digitized by VjOOQ IC 



STATISTICS OF WASHINGTON CITY. 



[DlCSMBXP, 



Ymt 182S 
- 189) 
•• 1839 



1,099 

MP 



Slaiittln •! Wa«kintt#« Glly 

I luTe a few itcmt of local information, with some of 
which I have been kinJl^ favored by oar Mttmable fellow- 
citixen, Mr. John Sejafortl, and I here Bubjoin them 
No.ofbrickdwelUnga. No. of wooden do. Total. 
1,242 3,341 

1,635 3,388 

8,1 5 i 3,954 

The eitimate for 1819 doea not embraee the public boild- 
Ingff ; which, being indudcd, would make the whole nomber 
aboQt4^00. 
In the year 1820, the population of Waihingloii 

waa 
Number of deatha, aame year, 
In 1839, the population was 
Number of deatfaa, aame year, 
Shownif a decrease in the number of deaths, with 

an increaae of population. 
In 1840, the popuhttion if 
The number of deatha (or 1889 waa 



Shopa. 
158 
366 
433 



13,317 

nn 

18,600 
304 



23777 
872 



which ihowg a itill greater decreaae, with an inereaae of 
population. 

The agea of the deoeaied, (or 1839, were aa IbRowa, viz : 
Under 3 yean 139: 2 to 10, 39: lOto 30,59: 
30 to 50, 78 : 60 to 80, 54: orer 80, 3. 
Total, 873 

In the year 1837, the aieeseora under the act of the cor- 
poration, valued the United Statea property, in grounds and 
buikUngs, at $6,978/)06 ; this amount has been greatly in* 
eieaaed since by the completion of the splendid public edi- 
ftoaa then in progreas, and others now building. Upon this 
amount o» tuas aie paid by the foveniffient 



9Fa9hins'i§n City. NoTember 38, 1810. 
I am Indebted to Colonel Chapman, deputy marshal, for 
the foHowing e»rrected table of the lateeensua, which shows 
the aggregate amount of population, in ihU dtp, to be 23,- 
303 ; of these, 8,121 are white males; 8,581 white frmalea ; 
3,858 finee colored males; 1,933 frseoolofsd iMDaleB;661 
male shiTfa, and 1,060 female slates. The biftck and white 
population of tlie district of Columbia, in the raspectifu years^ 
will be aeen by the following table. 

1830 1810 1830 1830 1840 
WaihingtoQetty 3,310 8,202 13,479 18336 33,308 
Washingtoo ^ 1,941 3,136 3,762 3,99 i 3,069 
Oeargctowa 3,993 4,948 7,519 8,441 7,313 

Alexandria and ca6,949 8,662 9,814 9,608 9,970 



14,093 33,837 33,694 



39,879 43.555 



First Baptist Church, Rev. O. B. Brown, pastor. 

United German ETangelical Church, Rev. Mr. Boirchsis, 
pastor. 

Friend*s Meeting-House. 

Christ Church, Episcopal, Rer. Henry H. Bean, pastor. 

8t Petar*s Church, Catholie, Rer. John Van Horsetgh, 
pastor. 

Methodist Episcopal Churdi, Bbenenr Chapel, Rer. 
George G. Brooke, pastor. 

Second Baptist Church, Tneant 



Bl John's Church, Episcopal, Rer. Alex. M. Maibnry, 
rector. 

Christ's Church, Episcopal, Rer. J. Hofi*, rector. 

Trinity Church. Catholic, Rer. PhUip Swchi, pastor. 

rrsabyterian Chuich, R. T. Berry, pnitor. 

MethodMt Epiaeopal Church, Rot. Wm. B. Edwai^ 
pastor. 

Methodist Protestant Church, Rer. Levi R. Reese, pastor 



Tke KmmsduUlLa* 



This splendid steam firigate waa hunched from Brown^ 
ship yard, in the presence of thousands of spectators.— She 
took the water in beautiful style gliding down the inclined 
plane without wavering in the slightest degree, and strflting 
the surfece of her native element so true ami plumb, that she 
did not careen at att, but dashed forward into the open river 
with a rush as straight as that of an arrow. 

The Kamschatka is, in appearance, about the size of die 
Great Western, though lier actual dimensions are somewhat 
larger. She is pierced for 16 guns. At present she does not 
draw more than about nine feet water, but with her msfhimt- 
ly and armament on board, she will probably draw from 16 
to 17 feet Her masts and spars look rather dwarfish, but 
thia, perhaps, arises from her great height above the water, 
when brought to her bearings by the weight of engines, boil- 
ers, fuel, guns, dice, we dare say she wiU appear cesune ii 
faut in every particular. 

The Kamsdiatka was constructed for the Eaaperor of Rus- 
sia, by Mr. WUIiam H. Brown, from a model furnished by 
two officers of the Russian Navy, and har build nronuaas 
great speed. Her bows and stem are decorated ea^ with a 
double headed eagle, surmounted by an imperial crown. The 
cabins are spaeioua and convenient. They are to be ^^ 
up we understand, m thestyle of those of our packet shkia. 
She is very strongly built, of solid seasoned white and hve 
oak. Her engines will bo of about 500 horse power. — 
They are being made by Dunham db Browning. The fol- 
lowing are hbr dimensions and armament: 



Clmrelaei* 

Saint John's Church, Episcopal, Rev. William Hawfey, 
rector. 

Trinity Churdi, Episcopal, Rev. Horace SpringfeUow, 
fector« 

St Patrick's Choreh, Catholic, Rev. William Matthewa, 
pastorr 

8t Matthew'a Church, Catholic, Rev. L P. Donelan, 



DimemMtu, 



First PreokQrterian Churdi, pastor elect, Rev. Charles 
Rich. 
Second Preabytorian Church, Rev. George L Wood, 



Preabyterian Churdi, Rev. Dr. I^aurie, pastor. 
Fourth P res by terian Churdi, Rev. John C. Smith, pastor. 
Unitarian Church, Rev. S. G. Bulfinch, pastor. 
M ethodist Episcopal Church, Rev. John Davia, pastor. 
Methodist Episcopal Churdi, Foundry Chapel, Rev. Tho- 
■las C. Thornton, pastor. 
Methodist Protestant Churdi, Rev. Augustus Webster, 



Length of her deck. 
Length of ked. 
Breadth, 
Fulldcfith, 
Tonnage, 



330 feet 

310 do 

36 do 

34i do 

3049 do 



Armament, 



Twelve 86 pounders 
5Two64 do 

^ Two 96 da 



Main dedt. 
Spar do 

The two 96's will carry hollow shot 

No expense has been spared in the eonstractaon of this 
superb ship» her machinery and other appointments, and we 
have no doubt she will do credit to her ardiitocts and machin- 
isls. She looks like a crack sea boat, and will prove an 
ugly customer to anything that may attadL her. Heaven k0ep 
us out of the range of her *< aixty-lours" and "n'mety-aixes.^' 

J^'em^rk Star, j 
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COMMERCE OF BALTIMORE— TREASURY NOTES. 



Commerce off Balttaiore* 

• fitatement of Iniporte, Exporla, Toonagie, Ac. oC the port 
of Bakimoio Sot the yewendxog 8(Hh S^rtember, ISi^ 



IMPORTS. 

Am. Tee. 
4cli qoarter, 1839. . . . $688^45. 
la quarter, 1840.... 1 ,5 57.967. 
2d quarter, " ....1,065,143. 
3d quarter, " .... 971,100. 



Tor. res. Total. 
..$219,331... $9U7.676 
.. 105,840... 1,663,807 
.. 117,823... 1,183,1 66 
.. 109^68... 1,080,968 



Foreign brigs from foreign ports, - 
do. docoeelwiae ' .* ' 

American scbooneiB from foreign ports, 
do. do. coastwise, - 

Foreign schooners from foreign ports, - 

American doops csastwise. 

Foreign do. from foreign ports. 



60 

1 

119 

744 

13 

10 

X 



$4,282,755 ^52,862 

Total value of ImporU 1839-40 $4,835,617 

u u a 1838-39 6,952,618 



FaUiag off of Imports. $2,117,001 



Total, 13W 

There were built within the aljore period— 8 ships^ I 
barque, 1 1 brigs, 43 schooners, 1 sloop and 1 steamboat — 
lolal^ 60 u ss c h the aggregate burthe» of which is 8,559 
tons. — Bolt. C^m^Jour^ 



Tbo Goal Lawiu 



EXPORTS. 
Domettic Product. 



Am. ves. 
4ik quarter, 1839. . . . $803,790. 
1st quarter, 1840.... 961,171. 
2d quarter, « ....1,106,897. 
3d quarter,. <* ....1,227,281. 



For. ves^ 

..$625378.. 
.. 118,069.. 
.. 236,883.. 
.. 617,061.. 



TotaL 
.$1,329,668 
. 1,679,240 
. 1,341,780 
. 1,744,831^ 



$4,098,139 $1,396,881 $6,495,020 
Foreign Merdumdite. 

Am. Tcs. For. ves. Total. 

4th qwBler, 1839 $44,060 $16,280 $60,330 

ist quarter, 1840 .... 66,484 14,046 80,629 

2dmiarter, « 81.627 13,291 94,918 

Sdquartcr, « 18,649 7^84 2«v9T» 



The ordinance relative te the webbing of anthracite coa^ 
was on Monday evening amended iff tlio Beard of Alder-* 
men so as to require everj carman to carry no load of c ea l s 
without a certi6cate of their being weighed, under a penalty 
of $2(r; and that no weigh-mastcr shall give a oerUficater 
without havmg seen tfie coals weigfaed, under a penaky of 
$40; and further, that the Corporation appomt as jsuof 
wei(^-masteis as may b« fomJ necessary .«--^* Y* Swt* 



Vrcasury liotct. 

Tretuttry DepartmeM^X 
Bee \ 1840. > 
Amount of Treasury Notes issued under tfa» provisioos of 
the acts of Congress of the 12th October, 1837, 2l8t May,. 

1838. and 2d March 1889, $]9,667/)86 22 

Of this amoimt there has been redeemed.. 19,340,890 14 

$226,198 09 



$261,860 
..5,496,020 



$210,810 $61,040 

Total amount of domestic produce . 



Total value of exports $6,756,870 

u H u 4,64«,I4» 



Increase of Exports . 

TONNAGE. 
Kegistered Tonnage - - - - 
EnroUed Hoensed do. - • ' • 
Licensed (under 20 tons) ... 
Steam-boat tonnage . - - 



Total 



.41;^ 10,725 



tons.34,77S 
. 64,^18 

" 680 
8,945 



LsttviaironMnd&igtbesvarof 

Amount isBoed nnder the act of »lst March, 

1840, $6,169,387 67 

Of that issue there has been 

redeemed, 961,760 57 

Leaving of that ima^ootstanding. $4,207,627 39 

Aggmgt^owMmndaig, 



$4,433,823 8» 

LEVI W001>BUKr, 
Secretary of the Treasur)'.. 



1838-39 



> 98,614 
71,52* 



VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED. 

Entered from foreign ports 309> Ann burftcn 53,097 

do. « lOr Foreign .23,903 

Cleared for foreign ports 362 American 67,798 

do. ** 109 Foreign 25,558 

Entered at the Custom-house, Irem ports within the U» 

States, 826 vessels. These are exchisive of ceaelcra which 

are not obliged by h/vr to enter 

The numb«r of arrrvab from sea which it ai eenrse ei- 

dusive of bay and rrrer craft, and vessels through canals, 

were Ships 70; Barques 60; Brigs 375; Schoonera 876: and 

Sloops 11— tolsl, 1391 vessels^ Of the foregoing there 

- 40 
9 

. 20 
1 

- 19 
29 

- 12 
- 137 

- 181 



1^ 



*i: 



American ships Irom ibveign ports, - 

do;> dei coastwise, - • 
Foreign shipe from foreign ports, 

do., do. co astwise , * 
American barques from fore^ porti, 

do. do. coastwise, - 
Foreign barques from foreign porti, - 
American brigs from foreign ports, 

dow dok. I 
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Prison Sta1l«fici» 



8eF«ro Sttoiv SionBa^ 

On Friday mow fell to the depth of irrrfiml inchgi Ttr/ 
mach drifted by the wind— some few sleighs wcro out Late 
on Saturday it commenced again Accompanied with high 
I wind and some haiJ. On Bunday it continued to snow nKMt 
j of the day, wind very high. The ground eovevod to the 
I depth ppohably of 18 or 20 indies on^ Jevei, with Mtta cT 
I several feet. On Monday very fine alrighing, all the loeds 
j in the neighborhood of the dty so obstructed m^ prercaC 
I the arrival and departure of the mails tod rail-road cars. 
j This is generally admitted to be the deepest snow we haT« 
' had" for sereral yearsr In severer previous years we have had 
t moderate snows, from the 3d to the 9th of December, and 
j on December 6, 1796, there wae snow in this city two in- 
ches deep ; the Susquehanna river was closed, and honea 
j crossed upon the ice. On the 5th December, 18S1, nd 
^ rth December, 1817 and 1836, the Hudson river waa either 
I closed or obstructed by ice, as appears by the table ia our 2d 
I vol. pge 172. The Trcasory department has isBoed iii- 
sfructions to several of the Revenue Cutters to cruise with 
provisions, <S:c. upon the coast for the supply of vessel ia 
■ distress, 

Since writing the above, we have referred to aevcral leoeida 
of the weather which we published m our Register of Penn- 
I sylvania, vol. vii. 64, 246, from which we find that on the 



Boms sn RgnBm meui. maassacausens qr>4,4i}is d/ ; \ on- • (-vucora oy tne innaoiiamt m misctv 
necticiit, $4,5 II 19 ; Aubnm, in New York, ^8,490 25 ; j side of Market street were so deep as ! 
Kflotoeky $16,030 92 ; Ohio #20,037 OC. .,^^„„ .^ , , _, _ ., ,*\ 

In Kew Hampshlte the prison i^ let out by contract, and I '"T"' ^^ ^ dug out-mails and sUgt 



In the following State prisons tlie earnings of the convicts 
&ave exceeded the expenses during the htst year, by the I ^^^ January 1831, was one of the deepest snows fAeit re- 
aoms set agafaist Ihem. MaassachusetU f4,433 27 ; Con- \ cnllected by the inhabitontt hi this city \ drifts on tfa« North 

to require tfie maike^ 

stages were prevented froA 

of course the earnings equal the et^nses. ' | "riving or deparUng for several days, and the milk carta did 

In the foUowin^r, the expenses have exceeded the earnings not come into the city. In some places throughout the Stale 
daring the same Ume. Sing 8ing. in New York, #246 47 ; . the snow was 3 feet deep on a level On the 21sl and 22d 
New Jersey $5,684 16; Philadelphia Penitentiary $18.- ^^r v^««.i^- «r «k-» *u .- ,. 

178 yejd^at PittsKurg $7,107 00; do. at Baltimore $3^ I "f ^^'^^ °^ ^"^ """'^ ^^'' ^^'^ was a shght anow « 
723 36; do. at Washington $14,0S6 69; do. at Michigan i ^® citj— but more severe m several parte of the Stale; and 
$3,346 67. on the 24th November 1809, thfre was snow one foot deep 

Number of pri^mcrs in 10 penitentiaries at the commence- and good sleighing, see vol viiL page 368. In 1835. Jaou- 
ment of the year, 2626 ; at the end of the year. 2787 : • « i o i .u i -*. .« , . I . 

leceived during the year, 1101 ; discharged by cxpiraUon I "7' ^^ °' ^ ^ pa-sengers ly the Camden and Amb«^ 
of aentonce, 669; by death, 65 j recomrartted, 82 ; es- ' ^•^""'•^'^*'®***^ ^^'^^ ^**'^«^P^*<»^Woiiday,dhlBoti««ch 
taped, 27. j New York till Tuesday at 2 P. M. having been detained by 

Rj^vAiisiA «f RM#An * "^^'^ ^"*^ *° *^* deep^rot near Amboy : many of the pee- 

n«Y«uut? va mwiOD. | ^^^^^ especially the ladies suffered veiy much, having been 

Revenue of Boston, for the financial years of 1839 and without food since leaving Philadelphia. By nferring to 



1840: 

Fourth quarter, 1838 $652,865 6S 

rirst do. 1839 562,915 27 

Second do. 1839 875,130 69 

Third do^ 1839 1,281,748 99 

$],372,6f)0 83 

Fourth quarter, 1839 s;576,038 70 

First do. 1840 424,139 71 

Second do. 1840 541.328 76 

Third dow IMO 911,624 91 

$2,452,126 08 
XMientores paid eo merchandfte exported 

during the financial year 1839 $370,916 73 

Debentures paid on mercliandise exported 

during the financial year 1840 417,474 67 

Bounty paid on sugar refined. 1839 162,014 45 

Bounty paid on sugar refined, 1840 131,123 65 

Bounty paid on domestic spirits exported 

1839 7,843 64 

Boonly paid on domestic spirits exported 

M40 10.485 64 

\,Morning Pott, 



those volumes of the Register of Peonitylvania, a full ac- 
count of these occurrences may he seen. In vol. iL of the 
same work, pp. 23 and 379, will be ibund notioea of the 
weather from 1681 to 1828, which we ooUerted from the 
newspapers for tliat period, aad m^ amuse those who afs 
interested iiv such matters — and in voL viiL page 384 is a 
tables showing the years from 1631 to 1835, in which die 
Delaware was closed or obstructed by ice ia the month of 
December. 

December 8th, 1840, we undersUnd* the SchuyUull cloeed 
yesterday — no mails were sent from the ci^ from the 5th tiH 
tho 7th — several mails are still doe— anow in New York 3 
feet deep— North river cloeed 20 mitos below the Hodeon— * 
steam-boat could not stop at Buriington on account of ioe» 
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PRESnlBlVT^S MESSAGE^ 

Jiie99age of the Pfetident of the United State*, to the Pmo 
Ji9%i%€9 of Con^ren, at the commencement of the Second 
Sesoion •/ the TSoenty^Sijcth Conp^ets^ 

I'ellow Citizens of the Senate, 

and House of Representatives : 
Odr devout gratitude is due to the Supreme Behig (or 
tiating gnrciousTj continued to our bek>ved country, through 
the vicissitudes of another year, the invaluable blessings of 
kealth, plenty and peace. Seldom has this favored land been 
00 g«ueraHy exempted from the ravages of diwase, or the 
labor of the hctibittidman more amply rewarded ; and never 
l^fore harve our relations with other countries been placed on 
m more favorable basis than that which they so happily oc- 
cupy at this critical conjuncture in the afiairs of the world/ 
A rigid and persevering abstinence from all interference with 
the domestic and political relations of other States, alike due 
%o the genic» and distinctive character of our Government 
«nd to the prmciples by which it is directed ; a faithful ob- 
servance, in the management of our foreign relations, of the 
yraetice of speaking plainly, dealing justly, and requiring 
froth tend justice in return, as the best conservatives of the 
peace of nations; a strict impartiality in our mamifestations 
of friendship, in the commercial privileges we concede, and 
those we require from others : these, accompanied by a dis- 
^sitfo0 m prompt to maintain, in every emergency, onr own 
HgbCs, as we are from principle averse to the invasion of 
those of others, have given to our country and government 
a standing in the great family of nations, of which we have 
just cause to be proud, and the advantages of which are ex- 
perienced by our citizens throughout every portion of the 
earth to which their enterprising and adventurous spirit may 
earrj tbemL Few, if any, remain insensible to the value of 
our friendship, or ignorant of the terms on which it can be 
acffoire^, an^ by which it can alone be preserved. 

Foreign Relations, 

A series of questions of long standing, difficult in their 
adjustment and important in their consequences, in which 
the rights of our citizens and the honor of the country were 
deeply involved, have, itt tlie course of a few years, (the most 
of tbetn dorkig the successful administration of ray imme- 
diate predecessor,) been brought to a satisfactory conclusion ; 
and the most important of those remaining are, I am happy 
lo believe, in a fair way of being speedily and satisfieictorily 
adjos'ed. 

With all the Powers of tiie worTd ocn: relations are those 
of honorable peace. Since your adjournment, nothing seri- 
ous has occurred to interrupt or threaten this desirable har- 
mony. If clouds have lowered above the other hemisphere, 
Aey have not cast their portentous shadows upon our happy 
ahores. Bound by no entangling alliances, yet linked by a 
common nature and interest with the other nations of man- 
kind, our aspiraftiona are for the preservation of peace, in 
whose sofid and civilizing trinmphs all may participate with 
a generous emulatian. Yet it behoovea us to be prepared for 
any event, and to be always ready to maintain those just and 
•nnghtaqed principlea of national intercourM fbr which this 
pvamDMnt has ever contandad. In the ahock of contand- 
Mg empires, it it only by amoming a resolute bearing, and 



dbthing themselves wi<h defensive armor, that nutral nationa 
can maintain their independent rights. 

JV". E, Boundary^ 

The excitement which grew ottt of Ihe lerrkorial eontro^ 
versey between the United States and Great Britaiik having 
in a great measure subsided, it is hoped that a favorable pe* 
riod is approaching for its final settlement. Both Govern- 
ments must now be convinced of the danlgers with V^^hich 
the qoestion is fraught ; and it must be their desire, as it b 
their interest, that thia perpetual cause of irritation should 
be removed as speedily as practicable. In my last annual 
message you vfere informed that the proposition for a com- 
mission of etploratioa and survey promised by Great Britain 
had been received, and that a eounterproject including also 
a provision for the certain and final adjustment of the limits 
in dispote, was then before the British Government for ita 
eonsiderafion^ The answer of that Government accompa- 
nied by additional propositions of its own, was received 
through its minister here, since your separation. These 
were promptly considered ; such as were deemed oonect in 
principle, and consistent with a due regard to the just rights 
of the United States and of the State of Maine, concurred 
in ; and the reasons for dissenting from the residue, with an 
additional suggestion on our part, communicated by the Sec- 
retary of State to Mr. Fox. That minister not feeling him- 
self sufficiently instructed upon some of the points raued in 
the discussion, felt it to be hn duty to refer the matter to his 
own Government for its further decision. Having now been 
for some time under its advisement, a speedy answer may be 
confidently expected. From the character of the points still 
in difference, and the undoubted disposition of both parties 
to bring the matter to an early conclusion, I look with entire 
confidence to a prompt and satisfactory termination of the 
negotiation. Three Commissioners were appointed shortly 
after the adjournment of Congress, under the act of the last 
session providing for the exploration and survey of the line 
which separates the States of Maine and New Hampshire 
from the British Provinces; they have been actively employ- 
ed until their progress was interrupted by the inclemency of 
the season, and will resume their labors as soon as practica- 
ble in the ensuing year. 

ft is understood' that their respective examinations wil* 
throw new light upon the subject in controversy, and serve 
to remove any erroneous impressions which may have been 
made elsewhere prejudicial to the rights of the United States. 
Tt was, among other reasons, with a view of preventing the 
embarrassments, which, in our peculiar ^stem of govern- 
ment., impede and complicate negotiations involving the ter- 
ritorial rights of s State, that I thought it my duty, fts you 
have been informed on a previous occasion, to propose to 
the Britiiih Government, through its minister at Washington, 
that early steps should be taken to adjust the points at dif- 
ference on the line of boundary from the entrance of Lake 
Superior to the most north-western point of the Lake of the 
Woods, by the arbitration of a friendly power, in conformity 
with the seventh article of the treaty of Ghent No answer 
has yet been returned by the British Government to this 
proposition. 

Relationo -with Jvotria, Fritnce, Pruana, Rmda^ Uc 

With Austria, France, Pniaaia, Russia; and the remaining 
Powers of Europe, I am happy to inform you our relatione 
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contiaua to be of the most frkndly diantcler. With Bel- 
gitsm a tmij of comtterov «n4 nAvigatioo^ basaJ tipoi lib^ 
tsl prinoiplM of reciprocity amf eqoidity, was eoncladed ib 
March last, and having been ratified by the Belgian govero- 
ment, will be duly laid before the Senates It ia » awb j a e t mf 
congratulation that it provides for the aatiafaetory aJjufUneat 
of a long-standing question of cootroveriky ; thus removing 
tbe only abstacW which aMiM obettiict Aha Winri'y aft<l m- 
lually advantageous intercourse between the two nations. 
A mcsstni^er has been despatched mth the Hantrrerian 
treaty to Berlin, wherr, according to stipulation, the mttfica- 
tioos ore to be exchanged. I am Uappy io announce to you 
that, after many delays and didicullies, a t-^eaiy of commerce 
and nawigatiottf beiween tW United <States and Pariugal* 
was concluded and signed at Lisbon, on the 2Cth of August 
last, by the pienipoteniiaries of the two governments. Its 
stipulations are founded upon those principles of nratoal 
hberality and advantage which the United States bavo al- 
ways sought to make the basis of their intercourse witJi 
foreign Powers, and it is hoped they will tend to foster and 
strengthen the commercial intercourse o( the two countrica. 

Tftfdcco Trade, 

Under the appropriation oi the last session of CongroiSy 
an i^nt has been sent to Germany for the purpose of pro- 
moting the interests of our tobscco trade* 

Cfaims upon J\tcxico, 

The Gomrnissioners appointed ijiidar the Oonvcntien for 
the adjustment of claims of citizens of the United Sutas 
vpon Mexico having met and or4anixed at Washington, in 
August last, the papers in the posseesion of the Government, 
leloting to those claims, ware ooronHinkated to tlie board. 
The claims not embraced by that convention ano aaw the 
subject of negotiation between the two GovarasAents, through 
the fficdinm of onr minister at Mexica 

lieUtion^ -with South ^^nerica^ 

Nothing has occurred to disturb the harmony of our re- 
faliona with the diflerent Governments of South America. 
I regret, however, to be obliged to Inform you that the dahns 
o( our citizens upon the late Republic of Colombta have not 
yet been satisfied by the separate Governments into which it 
has been resolved. 

Treaty #/ 1828 wil/» BmziU 

The charge d'affairs of Brazil having erprcssed the in- 
tention of his Government not to prolong the treaty of 182S, 
it will cease to be oWigafory upon either party on the 12th 
day of December, 1841, when riie extensive commercial in- 
tercourse between the United States and that vast empire 
will no longer be regulated by express stipulations* 

Claims on CidlU 

It affords me pleasure to commttr.icate to yon that the 
Oovernment of Chili has entered into an a^^^'cement to in- 
demnify the etolmants in the ca*e of tlie Macedonian, for 
American property seized in 1819; and to add, that infor- 
mation has also been received which Justifies the hope of 
an early adjustment of the remaining ekrioM upon that Go- 
▼armnent. 

M9Undarjf behpun Umted States mnd Texop, 

The Commissioner appomted in putaoance of the Con- 
vention between the United States and Texas, for maAing 
Iha boundary between them, have, according to the last re- 
port received ftora our commissioner, sorveycil and establish- 
ed the whole extent of the boundary north along the western 
bank of the Sabino river, from its entrance into the Gulf of 
Mexico to the thirty-second degree of north hrtitude. The 
commission adjourned on the 1 6ih of June last, to re-asscm- 
ble on the 1st of November, fijr the purpose of establishing 
accurately the mtersection of the thirty-second degree of lat^ 
^a with the western bank of the Sahioa, and the meridian 
f?® thence to Red river. It i. presumed that the work wUl 
fta aandodedhi Iha present seMOBw 



Tbe present sound conditioii of &e finances, an^ the sqd- 
cess with which embanassments in legaid to them, at times 
iqppQiantly tasnrnsowitable, havs been overcome, are matters 
upon which the people and Government of tlie United Slates 
may well congratulate themselves. An overflowing treasury, 
hasvavai it may ba regafdcd aa ao avidciuse of public joos- 
pcrity, is seldom conducive to the permanent welfare of any 
I eopfe ; and experience has demonstrated its incompatibility 
with the eahitary action of political inslilalkms Bke those of 
the United States* Our safest reliance for financial efiEb- 
ciency and independence has, on Che contrary, been found to 
eonsist ia ampla lesoiuccs unencumbered with dabt; aod» 
in this respect the Fcdcial Government occupies a singularly 
fortunate aad truly enviable poskioo* 

When I entered upon the discharge of my ofiScial dotics 
in March, IS37« the act for the diMribution of the surplus 
revenue was in a coiir^^e of rapid execution. Nearly twenty- 
eight millioas of dollars of the publie moneys were, in pur- 
suance of its provisions, deponted with the States in tha 
months of January, April and Jufy, of that ^esr. Ia Mm/ 
there occurred a general snspensioii of ^>ocie payments bj 
the banks, including, with very few exceptions, tlioce in 
which the public moneys were deposited, and upon whose 
fidelity the Government had unfortunately made itself de- 
pendent for the revenues which had been coltecled from the 
people, and were indispensable lo the public 0er\ice. This 
suapension, and the e-ac^^cB in bankin;? and commerce out 
of which it arose, and which were greatly aggravated by its 
occurrence, made, to a great extent, unavailable the principal 
part of the public money then on hand; sosfendcd the col- 
lection of many millions accruing on merchants' bonds; and 
greatly reduced the revenue arising fbom customs and the 
puhlrc lands. These effects have continued to operate, in 
various degrees, to the present period ; and, in addition to 
the decrease in the revenue thus produced, two and a half 
millions of dollars have been relinquished by two biennial 
reductions under (he act of 1833, and probably as mudi 
more upon the importation of iron for mi!roads, by special 
legislation. 

Whilst such has been onr condition for the last four years 
in relation to revenue, we have, during the same period, been 
sulijectcd tj an unavoidable continuance of large extraor- 
dinary expenses necessarily growing out of pa^t transactions, 
and which could not be immediately arrested without great 
prejudice to the public intcresf. Of thews the charge upon 
the Treasury, in consequence of the Cherokee treaty alone^ 
without adverting to others ari-lng out of Indian treaties, has 
already excecJcd five millions of dollars; that for the prose- 
cution of measures for the removal of Ae Seminole fnaians, 
which were found in progress, has been nearly fborleen mil- 
lions; and the public buildings have required the umtsoal 
sum of nearly three millions. 

It afibrds me, however, great pleasure to be able to say, 
that, from the commencement of this period to the present 
day, every demand upon the Government, at home or abroad, 
has been promptly met. This has been done, not only vnth- 
out creating a permanent debt, or a resort to additional tax- 
ation in any form, lut in the midnt of a eteadity progressive 
reduction of existing burdens upon the people, leaving stzfi 
a con^iderable balance of araihible funds which will rrmsfo 
in the Treasury at the end of the year. The smaH amount 
of Treasury notes, not exceeding four and a half mtflions of 
dollars, stilT outstanding, and I^ by twenty-ttiree milKoiis 
than the United States hove In deposit wlA the States, li 
composed of such only as are net yet due, or have not been 
presented for payment. They may be redeemed out oT ^ 
accruing revenue, \f the wrpenditnres do not exceed the 
amount whhin which they may, ft n thought, be kept with* 
out prejudice to the public interest, attd the rerenne dial 
prove to be as large as may justly he antfeipatad'. 

Among the reflections arising from the contemplation M 
these circumstances, one, not the least gratifying; is the coir- 
scionsness that the Government had the resoKftieii and tht 
•bflity to adhere, in every emergency, to the sacred oblfgatiooa 
•f law ; to execute afl iti contfada ace<>rd{nf to fht re<j«irao' 
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«MK8 of tlM^eoMCttotion; and thus to prMtiit» wbti). «Mit 
Viaeded, a nlyiag |iolnt bf which the bodsiew of the whole 
otuntrj miglu be brought bach to a safe and unvarytAg 
4tandafd— a lestth vitally important aa well as to the intereats 
as to the morals of the people. There caa aure^jr now be 
no difieiWKe of apinioa ia regard to the incalculttble evils 
that woald have arisen if the Govemment at that oritieal 
Iftoment, had suffered itself to hedetened from upfaddtnf 
the only true standard of vaKie, eititer by the pressufB o( ad- 



qnile aura that o«r eiliMtta, in no fiitnre extgmoy, will be 
unwitting to anpply the GoTcmaent with aH (he meana 
aaked for the defence of the country. In time of peace then 
can, at aU events, be no justiiiication for the creation of a 
peunanenl debt by the Federal Government lU limited 
range of constituliofial duties may eertainly, nnderaochiCtF- 
cumstances, bo peribrmed without snch a retort It haai it 
is seen, been avoided during four years of greater fiscal dif- 
ficulties than have existed in a simitar period since tbeadop« 



ji^rse circumslances or the ^olonce of unmerited denunda- tion of the constitution, and one also remarkable for the oc- 
liom The manner ia which the people sastainod the per- 1 currence of extraordinary causes of expenditorcs. 
formance of this ditty wan highly honocablato their fortitude { But, to accomplish so desirable an object, two things are 
and patdottsm. It aannot tail to stimulale their agents to lndit=pensablc : first, that the action of the Federal Govem- 
adherB» under all circumstances, to tho line of doty ; and to ' nicnt be kept within the boundaries prescribed by its found- 
aatisfy them of their safety with which a course really nght» ' ers ; and, secondly, that nil appropriations for objects admitted 
and demanded by a finanaial crius, may, in a community | to be eonstitutional, and the expenditure of them also, be 
Mke oors, be fianwed, bowavcr apparently severe ila imaie- ' subjected to a standard of rigid but well-considered and prac- 
^ata c^peration« I tical economy. The first depends chiefly on the people them- 

-^ . . -^ . selves, the opinions they form of the true construction of the 

JVahonat JJ§dt, constitution, and the confidence they repose in the political 

Tlie poKcy of Ae Federal Government, tn ettmguishing ; sentiments of those they select as their representatives in the 
aa rapidly as possible the national debt, and, sub.^uent)y, I ^''ederal Legislature ; the second rests upon the fidelity with 
in resisting every temptation to create a new one, deserves \ wbich their more irwmudiate r. prcscnlatives, and other pub- 
to be regarded in the same favorable light Among the He functionaries, discharge the trusts committed to them, 
many objections to a national debt, the certain tendency of. ic»^««««w ?« ]cvv.#..m*^* 

pnblic securities to concentrate uhimately in the coffers of. r^commg tn Mpenses, 

Ibrei^ stockholders, is one which is every day gathering [ The ditty of economizing the expenses of the public aer- 
atrengtb. Already have the resources of many of the Slates, ] vieo is admitted ou all hands ; yet there are few subjects upon 
and the future industry of their citizens, been indefinitely \ whidi tiiere exists a wider ditfarence of opinion than is con- 
mortgaged to the subjects of £uro]>ean Governments, to tho ; etantly manifested in regard to the fidelity with which that 
amount of twelve millions annually, to pay the constantly | duty is discharged. Neitherdivorsity of sentiment, nor even 
accruing interest of borrowed money — a sum exceeding half mutual wcriminalions, upon a point in respect to which the 
ihe onJinary revenues of the whole United States. The puUio mind is so justly sensitive, can well be entirely avoid- 
pretext whidi this relation afTords to foreigners to scrutinize ' ed ; and leaat so at periods of gOMt political excitement—* 
the management of our domestic afifairs, if not actually to , An intelligent people^ however, seldom fail to arrive^ in the 
tnCermeddle with them, presents a subject for earnest atten- ' and, at correct conclusions in such a matter* Practical eco- 
tion, not to say of serious alarm. Fortunately the Federal nofxiy in the management of public affairs can have no ad- 
jGJovemment with ttie exception of an obligation entered i verse influence to contend with more powerful than a large 
into in behalf of the District of Columbia, wbich must soon aurplus revenue { and the usually h^ge appropriations for 
be discharged, is wholly exempt from. any such embarrass- jsi? may, without douU. independently of the extraordi- 
tnent. Tt is also, as is bi?Keved, the only (iovemment which, ' na;y requisitions for the public service growing out of the 
having fully and faithfully paid all its creditors, has also re- state of our Indian relations, be, in no inconsiderable degree^ 
Ueved itself cnth'ely from debt To maintain a distinction traced to this souioe- The sudden and rapid distribution of 
so desirable, and so honorable to our national character, the large surplus then in the Treasuiy, and the equally sud- 
flhould be an object of eaiijest solicitude. Never should a den ar^ unprecedented severe revulsion in the commerce 
firet people, if it t)e possible to avoiJ it. expose themselves to wad business of the country, pointing with unerring certain^' 
the necessi^ of having to treat of the peace, the honor, or ty to a great and protracted ledortiou of the revenue, 
the safety of the Republic, with the government of foreign strengthened the propriety of the eailieat practicable rediie- 
creditors, who, however well disposed they may be to culti- tion of the public eipendituree. 

vate with us in general friendly relatione, are, nevertheless, But» to change a system operating upon so large a surface* 
\fy the law of their own condition, made hostile to the sac- and applicable to such numerous and diversified interests 
cess and permanency of political institutions like ours. Most and objects, was more than the work of a day. The atten^ 
tiumiliating may be the embarrassments consequent upon tion of aveiy department of the Go venunent was immediate- 
such a condition. Another objection, scarcely less formida- ly, and in good faith* directed to that end ; and has been ao 
ble, to the commencement of a new debt, is its inevitable continued to the prcsant moment The eatiowites and «p> 
tendency to increase in magnitude, and to foster national ex- ' propriationa for the year 18d8r (the first over whidi.I had 
travagance. He has been an unprofitable observer of events, any control) weie sonaewUat diminished, 
who needs at this day to be admonished of the dlfHcutUea The expenditures of 1839 were redoced six Bullions of 
which a Government, habitually dependent on loans to sue- dollaxs. Those of I SiO^ exclusive of disbumementa for 
tain its ordinaiy expenditures, has to encounter in resisting ' public debt and trust cUims, will probalily not exceed tweA» 
the influences constantly exerted in favor of additional loans; t3-two and a half milliom^ being betwosn two and three 
1>y capitalists, who enrich themscHves by Government secu- millions lass thofi those of tho precrding year, and nine or 
rities for amounts much exceeding the money they actually [ ten millions less than thoof of 1837. Nor has it been found 
advance — a prolific 80tm;e of individual aggrandizement in necessary, in order to produce Uiia resnU* to resort to the 
all borrowing countries ; by stockholders, who seek their gain power conferred by Congress, of postponing certain elastaa 
by the rise and fall of public stocks; and by the selfish ira- of the public work^ except by deferring expenditures for m 
portunities of applicants for appropriations for works avow- short period upon a limited portion of them ; and which 
ediy fbr the accommodation of tho pnbUf, but the real ob- postponement terminated some time since, at the moment 
lects of which are, too firequently the advancement of private the Treasmy iJepartment by further leceipt from the indebt- 
interestar 1 ed bank% becaa» fully assured pf ita ability to meet them 

The known necessity which so many of the States wiH , without prejudice to the public service in other respects.-^ 
be under to impose taxes for the payment of the"intcrest on Cautts arc in operation which will, it is believed, justify ^ 
their debts, furnishes an additional and very cogent reason still further reduction, without iiuuiy to any important oft. 
why the Federal Government should refiain from creating a , tional interest The expensea of^sustaining the Uoope em- 
naUonat debt, by which the people would be exposed to ' ployed in Florida have, been gradually and greatly reduced, 
double taxation fbr a rimilar object. We posseas within our- ' through the persevering efiurU of the War Deportment 
latves ample retonaces fbr every emergency ; and we may be ' and a reasonable hope may be entertained that the necessity 
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Ur miliUry operatioiif in that quarter will soon cease. The 
remove of the Indians iicoin within our settled bordera is 
•early completed. Tjje pension list, one of the heaviest 
charges upon the Trcaaury. it rapidly diminishing by death. 
1 ha most costly of ov public buildings are either finished, 
or nearly so, and wa may. I thinjc, sfifely promise ourselves 
m contmued exempitioQ fyom -border difficulties. 

Maianfie in the Trtatury. 

The available balance in the Treasury on the I jrt of Jan- 
uaiy next is estimated at one million and a half of dollars. 
This sum, with the expected receipts from all sources during 
toe next year, will, it is believed, be sufficient to suable the 
Government to meet every engagement, and leave a suitable 
balance m the Treasury at the end of the year, if ihe reme- 
dial mwsures connected with the customs and the public 
lands, heretofore recommended, shall be adopted, and the 
new appropriations by Congtess shall not carry the expen- 
ditures beyond the official estimates. 

Independent Treatury^ 

The new system established by Cangscss for ihe safe- 
kecpmg of the piAlic money, prescribing the kind of cur- 
rency to be received for the public revenue, and providing ad- 
ditional guards and securities against losses, has now been 
M^mX month* m operation. Although it migU be prema- 
ture, upon an experience of such limited duration, to form 
» definite opinion in regard to the extent of its influences 
JA correclmg many evils under which the Federal Govern- 
«Wt wd the country have hitherto suflered— especially 
Aoae that have grown out of hanking expansions, a depr^. 
xiated cjinrency. and official defalcations ; yet it is but right 
to say that nothing has occunred in the practical operation of 
the sy«em to weaken in the slightest degree, but much to 
■trengthen the confident anticipations of its friendj. The 
grounds of these have been bej^tofoue so fully explained as 
to require no re^pitulation. In reiqpect to the facility and 
convenience It affords m conducting the public service, and 
the ability of the Government to discharge through Us airen- 
^ every duty attendant on the co«ection, transfer, and dis- 
bursement of the public money with promptitude and suc- 
ST^ can «y with confidence, that the apprehensions of 
STJio^'i^I' iV ^a!^"^'^"^^ "^^"^ ite adoption have 
5!T^ I ^?"^Tu^;, ^" ^*^ contrary, this branch of 
the fiscal affiitrs of the Government has been, and it is be- 
heyed may always be, Uius carried on with every desirable 
S^ltknrfr*^-- ^ fe^. change, and imprSrements in 
thedetwbof the tyslem. without aftecting any principles 

SlIwrl^'^'^^rT^^"^*"^"" ^y^^ Sec^retar/^f 
the Treamify, and wifl, I am sure, lecnive at your hands that 
mttention to which thepr mi^, on examination, be found to 
IM entitled. 

I bare deemed thi. brief rammary of our fiscal affaira ne- 
eenrjr «» «>f due P«rf<»rn«mce of » duty apeciaUy enjoined 
upon me by the cobakjUod. ft will «,rve, iko, to illartrate 

farepce to two eooteated pounte b our puUic policy, which 
were «ri.ert,a th«r davelop,,^ ,nd hare l^^,^^^ 
portant m tbev coweqwence.. than any that have ari»n 2- 
der our compact add difficult, yet admirable ayrtem „f 

It wa. inthe«, that the poliUcalxont«rt« by which thecoun- 
try haa heeg agitated c»er since the adoption of the conaU- 
tuuon. 1. , great iQcaaure, originated ; aud there is too much 
»eaeo» to apprelwmd that the conflicting intererta and op- 
,poMjrpnocipla.tbu.ma«baIled, wHI co«tinue as heretS^ 

Comi?::^n"torri':k'^ -ot.ggrav.ted conscquenc^ 
Coming into office the declared enemy of both. I bave 
.•amestly endeavored to prevent a wsortto either 

• ""'!?"::i*^*""**'"';'»»P»«*e«'e»>t<Jr-»d.anapo. 
Jog, and produce., ,n wme degree, a nece«ty abo, fo??^^ 
•oitmg to a syMen and extent of taxation wl^di J. not onW 
«ppre«i*e thiougdout. bnt likewise aoaptto leS inX,«d 

.ttie pnnciples of rqrabhcan goveniment-^the Dttwditn^An^r 



grandixement of particular classes, and the gratificatiaii 0f 
individual cupidity— is alone sufficient, independently of th« 
weighty objections which have already been orged, to mi^ 
der its creation and existence the sources of bitter and ««• 
appeasable discord. 

If we add to this its inevitable tendency to produce and 
foster extravagant expenditures of the poblic money, by 
which a necessity is created for new loans and new burdens 
on the<)eople; and finally, if we refer to the examples of 
every government which has existed for proof, how seldom 
it is that the system, when once adopted and implanted fai 
the policy of a country, has failed to expand itself, until 
public credit was exhausted, and the people were no longer 
able to endure its increasing weight, it seems inpoasible to 
resist the conclusion, that no benefits resulting from its ca- 
reer, no extent of conquest, no accession of wealth to parti- 
cular classes, nor any, nor all its combined advantagea, cm 
counterbalance its ultimate but certain results— ft splesidid 
Government, and an impoverished people. 

Katioual Bank^Independent Treatury. 



If a National Bank was, as is undeniable, repudiated by 
the framers of the constitution as incompatible with the 
rights of the Sutes and the liberties of the people ; if, from 
the beginning, it has been regarded by large portions of our 
citizens as coming in direct collision with that great and vi- 
Ul amendment of tlie constitution, which declares that all 
powers not conferred by Uiat instrument on the General Gov- 
ernment are reserved to the States and to the people ; if it 
has been viewed by them as the first great step in the march 
of latitudinous construction, which, unchecked, would reo- 
der that sacred instrument of as little value as an unwritten 
constitution, dependent, as it would alone be, for its mean- 
ing, on the interested interpretation of a dominant party, 
and affording no security to the rights of the minori^ ;— if 
such is undeniably the case, what national grounds could 
have been conceived for anticipating aught but determined 
opposition to such an institution at the present day 1 

Could a different result have been expected, when tfa« 
consequences which have flowed from its creation, and par- 
ticularly from its struggles to perpetuate its existence, had 
confirmed, in so striking a manner, the apprehensions of its 
earliest opponents; when it had been m clearly denKmaHatad 
that a concentrated money power, wielding so vast a capil^ 
and combining such incalculable means of influence, mi^^ 
in those peculiar conjunctures to which this Goremment is 
unavoidably exposed, prove an ovormatch for the political 
power of tiie people themselves ; when the true character of 
ite capacity to regulate according to ite will and ite inteiveta, 
and the intereste of ite favorites, the value and production of 
the labor and property of every man in this extended coun* 
try, had been so fully and fearfully developed ; when it wm 
notorious that all classes of this great community had, bj 
means of the power and influence it thoa p^wp stti, baea 
infected tomadnesswitiiaspiritof heedless speculation; whan 
it had been seen that, secure in the support of the combina- 
tion of iniSoences by which it was surrounded, it could vio- 
late its diartes, and set the laws at defiance with impunity ; 
and when, too, it had become most apparent that to befieira 
that such an accumulation of powers can «Tar be gnnted 
without the certainty of being abused, was to indulge in a 
fatal delusion ? 

Tp avoid the necessity •f a permaneot debt, and ite iM> 
vitaWe cona^uences I have advocated, and endeavored to 
carry into effect, the policy of confining the appropriatioM 
for the public service to such objecte only as are deariy with- 
in the constitutioaal authority of the FedenI Govemmenij 
of excluding from ite expenses those improvident and uii* 
authorized grante of public money for works of in^^omal iaa- 
provement, which were so wisely arrested by ttw conattto* 
tional interposition of my predeoeaaor, and which, if they 
had not been so cheeked, would long before this time hav» 
involved the finances of the General Goveraroent in 001* 
banrMsmente &r greater Uian thoae which aaa iww ezpeii> 
eoced by tor of Om States; of limiting aU our expendttuNt 
^.that aunple, nn(M|eDtatioiu, and ecoopmicM ndfniBif»»' 
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tion of public afTaire, which is alooe condisteot with the 
character of our institutions ; of collecting annually from the 
customs and the sales of public lands, a revenue fully ade- 
quate to defray all the expenses thus incurred, but under no 
pretence whatsoever, to impose taxes upon the people to a 
greater amount than was actually necessary to the pubUc 
service, conducted upon the principles I have stated. 

In lieu of a national bank, or a dependence upon banks 
of any description, for the management of our fiscal aflairs, 
I recommend the adoption of the system which is now in 
successful operation. That system affords every requisite 
facility for the transaction of the pecuniary concerns of the 
Government ; will, it is confidently anticipated, produce in 
other respects many of the benefits which have been from 
time to time expected from tbe creation of a national bank, 
but which have never been realized ; avoid the manifold evils 
inseparable from such an institution ; diminish, to a greater 
extent than could be accomplished by any other measure of 
reform, the patronage of the Federal Government — a wise 
policy in all Governments, but more especially so in one like 
ours, which works well only in proportion as it is made to 
rely for its support upon the unbiased and unadulterated 
opinions of its constituents ; do away forever, all dependence 
on corporate bodies, either in the raising, collecting, safe- 
keeping, or disbursing the public revenues ; and place the 
Government equally above the temptation of fostering a 
dangerous and unconstitutional institution at home, or the 
mecessity of adapting its policy to the views and interests of 
m still more formidable money-power abroad. 

It is by adopting and carrying out these principles, under 
circumstances the most arduous and discouraging, that the 
attempt has been made, thus far successfully, to demonstrate 
to the people ef the United States that a national bank at all 
times, and a national debt, except it be incurred at a period 
when the honor and safety of the nation demand the tem- 
porary sacrifice of a policy, which should only be abandoned 
in such exigencies, are not merely unnecessary, but in direct 
and deadly hostility to the priacipdes of their Government, 
and to their own permanent welfare. 

The progress made in the development of these positions, 
appears in the preceding sketch of the past history and pre- 
sent state of the financial concerns of the Fedend Gevera- 
ment. The facts there stated fully authorize the assertion, 
that all the purposes for which this Govf rnaent was insti- 
toted have been accomplished during four years of greater 
|>ecuniary embarrassment than were ever before experienced 
in time of peace, and in the face of opposition as formidable 
as any that was ever before arrayed against the policy of an 
Jidministration ; that this has been done when the enfinaiy | 
cevenues of the Government were generally decreasing, as 
well from the operation of the laws, as the condition of the 
<coantiy ; without the creation of a permanent public debt, or 
incurring any liability, other than such as the ordinaiy re- 
sources of the Government will speedily discharge, and with- 
out the agency of a national bank. 

Jf this view of tbe proceedings of Government, for the 
feriod it embraces, be warranted by the facts as they are 
known to exist; if the army and navy have been sustained 
to the full extent authorized by law, and which Congress 
deemed suflicient for the defence of the country and the 
protection of its rights and its honor; if its civil and diplo- 
matic rervice has been equally sustained ; if ample provision 
has been made for the administration of justice and the ex- 
eeation of the laws ; if the claims upon public gratitude 
in behalf of the soldien of the Revolution have been prompt- 
ly met, and fiiithfolly discharged ; if there have been no fail- 
ures in defraying the very large expenditures growing out 
of that k>og-continued and salutary policy of peacefully rei- 
moving the Indians to regions of comparative safety aad 
prosperity ; if ihe public faith has at all times, and every- 
where, been most scrupulously matntaiued by a prompt dis- 
xharge of the numerous, extended, and diversiiied claims on 
,4lie Treasury ; — if all these great and permanent objects with 
many others that might be sUted, have for a series of years, 
marked by peculiar obstacles and diflicttlties, been success- 
fully aecomplished without a resort to a permanent debt, or 
tb« aid of a national bank, have we not « ligkt to expect 



that a policy, the object of which has been to sustain tb# 
public service independently of either of these fruitful sources 
of discord, will receive the final sanction of a people whose 
unbiased and fairly elicited judgment upon public affairs is 
never ultimately wrong 1 

That embarrassments in the pecuniary concerns ef indi- 
viduals, of unexampled extent and duration, have recently 
existed in this as in other commercial nations, is undoubl- 
ediy true. To suppoee it necessary now to trace these re- 
verses to their sources, would be a reflection on the intelli- 
gence of my fellow -citizens. Whatever may have been the 
obscurity in which this subject was involved during tbe ear- 
lier stages of the revulsion, there cannot now be many by 
whom the whole question is not fully understood. 

Not deeming it within the constitutional powera of the 
General Government to repair private losses sustained by re- 
verses in business having no conriexion with the public ser- 
vice, either by direct appropriations from the Treasury, or 
by special legislation designed to secure exclusive privileges 
and immunities to individuals or classes in preference to, 
and at the expense of, the great majority necessarily debarr- 
ed from any participation in them ; no attempt to do so has 
either been made, recommended or enconraged by the pre- 
'sent Executive. 

It is believed, however, that the great purposes for the at- 
tainment of which the Federal Government was instituted, 
have not been lost sight of. Intrusted only with certain 
limited powers, cautiously enumerated, distinctly specified, 
and defined with a precision and clearness which would seen 
to defy misconstruction, it has been my constant aim to con- 
fine myself within the limits so clearly -marked oot and io 
carefully guarded. 

Having always been of opinion that the best preservative 
of the union of the States is to be found in a total abstinence 
from the exercit«c of all doubtful powera on the part ef the 
Federal Government, rather than in attempts to assume them 
by a loose construction of the constitution, or an ingenious 
perversion of its words, I have endeavored to avoid recopi- 
mending any measure which I had reason to apprehend 
would, in the opinion even of a considerable minoi% of my 
fellow citizens, be regarded as trenching on the rights of the 
States or the provisions of the hallowed instrument of our 
Union. Viewing the aggregate powera of the Federal Go- 
vernment as a voluntary concession of the States, it seems to 
me that such only shoukl be exercised as were at the time 
intended to be given. 

I have been strengthened, too, in the propriety of this 
course, by the conviction that all efforU to go beyond this, 
tend only to produce dissatisfaction and distrust, to exdto 
jealousies, and to provoke resistance. Instead of adding 
strength to the Federal government, even when suooessfol, 
they must e^er prove a source of incurable weakness, by 
alienating a portico of those whose adhesion Is indispensable 
to the g^eat aggregate of united strength, and whose vohiti- 
toy attachment is, m my estimation, far more essential to 
the efliciency of a goverrmient strong in the best of all possi- 
ble strength — the confidence and attachment of all those who 
make up its constituent elements. 

Thus believing, it has been my purpose to secure to the 
whole people, and to every member of the confederacy, by 
general, salutary, and equal laws alone, the benefit of those 
republican institutions which it was the end and afan of the 
constitution to establish, and the impartial influence of which 
is, in my judgment, indispensable to their preservation. I 
cannot bring myself to believe that the lasting happiness of 
the people, tho prosperity of the States, or the permanency 
of their Union, can be maintained by gi\ing preference or 
priority to any class of citizens in the distribution of benefits 
er privileges, or by the adoption of measures which enrich 
one portion of the Union at the expense of another, nor can 
I see in the interference of the Federal Government with the 
local legislation and reserved righu of the Sutes a remedy 
for present, or a security against future dangers. 

The first, and assuredly not the least, important step to- 
wards relieving the country from the condition into which it 
bad been pluofed by excesses in trader banking, and cradiitt 
of all kinds, was to plaee the buaintas tiMMactioos of the gi> 
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^rernmeiit itself on a solid basis; giving and receiving' in all 
caaet vahie for value, and neither countenancing norencourw 
aging in others that delusive system of credits from which it 
has been found so difficult to escape, and which has leA no- 
thing behind it but the wrecks that mark its fatal career. 

That the financial affairs of the Government are now, and 
have been during the whole period of these wide-spreading 
difficulties, conducted with a strict and invariable regard to 



the apphehension that they would be compelled bf force to 
comply with their treaty stipulations. The execution of the 
treaty of Paynes Landing, signed in 1832, but not ratified 
until 1834, was postponed at the solicitation of the Indians, 
until 1 836, when they again renewed their agreement to re- 
move peaceably to their new homes in the West In the face 
of tliis solemn and renewed compact, they broke their faith, 
and commenced bo><«ti!ities by the massacre of Major Dade*s 



this great f\indamental prinriple, and that by the assumption 1 command, the murder of their agent General Thompson, and 
and maintenance of the stand thus taken on the very thres- I other acts of cruel treachery. When this alarming and un- 
hold of the approaching crisis, more than by any other cause ' expected intelligence reached the seat of govemmenti every 
or causes whatever, the community at large has been shield- j effort appears to have been made to reinforce General Clinch, 
ed from the incalculable eviU of a general and indefinite wh:) commanded the troops then in Florida. €leneral Chu- 
suspension of specie payments, and a consequent annihila- tus who was despatched with reinforcements from Charlea- 
tion, for the whole pcrioJ it might have lasted, of a just and ton — troopf were called out from Alabama, Tennessee, ami 
invariable standard of value, will, it is believed, at this peri- , Georgia ; and General Scott was sent to take the command* 
od, scarcely be questioned. | witli ample powers and ample means. At the first alarm, 

A steady adherence on the part of the Government to tlie Gen Ganes organized a force at New Orleans, and without 
policy which has produced such salutary results, aided by waiting for orders, landed in Florida, whore ho delivered o\cr 
judicious State legislation, and, what is not less important, the troops he had brought with him to Gen. Scott, 
by the industry, enterprise, perseverance, and economy of i Governor Call was subsequently appointed to conduct a 
the American people, cannot fail to raise the whole country, summer campaign, and at the close of it, was replaced by 



at an early period, to a state of solid and enduring prosperity, 
not subject to be again overthrown by the suspension of 
banVs, or the explosion of a bloated credit system. It is for 
the jicople and their representatives to decide whether or not 
the permanent welfare of the country, (which nil good citi- ' 
icna equally desire, however widely they may diH'er as to 
the means of its accomplishment) shall be in this way se- I 
ctired;or whether the management of the pecuniary con- I 
cerns of the government, and iiy consequence, to a great ex* \ 
tent, those of individuals also, shall be carried back to a con- ] 
dition of things which fostered those contractions and expan- ' 
aiona of the currency, and those reckless abuses of credit, ! 
firom the baleful effects of which the country has so deeply ' 
■offered — a return that can promise, in the end, no better re- 1 
•oiti than to reproduce the embarrassment the government ! 
has experienced ; and to remove from the shoulders of the ' 
present to those of fresh victims, the bitter fruits of that spirit 
of speculative enterprise to which our countrymen arc so 
liable, and upon which the lessons of experience are so un* 
availing. The choice is an important one, and I sincerely 
hope that it may be wisely made. 

MiliftM I 

A report from the Secretary of War, presenting a detailed , 
▼lew of the aflairs of that department, accompanies this com> 
munication. i 

The desaltoiy duties connected with the removal of the i 
lodiaos, in which tho army has been constantly engaged on I 
the northern and western frontiers, and in Florida, have , 
rendered it impracticable to cany into full effect the plan re- ; 
commeoded by the Secretary for improving its discipline. In i 
every instance where the regiments have been concentrated, , 
they have made great progress ; and the best results may be , 



general Je«.^up. These events and changes took place under 
the administration of my predecessor. Notwithstanding the 
exertions of the experienced officers who had command there 
for eighteen months, on entering upon the administration 
of the Government I found the territory of Florida a prey to 
Indian atrocities. 

A stii uyyua t'lTijrt wjj tmruedialjely made to bjring ih^sa 
hosulili i> ta a dour ; and the nrmy. undcT Geixerei Jessupi 
was reiiiforccd until it mrjouiitpd lo ten Lhou«anJ inen,ftrid 
furni>Lr 1 with I'l^ljund ant Bupplics of evEry dcscriptioQ. In 
this caiiiji;iigEi a grpyt JiumWr at thi^ ^^nemy were (^ptuivd 
and de^trovtjd i but ihe character of the conl^^st only wa* 
changed. The Iiididns havirtg Iwrn defeated in every engage- 
ment, di^pers'jd in s:iifl]l bands throughout the country, and 
became an untfrpriBlngf formyable pnd rpthlesB bamUtti— 
Gen. 1*nylor v\ ho suceecLTed Gen. Josfsup, u»i?d his best e:xer- 
tons to subdue lhi.'m^ and ^vas succeed I'd in his efforts by the 
officers under hiK comrudiid ; but he too, foil ijd to protect tho 
territory Tram their depredations. By an act of signal and 
cruel In M-hcrj', they broke the truce made with thpin by 
General Mncorab who wjis &Qni Uam W'a-ihi n^on ht the 
purpos' of carry iiig into tfTect the expressed wishes of Qqo^ 
gress, an I have continued their devastations oror sinc«* Gen, 
Arraist^ id, who was in FbriJa when Gen. Tnybf left th« 
army, 1i> pf'rt:iilsf>iion n^uincd ihecomm^itd^anJ i&fter active 
summer operations was rue I by propositions for peace; and 
from thi' /(^rtunalc cofniidenco of ihi^ arrival iii FkjriJa at the 
same pi liod, of a delegation from llic Pemmolcss wh<» are 
happily [-4 tiled we,?t of the Mississippi, ivnd are now anxious 
to pcrsu.nle iJieir country' uitn to join Ihvm (here, hfjfi^ wero 
for somi lime edtfrtuirierl ibut the Indiana might be induced 
to leav( I ho tt^rritory without iunfiPtdiiBtulty. These hopes 
have proved falLiclous nnJ tioatilili^ htive been renewed 
anticipated from a continuance of this system. During' the ' througl irnjt \he whole of lije terrili^ry. Thai ihia cooleslhaa 
last season a part of the troops have been employed in re- i «nJuroil ^^ ^^^E^ »* ^^ l'« at iri bated to causes beyond the 
moving Indians from the interior to the territory assigned i control of the governmenL 



them in the West, a duty which they have performed efficient- 
ly, and with praiseworthy humanity ; and that portion of 
uem which has been stationed in Florida continued active 
epemtiooa there throughout the heats of summer. 

Indiani^^FloHUa War, 

The policy of the United States in regard to the Indians of 
which a succinct account is given in my message of 1838, 
tod of the wiKlora and expediency of which I am fully satis- 
fied, has been continued in active operation throaghoot the 
wlH>le period of my administration. Bincethe spring of 1 837, 
more than forty thousand Indiana have been removed to theh- 
mtm hemoa west of the Mississippi ; and I am happy to add, 
that all accounts concur in representing the result of this 
OMMore as eminently beneficial to that people. 
- Tlie emigration of the Seminoles alone has been attended 
%{||i serioas difficulty, and occasioned bloodstied-«-hoslilities 
iMvfaig beM c o mmenced by the Inditas in Flerida, vnder 



Experienced generals have bad the command of the tmo^ 
officers aud soldiers have alike distinguished themsstiveelsr 
their activity, patience and enduring courage ; Ibe army has 
been constantly furnished with supplies of eveiy desciiptjoa; 
and we must look for the causes which imveanfeng pracras- 
tinated the issue of the contest, in tlie vast eitent of the i1m»> 
tre of hostilitiea, the almost insuraiouBtable obstacles pr ess nl 
ed by the nature oi the country, tho climate^ and tlM witaf 
character of tho savages. 

Sites fir Marint Hofftiialt. 

The sites for marine hospitals on the rivers and lakes 
which I was authorized to select and cause to be purchased 
have all been designatod ; but the appropriation not proving 
sufficient, conditional arrangements only have been made for 
their acquisition. It is for Congress to deride, whether those 
condflionttl pniichaaes shall be sanctioned, and the humane 
infmtions m the law carried mto full eficct 
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The ^avy. 

The nivy as will appear from the acoompMiying repert of 
Ihe aeeretafy, has been usefully aitd honorably employed in 
tf^ protection of osr commerce and citiaens in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Pacific, on the coast of Brazil, and in the Gulf of 
Mexico. A small squadron, coaeisting of the frigate Con- 
stellation and the sloop of war Boston, under Commodore 
Kearney is now on its way to the China and Indianeeas, for 
the parpose of attending to our intereets in that quartan and 
commander Aulick, in the sleep of war Yorlttewn, has been 
instructed to visit the Sandwich and Society Islands, the 
coasts of New Zealand and Japan, together with other ports 
and iaiands fifequented by our whale liiips, for the p«irpose 
of giniig them oeantenance and protection, should they be 
required. Other smaller vessels have been and still are em- 
ployed in prosecuting the surveys of the coast o<' the Utuhid 
Slatesy directed by various acts of Congress; and those which 
have been completed will shordy be £iid before yo«. 

£xphring Expedilioiu 

The exploring expedition, at the latest date, was prepar- 
hig to leave the Bay of Islands, New Zealand in further pro- 
secution of objects which have, thus far, been eucccsrfully 
accomplished. The discovery of a new continent, which was 
first seen in latitui!e 66 2 south, longitude 154 27 east, and 
afterwards in latitude 66 31 south, longitude 153 50 east, by 
lieutenants Wilkes and Hudson, for an extent of eighteen 
hundred miles, but on which they were prevented from land- 
ing by vast bodies of ice which encompassed it, is one of the 
honorable results of the enterprise. Lieut Wilkes bares testi- 
mony to the zeal and good conduct of his officers and men ; 
and it is but justice to that officer to state that he appears to 
have performed the duties assigned him with an ardor, ability 
and persevereance, which give every evidence of an honora- 
ble issue to the undertaking. 

Pott Office, 

The report of the Postmaster General, herewith transmit- 
ted, will exhibit the service of that department the last year, 
and its present condition. The transportation has been 
maintained during the year to the full extent authorized by 
the existing laws ; some improvements hove been eflbctcd, 
which the public interest seemed urgently to demand, but 
not involving any additional expenditure; the contractors 
have generally performed their engagements with fidelity ; 
the postmasters, with few exceptions, have rendered their 
accounts and paid their quarterly balances with prom; titude; 
and the whrje service of the d; partmcnt has maintained 
the efficiency for which it has for several years been disdn* 
guished. 

The acts of Congress establishing new moil routes and 
requiring more expensive services on others, and the in- 
creasing wantd of the country, have for three years past, 
carried the expenditures something beyond the accruing 
revenues ; the excess having been met, until tho past 
year, by the surplus which bad previouf«ly accumolatej. — 
That surplus having been exhausted and tho anticipated in- 
crease in the revenue not having been realized, owing to the 
depression in the commercial business of the country, the 
finances of the department exhibit a small deficiency at the 
close of the fiscal year. Its rcsoorces, however, are ample 
and the reduced rates of compensation for the transportation 
•ervice, which may be expected on the future letUngs, from 
the general reduction of prices, with tho increase of revenue 
that may reasonably be anticipated from the revival of com- 
mercial activity, must soon place the finances of the depart- 
ment in a prosperous condition. 

Considering the unfavorable drctrmsCaaces which have 
existed during the past year, it is a gratifying result diat the 
revenue has not declined, as compared witi^ the preceding 
year, but on the contrary, exhibits a small increase ; the cir- 
cumstances refened to having had no other effect than fo 
check the expected income. 

It will be seen that the Postmaster General suggests cer- 
tain improvements in the establishment designed to reduce 
the weight of the maiis^ cheapen the transportation, ensure 



greater regularity in the service, and secura a considerabto 
reduction in the rates of letteivpostage — an object highly de- 
sirable. The tttbject ie one of geneial iBtarts* t6 £e c6nt^ 
munity, and ia vespectfully recoiaended • to yoif «eMi- 
deratioD. 

JIfricr.u Slave 'i>ade. 

The suppression of the African slave trade has received the 
continued attention of the Government The trig Dolpnin 
ant) schooner Grampus have been employed during tbe last 
season on the coast of Af: ica, for the purpose of paeventing 
such portions of that trade as was said to be prosecuted un- 
der the American flag. Afler cruising ofif those parts of th^ 
coast most usually resorted to by slavers, until the com* 
menccment of the rainy season, those vessels returned tp 
the United Stales fur supplies and have since been despatch* 
ed on a similar service. 

From therepoiU of the commanding officers it appear* 
that the trade is now principally carried 9n under Portgtv 
guese colors ; and they express the opinion that the appre- 
hension of their presence on the slave coast has, in a great 
degree, arrested the prostitution of the Amcvicanfiag to thi4 
inhuman purpose. It is hoped that, by coDtinuing to maia« 
tain this force in that quarter, and by the cxcrlio|ia of tha 
officers in command, much will be done to put a stop to 
whatever port ion of tliis traffic may ha\e been carried oa 
under the American flag, and to prevent its use in a tnulff 
which, while it violates the law, is equally an outrage cii 
the rights of others and llic feelings of humanity. 

The efforts of the several Governments who are anxious^ 
ly seeking to suppress this traffic must, however, be directed 
against the facilities afforded by what are now recognised of 
legitimate commercial pursuits, W{<^n^ tliat objoct clin la 
fully accomplished. Supplies tA provitiDtid, wntcr-traekit 
merchandise, and articles connc> U\i uiih the pro«rcyliun ut 
the slave-trade, are, it is undcrslv. f),fretij cairied liy vesafk 
of different nations to the slave raclorica \ and the i^fTrcUof 
the factors are tianf^portcd opcn!y froiu erne *1avc tilutitjii to 
another, without interruption or [luniz^hment by eiihcrofiba 
nations to which they belong, cri^^ageJ in ibi* comnierce of 
that region. I submit to your ju J -meiiis ^\futher thU Gov- 
ernment, having been tt.c firtt t'^ pfohibit, by adeiiyaU; fJi-n- 
allies ; the tlave-tradc — the first, lo dt^cluic it piracy — ttbould 
not be the first, also, to forbid to ili ciU!£t'ijB all itatJc witJi \kv& 
slave factories on the coast of A Tt ica. giving an cianD^iJe to 
all nations in this respect, whicli^ if fairly fu)l«iwed« cannet 
fail to produce the most effective r exults m hit^^klng up thqcii 
dens of iniquity. 

M. VAN BUKEN. 
WisHixoTosr, Decembers, 1840. 



PortsBMmlli Bapltst .4H«torlntioit* 

This Association embraces 12 oijHirii^tl Ministers and 14 
Churches — (all excepting Dover tititl GriTit Falls, in the 
County of Rockingham,) with the aF^cgale of 1510 Mem- 
bers. Of these Uhurches, that in Ncv^lown is fbc oTJe*^ 
not only in the Association, but in iJio Stair, It w^s con* 
stituted in 1755. The Church in TJrnitwoml was consti- 
tuted in 1771 ; and that in Exeter in XmiK All the other 
Churches in the Association have bct'ii orgonKcd within tlie 
last ?5 years. The largest Church h that in Drci field, wUkh 
has 202 members ; Great Falfe has iy5; Port^mouifi 19^1 
Brentwood and Exeter 125 each; Dovei is:i \ and Cheelcr 
101. The whole amount of moneys raised for I enevolent 
purposes, within the .Association, the pa«i year, is 11,016 35^ 
CW this sum 1^393 99 was contributed liy the Church at 
Great Fafts; ^245 CO by the Churt.fi in Portsmouth ; ^136 
41 by the Church in Hampton Futts and Beabmok ; and 
$113 80 by the Church in DccrfielJ. Thi^ largest Sabbath 
School reported is fn Great Falls — fa»^ jng 1 A3 schotan ; that 
in Deerfield has 157 scholars; Exeter IJo ; Port&moulh and 
PTaistow 120 each; Dover ICO. The Jdnorvjit eahkiih Rdio^jl 
Library is in Portsmouth, ft has 50') volumrs- Great Falfi 
has 4C6 volumes; Dover 330. The whole number of per- 
sons baptized viithin the year is 334 — cif rbese 59 were in 
Deerfield; 57 in Portsmouth; 56 in tirrat Falls; and M 
in Doreu—Extter A^Ww Letter^ 
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Annual Report 

Sttbautted at the annual meeting cfT the Stockholders of the 
New York, Providence and Boston Kailroad Company; 
convened in the city of Prmridencc, R. I. Sept 29th, 1840 : 
By Wm. Gibbs McNcily Engineer and Agent 

Office^ Nev York, l*rovidence and Boston 7?. li, Co. > 
Stosisgton, Sept. 28lh, 1840. 5 

To the President and Directors: 

Gentlcinon — For the information of those who may be 
assembled, or represented, in the coming annual meeting of 
the stockholders, to be holden to-morrow at the city of Pro- 
tideace, R. I., I have the honor to submit the following Re- 
port, with the accompanying account current between the 
Company and the Trustees, with a tabular statement ex- 
hibiting the receipts and expenditures during the past year, 
ending August 31, 1 840. 

The past condition of this corporation contrasted with its 
present, and the general a.«pect of its affairs, from which 
may be inferred more cheeringly than heretofore its future 
and immediate prospects, naturally present themselves for 
OUT consideration ; and in order that others may have the 
means of judging of the accuracy of our conclusions, it will 
not be irrelevant, among other sources of information, to 
present, as concisely as may be. that of the New York, Pro- 
Tidence and Boston Railroad, (its rise and progress, if I may 
80 say,) — in fact, the object which its first projectors had in 
Tiew. 

And what was that object! It was, primarily, to form an 
MMDtial link, by the shortest and most economical chain of 
eommunication between the cities of New York and Boston ; 
to form a portion of that chain connecting our Atlantic 
eiiie9 by the beti r«ute — the sole condition, in my opinion, 
vequisite (under good management) to insure an adequate 
retam on capital invested in any portion of that chain. That 
I may be distinctly understood, I will detain you a moment 
•n this point:— for, replete with benefit as may be the con- 
atraction of Railroads generally to the public, it unfortu- 
nately too oflen happens that that good or convenience to 
the commanity, is purchased at an undue cost to the enter- 
prising or mistaken stockholder. The trade between the 
termini of this Railroad may not justly, either in its nature 
er extent, the expenditure unavoidable in the construction 
•f it ; or with an abundant trade, and that too of a charac- 
ter to afford a liberal recompense, unmindful that trade will 
aeek the best avenue for its accommodation, his profits may 
be dissipated in fruitless contention with a rival and perhaps 
more favored route. 

Is this the case in that chain of Railroads which connect 
oar Atlantic and Commercial cities by the best route T Arc 
aot those cities thronged with a population whose necessary 
Intercourse with each other is amply sufficient to sustain 
any property constructed, and (still more material) properly 
managed Railroad ! Especially is not the intercourse between 
the great commercial emporium of our country, and the 
principal city of New England, of the minor cities and the 
populous country intermediate to New York and Boston, a 
•ore guarantee o( an abundant trade, and that trade of a 
character to afford a liberal recompense ? 

The main reliance of a railroad between those points is 
obviously on the transportation of passengers, (the most pro^ 
Stable item the trade of a railroad,) unincumbered by agri- 
cultural and mineral products which seldom can bear a ef- 
ficient toll to remunerate the stockholder; but in lieu of these, 
manufactured goods, and, in the main, other valuable com-' 
Bodities, aeek an outlet and interchange, which, while they 
add to the trade, can well afford a tax to He imposed on their 
transponation, which greatly swell the receipts of the rail- 
foadr 

Does the New York, Providence and Boston Railroad 
form ut essential link in such a chain as described — and is 
It aecarod against an injurious rivalry t 

These inquiries can best be answered by the folbwing 
ftatament, derived from persooal knowledge. 

Simoltaoeoos with the early orcjection of the Boston and 
Frovidence railroad, was that of ar railroad from Boston di- 



rect to Taunton, and thence to a suitable tennination on the 
waters of Narragansett Bay, which proved to be at Bmnntti^ 
below Taunton, on Taunton river. These were c^nwufy 
to be rival routes for the trade between Boeton mtd New 
York, and both were to be dependent for their extensioir fkr 
the larger city by steamboats from the termination of either 
railroad, on the waters of the Narragansett Bay. In this 
view, the latter route, by the way of Taunton, was prcfiBrred ; 
because it was more level, nine miles shorter than the rail- 
road would terminate at a point Ijelow which (unlike the 
termination of its rival at Providence,) the waters of Nar-^ 
ragansett Bay are unobstructed by ice in the most inckmeDt 
season ; and these advantages would have been decisive of 
its selection, had it not foitunately been considered that tha 
other very important and vitid elements to a just oomparisDB 
were involved in the question of ultinate prefereace.' TW 
route via Taunton was seen to be the better between Beaton, 
to and through the waters of Narragansett Bay and New 
York. But even then, a railroad from Boston to Worcester 
had been projected, and surveys then in progress, under my 
direction, by order of the government — (with a view to aa- 
certain the practicability of, and the best rout^ for a railroad 
from Boston to Long Island Sound,) indicated two practica- 
ble inland routes, (both avoiding Point Judith — the exposure 
of an outward passage east of the termination of Long Is- 
land — and the circuitous navigation thence to the waters ol 
Narragansett Bay, and through Providence river,) from Bov^ 
ton to Long Island Sound, and thence by steamers, to New 
York. Those routes were, one from New London and Nor^ 
wich, via Worcester, to Boston. The route via Tauntom 
could not be extended to Long Island Sound, and thuscooH 
bine the advantages of either the other routes; and, as aeon-' 
sequence, could not, in the want of a continuous railroad 
from Boston to Long Island Sound, whether by Worcester 
or by Providertce, compete successfully wiih either for through 
travel (its main clement of trade) between New York and 
Boston. The suggestion made by me lhei«fora, as their 
engineer, to the Directors of the Boston and Taunton RaiK- 
road Company, was concurred in ; and in lieu of two direct! 
railroads from Boston to the waters of Narragansett Bay, 
that by Taunton was to be abandoned, that to Providence 
alone to be constructed ; and subsequently as then pointed 
out, Taunton and the south-eastern portion of Massacbusettr 
was when desired, to be accommodated by a branch from the 
Boston and Providence Railroad, to and through Taunton 
to New Bedford.* 

But why was the direct route through Taunton abandon- 
ed, because it nccessarify terminated on the waters of Nar- 
ragansett Bay, and the others could be exteaded^ to Ncrrar- 
gansett Bay — in other words, because it by steamboat naviga- 
tion commenced necessarily at Narragansett Bay, in the one 
case, and was, in the other, confined to Long Island Sound 1 

The answer is, not only because of the objections referred 
to already to any outside passage around Foint Xudith, frotn 
its exposure, greater distance, dec dec, but from the practi- 
cability of either of the inland routes, with security at aU 
seasons of the year to make the journey between New York 
and Boston in much less time, (and as the sequel wiU show, 
at much less expense,) at all seasons. 

This may be illustrated by stating the fact, simply, that 
the route via Stonin^ton, is on tJke average of trips, at leaat 
three hours shorter, land often more,) by railroad to SteQp' 
ington, and steamboat thence to New York, than is the router 
by railroad to Providence and steamboat thence around Point 
Judith to New York ; or it is on the average one and a half 
to two hours shorter than is the route via JVorcetter and 
Norwich, and thence by steamer to New York, Such haa 
been the result of experience, by the recent completion of 
the Norwich railroad ; but until the completion and use of 
^at railroad, (in other worda, until the completion of whsA 
is t^med by some, a rival road to the New York, Provideoee- 
and Boston railroad. By the opening to the public of the* 
Norwich Railroad,) how was the New York, Providence and 
Boston, (the Stonington) railroad situated 1 Tho company 

* See Report of Engineer to Boston and Piovidmce RaiK 
road Company, 183U 
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being enibamnBod, hiToIveJ in <kbt, with an impaired credit* 
diapintiDg, if not themaelves, thoae who alone had the ability^ 
cf tboee interested, to make furth^ expenditures— could not 
^focnre stettmboata of their own, and of course were depend- 
ent upon those who did own Ihcm. To their terms we were 
eompelled to submit, and we did stibmit—t^ith this advantatfe 
•eeruing, unftivorable as were those terms -> that it has taught 
us, that amid the most deadly opposition the railroad could 
be exposed to, it can bustain itself; while the steamboats en- 
gaged in opposition must lose ; and what is more material, 
that we can run steamboats between New York and Ston- 
ingtmi in connexion with our railroad, at a far cheaper rate 
than is practicable by the outside route to Providence, around 
Ptfiot Judith, in connexion with the Boston and Providence 
r«ihro«d. Railroads, being fixtures^ will be used till they 
barely p«y current expenses. Steamboats are not ffxtures, 
•pd wny should they be uselessly run at a loss, as they in- 
evitably must between New York and Providence, In oppo- 
sition to either of the inland routes — whether via Stonington 
er Norwich ? But if notwithstanding all this, the advantages 
of your route, dec, you had to submit to the disadvantage- 
OQS terms to you, of steamers connecting with your road, or 
running at pleasure, either to it, or direct to Providence — it 
may be asked what is the guarantee against a continuance 
of the evil > Why confidently we answer, the completion 
mnd me of the Norwich Jfailroadf which from the com- 
MencefDent we looked forward to ; which it might be said 
we bargained for ; and which, so fu from being a disadvan- 
tageous rival, secures us against one. With that road in 
operation, can steamers run in opposition, to the Stonington 
railroad direct to Providence, and thence in connexion with 
the Boston and Providence railroad ! The answer is — on ll»e 
•core of time alone (putting out of view Point Judith, &c.) 
fbo route via Norwich would be at least, on the average, two 
hours shorter. On the other hand, let steamers connect 
with the New York, Providence and Boston Railroad at 
Stonington, (stop, as they should at Stonington,) and the 
route via Stonington is on the average one and a half to two 
hours shorter than that via Norwich : for independently of 
distance, it is virtually a straight road, while the other, fol- 
lowing the sinuous course of valleys, is much more curved 
on which, therefore, the vinon is much more obstructed, re- 
* suiting in at least less security to the passenger, if like speed | 
be maintained, or greater liability to accident. And still fur- ! 
ther to illustrate the importance of the Stonington Railroad | 
— its comparative independence, and how absolutely indis- 
pensable it is to the Boston and Providence Roifroatl — it is 
obviously practicable to make the journey, via the Stoning- , 
ton Railroad between New York and Boston, by means of 
stage coaches, over the ordinary turnpike between Provi- 
dence and Boston, expeditiously as by means of steamers by 
the -outside route direct to Providence, and the Boston and 
Providence Railroad thence to Boston. 

What then is now the interest of the Boston and Provi- 
dence Railroad Company T Why, (o continue a link, as I 
heretofore, in the shortest line of communication between ! 
Boston and New York : which can only be cOectcd, as we j 
have clearly shown, by means of a connexion in the trade 
and travel over it with the Stonington railroad, verifying at \ 
length, tliat dependence on the Stonington railroad, which 
was foreseen when the Boston and Taunton railroad was 
abandoned, and having with it hereafter but a common in- 
terest. With this dependence on the Stonington nukroad, we 
can now claim our due — an equitable proportion of whatever 
may be the established fare by the route over the Stonington, 
and thence over the Boston and Providence to Boston ; which, 
it will surely be conceded, is at least as much on our road of 
48 miles in length, as on theirs of 4?. I have perceived no 
^apotitiou on the part of any one of late to contest this 
ftioL The Norwich road is daily eloquent in behalf of its 
rival ; and the truth is, each in a degree b necessary to the 
protection of the other. 

Rich as the Boston and Providence Railroad Co. is^ un- 
incumbered with diebt, and always producing adequate re- 
turns to the stockholders — they are in a position to require 
even-handad justice from steamboat proprietors ; and «s, at 
Iratty are -we. If, as heretofore told, they cannot aflbrd us 



better terms than they have as yet conceded^ we ara bo lon^ 
ger 80 situated as to be constrained to submit to them. Ex- 
perience has developed the worth of our enterprise, and no 
longer dispirited, we have the means and the will to aaKit 
our independence ; and if we had not, that common intcreat^ 
to whidi I have alluded, on the part of the Boston and Pio* 
vidence Railroad Company would be a sura resource. They 
are not used to the tax under which the Stonington railroad 
has, so fkr as income is involved, been little better than a 
mere appendage to the steamers which connect with it, they 
never bargained for such exactions; nor coukl they aflbrd to 
submit to them. But as it forms no part of oar calculattoa 
for the future, as it did not in the past, (when the Bostaa 
and Providence railroad was the general receptacle of the 
trade and travel between New York and Boston,) to rely 
OR extraneovis aid, let us next state what in our opinion wa 
are surely competent to, and which we mean shall be found- 
ed in justice to all parties. 

Steamboats, and of the first class too, (and such those are 
which now run in connexion with ua,) being indiapensabia 
to the route, should of course be paid snch portion of tba 
thoroughfare as will not only remunerate their proprietors ; 
whether they be owned, as now by an independent company, 
or by the Stonington, or by the Boston and Providence Rad- 
road Company, or by the two latter jointly, does not aflect 
the question. It is easy to determine what that fair portioa 
is ; and if (as heretofore, and under our existing eootmct.) 
more be exacted by present co-partners in the route, we moat 
look ebewhers, Co the proprietors of other steamboats--ar 
connect steamers of our own with the route. Nor is the 
latter ahemative proposed in an exclusive or monopolizing 
spirit. For so secondary do I regard the cost of the neoea- 
sary number of steamers in comparison with that of both, or 
even either of the railroads between Stonington and Boston, 
that even were we (the Railroad Company) the proprietora 
of the steamers, it is problematical if it would not be better 
merely to keep them in readiness as a security against ex- 
tortion, rather than run them in opposition to, or tlie exclu- 
sion of, suitable steamers— by whomsoever owned— which 
could be connected with tlie route on equitable terms, lliat 
of course (equitable terms) is all that any paKy will adaiit 
they claim ; but such surely must be admitted are not the 
terms to which we have been compelled heretofore to sub- 
mit, and to which, till the expiration of the coming 1st of 
January, of our existing contract with the steamboat com- 
pany, we must yet submit. Briefly — by the existing con- 
tracts --of the ^ro«s receipts, via the railroad and steam- 
boats, seven-tenthM are paid to the steamboat annpanp, who 
exclusively receive all the pamas^e money hence (or from 
iVrw York or Providence J to A'eivport ; and all that out' 
tide freiglU between this and Providence— provided one- 
half the whole freight transported does not pass over the 
Stonington railroad; in which case the railroad company re- 
ceives three-tenths of one-half of the outside freight* The 
steamers which run in connexion with the Norwich Rail- 
road, (which road I doubt not will be adequately sustained 
by its participation in the general trode between New York 
and Boston, but mainly by the focal travel of the populous 
country through which it passes) receive, and I understand 
are adequately compensated at two dollars per passenger as 
their proportion on that route, between New York and Nor- 
wich. Steamers generally, on the northern and eastern 
waters of oar country, are compensated in about a similar 
ratio or less ; awd at any rate, as the routes from New York 
to Norwich and from New York to Stonington arc alike, at 
is also the character of the trade, it is fair to presume steam- 
ers can run as cheaply to one place as the other ; at least as 
cheaply to us as to them. Nor is it material to further cal- 
culations, that the proprietora of steamers running in con- 
nexion witb us, have not been enabled to do sa Three 
boats at most, (one to be in readiness to supply the place of 

* It will readily be seen by how simple on arrangement 
the steamers secure the transportation of whatever portion of 
the freight they may desire^ so as, on the average of a season, to 
prevent even the transportation of even one-kalf of it ovar 
the railroad. 
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either, or to be ran as a day boat thrice a week,) woald suf- 
lieo ow eveiy purpose. The steamboat company now in 
connexion with us, are the owners of five steamers, four in 
commission. As good boats as required, and they should be 
the best in al) respects, could be procured for say $75,000 
each, or ibr $350,000 we could supply the boats we want. 
The eapUal invested by them probably exceeds $403,COO. 
The relitite costs of running bo^ts between Stonington and 
Kew York, compared with that of tbe outward passage, 
touching at Stonington and thence to Providence, is about 
in the proportion of five to eight in favor of the former. At 
hot a very inconsiderable additional cost to the railroad, the 
whole extra cost of the outward passage may be avoided by 
slopping the steamers at Stonington. But without further 
dwclKng on what may have been prolific sources of expense 
to the steamboat company, we know enough, and enough 
has been said to show that their expenditures are no crite- 
rion by which to determine what they must neceasariiy be. 

In concluding this subject, in connexion with steamers : 
in enumerating the numl)er required for all our purposes, 
three were mentioned as soflicient, one of which to supply 
the place of either on an emergency and usually to be em- 
ployed in the summer months as a day boat, I feel satiiified 
that a *ri-weckly day line will be next season worthy of cx- 
poriment It will at least be a great public accommodation — 
wilt attract many to Stonington, and iheruby sustain the 
flpadoos hotel owned by the corporation, and will conclu- 
sively demonstrate the superiority of our route overall others, 
as by it and it alone can the journey between New York and 
Boston be performed in a day, and by daylight, as is easily 
practicable in thirteen to fourteen hours. 

The Newport travel (now materially diminished by the 
extension of the Taunton Branch Railroad, which diverges 
from the Boston and Providence Railroad — to Taunton and 
thence to New Bedford — and which as materially increases 
the trade of our railroad by bringing over it the travel from 
the south-eastern portion of Massachusetts, instead ot de- 
livering it as heretofore, at Newport, a d confining it to the 
ootward passage around Point Judith) can be much more 
o6onomicslly, and at least equally well accommodated, by a 
bteamcr which shall ply regularly between Newport and Pro- 
vidence, in connexion, at such houis a^ thall be arranged 
with the proprietors of it, with our railroad. And, as a 
general improvement of the route from New York to Boston, 
it is very desirable that in lieu of the ferry now necessary at 
Providence to connect the two railroads, application be made 
te the Legislature of Rhode I^llmd for the privilege of a 
bridge over Providence river. It can be so constructed as in 
no wiseio obstrnct the navigation, and be su!»jpct to such 
restrictions as shall not atlect the relative value of the pro- 
perty of individual?. 

The important subject to which I would next call your 
attention, is that of the receipts and expenditures for the 
past year, the sources of revenue and the objects of disburse- 
ments ; for full particulars of which, n-ferencc may be had 
to the tabubir statement A., with the account current which 
accompanies this report. 

The ^ros8 receiptt for the year, ending August 3 1 nt, were 
as per monthly statement : — 

For passengera, freight, post-office, rent, &c., $\ 1 7,052 97 

The expcn At wet and fnir chafes for the 

same period were, for current and ordinary 

expenses as follows : 
Ropsirs of road, $8,S11 98 

Do. and aherations of engmes, 2,695 5 1 
Do. do. do. cars, 1,543 51 

Transportation, 19,G60 C6 

Ferry, (exclusive of depreciation,) 9,012 75 
General expenses, (salaiies, &c.) 13,660 03 

$54,382 83 

Or, deducting, m we riioaM, #9,000 paid by the Boston 
MR) P w ^ kie iite il«flre«i Company as theh* portion of the 
cMt«f nMimaJoh^^ the fetiy eoanectiDg the two raiboads^ 



the annual current and ordinary expenses of the past year, 
were but $49,382 83. 

Other facts, exhibited in the accompanying tabolar state- 
ment, claim a passing notice ; from which may be drawn 
some important deductions, to wit : 

The total receipts of the trade between Providence and New 
York City, from all sources, by steamboats and railroad, 
may be stated with sufficient accuracy, in round nambem 
at say $380,000 00 

Of which tl'.ere was belonging to the eommon 
fond, of which we received 3-lOths, 330^^7 1% 

Of outside freight, in which wc have not parti- 
cipated, 30,943 40 

Do. passage money, do. 1 2,362 20 

The average price of passage between Providence and 
New York for the pa«t year has been hut $3 S0> which haa 
yielded us. as has been shown, after deducting T-lCtbs ap- 
portioned to the steamers, the sum of $77,791 30. 

We think it can be shown that 5-IOths of the receipts 
would have been a fairer and a more just proportion ; in 
whicli case, even with the present trade, and surely we may 
with confidence calculate on its increase, our revenue for 
passengers alone would have amounted to $143,905 50 ( 
I swelling our gross recciptii for the past year to 175,413 17. 
I And if the calculation be rortde, as we think it should, 
I with reference to our future prospects, at the moderate fare of 
1 but S4 per passenger between Providence and New Y'ork— 
I and the gross receipts from all sources be equally divided be- 
tween the railroad and the steamboats — the annual income 
of the railroad may Ijc safely estimated at the sum of $190,- 
Ov to $COJ,000 ; from which dedua the maximum proba- 
ble expenses cf ^^60,000, and there remains the net incpme 
of $130,000 or $140,000, equivalent to an interest of 6 J per 
cent, on a capital of $?,000,C00. 

From the foregoing may be inferred the tt»or/A of the en- 
terprise, in our opinion. From the data given, each can draw 
his own conclusion. For all that relates to its coU, reference 
may be Imd to the statement B., submitted by me at an in- 
formal meeting of the stockholders convened in the city of 
New York 1838 ; from which it will be apparent, so far as 
the operations of the Engineer Department affected the cost 
of the work, that if it had to be rebuilt this day little or no 
saving would result on that score. 

Detaining you but a few moments longer, we shall close 
this report with a pa&.sing notice of the considerations which 
we think influence, aii.l should determine the proper fare to 
be charged the traveller on tbe route between New York 
and Uoston, via the Stouingtou railroad. It will be con- 
ceded, that while it certainly is the most expeditious route, 
we are not only enabled to transport by it as cheaply as by 
any other route, but yet in order to insure the general pre- 
ference to which it is entitled, our charges to the passenger 
must not exceed those to which he would be 6ubj<K:t by oth- 
er routes. In other words, the fate must bo the same as it is, 
whether he take the route from New York to Boston, via 
Stonington, or via Nonvich ; with neither of which can the 
direct route by 'steamers tx) Providence compete with the least 
chance of being ultimately sustained. That fare as at pre- 
sent established, is $5 00 ; the question is, is that the proper 
fare ; is it such as probably cffi^cts the object — to wit, the 
greatest revenue ? The distance by either route is upwards 
of 200 miles— say 215 via Stonington, and at least 236 via 
Norwich. Wc know of no instance in the chain of commu- 
nication of which the Stonington and Norwich raHroada 
arc links, even from the interior of (Georgia to Augnsta, thence 
to Charleston, 8. C. thence via Wilmington, N. C, and 
thence by steamers and railroads to the chy of New York — 
in which the fare is less than four cents per mile, while or 
the other hand it ranges up to ten cents per mile, and certain- 
ly on the average \s five cents. From Washington City to 
BaUimore, (40 miles) the fare per passenger is $3 60 ; from 
Baltimore to Philadelphia, and from Philadelphia to New 
York, the distance being in either case about the same as that 
from Stonington to Boston^ or e^ual to the -united length ^ 
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the Stoninglon and of the Boston and Providence railroads, 
the fare is $4 00 or exceeding four cents per mile. With ad- 
mitedly sapertor accommodations on our (the last mentioned) 
route, and transported with despatch unknown on any road 
in the chain, south uf New York, the average price charged 
•teewherc, at least the minimum price charged, would not 
eertainly be an un \ue return to us, nor could it reasonably be 
complained of by the travelling public. Yet it is unquestion- 
ably true, that however reasonable, the charges elsewhere 
may be no criterion for us ; a less price than is reasonable, 
might, and in some instances, in my opinion, probably would 
increase the net revenue ; while in our case it may be not 
only just to the traveller, but conducive to the interest of the 
stockholders, to increase it beyond the present fare. 

My views on this subject arc simply these ; to illustrate 
which, take two cases— a railroad between New York and 
Philadelphia, and our, or a route of which our railroad is a 
part, hetween New York and Boston. 

It is easily practicable to make the jonrney between the for 
mer cities in three hours, and travelling no faster than we do, 
tn four hours. We know the population of those cities, its 
character, the intercourse between them, &c. Suppose the 
journey usually made iti three, or even four hours ; pcrmit- 
jng one to make it, spend several hours, and return the same 
day. It is problematical if the inducement under such 
circumstances to make the journey might not be such as to 
determine multitudes to make it, or not, by the expenditure 
of one or two dollars, more or less; and possibly one dollar 
fere, or two dollars at most,would conduce most to the income 
of Uie road. 

The intercourse between New York and Boston is of a 
diflferent character — rather to than from New York, or 
mainly by the population of the eastern states, and by a class 
of people diffeiing as much in occupation, habit, d&c, as those 
of New England do from those of the Midille Slates, and all 
other states. The inhabitants of the former are generally 
occupied with their business, — from^ttending to which they 
are not to be seduced by pleasure, or deterred from a journey, 
if consistent with their business. To make the journey be- 
tween New York and Boston, or not to make it, is not to be 
determined by the saving, or expenditure, of a dollar or two, 
more or less. They must necessarily be occupied in the jour- 
ney to and firom their homes, at least two days ; and gener- 
ally much longer, and the increase and decrease of fare with- 
in moderate limits U not Ukely materially to affect the extent 
of intercourse. 

It is in this view of the subject that I think the present 
fare too low — unnecessarily so-^and that while the travelling 
public could not justly complain at its increase, stockholders 
in both the Norwich and the Stonington railroads would be 
more adequately recompea<>ed by raising the fere from five to 
six dollars between the cities of New York and Boston. 

In conclusion, I have to remark that, in my opinion those 
who have heretofore regarded with any doubt the complete 
sticcess of the enterprise, may now look forward with confi- 
dence in being reimbursed for every saerifice to which they 
nnay have been subjected at no distant day. 
Which is respectfully submitted, l^ 
Gentlemen, your ob^dt serv't, 

WM. GIBBS McNeill, 

Engineer and ^ffent C^c, 
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7BX£ WBtTE PERS05S — MAIKS. 






1830. 


1840. 


Under five years of age, 


474r 


4933 


Of five and under ten, 


4091 


3954 


Often and under fiaoen, 


3932 


3681 


Of fifteen and under twenty, 


3179 


3114 


Of twenty and under thirty. 


5509 


5721 


Of thirty and under forty. 


3219 


3644 


Of forty and under fifty. 


2036 


2118 


Of fifty and under sixty, 


1282 


1269 


Of sixty and under seventy, 


609 


682 


Of seventy and under eighty, 


201 


271 



Of eighty and under ninety, 

Of ninety and under one hundred, 

Of one hundred and upwards, 



Under five years of age, 

Of five and under ten. 

Often and under fifteen, 

Of fifteen and under twenty. 

Of twenty and under thirty, 

Of thirty and under forty, 

Of forty and under fifty. 

Of fifty and under sixty. 

Of sixty and under seventy. 

Of seventy and under eighty. 

Of eighty and under ninety. 

Of ninety and under one hundred, 

Of om hundred and upwards, 



1830. 

44 

9 



1840. 

60 

6 

4 



28,885 29,265 



1830. 



1840* 



Total number of while persons, 58,581. 




28,747 



1880. 



White persons included in the foregoing 
who are deaf and dumb, under fourteen 
years of age, 

do do do of 14 and under 25 
do do do over twenty five 
do do do who are blind 
, , , C insane & idiots at public 



do 



, J C insane and idiots at pri- 
*^° ^*^ivate charge 



9 

10 
11 
18 



49 



19 

17 
11 
16 

23 
32 



Total number of persons employed in mining, 
agriculture, 
commerce, 

manufactures and trade, 
navigating the oceaii, 
C navigation of canals lakes 
C and rivers, 
learned profedsions, 



do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 



236 
198 



-JCALL'S. 

18.S0. 
2631 
22G0 
1300 
1182 
499 
13 

7875 



FHIE COLOnXD PKB9OK0 



Under ten years of age, 

Of ten and under twenty -four. 

Of twenty-four and under thirty -six, 

Of thirty-six and under fifty-five, 

Of fifty-five and under one bundled, 

Of one hundred and upwards, 



Under ten years of age, 

Of ten and under twenty- Ibur, 

Of twenty-four and under thirty six, 

Of thirty-six and under fifty -five. 

Of fifty-five and under one hundred. 

Of one hundred and upwards, 



15,829 
Total number of free colored persons — 16,926. 



20,334 

1840. 

2743 
2683 
1400 
1162 
645 
6 

8620 



2516 


2627 


2306 


2456 


1417 


1417 


1108 


1129 


499 


664 


18 


13 



SLAVES — MALF.S. 



Under ten years of age, 
Often and under twenty-four. 
Of twenty-fimr and under thirty-six, 
Of thirty-six and under fifty-five. 



1830. 

674 

«56 

257 

84 



8306 



1840. 
449 
671 
174 
53 
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Of fifVy-five apd under one hundred* 
Of one hundred and upward^ 



44 
3 

i£l8 



28 
1 

1576 



FEMALM. 

* Under ten years of age, 
Of ten and under iw^nty'four, 
Of twenty-four and under thirtyrsixy 
Of thirty -siz and under fifty-five. 
Of ifty-five and under one hundred. 
Of one hundred and upwards, 

Total number of slaves, 3205 26 1 3 

Inereaae of colored persons in the State including slaves, 

Total population of the 8tate— 78,120. 



606 


379 


611 


651 


241 


192 


77 


77 


49 


37 


3 


I 



Slaves and colored perwms included in the 
foregoing, who are deaf and dumb 
do do who are blind, 
do do who are insane and idioits ai 

private charge, 
do do who are insane aAil jidiots at 

poblic charge. 



1830. 

8 
12 



1840. 

6 
18 

21 



2;o 



Total nnaiber of pensioners for revolutionary or wili- 
taiy services, 

do of Universities or Colleges, 
do of fitudents in Universities or CoMeges^ 
do of Academies and Grammar Schools, 
do of iBtudents in Academies and Grammar 

Scshools, 
do <of Primary and Common Schools, 
da <#f Scholars in Common Schools, 
do of Scholars at public charge, 
do of white persons over twenty years of age 



who cannot read and write, 



62 

4 

1 
J53 
20 

847 

160 

69.64 

1698 

5291 



1840. 15,008 j 

Free Colored Parsons in New Caade County ; i 

Male, 3484 Slaves^Male, 

Female, 8296 Female, 



300 
246 



JCent County, 

Free colorod persons — 

Male, 2940 Slaves— Male 

Female^ S879 Femaie 

Sussex CottnUf, 

Free colored persons — 

Mala, 2190 Slaves— Male 

Female ' 2136 Fem^e 

Newcastle County — 1830. 

Free colored males 2862 Slaves — Male 

Females 2841 Female 

Kent County. 

Free colored males 2828 Slaves— Male 
Fem^ 2840 Female 

Sussex County, 

Free colored males S3200 Slavee— male 

Females 2273 Female 

Inereaw from 1830 tg 18(10.— ^{ewcastle county. 
Free oolored persons, 1087 

do in Kent county, 154 

Decrean la Snaaaz county, 

Newcastle county— Deerease of slavee 

Kent ooont J do do 

.%Ui|ex coonty 4o do 



•232 1 
1.95' 



844 
797 



464 
330 



304 
289 



1050 
868 



1U 
240 
HS6 
277 



X>fta^art JowmoL 



AutlQUilies of the West. 

There is no portion of the world that abounds more in 
Antiquities than the Western portion of the United States ; 
and many of them are of a nature calculated to awaken the 
most curious conjectures. 

On our prairies are mounds and small eminences of various 
kinds, that seem to have been raised by the hand of ait ; and 
many remains have been dug from the earth that show (hat 
those who inhabited this country before us, of whose histofy 
we have no account, possessed, to some extent, a knowledge 
of the arts. 

In some instaooes, th^pre has been dug from the earth, re- 
gular sMrde end tmmed brick; and in one instance, have been 
found the remains of a walled City; walled with brick, which 
would not only indicate that those who enoe inhabited it, un- 
derstood the art of making brick, but were in fear of aggres- 
sions from other tribes or nations. 

There has been dog up, on the Illinois River, lately, what 
appeared to be the remains of an ancient bladbsmith shop. 
A few days since, a friend of ours handed us in an account 
of some pieces of ware that were dug on his farm, in this 
County, which bore the marks of great antiquity. 

What remains hidden under tlvs fertile soil of Illinois, is 
yet to be found out by the curiosity and perseverance of the 
more enterprising. While Columbus was pbiloeophinng 
upon the existence of this continent — ^while he vras beating 
out into the vast waters beyond which it was not known 
that the foot of civilized or barbarous man had ever trod — 
while he even discovered this continent — while the Pilgrim 
Fathers were landing upon the rock at Plymouth, and were 
fitting themselves homes, thinking that beyond them was 
naught but the Red man— there might have been, in the Far 
West a nation of people, whose history has not been lianded 
down to us and who possessed as we have before stated a 
degree of civilization. I'he appearance of the soil and earth 
for some distance below the surface, seems to indicate that 
there has been a great change in the external a^^pearance of 
this portion of country. 

In this City we have seen petrified sub9tancea» Uiathave 
beien dog up, at the depth of 20 feet below the surface. It 
will be borne in mind that Springfield is not near any large 
stream that would justify the conclusion that thb is alluvud 
earth, any moca Iha^ any other part of our prairies ; and 
from the appearance of the whde eountry, we are led to be- 
lieve that nearly the whole surface of our prabie country, has 
been formed or changed by some mighty movement in the 
great River of the West—the Miasiasippl — Sprit^fdd 
(III,) Cornier, 

Cambrldgre Mass. liaw Scli^aL 

By the late catalogue of this school, it appears that the pre- 
sent number of students is ninety-nine, and we believe three 
more have become connected with it nnce the calalogQe waa 
printed ; making the whole number one hundred imd two. 
Of the names of the gentlemen on the catalogne, it appean^ 
that considerably more than one half of tiiem came from 
places out of Massachusetts. There are firom Maine 10; 
New York 7; New Hampshire 7 ; Rhode lalend 7 ; Gecngia 
and Alabama 4 each ; Virginia 6 ; New Jersey, Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Pennsylvania, 2 each; Vermont, Connecticut, Sonth 
Carolina, Illinois, Maryland, Tennessee, Miasiasippi, Louisi- 
ana and Lower Canada, 1 each. We are surprised that the 
comparative number of students in the Junior dase is not 
greater than it is. It ie certue^ Mndito, that they ahonki 
.onter the school at the begmning of their studies, zadier than 
at a later period. It is often thought to be very neceaaary 
for a student to know something of the pmctice of law ^Mfore 
he^Mgina npon Ae theory, hot it mwanif best to begin tlie 
study of any science in a regular, ^atanatic mansiNr, andir 
suitable instrtwtofs ; and the practice will take care of itarff 
in due tivae.-^Lav Reporter, 



fMTge Sh^ Owners^^Meun, Pollock, Gtlmom-and Co. 
of Olaagow, Scotland, are the owners at this time, aaya the 
London Shipping Gexette,^ 50 ships afloat whieh legialer 
20,S34 tpoa ajad fr^nire 800 aenmen to navigate them. 
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Cejisns of New Hanpsliire. 




] 


1830. 


1840. 




1830. 


1840 






OmciAL. 




Bedford 


1554 


1549 


Mount Vernon 763 


720 


CoL Charles Lane, 


U. S. 


Marshal of New Hamnshire. 


Brookline 


627 


652 


Nashua 


8417 


6054 


hns kindly forwarded to us a table of the late census 


of this 


Dcering 


1227 


1124 


New Boston 


1680 


1670 


State, to which we add the census of 1830. The 


popula- 
4,460 ; 


Francestown 1540 


isoe 


N. Ipswich 


1673 


1578 


taon of the Sute in 1800 was 183,858; in 1810, 21 


Goi&to\^n 


2213 


2366 


Pelham 


1075 


1003 


in 1820, 244,161, and in 1830, 269,633. It will 


)e M«n 


Gn«nfield 


946 


834 


Peterborough 1984 


2163 


popnUtion of 284,481, and that the increase during the last 
tan years is 14.848. 


Hillsborough 
HoUis 


1316 

1792 
1501 


1345 
1808 
1333. 


Sharon 
Society Land 
Temple 


271 
164 
641 


251 
133 
576 












Hudson 


1282 


1144 


Weare 


2430 


2375 








^~ 




Litchfield 


505 


481 


Windsor 


247 


177 




ROCKINGHAM COUNTY. 




Lyndeboro' 


1147 


1033 


Wilton 


934 


1033 




1830. 


1840. 


1830. 


1840. 


Manchester 


887 


5235 


- 






Atkinson 


558 


567 


Newington 549 


543 


Muson 


1433 


1275 


37,762 


42,478 


Brentwood 


891 


888 


NewMarket2013 


2746 














Candia 


1362 


1430 


Newtown 5 1 


541 






— 


- 






Chester 


2089 


2173 


N. Hampton 767 


885 




CHESHIRE COUNTY. 






Danville 


628 


538 


Northwood 1342 


1182 


Alstead 


1569 


1454 


Rindge 


1269 


1161 


Deerfield 


2086 


1053 


Nottingham 1157 


1193 


Chesterfield 


2046 


1765 


Roxbury 


322 


286 


Derry 


2178 


2034 


Plaisiow 591 


626 


Dublin 


1218 


1075 


Stoddard 


1159 


1006 


East Kings' 


442 


551 


Poplin 429 


428 


Fitzwilliam 


1229 


1366 


SuUivan 


556 


496 


Epping 


1268 


1234 


Portsmouth 8082 


7887 


Gilsum 


642 


656 


Surry 


539 


481 


Exeter 


2759 


2985 


Raymond 1000 


989 


Hinsdale 


937 


1141 




1816 


1756 


Goeport 


103 


115 


Rye 1172 


1205 


Jeffrey 


1354 


1411 


Troy 


676 


683 


Greenland 


681 


726 


Salem 1310 


1408 


Keene 


2374 


2611 


Walpole 


1979 


2015 


Hampstead 


913 


890 


Sandown 553 


525 


Marlborough 


822 


831 


Westmorelandl647 


1546 


Hampton 


1103 


1320 


Seabrook 1096 


1392 


Marlow 


645 


626 


V^Tinchester 


2052 


2066 


Hamp. Falls 582 


656 


S.Hampton 467 


462 


Nelson 


875 


835 


. 






Kensington 


712 


647 


Stratham 833 


875 


Richmond 


1301 


1165 




27,016 26,430 


Kingston 


929 


1032 


Windham 1776 


926 














London'ry 


liUtQ 


1556 










~ 


" 






New CasUe 850 


742 


44,552 


45,790 




SULLIVAN COUNTY. 










. 


~ 




Acworth 


1401 


1450 


Newport 


1913 


1958 




STRAFFORD COUNTY. 




Charlestown 


1778 


1722 


Plalnfield 


1581 


1552 


Albany 


325 


406 


Meredith 2682 


3443 


Claremont 


2626 


3217 


Springfield 


1202 


1252 


Alton 


1993 


2002 


Middleton 662 


483 


Cornish 


1687 


1726 


Unity 


1258 


1218 


Bamstead 


2047 


1945 


Milton 1273 


1322 


Croydon 


1057 


956 


Washington 


1135 


1103 


Barrington 


1895 


1845 


Moultonboro* 1422 


1752 


Goshen 


772 


779 


WendeU 


637 


795 


Brookfield 


671 


553 


New Durham 1162 


1032 


Grantham 


1079 


1034 








Centre Harbor 677 


584 


New Hampton 1901 


1812 


Langdon 


667 


615 




19,687 


20,318 


Chatham 


419 


523 


Ossipee 1935 


2170 


Lempster 


999 


941 








Conway 


16J1 


1811 


Rochester 2155 


2431 






_ 


. 






Dover 5649 
Durham 1606 
Eaton 1432 
Effingham 1911 
Farmington 1464 
Freedom* 
Gilmanton 3810 
Gilford 1870 
Lee 1008 
Madbuiy 510 


6458 

1498 

1710 

1195 

1580 

926 

3485 

2072 

906 

489 


Sandbomton 2866 
Sandwich 2743 
Somersworth 3090 
Strafford 2200 
Tamworth 1554 
Tuftonboro' 1375 
Wakefield 1470 
WoMeboro' 1928 

68,916 


2746 
2625 
3283 
3021 
1715 
1281 
1396 
1918 

61,119 


Alexandria 

Bath 

Bethlehem 

Bridgewater 

Bristol 

Campton 

Canaan 

Cofentiy 

Dame's Gore 


GRAFTON COUNTY. 

1083 1284 Landaff 951 967 

1626 1691 Lebanon 1868 1764 

665 779 Lincohi 60 7& 

783 747 Lisbon 1486 1683 

799 1163 Littleton 1435 1778 

1318 1613 Lyman 1331 1496 

1428 1676 Lyme 1804 1785 

441 418 Nash & Sawyer's Loc 17 

54 Orange 406 463 




MERRIMACK COUNTY. 




Danbury 
Dorchester 


785 
702 


800 
769 


Orford 
Piermont 


1839 
1043 


1707 
1067 


Allenstown 


483 


455 


Hopkinton 2474 


3454 


Ellsworth 


234 


300 


Plymouth 


1175 


1283 


Andover 


1324 


1169 


Loudon 1642 


1640 


Enfield 


1492 


1514 


Riunney 


993 


1110 


Boacawen 


2093 


1965 


Newbury 798 


816 


Franconia 


443 


623 


States Land 




4 


Bow 


1066 


1001 


New London 913 


1019 


Grafton 


1207 


1201 


Thornton 


1049 


1045 


Biadlbrd 


1285 


1331 


Northfield 1169 


1413 


Groton 


680 


870 


Wairen 


702 


938 


Canttfbuiy 


1663 


1643 


Pembroke 1312 


1336 


Hanover 


2361 


2618 


Walerville 


96 


6S 


Chichester 


1084 


1028 


Pittafield 1271 


1719 


HaverhUl 


2153 


2675 


Wentworth 


624 


1119 


Concord 


3727 


4903 


Salisbury 1379 


1332 


Hebron 


638 


508 


Woodstock 


^91 


472 


DnnbartOQ 
Epsom 


1067 
1418 


960 
1205 


Sutton 1424 
Warner 2221 


1361 
2159 


Hill 
Holdemesa 


1090 


999 








1429 


1528 


88,691 


42,216 


Franklin 


1370 


1281 


WiUnot 934 


1212 






^, 


^ 






Hennikev 


1725 


1716 








COOS COUNTY 






Hookseit 


880 


1176 


34,619 


36,282 


Bartlett 


644 


706 


Jackson 


615 


584 













Berlin 


73 


116 


Jefferson 


495 


675 




HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY. 




Cambridge 




6 


Kilkenny 




19 


AnAyBnt 


1657 


1665 


Merrimack 1191 


1113 


CarroH 


108 


218 


Lancaster 


1187 


1316 


Antrim 


1309 


1226 


Milford 1303 


1455 


ClariLsirille 


88 


88 


Milan 


67 


386 












Colebrook 543 
College Grant 


743 

3 


MUlsfield 
Northumberi'd 343 


12 


* SepMated from Effingham after the censos 


of 1830 


399 


fvaa taken. 










CdombiB 


433 


620 


Pinkham's Grant 


39 
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Cfmwibnrt Grant 


9 lUndolpk 


143 115 


DaKon 


532 


66 i Sbelborne 


313 850 


Dammer 


65 


57 8tark 


236 349 


DixviUe 




4 StewarUtovn 529 630 


Errol 


90 


194 Stratford 


443 441 


Oorhara 


111 


156 Whitefield 


685 751 


Hmn't Location 




44 Wentnrorth* 


■ Location 25 


Hale*s Location 




6 




Indian Stream 




315 


8.390 9.849 




RECAPITULATION, 




Roekingham 




44,55^ 


45,790 


otranord 




58,916 


61.119 


jHemmack 




34^19 


36,282 


HUlabofOQgh 




37762 


42,478 


Cheshire 




27.016 


26,4J0 


SuHivan 




19,687 


20,318 


Oraftoo 




38,691 


42,215 


Cooa 




8.390 


9,849 


Total 




269.633 


884,481 
269,633 



before. 7%«t eome Toted who oagfat not, we have no doiM 
850 I — hot it is hardly to be presumed that that number weald 
amount to the increase. — ^'lew Hampthire Patriot* 



\ in 10 yean 



14,848 



We are also bdebted to the Marshal for the following in* 
fbrmation : — ** In the foregoing there are 2 make and 7 fe- 
males over 100 years, 94 males and 167 fsmales. be- 
tween 90 and 100. The oldest person is a female 1 10 yeara 
of age, rssiding in BrookAeld. Total number of males, 139,- 
326 ; females, 145.155. There are 67,935 engaged in agri- 
culture. 1.382 in coaMMree, 17.706 in manufactures and 
trades. 497 in naTigation of the ocean — 209 navigatton of 
lakes and rivers, 1,422 in the learned professions,— 1,403 
yenaiontra ( 179 deaf and dumb ; 154 blind ; 177 insane 
and idiots at public charge ; 308 insane and idiots at privale 
charge ; 2 umvarsities and coQeges with 430 students ; 68 
academies with 5,746 scholars ; 2.1 10 common schools with 
81,890 s6hoIars ; only 927 pemonsover twenty yean of age. 
«lm cannot read or write." 

"Coktred persons, males 249, females. 281, who an iir 
chMlod in the Ibregoiag total number.'' 

The populaUoo of the State in 1800 was 183,858 ; in 
1810, 214.460 ; in 1820. M4.16] ; hi 1830, 269,633. The 
papulatioiiinl840is284/itl. The gain in tbe ten yean, 
prerious to 1830 was24»153— thtgamin theksttenyean 
was only 14,848. 

The iDoraaae in tweaty-thaee wMv^einrimr imm^ vis 
Bietar, Newmarket. Salem. D<mr, Oilfoid, Meredith 
Rodiester, Somersworth. Concord, Hooksett, Nortbfudd. 
rktaaeld. Oeabtown. Manebaster, MiUbfd, Nashua, Peien- 
honmgh. Filxwfltiam, Keene, Claramont, Wendell, Bitstol, 
«Qd Littleton, is 15.055, bmng m9re than the muire in- 
0rea$e •fthe State* 
The inciease in fbity-four aerieuitural towna is 7,062. 
Fifty-five towns present a diminution each of over fifty . 
^cisoas. 

It may be remaiked that for a laiiger portion o^ the In- 
eieaaa of the manuiaetoiing towna there will be a 
|Mxiding daerease in most of the towns surrounding 
going to show that the nwnu&cturing viDages engrmw the 
Miinass and popolatios of the towns in their vicinity. 

HilTs Patriot remarks on the decrease of popula^ in 
yprtsmooth and Newcastle^ — 

** Thk shows a diffsrentoonditkmfiom that of most of die 
•amsponding seaports at Maasachusetto and Maine; for m 
IfcMe there has been the greater increase. The iaereased 
Hdbeas of Dover. Exeter and Newmarket, taking away 
the coiutiy bu^ness of Portsmouth, has made her popula- 
1km lees. For the amount of population we believe Ports- 
Month was sever more prosperous than she now is: her 
wealth has undoubtedly mcreased if her population km not *^ 
The population of Portsmouth we venture to say has 
iMver been greater than at the present time. Tbereturnof 
1430 was evidently iiieorrect 1461 votera were chMud at 
pv iMt town meeting— more than 209 more than ever were 



Exportt •/ Charleston and Savannah, — ^The Charleston 
Courier exhibits the folbwtng table of exports from 8oatk 
Carolina and Georgia through their two principal aearports, 
during the laat year : 

Charleston exported the last year— 
*^^i^ }bA.rfa«rtCo«on. 

28%369 
13^200 from Georgetown. 



3U1,669 total, at #30 the bafe, 

19,310 bakis Sea Islands at $75, 
100,000 tierees of Rice, at $20, 

Total, 



$9,047,070 

l,458,t50 
2,000,000 

$12,605,320 



Exclusive of domestic prdduetioos of minor consideratkNi. 
but whk^ if included in the estimate, wouM swell the ex- 
port of South Csrolina, to at least $13.00.000. 



Savannah exported the last year— 

I bales of Short Cotton. 



199.842 foreign. 
76.299 coastwise, 
10.537 from Darien. 



286,678 total at $30 the bafe. 



$8,600,340 



8,108 Sea Islands, at $75 the bale, 609,000 

50,000 casks of Rice, estimated at $80, 1,000,000 



$10,208,340 



The exports, therefore, of South Carolina and Georgia 
nearly the whole of which pass through the ports of Charles- 
ton and Savannah, amount in the aggregate to $23,208,340. 



RtcuTOBD, Tiogl Cok, N. Y., Nov, 28. 

Messn. Editon. — ^I obeervcd an article in your paper 
headed " Mammeth Potato^ stating that a gentleman from 
your city who settled on a form in Illinois last Spring, had 
raised 7^ bushels of Rohan potatoes the past season from 
four of the tubera ; and that one of them wdghed 3 lbs. and 
9 oz. Now gentlemen, permit me to tell my story. About 
the 20th of May last, I planted one peck of the Robans on 
less than 10 rods of ground, putting two cnros in each hiU, 
the hills being about the usual distance of planting ; and 
from that piece of ground, I dug 3C bushels of large pota- 
toes, two of which weighed 3 lbs. 8 oz. and one of which 
weighed 3 lbs. and 9 oz. or l3ie precise weight of the Ilii* 
nois Mammoth. 

Youn reqMctfully, 

J. H. STEDMAN. 

Journal of Commerce, 



^erw Siemnboat Line, — A joint slock company has been 
formed in Newfoundland for establishing a steamboat line 
between St Johns in that island, and Halifax. It is to have 
a capital of £25,000, of which three-tentha are to be reaerv- 
ed lor Nova Scotia, two-tenths for England, and the rest to 
be taken in the island. 
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The Newaik Daily Advertiser of yesterday devotes nearly 
two colomiis to the pobtication of the iDteiestiog statistios 
collected at the late census. The following table compares 
the present population of each county with that of 1820 and 
1830, and shows the nnaber of members of the Aifsembly 
to which each is entitled undei the apportionment bill of the 
states — ComnterdaJ jidverliter. 



CtmtieM. 



1820. 



laio. 



»-|^::::^i8,i78 n4u 

Essex 50,793 41,928 

Passaic (not formed.) 

Morris 31,368 23,580 

Wasren . . . (not formed.) 18,634 

Sussex 32,752 £0,349 

Someiset 16,506 17,689 

Middlesex . . . .21 ,470 23,1 87 
Hunterdon . . .^8,684 31,066 

Mercer (not lot med^) 

Monmouth . . . 25,038 29,233 
Bmrfinglon . . . 38,888 31 ,066 
Gloucester . . . .23,039 28,43 1 

Atlantic (not formed.) 

Polem 14,022 14,155 

Cumberland . . 13,663 14,091 
Gape May.... 4,365 4,945 



1840. jfesetnblymen, 
13,350 2 



9,436 
44,637 
16,721 
25,841 
20,566 
21.760 
17,451 
21,884 
34,798 
3*^17 
32,873 
83,836 
25,445 

8,726 
16,035 
14,362 

5^34 



1 

7 
2 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
5 
5 
4 
1 
3 



Total... 377,545 320,799 373,273 58 

Increase in 10 years to XHSO^ 57,204; do. in 10 years to 
1840, 52,473. 

176,942 

173,782 

250/34 



Free white males. . . 
Do, lemalea. 



Free colored males. . . 
Do. females 



.10.730 
.10,240 

20,970 



Deaf and dnmb, whites 164 

Do. colored 14 

Blind, whites 131 

Do. colored.. 36 

Number of persons employed in mining 786 

Agriculture 55,365 

Commerce 2,521 

Manu&cturers and trade 26,1 64 

Navigation of ocean » « 1,298 

Of lakes, canals and rivers 1,615 

Learned professions 1,578 

Total 89;H)7 



Insane and Idiots, white 363 

Do. colored 77 

Over 100 years, whites 8 

Do. colored 16 

Number of pensioners 448 

Colleges 3 

Students in colleges.... 444 

Academies and grammar schools ^ 

Stodentsittdo. • 3,998 

Primary and common schools • 1,305 

Scholars in do 51,335 

Scholars at public charge 6,925 

Whites over 30 years, that cannot read and wnle. . « 6,350 



The following tables, which we have compiled from the 
information furnished by the Daily Advertiser, will give 
eome idea as to ttie bnsincas and valne of the products oi 
New Jersey * 



. Manufattureij ^c. 

Capital Men ^Pro- 
invested, employed, duet. 
MaonfiKHirw, dec. of iion.. #1,764,820 2^7 



OtherMetals 15,000 33 

Salt 500 1 

Granite, maible and stone. . 10,700 121 

Confectionary 500 3 

37 paper manufactories .... 503,900 380 

Printing and binding 105,90'J 1 98 

8ropewalkg 37,305 60 

Carriages and wagons 645,524 1,813 

31 glass houses and 4 cutting 

shops 300,500 815 

32poUerie8 185^0 122 

Machinery "^ 933 

Hardware, cutlery, drc . . 123 

Small arms, 2,010 pieces. 71 

Manufec precious metals > 1,102,889 60 
do various metals . 130 

Granite, marble, ke. . . , . , 16 

Bricks and lime J 573 

48 fulling mills, 80 wooUen 

manufactories 31 1,950 

2 foreign traders, 8 commis- 
sion houses 99,000 

1513 retaU stores 3,834,915 

87 lumber yards, Ac 402,970 

Internal trampoitation, &c. 204,900 
205 brick and stone, 867 

wooden houfies built. .... 
Ships and vessels built. . 
Furnitott) manufiictured 
69 flouring milk, 505 grist 

mills, 586 saw mills, 21 

oil mills 3,268,850 

Ftsheries^-^products of 1 ,1 34 

barrels pickled fish, 12,000 

gallons sperm oil, 80,000 

whale and fish do, $74,000 

in whalebone, dec ft3;275 179 

Manufectures not enumerated 1 ,49 2,658 
Total capital investetl io 

manufectares 12,128,913 

^gricuhzire, &c. 



$39,55» 
bvsh. 60^ 

#36,031 

i,ooa 

561,200 

93,075 
1,393,440 

518,600 

256,607 

765.050 

92,525 

65,500 
405.955 

io,ooe 

376,805 



419 , 430,7ia 



133,605 



1,286 
453 

3,113 
514 



1.106,79g 
304,240 
179,133 



1,290 8,477,095 



1,900,895 



Stock. 
Horses and moles. . .69,769 

Neat cattle.. 219,548 

Sheaf m^bS 

Swine 359,051 

Poultry, (value) .#412,487 

Crops. 
Wheat, busheb.... 774,023 
Barley do .... 13.601 
Oat» do . .3,096,516 

Rye dd ..1,636,576 

Budtwheatdo .. 865,970 
Com do ..4.8U.S81 

Potatoes do ..2,074,118 
Flaxseed cto .. 18^763 
Ctoveneed do .. 1,637 
Tim'yseedde .. 1,177 

Hay, tons 336,496 

Hemp & flax, tons 33,710 
Flour Urrelff made 940,797 



Cropik 
Wool, peands .... .366,575 

Hops do 4,430 

Wax di 10,01^ 

Tobacco do 1,923 

Silkco'nsdo 1,966 

-Sugar do . . . . • 
Valooof prodvets 

dairy ....|»,315,676J 
Do do^orebai^.... 562,869 ^ 
Do do homo made 

goods. 198^46 

Wine, made. gals. . . 9,416 

vafoefke, 9u% 
VaNie pfoduee, mar- 
ket gardenhig . .$352,565 
KuFseries and flo- 
rists. »r,iir 

Men employed • . « . 1,900 
Capital ^24^t« 

/ «rs«tf«r ^^ 

Yalae of IniBber -- #397,85* 

Tar, pitch, Ao. Wn«l« .*. SfSOtt 

PotandPeatLAahes. 2 

Skins and Fnn,talae.. - 20,000. 

Wood sold, ootde 34ii^344 

Other pvodoetions, valno 14^5 

Men emptoyed *••« 446 

la; Y. Tlm». 
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0EN6U8 OF NEW YOWC 



[DSCBMBVB, 



From the JV. Y. Sittr ami Timet. 

Comparative Censiui oftlie Slate of M. T. 

The returns for the Southern District are taken from the 
U. 8. Marshars booki in this eity ; those from the Northern 
District are copied from the Auburn Journal, for irhich paper 
<hcy were furoiithed by the Marshal of that District 



CwntUt. 1840. 

Albany 68,546 

Allegany.... 40,920 

Broome 22,349 

CattaragUB..28.S03 

Cayuga 50,362 

Chantauque. 47,641 
Chemung*? 20,731 
Tioga J 20,350 

Chenango ..40,779 

Clinton 28,178 

Columbia... 44,237 

Cortland 24,605 

Delaware ...35,363 
Dutchess ...57,147 

Brie 62,163 

EsMX 23,611 

FranUtn.... 16,450 
Foltont.^.lQ^^Q 

mery j . * 

Genesee 59,640 

Greene.... «30,446 
Hamilton... i,907 
Herkimer... 87,378 
JelTersoa ...61,054 

Khigs 47,613 

Lewis 17,849 

Livingston.. 35,7 10 
Madison 40,007 



1830. 1 Counties, 1840. 1830. 

53,520 Ontario 43,501 40,167 

26,276 Orange 50,733 45,366 

17,579 Orleans. . . .25,015 18,773 

16.724 Oswego . . ,43,820 27,104 

47,948 Otsego . . . .4Sr,4 12 61,372 

34,67 1 Putnam . . . 12,826 12,628 

27 HftO Q"®*'"'- • • •30»324 22,460 

'•'''"iRcnsselaer . 60,303 49,424 

37,238 Richmond .10,985 7,082 

1 9,344 Rockland . . 1 1,874 9,388 
39,907 Saint L*rw- 

23,791 1 rence 66,693 36,354 

33,024 Saratoga . . . 40,540 38,679 

60,926 8chenectadyl7,233 12,347 

35,719 Schoharie. . 32,251 27,902 

19,287 Seneca 24,868 21,041 

1 1,312 Stcnben ...45,992 33,851 

Suflblli 32,4 69 26,780 

48,595 SolliTan . , . 15,630 12,364 

Tomkins . . 38, 1 1 3 36,545 

62,147 Ulster 46,724 46,550 

29,525 Warren ... 1 3,470 1 1 ,796 

1,324 Wa8hington41,095 42,636 

35,869 Wayne. . . .42,160 33,643 
48,516 Westches- 

20,536 ter 48,687 86,456 

14,958 Yates 20,442 19,009 

27,719 

39,037 2,434,135 1,919,132 

49,362; 1,919,132 



More than one-sixih of Oe pofNibtiMi of 1^1 Stafle raade 
on the Islands on the Atlantic co«t, t'nf 

Long Itland, 
Counties. Population, 1840. 1830. 

Kings 47,613 20^35 

Queens 30,354 22,460 

Suffolk 32,469 26,780 



110,406 

Staien Island, 
Richmaiid 10,985. . 

Mianhatkm hland* 
New York 312,932.. 



69,775 



7,082 



434^23 



Monroe 64,912 

New York .312,922 202,589; 
Niagara ... .31,1 14 18,485 Increase 

Oneida 85,327 71,326 in ten 

Onondago ..67,914 68,974! years . 515,003 ' 

Population of the State at variouo periotk* 
laeO.... 586,050 
1810. . . . 959,049— Increase in 10 years 372,999 



1820.... 1,372,812 
1825.... 1,616,468 
1830.... 1,9 19,1.32 
1835.,.. 2,1 74,5 17 
"^1840. .,2,434,195 



10 
5 
5 
5 
5 



.413,763 
.243,640 
.«)2,674 
.255,385 
.259,618 



Itemo in Census of 1840. 
Population of Northern District — 44 counties. . 
do Sottthero do 14 do •«, 



•While 
da 



Total. 



.58 



.1,209,408 
.1,173,163 



.1,682,509 
. 751,626 

2,434,135 



Free oolorad mals*. • . 
do femalee. 



Total. 



.2/?.863 
.26;;98 



2,382^71 



50,26! 



Staves 

Nvmher ctf" pensionera for leyofncionaiy or mifi- 

lary service*. 4,033 

Ifomber ei white peraons over 20 years of age 

who cannot read and write 43,871 

Nnmbef of scholars at pabUc charge 26,869 

NiNBber of scbolara in common schools 501,918 

Nmnber of students in academies and g r a uM U ar 

■cboole 34303 

Hanber of aesdenues and grammar schools. . . . 502 

do Primary and common do .... 10,870 



Imports asd Exports, 1839-40. 

We learn from the RqKWt of the Secretary of Iha Tfan- 
aery, (which w» shall publish entire in our next ffonber,) 
that the bxforts during the year ending September 30tii 
1840, are computed to have been 1131,571,950, wbidi » 
$10,543,534 Don than in 18S9, and a laiger amount than 
was ever before exported since 1789. 

Of the exfiorts only $17,809,333, were of foreign origin ; 
#113,762,617 domestNV ^eing $6,845,937 mon than in any 
previous yesT. 

The iMPoars were about $104,805,891, bemg less Aan 
those of the preceding year to the amonnt of $57,286,241. 

** The difference between our exports and imports hae 
usually been in £ivor of the latter. Several yeara ago it rang- 
ed that way about seven millions of dollars anaoaHy ; bat of 
tale, the average has risen to near twenty milioaa aMMaRj; 
the excess of imports having been, in 1836 even, $61,316,' 
995, and in 1839 $41,063,716. But during 1840, the ex- 
traordinaiy occurrence of a reverse In this state of things 
has token place. Such a circumstance as the exports at aU 
exceeding the imports, is believed to have happened pievi- 
onsly only six times since the Constttudon was adopted; and 
then, never to an extent beyond $7,?1 6,831, l^ow. bow- 
ever, without any inflation, sFiid in some important aitidea 
under a contraction of prices, the excess of exports is not 
only more than ever was known before, but quite threefold 
greater, being computed to equal $26,766,059.'' 

Upon examining the tables published in vol. i. p. 22, and 
vol, ii. p. 32, we find diat these six years in which the ex- 
ports exceeded the imports, were 1811, 1813, 1821, 1825, 
1827, 1830. 



Tbe questfim of a joint-stock Bank, with a ca^tal of 
$2^000,000, is under discusnon at Havana. 



We tender our tlttnks to the Secretaries of State of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Missouri, for sundry documeatsi 



♦ Chenrong county token from Tioga in 1836. 
f Fulton taken from Montgomery in 1838. 
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JVMi» lAtf S€tr€t4vry •/ 1A0 Tretuury, •» fAe State •/ the 
FtnamecM, 

TbIASDBT DsPARTMEIfT, 

December 9^ 184(K 

Hie unJersigniiMl reflpecCTuffj iuBmiU to CoDgrest the fol- 
lowing report oh the finances : 

He ba» greet pleeture m announcing thai diuiBg the pre- 
lent year the expenditures have lioon stjll further red'uood \ 
and, though the revenue has not proved' so large as usual, 
all the public engagements have been met with promptitude. 

The Receiptt and Meant for 1840. 

f. The leceipte and means for 1840, ezclnatve of trusts 
nd the Post Office have bee» as follows : 
The available baknoe in the TFeasuij oD' the 1st of /anu- 

ary, 1840, is computed to have been $d,346;H» 00 

The data oft whidi this eonelttsion rests, 
•oanected with tfie actual leeeipts and eXf 
'^pendituree in 1830, and with the unavailable 
oondiltOB oi ft portioii of the publie funds,, 
nay be seen in the statement annexed. (A, &.)^ 
Ottring the firat three quoitere 

•C the pfesent year the net^ 

receipts iVom eostoms 

were - . - UQili69Ji94W 
During the same period 

the receipts from lands 

wen ^ « . . 3,630,217 2& 
Miscellaneous receipts for the 

same time ^ . ^ 77,660 9^ 
Estimated leeeipts for the 

fooith quasteifrooMH these 

- . 3,800;000 00 



l^ese mdte the aggregate of 
ordioaiy receipts for the' 



a£^ 



Ithe estimated recMpts el^ 
piincipal and ii rte rest ia 
1840,'O«C of what was due 
from former dqweit banka^^ 
hut not available on the 1st 
#f Jemiaiy last • • 950,000 00^ 
md also the estimated re^ 
eeipis fi<om\he fourth bend' 
of the United Sutee Bank 2,500,000 OO 
Dei horn th» issue of Trea^ 
suiy Betes instead of others 
vedeemed^ • -r . 5,440^000 00^ 



1^407,763-01 



Afgregat* frem ttieae 
tional sources 



8dd#^ 



8,790,000 00 



This wiKmeiw the total meamr in 1840, m 
aseertainedandesthnated * - 43a,Sd4,51^ 01- 



It is pirbper to rematic, that about $700,000 of the sums 
computed to be received* withm the year, from the banks 
tbore deecribed, have not yet been ascertained to be pakl ; 



and if, contrary to ^zpeetation; there should b^sr foihiTe to 
pay any part of them until next ^eBr,-it will' make a differ^ 
ence to that extent in the preceding results. 
The Expendttvi^e* for 1840. 

II. The' expenditures foi- 1840, ezdusive of trusti and^ 
the Post-Office, haVe li^n as follows :' 
For the first three quarters : civil, diplomatic^ 

and miscellaneous . - - • $4,118,248 ti 
For the same' time; military -^ ^ H,750JS^ 52 
For tlie sam« time, naVal ^^ . ^ ^,630,9^16 SH 
Estimates by this Department (thohghlugher' 

by the others) fol^ all expenses during the 

fourth quarter 5,000,000 00 

These malie the aggregate of cunent tx* 
peases for the whole ye^ - • • 22,489,849 51 

Add for funded debt and interest for tfiat of 
the cities of the District of Columbia dur- 
ing the year, aseertained and estimated 100,000 00 

SedemptioD of Treasury notes, inehidtni: 
prtneipdE and interest, aseertained durintp 
the first three quMten . . ^ . 3,629,806 61 

Bstsmate of notes that will' be redeemed in 
the fourth quarter - • . ^ . 425,000 00 



Thk will 
or expenditures of 



MTcgete 
aRUnds 



of paymeiite' 



26;643,656 12 



an- available balance of money in' 
the Treasury on the 3lst December, 1840, 
eemputedtobe - .- • . . 1,590^55 89 

#:8^a4^l2 01 

The londiron fiaml, eonaidend no» available for publie 
{Purposes, at the commencement an wdl andoee of ths pre- 
sent year, are described particularly in the statenHMT un^ 
ncxed: (B > 

Previous to the dose of the year, should Congress pass 
aiiy new appropriations which may be immediately expend- 
ed, an adtlitional charge to that extent will thus be impoeed 
on 1840'; and' if amounting tb any considerable sum, it 
might prudently be accompanied by some provision of new 
means stiOTcient for ittf pay iri^tl 

Public Debt. 

. in* Thecoftditien of the public debt next demands con- 
on. 



. A|» exhibit of the particulars of it, whetherlunded or un- 
funded, and of the paytnents made withiu'die year on ac- 
count of both, is annexed. (D dt E.) 

I^robably none of the foroier kind of debt exists which is 
due, exee'pt what has been forgotten^ or the evidence of it 
mislBid ; as all ever claimed, whether inonrred in the Revo- 
lution, or since, has been promptly dischaiyed. It Is fortu- 
nate thai no new debt of a peimanent chsraeter has been re- 
cently created by the General Government; and the undsr-^ 
sTgned, for reasons formerly explained, which need not be 
here repeated, has uniformly considered it sound policy never 
to incur one in time of peace. But it will be recollected 
that Congress, by an act passed in May, 1836,-engaged, un- 
der special conditions, to make payoMntof a debt d^ from 
the dties of the District of- Columhin to«ertuin iodividiide^ 
abroad; 
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The principal amounted to $1,500,0 JO, and was to be 
paid in yearly instalments of $6U/;00 each, beginning the 
let of Janaary, 1841. But the interest was payable quar^ 
terly, and, diinng the last four years, has been regularly dis- 
charged by the Treasury. 

Within the present year, notice has been received from the 
agent of the creditors that payment of the first and subse- 
quent instalments of the principal is desired to be made, 
when due, with punctuality. To insure a compliance with 
that wish, it will be neceasary, besides meeting the interest 
quarterly, to advance $60,000 of the principal at the com- 
mencement of the ensuing year ; and the residue must bo 
paid, in like amounts, annually hereafter, till the whole is 
discharged. 

The canal stocks, assigned to secure these payments, can, 
by the terms of the agreement, be sold to aid in reimbursing 
them. But, in the first instance, the money is to be taken 
/mm the Treasury, under existing laws, which appropriate 
sufficient to discharge all outstanding debts ; and a sale, if 
able to be made afterwards, must probably be at a great sac- 
rifice. Congress may therefore, in its wisdom, think furtlier 
legislation on the subject expedient. 

This is all the funded debt not due, and likewise all of it 
not paid, except, as before explained, the inconsiderable por- 
tions never yet demanded. 

In reapect to the unfunded debt : such small parts ks were 
created previous to 1 837, and still remain unsatisfied, must, 
it is presumed, be in that condition from some accident, which 
has prevented a request to be made for payment 

Nor has any of it, which was incurred since^ fallen due, 
without being dischai^ged whenever claimed. 

The whole balance of the four emisatons of Treasury 
notes made since October, 1837, which was outstanding on 
the 1st instant, amounted only to $4,433,823. This is but 
$1,675,488 more than at the close of 1839, notwithstandmg 
the great decline in our revenue since, and the unexpected- 
ly large expenditures of <^ appropriations connected with 
the Florida war, and the further adjustment of claims in be- 
half of Indians. 

Had these events not happened, less even than that amount 
of notes would have Iteen issued, and the Treasury might, 
with ease, have redeemed within the year all that were out- 
standing. 

It could have done the same, also, with most of them, had 
Congress, at the last session, passed the declaratory act con- 
cerning tl\e tariff, modified the system of drawbacks to cor- 
respond with the existing duties, and adopted the proposi- 
tions mode for graduating tlie price of the public lands, as 
well as forming new land districts. 

It nrast be gratifying to Iram, however, that, though in- 
commoded by the failure of those measures, and the unex- 
pected circumstances before enumerated, the Department has 
been enabled, by other means under its control, to redeem 
every note presented, and to pay, with punctuality, all debts 
that have fallen due. 

The credit of the General Grovcrnment has thus been pre- 
ferred ao high, that, instead of sacrificing its securities at 
large discounts, as in this and foreign nations some have 
been oompelled to do with public stocks, the Treasury notes 
bnve continued at par during t!ie year, though never bearing 
an interest hig^ than 5 2-5 per cent, and sulject even to 
the stoppage of that, after sixty da} s*" notice. 

In fine, on a review of the whole subject, our situation 
Mspeoting a puttlic debt of any kmd will be found a most 
iivovad one. Regarded aa an indication either of the good 
■(«(B of the mtionat credit, or the ample resources of the 
General Government, or the discreet legislation relative to 
ite IKml ooncems, k wtH be difiioiA to discover many eras 
aero proapenme in these respects, whether in the aunals of 
thif or ai^ other eavntiy. 

Eoeptrtt and Imports, 

TV. The expovtt and imports within the year endhig Sep- 
^' 31^.1840^ nbMi eti«Ml striking pecuGarities.— 



I While the foreign commerce of the country conatitutes the 

i chief basis of the revenue of the General Government, and 

is indicative of the extent of our surplus produce, the sta- 

tistical returns in refation to the subject must excite constant 

attentfcm among statesmen and political economists, as well 

' as merchants. 

I The exports during the year are computed to have been 
I $131471,950. (F.) Thb amount is qmte$10,543,5d4 more 
I than m 1839, notwithstanding the reduced price of some of 
' our great staples, and is larger than ever existed before in 
our history. 

Of the whole exports, only $17,809,333 wore of foreigit 
origin. This \e(i those of domestic origin at $1 13,762,617, 
being $6,845,937 more than in any previous year. (G.) 

The imporU during 1840 were about $104,805,891.— 
This shows the great falling off from the previous year of 
$57,286,2 41 . It furnishes, likewise, the principal explana- 
tion of tlie extraordinary diminution which has occurred in 
the revenue from customs; a doninution, however, which 
has been caused, in part, by evasions of the laws, new judi- 
cial constructions left uncorrected, and the payment of too 
large sums for bounties and drawbacks, under an omis^n 
in the existing tariff to reduce them in a ratio equal to the 
reduction going on in the duties. 

The diffcrenrf^ between our eitports and imports has 
usually been in f,ivorof ibc laltor. Bcvoral years ago il tuT\g- 
ed that way about srf veil utillbne of dollars anniiafly ; but of 
late, the averai»c hns risrn lo ncnr twenty millions annually^ 
the excess of inifi^^rts h.i.int? been, in 1836 even, $6Uj16,- 
ft95, and in IfiSi^ ^il ,003,7 1 G. But dm'mg 1S40, the ei- 
traordinary occufronce of a reverse in tliia glaic of tbmgs 
has taken place. Such h circumBtDtice as the c^^qiori? et nil 
exceeding the imports, u believed to have happaniNj previous- 
ly only six Umcs e;itice the Constiiinrltin wan adopted; and 
then, never to an ejttrnt beyond $7,91 G,83L (F.) Now, tuaw- 
ever, without any iufltition, and in some importaul jirticks 
under a contraction of prkcs* the nx cess of exports is not 
only more than cvit was known before, but quite Ihreefold 
greater, being computed to equEil $2 6,7 6^,0 5 9. 

This excess having failed to produoe the usoeY correspond 
ing Increase of imports, but, on the contrary, having been 
accompanied by a diminution never prevtqusly equalled in 
amount, except under the influence of the embargo in 1808, 
the whole matler furnishes another proof of the hazardous 
fluctuations in the chief source of our present revenue, 
which Congress has been requested so repeatedly to guard 
agamst by some permanent provision. 

It is also a strong ilhistratien of the probability of the 
conjecture expressed in the last annual report, tliat tiie coun- 
try had become alarmingly indebted abroad ; in part on or- 
dinary mercantile credit, but chiefly on stocks of eerpom- 
tions and States. 

To meet what would soon be doe for interest alone it wae 
then supposed would require twelve or thirteen milliona of 
the exports; and which, in that event, would of course furn- 
ish no returns in imports. Theeame result most follow yewr^ 
ly, till the old stocks are redeemed, unless new ones can, 
for some time longer, be sold, and diedlflicQlty be thus de- 
ferred, though merely at the expensa of incraasingthe whole 
ultimate indebtedness. 

But it is a source of great satisfaetion to witneas the in- 
dications which the unprecedented amount of exports, dtti» 
ing the last four years, has given of the continued prospetity 
of the country. 

Notwithstanding some depreasions In particular hranciieo^ 
of business, or in particular places, the general preepeiity 
has been such as to create a Dvge surplus of products, an^ 
to enable us to send abroad immenae and increased vahiea 
of them, however great complainfei hanre been ae to htm 
prices. 

These official records are some of the most authentic tests 
of truth, amidst oontradictOTy oonjectuffs on topics like tiMseb 
They show that we have been able to spare, in exports of 
domestic productions during the last four yeara, quite $408,- 
894,743 in value ; while in no previous term of that lengtli, 
sinee the adoption of the Constitution, have they exceeded 
$359,447,622. Except m the hut two series of four jears^ 
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thflgr liAve neiFer gone beyond $230^6»749; or not two- 
thirds as high as from 1837 to 1840. (G.) The whole 
tonnage of Sie country has aUo advanced within the four 
years past, more than 2UO,O0J tons. 

Seldom indeed, if ever, has the navigating interest, one of 
the great exponents of our wealih and increased commerce, 
been so prosperous as within the last twelve mouths. 

It is true, that a portion of the increase in exports may 
be attributable to some alteration in the habits of the com- 
munity, not connected with additional wealth. 

The disposition in families to rely less on their own re- 
sources, and obtain more by means of mercantile exchanges 
abroad as well as at home, has, without doubt, grown more 
mpidly of late years than formerly, and tentkd to augment 
both the imports and exports beyond what the real increase 
in the amount of products would indicate. Yet the great 
excess of exports during the last few years, over those of 
previous times, cannot all have arisen from th^e circam- 
stances. Granting, however, that some of it has ; the con- 
sequences to that extent, and in another view of the subject, 
are not so well calculated to excite gratification. The in- 
creased dependence which the chan^^e of habits, in solUug 
and buying so much more of whut U couriUiiiLJt htib! occa- 
sioned between difTererrl ct*untri*^j* and thmc engaged in dif- 
ferent avocations, as well as iho incrcaiwd credit thus de- 
manded through many new ramLficaUonj^^ and the ^eator 
subjection thus produced of almost: evciy pyrauit to the evils 
attendant on fluctuations in prices], on h^nk rxpan&ions, ai^d 
revulsions in commerce liA^e probably Gxert-isec! an iitlliieiiE^e 
on the events of the luat f jar y^ .us not iDC4>n^irLt?mlilt? iii>r 
salutary. Combineil whh ach^r aiuiiRs, thoy must ccrtsiaiy 
have tended to effect j wiJt^ uiii'I Ljrtfiivorable nltcratmn in 
public manners; and nmy, in time, iiilUct au injury on the 
morals and character of the nation, which will more than 
counterbalance all the gains in wealth. 

Ettimates of the lieceipis and ExpemUhiret for 
1841. 

V. The estimates of the receipts and expenditures for 
1841 next demand attention. 

The actual receipts and expenditures in that year can, of 
course, be so regulated by Congress, through new legL-'lation, 
as to reach nearly any amount it may deem proper. But 
the undersigned can neither increase nor diminish them ; 
though a duty is devolved on him, in respect to the subject, ) 
while at the head of the Treasury, which he now proceeds 
to perform — of presenting soma opinion concerning tlie i 
amounts to which, under the existing laws, and the calls of 
the different departments, they are likely to attain. | 

He will further suggest any general changes which ap- 
pear to him expedient, as well as any new means deemed ' 
necessary to meet all the burdens, which, it is apprehended, ! 
may be imposed. I 

The estimates for the ordinary receipts and expenditures . 
in the ensuing vear differ some millions from what will be ' 
actually received and expended in the present one. i 

It is calculated, however, that the difference will be what i 
is always most dcsiralile, — some increase of the receipts, and 
a further diminution of the expenditures. 

The estimates for the latter, in the pre«ient year, were made 
less than those of 1839 ; and the results have corresponded. 
Indeed, it is a cause of much gratification that the expecta- 
tions heretofore cherished, of materially reducing the public 
burdens, have been verified to so great an extent. Thus, the ; 
expenses of 1838 fell below those of IS37 ; while the ex- 
penses of 1839, notwithsttnding the continuance of tl;e 
Florida war, were nearly eight millions below those o( 1833; . 
and it is expected that the expenses of 1840 will be from 
two to three millions still lower, or quits ten millions less | 
than those of 1838. 

They woidd have been nearly twelve millions less, had 
not that war continued, and unusually large paymentu been 
made to Indians, under old appropriations. | 

It is believed that the ordinary expenses of 1841 ought 
Co fall some roilliontf below those in 1840, as the pensions 
have dimmished by deaths, fewer Indians remain to be re- 1 
moTed, several expensive public buiUin0i liave been mosily 



finished and hostilities with the 8eminoIes must be nearer 
to a close. 

More details concerning the estimates for the next year 
will be proper, and will illustrate the correctness of some of 
the preceding results. 

It may be stated, from the best data in posse^on of this 
Department, that the receipts, under the existing laws, will 
probably be as follows : 

From customs ^19,000,000 

From lands 3,500,000 

From miscellaneous 80,000 

Add the expected balance in the Treasury, 

available on the 1st of January next - 1,580,856 

The aggrregate of ordinary means for the 

next year would then be ... 249160,865 

There will be nothing more, either of princi- 
pal or interest, due from banks, which is 
likely to be made available, except about 220,000 

A power will exist, under the act of 31st 
March, 1840, to issue Treasury notes till a 
year from its passage expires, but not to 
make the whole emission outstanding at 
any one time exceed five miUioBs of dol- 
lars. 

This will furnish additional means, equal to 
the computed amount which can be issued 
at the dose of the present year, being 
about 342,618 

Hence, there may be added, from those seve- 
ral sources, ao much as to make the whole 
means for die next year . - - 1iMil,723,473 

On the other hand, the expenditures for 1841 
for ordinary purposes, if Congress make 
no reduction in the appropriations request- 
ed by the different departoaents, are esti- 
mated at 19,250,000 

This would leave a balance in the Treasury, 

at the close of the year, equal to - • 6,473,478 

But certain payments must also be made on 
account of the funded and unfunded debt, 
unless Congress authorize contracts to be 
formed for extending the time of their pay- 
ment Thus, there will be required — 

On account of the funded debt, chiefly for 

the cities of this District - - • #149,200 

For the redemption of Treasury notes, if all 
the others be issued which can be under 
the present law, as then the amount return- 
ed within A. D. 1811, will probably not 
exceed- - - - . - • - 4^500,000 

#4,^49,200 

Estimated balance in the Treasury at the 
close of the next year, affer all payments 
whatever #824;i73 

Thus it will be seen that if the whole of thsas ehargts, 
both ordinary, and extraordinary, should be required to be 
extinguished in 1841, the estimated means will ha sulficient 
for that purpose, but may not besides, leave so large a bal- 
ance in the Treasury as is convenient and useful. The best 
mode of obviating any difficulty which might arise from that 
ciicumstanco will soon be considered by itself. 

For some further general view of the grounds of the esti- 
mate of the expenditures for 1841, it will be necessary to 
advert a few moments to the new and old appcopriations 
iirom which those expendituies are to be made. 

The new ones, proposed by the different departments for 
tlie service of 1841, amount to $16,621,520 2& 
Viz: Oivii, diplomatic, and miscelianeous. .$3,460,740 13 

MUitary.. 7,736,440 34 

NavaU.... c .v.. ^,44MP^ »1 
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iflUng Uwf wUl become chargeable on the TreasoiQr (hniog^ 
the next year, in jruds u fiollowa; 

Ftr ordinary p\tip9te9* 
immij -.-..... ....,...*«64/»0 

For other purpooet, 

PabTic 4^, inclodtng ioterett and first inatal- 

mei^ for the "DUtrict of Colambia 149,200 

Bedeeming Treaiaiy notea 4^00,000 

Theae would make the new diargea, for onlinarj por- 
poaga, onder both new and permanent appropriationa amonnt 
to #17,485^20 28. Bat, indodhig the pubKe debt aad the 
md amp ti on of Treaamj notea, theae chargea would be #22,- 
184,720 28. (H.) 

It will be pereoired, tbaM^sre, that the a g gr e ga te of actual 
Mpenditorea doriag 1841 baa been computed to be |(1,764,- 
480 higbar than the eaiimated amoont of «ew and perma- 
nent iq yro pri atlona. Thia is done not onty becauae aome 
am^ oraraighta •have deabileai occurred in the latter, and 
■lul»TOid^b|e omiaaio na , aa vmII be aeen by the fiotca, 4Mit 
aomo new private >bill8 graMing nooey, may be paaaed -by 
Coogreaa, vaA a greater proportion oi the outstanding ap- 
jropriationa at ^be end of 1840 (though vedneed as much 
aa thr«e or four^niUioaa leaa than at the end of M39) may 
be expended in 181 U than will be left unGxpanded of 4he 
new abiargea imposed. Theae last two items are aaoally 
computed to equal each other. The Departments calculate 



ftnaad ifant^he eatnnnlewS pv0Wlarg0r,4niteMOva 
than erents will-verify. 
T%e^ievienBa fium lan^ ronat continoe to ba lower 4BMer 



the preaent laws than migfat otherwise be expected, ' 
Ikatpeilionof tha^vMtaaleela 1«85 and 1836 which were 
made to apecidalofa, amat for aome yeara longer come into 
ihe market in competition wi(h ^ CSoremmeot; and the 
eawgr aiiott to Texaa, as WtfU as the codtiDnance of the sus- 
pension of specie payoKnts br ^le -banks over nroch d dM 
West and 8ouA Wast, is i4»ff to operate in}«rionaly aoma- 
wharlonger,thongfa pToba hty with a larce much d imiuiah e d ^ 
In respect to tiM estimaiea for ex p en ditoi e a , it need only 
be o b ee i te d here, that any eensi d ef a ble addition made by 
CangMM to tha new appropriations called 4br, would requhe 
a p e o f iiio nof ftnfther means to meet them, eorrespeading in 
ameant; and any diminution in tboae appropriationa would 
alao reduce in a similar manner, the amount of meana athe^ 



Bett mode offipoidiug <mff inequality between the antiH^ 
pated receipt* and expetidiiMreo, either in 1841 or 1843» 

Vn. It is proper to advert next to the beat mode of avoid- 
ittg any inequal^ between the anticyated receijila and ex- 
penditures, either in 1841 or 1842. 

It has already been shown that die whole amount of re- 
ceipts in 1841 wOl probably be sufficient to discharge afl 
ordinary expenditorea, and those parte of the outatandiag 
debt, funded or unfunded, whidi may become doe. But the 
preservation of a suitable balanoe in the Treasury may ra- 

^ , r q^An more -than what will probably be left after aatisfying 

that |i6,661,123 of the old appropriations will be required other purposes. The raising of any sum for that object in 



to complete the -purposes originally contemplated by them, 

'Xhay -propose to apply about $3,749,904 oif them to 
,tha aervice of the enraing year, without re«appropriation ; 
^id the reaidue, amounting to $138,878, it ia expected will 
go to the surplus fund. They estimate the whcte of them 
at the close of the year te*be $40,549,906. 

Yf. A 'fow more explanations of other grounds for the 
aetimatea of receipts and expenditures for the next year may 
be uaefuL 

' 4t will be noticed that tha estimates for bedi are founded 
pfineipaliy on the exiating laws. Should Congreas there- 
fore ah^ the taritf, ao aa to tncwaae or reduce the dutica, 
tha expected aiMMmt of receipts roust of cobtm be varied in 
that proportion. 

So it roust beuf Congress makes any esaential change in 
respect to the public landa, and either paaaea a graduation 
biU, and createi new land districts in which surveys are ready 
for large aalea, aa this would increaae the immediate receipto; { 
or U^ on the other hand,4t ahould distribute the proceeds of 
the salea among the Stotea. as that would diminiMi the reve- 
nue applicable te the purposes of the General €rovemment, 
and r«!der a raaort to new<tezatioa, an inereaaed tarifl) er a 
loan, indispensable, to the extent of the diatribotlon. 

The estimates of tbe receipts from customs have been 
leaaened somewhat, becauae the importation of certein articlea 
.paying a duty will, in 1841, be partially postponed to 1842, 
tn consequence of the gredt reduction in the tariff on them 
which will take place in -the -latter year under 4be existing 



1^44 eauid, however, be obviated 1^ authorizing a contract 
to-be made, under proper restrictions, extending tha period 
of payment for a por^m of the temporary liabilities foiling 
due in that year. Yet, in the opinion tk the undersigned^ 
the Jbest joDode of providing for,tbif cay would be, without 
either an extenaion of this jilod, or a loan, or a further iaaue 
of Treasury notes, or a change in the tariff; but roierely by 
lessening die appropriationa for the service of 1841 below 
the estimatea, or by pasaing auch declaratory dauaee as to 
tbe present tariff, and such acts as to the public iands, aa 
have heretofore been urged on tbe considcratiqp of Con- 
gress. 

The arguments 4n fovor of some further diminution m 
our expenditures, and the general items in which the reduc- 
tion is considered most compatible with the public interests, 
were so ftilly exhibited in the last two annual reports as to 
render a repetition of them unnecessary. 

It was then believed that the laws could be altered so as 
to admit of aafdy curtailing the appropriations at once, to 
such an extent that the expenditorea need not exceed. In the 
aggregate, seventeen or eighteen miHions yearly. After 
more of the pensions terminate, and the removal of tha In- 
diana is completed, they could be tienefictalty contracted to 
even 4eas -than tliat amount Such a reduction as is first 
adverted to aeems, therefore, proper to be adopted now, since 
it could be effected without the probabiTity of injury to any 
useful national esteUishment, would promote public fri' 
gality, and supertede the neeeBAiy either of higher tarifia, 
direct taxes, or permanent debts. 

If that cannot be done, the secondaiy measures .before sug- 
iiaim— maa uiwruHc&a wuim wuv mmutw rciunieu on scTvnti goflted, audi as a declaratory act to enforce the preaent tariK 
artielea, and aome beneficial operation anticipated from the a suitahfo aiodification of the drawbacks and bountiea ; and 
•ladependeni Treaaory in checking specolatien. I the passage of bills gtadaating the price of public lands, as 

On the contrary, the revulsions in business which bare well as creating aome new districts for t$e sale of them, 
oc^irred since the middk) of 1889, and deeply affected ^ would be hkely, if taking eflbct early, to yield a suttabla 
revenue of sorpe other countries as weH aa our own, and the j supply in ^ course of the year. 

protracted suspension of specie paymento 4>y many of the | It will be observed, however, tfiat though under either of 
banks, which has continued over a large part of the United ! theae arrangementa, enough mi^ be obteined within the 
Statea since October in that year, will probably terminate 1 whole of 1841 for the objecto contemphted, yet note dot or 
aaott, by the salutery reaction of great commercial prindplea; sufficient proportion In the first quarter; becauae, by that 
and that event must be accompanied 4>y a considerable ia- time aN the measures are not ^ely to go into ftsH operation, 
ereaae of imports and duties. The amount of the latter, nor much of the anticip^ hiereaae to happen jn tha ac- 
tharefore, baa been estimated higher than the actual receipta tud receitits of duties under existing laws. Untisiially 
)n the preaent year, but not so high as they were in 1839 by | h^vy eapenaes will also fall on thatquarter in thenext yaat^ 
about two millions, nor so high as many anticipate they will ; In additkm to a ftill portion of most of tba cutrent azpeiaM, 
|{a. B«tif tfia banks dp net qwedily taatuna, it is to be ' and Ifae whole pcMon paymcnte for tha tot ^M of llw 



Bo have they been on account of the greater proportionate 
and drawbadES which are now returned on several 
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year, and one-tbird, (^a mSfion, w more, for all (he anmial 
fishing bounties, there will be imposed on it most of the 
diarges fi>r the whole year connected with the session of 
Congress and private bills as well as large payments for 
taking the censas, and Iw the first instalment of the debt of 
this District ; sereral of Ihem as early even as the first day 
of January. 

From these circnmstances, and the consideratiens that aH 
which is doe from the banks may not be then paid, and that 
the balance in tiie Treasary, under the poli<^ adopted by 
Congress of late years, will of necessity be saiall, while the 
inctnalions and inequalities are very great between the re- 
ceipts and expenditures in different portions of the year, to 
wfaach we are constantly exposed from causes, that have on 
former occasions been explained at length, it must be obvious 
fhat entire safety requbres a conditional power to be season- 
ftbly conferred on the Executive to obtain at any time widifn 
1841 audi subsidiaxy means as may be needed fin* a few 
months, and as may be sufiicient to enable the Treasury 
imnctually to discharge, during that year, all the tiaMlitbs 
imposed by Congress. 

There is another contingency under the existing laws, as 
t<^utics, which requires attention, with a view to be pro- 
perly prepared for it ; .though legislation concerning the sub- 
ject is not necessary so early as in the other case, because 
the event on which it depends cannot actually happen till 
theyear 1842. 

Thus the progressive reduction of the present tariff^ which 
has been going on since 1833, will aAer December, 1841, 
take efiect to a much larger extent than heretofore. Nearly 
two nuUions and a half of dollars will then be deducted at 
oi)|e. 

On file first of July afterwards, at least two millions and 
a half more of duties will be removed ; making an aggre- 
gate, in six months, of quite five millions. If the imports 
Uien should not differ much from those in 1838, this would 
leave an income from them, not probably exceeding ten or 
eleven millions of dollars yearly. It will therefore be neces- 
sary to make corresponding reductions in the expenditures 
of 1842« or seasonably provide otherwise, in some perma- 
nent manner^ to supply any wants likely to happen from 
this cause. 

Should Congress conclude that such reduction in the ex- 
penditures cannot properly be made, and that the imports 
jbr 1843 will not increase beyond those in 1838, the amount 
of the deficiency would, in those events, probably difier but 
little from five millions. Such a deficiency would, under 
these circumstances, be likely to become permanent, and 
may be considered the first of that character which will 
occur under the tariff act of 1833. 

The idea that such a deficiency in time of peace ought 
to be supplied by issues of Treasniy notes, or by a loan, 
has never been entertained by the undersigned. Nor can it 
be countenanoed by any sound principles either of finance 
or political economy. The inquiry then recurs, what other 
mode would be more eligible 1 When we possessed an ex- 
traovdinaiy surplus, it was considered prudent by Congress 
to make deposits with |he Sta^, with a view to be seturned 
in an exigency, rather than to invest a portion of it safely and 
productively, so as 4e be realized in such an event U would 
therefore be consistent with that arrangement to recall, in 
1813, such part of the sarplus, as may be then needed. 

That eourse, however, appears not very likely to be adopt- 
ed, since the former power given to thb Department to re- 
call these deposits has been taken away by Congress. 

Another practicable mode would be to resort to direct 
taxes. But this is so unsuited to the genera! habits, and so 
!ineongeniaA to the npinions of most of our population, (hat 
its adoption is not to be anticipated. Seme other permanent 
resource must then be looked to. The dioice will probably 
rest between the large reduction of expenditures, with the 
other accompanying measures before specified, and some ex- 
tensive modification of the present tari£ Explanations 
have beretofbre been given by the undersigned m favor of 
the funner course; and it would probably prove sufficient 
to meet the emtigency, if the reductioo be pushed vigor- 



ously, and especially ft the imports after 1641 shall exceed 
those in 1838, whidi is regarded as probable. 

But Congress may not coincide with him in opinion on 
these points, «nd, for covering the contingency, may con- 
sider the adoption of some permanent diange in the tariff as 
preferable, and as not too early at the present session, to 
give full notice of its diaracter, before going into operation, 
in order that the different interests okmi afl^ted by it riiaN 
have time to become gradually adjusted to its provisions. 

In that event, it might be supposed that the undersigned 
had avoided due responsibility, and a timely disdiarge of 
duty, if he were not prepared to offer some views concerning 
the details, as weH as general principles which he deems ap- 
plicable to such a change. He has, therefore examined the 
subject, and is. ready to present the results at any moment 
either House of Congress shall express a wish to that effect. 
But he refrains from submitting them without a special re- 
quest, because some doubt exists, under circumstan<!es wbicih 
can be properly appreciated, as to the delicacy of his dU- 
eussing a measura at this time, which the Legislators may 
not consider it necessary to act on till a new Congress as- 
sembles. 

Independent Treaeury, 

Vnr. The mode of keeping the pobKc money recenfl^ 
established by Congress, has thus far answered the expecta- 
tion of this Department 

The numerous labors, perplexities, and delays of putfing 
a new system into operation, have been mostly overcome, and 
no losses whatever are known to have occurred under iu 

Some of the provisions in the law are deemed efcjectiona- 
Ue in their details, and are respectfully recommended to 
Congress for revision. But they are not supposed to affect 
in the sHghtest degree any principle involved m the measure. 

Thus, the ordinary cleiks authorized are numerous enough, 
yet a principal one is needed at New York city, with such 
compensation as is usual at a place of so large and important 
husiness. 

On full inquiry, it has been found also that no site could 
prdbably be purchased for the orection of an ofilce at St. 
Louis, which would be more suitable than a lot now owned 
by the Uniked States; and it may be, under a fnitber ex- 
amination which is in progress, that no new building could 
be erected on that site, which would prove more economical 
and convenient, than one which can be purchased already 
erected. A suitable change in the appropriation on that 
subject is therefore respectfully recommended. 

A provision is needed likevrise in case of vacancies, from 
any cause whatever, in the offices of receivers-general and 
treasurers. One has formerly been a«(ked in relation to col- 
lectors of the customs, in cases of removals and expirations 
of the terms of oflSce, toprevent an interregnum in the dis- 
diarge of the duties. Thk might properly be adopts as 
to them, and extended to receivers-generid and the TreasoMr 
of the Ifnited Slates, as well as of the Mint and hs branehea, 
in all Instances whatever of vacancy or temporary inabHity 
of the principal. Perhaps the least oltjectionable mode to 
effect the olject would be, to direct that the chief derk of 
all these officers should, in such cases, and where no othet 
legal provision now exists, be authorized and required to dis- 
charge those duties, at the risk and under the responsibil^y 
of the principal and his securities till the vacancy is filled, or 
the disability removed. 

In consequence of some defects in the phraseology of this 
penal parts of tbe act, a new clause extending them to iff 
disbursing officers of eveiy character under the General Go- 
vernment would be judicious. A further provifion alro, ra- 
specting the places of deposit, by disbursing officers, of money 
not in the Treasury, but drawn out and put into f hdr hanon 
for making payments, appears necessary. 

The keeping of such money is now regulated by the ad 
of 3d of March, 1 809 ; and if it'is intended to bring it withfli 
the operation of the late law as to money in the Treasury, tt 
seems proper to do so by an explicit enactment 

Tbe section requiring disbursing officen to sell thett' drafts 
for specie alone, though certain proportions of paper are 
allowed to be received for all public dues, •PPftrs not to he 
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in symmetry with those other provisions. The general in- 
fluence of Uie preisent system is believed to liave been thus 
Aur salttlaiy. The trae standard of value has been rendered 
more familiar, coniidcnco has been increased in its stability, 
prices have gradually risen, business Improved, and exchanges 
altered greatly for tbo belter. 

If something has been or may be lost in convenience, 
(which is not unlikely,) by the increasing disuse of a paper 
currency for public payments, much more will probably be 
gained by tlie ciicumstiinces before enumerated, as well as 
by the greater security in the use of specie, the more stable 
Talue inoparti^d by the present system to property and labor, 
and the strong check established by it, not only against de- 
fiilcations, but against bank expansions, excessive specula- 
tions, and commercial fluctuations. 

Even any inconvenience attending this change in the 
eunency used, if found particularly embarrassing, can bo 
overcome hereafter, and the system still maintained, should 
Congress feel disposed to adopt the measure which was 
suggested for that purpose by the undersigned in September, 
1837. 

Such a measure would oAen furnish every advantage of a 
circulating medium, easy of transportation, of the highest 
possible credit, and at the same time requiring an equal 
amount of specie to be employed, (though in deposit,) and 
without subjecting any of the fiscal affairs of the Govern- 
ment to that legal dependence on corporations for their man- 
agement, which is 80 objectionable in many respects, as never 
to have been attempted in the management of any of its 
other aiTuirs, civil or military. 

The topics of the condition of the banks of the Union ; 
the State of the currency ; the proper places of deposit for 
the public funds, and other matters immediately connected 
with them, have engrossed a considerabie portion of the an- 
nual reports from this department for several years. 

But the keeping of the money in the Treasury being now 
separated from the banks, and the kind of money to be re- 
ceived and paid out fixed by new legal provisions, it is not 
oonsidered material at this time further to discuss these mat- 
ters, than to submit the general remarks which will be found 
mt the close of this communication. 

Miteellane9U9 topics connected with tlie Jinancet. 

%SL Some miscellaneous topics connected with the £- 
nanees deserve a brief notice. 

The various measures heretofore recommended to Con- 
gress by the undersigned, and which have not yet been 
finally acted on, are again respectfully recalled to its atten- 
tion. 

Without recapitulating them, it will be found, on a refer- 
enoe to former reports, that many of the subjects possess 
much importance in a fiscal view, and every years experience 
has strengthened the conviction of the usefulness of early 
action upon tliem. 

It afibrds me pleasure to state that, sine; the last session, 
the Neapolitan Government, under its treaty of indemnity, 
has paid promptly another instahnent, which this department 
has been enabled to have remitted home early, and distribut- 
ed among the claimants. 

The situatioa of the General Land Office, and its opera- 
tioos withia the year, will be submitted separately in a few 
days. 

Six old land districts have been recently discontinued, 
under \\m act of June 12^ 1B40. It u believecl ihut same 
others might cconomtcaUy and u^fuU^^ be abolished by Cun- 
gFej«> though not earning within the provisiicsns of that law. 
Such m lh« oHicc at Qr£«ndjuri;, Louisiana. One district 
m Indiana, iucludirtg the capital of the Stale, is thought, 
from its peculiar posjllcpu, to r^gquire special Ic^istaiion to ex- 
en^pt it from the operaiion of tht^ late tbct 

Thin occasioii i^taken« nbo, to renew the recommend a Ui^ns, 
before presented by \hh di^pRrtmont to Congm^s and the Jiin- 
propnate GommtlleeSf fur thc^ dUcontmuanciEr of certain o(d- 
oers now employed in the collection iif duties, whose further 
services* it has been UcUeved, could be safely dispensed wrth, 
in consequence of the n^duction In business of late years it 
the^di£lficenl |»lace« where they Mri; slatiuaed, Thsy iuylu^ 



some collectors and naval officers, and several survejon 
amounting in all to eighteen, but whose offices cannot be 
abolished without new legislation. 

All the subordinate custom-house officers, which it is 
competent for this department, without such legislation, to 
dispense with, and whose situation was in other resp«4s 
similar, have already been discontinued, including, within 
two years, more than fifty officers^ and, besides those, five 
vessels and boats, with nearly one hunidrod men, in the 
cutter service. In about forty other cases, the compensation 
of officers and lightrhouse keepers has been reduced. 

General character of tome of our financial operaiion9» 

X. In closing this last aonoal report of the undersigned 
it may be expected that he would advert, for a moment, to 
the general character of some of our financial operations 
during tlie period of his connexion with the Treasury D^ 
partment. 

Though emplityed in diiSerent executive offices nearly tea 
years, he has been connected with the Treasury only from 
six to seven of ihein^ 

During this term, there hki^ occurred much to uvince the 
great fiscal power, as well 09 proispcrity of the Unlon^ Some 
reverses have, al times, overlakeu the rashneBa displayed *bj 
parts of the community in certain branches of business, and 
have extended their ad^enstj in^ucnces to the revenue de- 
pendent on lli^m. BtU the period and the country, as a 
whole, have been almost unexampled In proep^rous develop- 
ments. 

Thus, in re.^pect to our reeeipts. Notwithstanding the 
unusual revuhiontj ui Imprtrtsi on two occadoi^, so geaaMy 
lessening the ri'venue ; nutwiihsatanding^any losses susfainea 
in those crises, by the GuvGrnmetit, through oJTicerB^ banlis^ 
or merchants; and nolwithslAnding the bieniibl reduction in 
the duties, whk^h hn.i by law Le^n constantly going on, ss 
well as the renjission of s*^veral millions to railroad corpora- 
tions, and under new judicial nonsUuctions ; yet ourcnndi- 
tion has been so flourlfihing^ at to yield a revenue during 
that time sufficient^ after all ihose deduetion^t (Q accomplish 
the following important results. It has ensbled the Treasu- 
ry to meet the current e^fpcnditures of tlio Government^ as 
well as the extraordinary ones by Indiaii wars;, treaties and 
other costly mftttusea^ and^ without imposing any new taxes 
or higher tariff^ Nnd ivilhout any new funded debt whateTer^ 
but extinguishing ronslderable remnins of the old one, and 
paying the inttTeat on that assumed for this Diitrlct, to esTd 
the unprecedented surplus of more than Iwenty^elght mil^iions 
ofdollars, anddeposHthe same with llic States for aafc-kcep- 
ing till needed by the iho Gerjoral Government, 

The only pcf rnanenl aid In eflVcting this, beyond the W- 
ceipts from ordinary sourcesi, has been the debt due from the 
United Stales IJank, of about eight mliUnns, and the Treasu- 
ry notes now outfllnndinif, ctjual to nearly four and a half 
millions. But during that pcriixl, a sum nt>l far from the 
first amount hsis l>een opplie^J to the discharge of the princi- 
pal and interest of iho old funded debt ; bo that towards the 
payment of all other expensejf, onjy between four and Hvq 
millions, beyond what wb» temporary, and what ha* already 
been refunded or adjusted, have been received from ary ex* 
traneous source whatever. 

It follows, therefore, that the curteDt revenue, notwith- 
stsnding all reductions, has been adequate to defray both the 
ordinary and extraordinary demaiMis, and, after taking ^m 
what is deposited with the States, su&ient to extiogotsh 
every kuMi of imiebtedness created on account of the General 
Govemmeikt during the sane pcMriod, to lei^e op h^nd the 
large balance of nearly twenty-four ooillions. 

It is true that the available sums in the Treasury at the 
commencement and close of the period in question will pro- 
bably prove difierent in amount; but if made equal, a sni^ 
plus would still be left, which is likely to exceed seventeen 
or eighteen millions of dollars. 

Beside this recorded evidence of the prosperity of the 
coontry and the fiscal ability of the General Government in 
those years, it is gratifying, amidst many misspprehensions 
concerning the subject, to reflect on another circumstance 
comiected with our fiiuAcial opecationk, which ha* «Im ^ 
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r of hiftofj. It M Ihif : Tbougli dMd(ut» c/f ^ 
the akl of a United Statai Dank as a fiscal agent during that 
period, and baffled by various unremedied imperfections in ' 
the lawa eonnacted with the finances, aa well as embarrassed I 
by two suspensions of specie payments by many of the State 
banks—one still continuing; yet the Treasury has been able to 
make its vast collections, transfers, and payments, with 
promptitude, and in most cases with fi|>ecte or its equivalsMt. ! 

8ome correct judgment can be fSmrmed of the oxtent and | 
difficult of these operations, whan it is leoollectod that the | 
whole^swns which have thubeen collected, without deduct- 
ing fnictioiis, added to those sums which have been paid over ' 
chiefly by another class of officers, have exceeded the extra- , 
ordinary aggregate of $360,000,000 and been dispersed over 
a territory of nearly two millions square miles in extent It , 
is, moreover, ascertained that the whole losses within the 
same time by defaults, large and small, and in all kinds of 
ofiices, will probably not equal half of one per cent, on that 
amount ; anid however official daUnqnencies may, in some , 
casos, have inevitably been aggravated by the unprecedented i 
speculations of the times, and by great revulsions and failures 
among banks and individuals, tlMse l ossss will not be one- j 
fourth so large, in proportion to the amounts collected and , 
paid, as in some previous terms, when the system under a i 
United States Bank was in full operation. 

A few words may be proper as to the expenditures during ' 
ihe same period. Though they were of necessity augment* | 
ed by some of the cifenmstances before mentioned, two Indi- ; 
an treaties only, out of a large number, havmg already in- ! 
volved us in the expense of neatly twenty-three millions of i 
dollars ; yet the aggregate of all has been much reduoed since | 
the influence of those causes and the impulses of an over- . 
flowing Treasury have diminished. The expenditures have | 
fisdlen yearly since 1837, tiO they are now only twenty-two \ 
and a half millions independent of any debt aud trusts, and ' 
are supposed to be in progress to a still lower amount. I 

The undersigned has earnestly urged a more rapid reduc* 
tion. He has considered the great safeguard against a too i 
^lendid central government, which would constantly threat- 
en to overshadow all State independence, and attract the am- 
bition of most of the friends of State Rights from humbler 
paths of frugality and principle into the danling vortex of 
higher patronage, honors, and emohiroents. While the 
stimulants to excesses shall continue to lessen^ nothing wHl . 
be necessary to insure the further success of an economical , 
policy, but perseverance in retrenchments, wherever they are ! 
practicable without injury to the public interests. The re- 
movals of Indians being mostly finished, and the chief causes 
of frontier wars extinguished, unless new objects of expend i- ; 
ture be selected, or a great enlargement given to some already ' 
existing, the whole amount must, of necessity, contract j 
hereafU>r very rapidly. The same result will be further pro- > 
moted by the deaths of pensioners, increasing through ad- : 
vanced age, and the completion of many public works, as ; 
well as by persisting in a firm [loKcy lo avoid the wasteful \ 
expense of unneoessary foreign cotttsions, and to refrahi 
from those lavish expenditures for certain domestie objeoU, 
over which the jurisdiction of the General Government is 
often questionable, and which always open the widest door 
to extravagance, favoritsm, and corruption. 

One of the greatest evils to the pubKc servico, as well as 
to the security of private business, during a part of the above 
period, has consbted in the fluctuations to which both bore 
been subjected. 

With only a single year intervening, and whhout any 
material chmige in the tarifl) or any whatever in the price 
of the public lands, we have seen the revenue from ordinary 
sources suddenly vary from nearly fifty millions annually to 
eighteen ; and, on two occasions since, vibrate to the extra- 
•xdinary extent of nearly eight and eleven millions yearly. 

The transections of individuals upon which our revenue 
Spends, must of course, have imdergone an unusual change 
at the same time. 

The imports fell within two years, in tho case first refi»- 
red to, from near one himdrod and ninety millions to one 
hiuidrod and fourteen ; and in the single year just piMisd^ 



fett almost sixty miHions. 8ueh inflationrund eoMiaefiontf 
must be destructive of all confidence in calculations for the 
future, while the causes of them shall conttirae to opeme 
unremedied. 

What wei9 those causes T 

They will be found to have been ehiefly connected widk 
the abuses of banking. On the occasion first referred to they 
were the superabundance of a fiotitioos medium of circula- 
tion, with the attendant overtrading and speculations in 1 836 
and the eonsequcnt suspensions of speele payments in 1837, 
as well as Ae disastefs and scarcity of any mediuffl till the 
latter part of A. D. 1838. Then another expiuision eom* 
menced, extendmg into 1 8.>9, and accompanied by another 
increase in imports of neariy fifty millions^ which ended again^ 
in the contractions by banks, suspensions, and oommerciat 
reverses, which have suddenly reduced the imports of 1840 
more thitn one-third, and in many places augmented serioui^ 
ly the embarrassments before existing from simihir vacillation* 
in the paper currency. 

How hi some impirudcnces abroad, at (be same time, simi'^ 
lar to these, though in a country enjoying any advantages 
which can result from a National Bank, may have augments 
ed the evils here, by means of the intimate moneyed relations 
between us, need not now be discussed, though probably 
their influence was large and unfavorable. 

The causes first named were, likewise, in full operation 
here in 1616 and 1817, and were succeeded by many of the 
same deplorable consequences in 1819 and 1820. One fol- 
lowed the other as inevitably as the ebb of the tide succeede 
its flood. 

The great principles of trade can never be long vlohited 
with impunity; and any fictitious or unnatural excess o( 
credit soon ends in revulsions, as the essence of legitimate 
coounerce consists in an exchange of values for each other, 
or of vidaes for what truly represents values, and can bo 
readily converted into them. 

All business otherwise becomes a mere game of faaxanf ;^ 
specuUoion must enter into every affidr of life ; riches and* 
poverty will be dependent on the merest bubbles; prices will 
change ofttfner than the wind ; reguhmty in receipts and ex-^ 
penditurcs be impossible ; estimates for* the future, whether 
is public or pikato matters, become mere conjectures; tarifis- 
require yearly alteration to meet thcfluetuationsof burinessr 
and the community be kept under the constant excitement 
and depression of the hot and cold fits of a violent fever. 

The first remedy sought in 1816 by the ef^ablishmont of 
a National Bank, was supposed, during a few ensuing yearv;. 
to have aggravated those evils; and the next remedy, adopted 
in 1834 fay a liigh tarifif, did not prevent the low prices and" 
bankruptcies of 1825, which covered the country with wrecke^ 
and ruin. 

Undoubtedly, the best relief on such occasions is te be* 
found in removing the eause of the disease. 8o far as »*• 
gards the General Government, this was attempted in 1897, 
and since, by gradoally withdrMirhig from the use of bankr* 
and their paper m iu fiscal operations, so as neither to stfrnu* 
late nor contract their issues by other influences than ordinary 
business ; and by urging on those, wh& might find their em- 
ployment sometimes useful, a closer regard in doing it. to the 
safe and sober influences of tho univeraal laws of trade, as 
well as an inflexible adhertnce lo the constitutional standard: 
of value. 

While the General Government shaH continue to pursue 
such a course, it will mitigate and check the evils which 
others produce, and which they alone, under the limitations 
in the Constitution, are able entirely to remove. At all events^ 
it will fiiithfully perform « moroentourdntj, and exhibit m 
useful example for imitation. 

In ft period of peace and cooBfunativa exemption ffom ^n^ 
lie debt, as well as firom serious difficulty in financial op«a- 
tions, it would hardhr seem proper to attempt more by as-^ 
sumptions of doubtful powers, and by forced ronstructions- 
in favor of measures liy no means certain, if adopted, nol to 
aggravate rather than dimioiih existiog evils, and net «e- 
produce others of a character still more dangesQUK Mmh 
less can it be considered rsspeetful either to 8tate rights or 
the people^ and o«rt»inly not^^ocnpetenty in the opinien.of the 
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uodeMifiMd, lo>exer6Me such powers by creating moneyed 
oorpoimtione among them, which many of their number hwe- 
nepoatediy denounced as unconstitutional, and the authority 
to establish which was originally refused rather than con6ded 
to the Genr^ral Government by the people and the States 
tlMt formed it. But some other powers expressly conferred 
can, withoul question^ l>e exercised further (han has yet been 
done by Congress, and in such a manner as to produce Tery 
beneficial cenee()ttences upon the currency. Still, it ia hoped 
they wiH never be pushed sa as- to* trespass on ground redly 
doubtful under the Constitution, and prevent the Slates from 
ooDtinokig to exercise ail the legitimate authority they now 
possess as to banks and debts, however much it may be rc 
gretted that public o[anion has not yet run with more strength' 
against the abuses of both, and led to their prompt correclion^- 
It is not proposed at this time to go into the consideration of 
ftrther details on those points. But the danger to be guard- 
ad against now, seems to be rather of an opposite character 
from that of overaction by the General Government in the 
ax^cise of its excess powers. On the contrary, apprehensions 
exist that it may not continue firm in the support of all which 
has already been accomplished in connexion with the cur- 
leiiey. If it should not, and should thus not aid to correct 
in any degree the rashness of many to force something like 
a formidable steam power into all kinds of business, without 
due guards to pveveot constant and fatal explosions, myriads 
of individuals, as well as some corporations and States, arc 
likely to be overwhelmed in still wider ruin, and will ere- 
long probably look to no escape except the application of the 
sponge of a general bankrupt law to all private liabilities, and 
4im unconstitutional assiMnptioi^ of the pnbhc ones by the 
General Government, se as to tax oppressively those portionv 
of the comnMioity who have any thing left to pay for the 
iesaes and fulUes of the rest. 

A remedy which has been adverted to by some, and whicb 
consists in the creation of more credit, to cure the mischief 
of an existing excess of credit, or the 4brmation of larger 
denks ¥rith like power of abuses, in order to- correct smaller 
ones, must usually aggravate the evil; and therefore, where it 
IS free from constitutional objections, may, in point of ex-- 
pediency alone, well be discountenanced. 

A plan of free banking, adopted by the Stater, properly 
guarded and secured by provisions similar to those recom-' 
BKoded by the undersigned as long ago as 1836, with such 
others as refiection and experience may sanction-, appeavs far 
prefefable. But, independent of that, no changes in the 
present syaCem, as to banks seem worthy of strenuous exer- 
tkmsy except those whose direct object shall be to makesafer, 
te restrict, control, and regulate better the institutions that 
already exist rather than to incorporate more. Above all^ 
should public efforts be directed to strengthen the certainty 
ni prompt specie payments as to all notes out, and of a nearer 
approach to uniformity in the amount of issues in similar 
steles of trade ; and of specie on hand, instead of multiplying 
them lor speculation or (tupidity, and thus keeping up a 
aoccassinn of expansions and- centiactions, which will only 
inflame the existing disorder^ and render the continuance of 
gnat flttctnatioos in all public as well as private al&iis un* 
af eidable, endless, and ruinousr 

With much respect, 

LEVI WOODBURV, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
To the FeseiMEHT of the Senate of tba U. 8. 

A. 
Be9$ipi9 and ex^diturer •/ the United Statee fir the 

year 1839. 
Buteee ia te Treaeury on the 1st of January, 

1S39. $36,S91,196 94 

BUKitrs. 

Cuslens .|33,137,924 81 

.... 7,076,447 95 
247,50^ 10 



Brought fbtwM #30,461,881 3e 3«,89M96 94 

Treasury notes 3,857,276 »! 

Trust funds .• r,020,868 35" 

SSfi40ja25 99 
I>edact unavailable funds 
carried to the credit of 
the late Treasurer, and to 
the debit of sundry banks^ 
per act of 3d March 1 837 

1,458,782 93 
" ■ 33,881,^2 89* 

70,7W^9 83* 

ZtPBNDlTUBXSi 

Civil, miscellaneous, an^ 

foreign intercoune ^,9 18,187 58 

MiUtary 14,266,860 34 

Naval 6,225,002 75 

$25,410,050 67 
Public debt, including in- 
terest on Holland debt.. 93,251 17 
Treasury notes redeemed, 

inchiding interest 11^01,111 9Q 

Trust funds 1,010,623 29 

— — 37,614,936 19 

Balance in the Treasury on- the 31et Be^ 
cember, 1839 .^15r,508 6» 



Exhibit o/fundt in Vie TS^eaeury, January- 1, 1840. 

General balance, as appears by the Register's books, ex- 
cluding Post-Office funds and unavailable funds befevr 
1837....... •..#33,157,503 68* 

Of this sum, wa> deposit- 
ed withr the States, undev 
act of 23d June, 1836, 

and ir not available for ^ 
public service but by or- 
der of Congress #28,101,644 9# , 

Held by Treasury in trust 
for indemnities, dec ... . 496,781 96- 

Principal due from banks 
whicb failed iiy 1837, and' 
included in eash in Trea- 
sury, but not then avail- 
able as such. 895*993 19 

— —*- 1- 29^4^20 0» 

8i668,083 60 
Aggregate of outstanding wanants en lit 
January, 1840, per Treasurer'a aoeoont 
rendered to First Auditor, but not ye( 
settled.... 1,416,834 28 

Effective balanoe 2,246,749 32 

This includes about ^500,000 deposited in the Mint and 
ite branches, under previous acts of Congress, te fr^tate the 
coinage, and which could be withdrawn^ in an exigeo^, 
though not without some public inconvenience. The avail- 
able funds at Uie close of the present year, due from ^ 
banks at)ove alluded to, will probably be reduced to about 
$150,000 prindpak 

C^Being a detailed statemenf of expeoditoei, is omitled 
for the present' 

Birds-eye maple boards and timber have been ahijppetf 
from Bangor, Maine, the present seaaon, destined fbr te 
London mai^et, where it is much admfaed for te maimfati^ 
ture of f arnitofe. 
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D. 

Of the Public Debt, 

The paymentfl on account of the (oid) funded and un- 
funded debt, since the 1st December, 1839, haTo been as 
fbtlows : 

1. On account of the principal and inlereet of the funded 
debt: 

Principal, $9,953 06 

Interest, 2»003 00 

11,959 06 

Leaving unclaimed and undischarged $399,554 95 

Viz: 

Principal, $53,983 93 

Intereet, 246,566 03 

3. On account of the unfunded debt $29 7 1 

Leaving the amount of certificates and notes 

payable on presenUlion, $36,237 53 

Viz: 

Certificates issued for claims during the revo- 
lutionary war, and registered prior to 
1799 $26,622 44 

Treasury notes issued during the 

late war 5,295 00 

Certificates of Mississippi stock,. . .4,820 G9 

3. Debts of the corporate citiea of the District of Columbia, 

aesumed by the United States, viz : 

Of the city of V/ashington $1,000,000 00 

Alexandria, / 250,000 00 

Georgetown, 25J,000 00 

$1|500,000 00 
The payments during the year 1840, on 
account of the interest and charges of this 
debt, amounted to $78,145 34 



E. 

Statement of the inue and redemption of Treaniry notee 
from the let of January to the 30/A J\rovemberf 1840. 

The Treasury notes issued during the period above mention* 
cd, under the act. of the 3 let of March, 1840, amounted 
to............* $5,169,587 67 

The notas redeemed daring the same period, 

amounted to.. .w... $3,986,183 77 

Viz; 

1. Of notes uBued under the 
act of the 12th of October, 
1837, there have been enter- 
ed in the books of this of- 
fice, $141,097 65 

And there are at present undeY 
examination by the account^ 
ing oiEcers of the Treasury, 
notes which had been reF- 
ceived in payment for duties 
and lands, amounting to . . 6,600 00 

$147,697 65 

2. Of notes issued under the 
acts ofthe 2 1 st of May, 1 838 
and 2d of March 1839, there 
have been entered in the 

books of this office , 2,952,415 93 

And there are at present under 
examinaUon by the account- 
ing officers of the depart- 
ment.. 25,958 82 

2,978,374 75 

3. Of notes issued under the 
act of the 3Ut of March, 
1 840, there have been en- 
tered 731,817 40 

And there are at present under 

examination 123,792 97 

■ " — 1 - 860,110 37 





Statement exfdbitinff the value of importt and ea. 


porift annually^ from I79l to 1840. 




Year. 


Value of 


Value of 


! ! 
Excess of 1 Excess of 


Year. 


Value of Valuo of Excess of 


Excess of 




imports. 


exports. 


imports over cxp'ts over 




imports. exports, imports over 


exports over 








exports. 1 imports.' 




1 


exportv. 


importfl. 


1791 


$62,000,000 $19,012,041 


$32,987,959' .... 


1816 


$147,103,000 $81,920,462 $05,182,548 




1792 


31,500,000 20,753,098 


10,746,902' .... 


1817 


0O;:nO.OOO 87,671,569 11,678,431 


.... 


1793 


31,100,000 26,109,572 


4,990,428; .... 


1818 


ISi T.Io.mOO, 93,281,133 28,468,867 


• •i. 


1794 


34,600,000 33,026,233 


1,573,767; .... 


1819 


F.7,l^ojJ00, 70,142,521 


16,982,479 


.... 


1795 


69,766,268 47,989,472 


21,766,706; .... 


1820 


7 4,U>u,^0O| 69,691,669 


4,758,331 


.... 


1796 


81,436,164 67,064,097 


14,372,067 .... 


1821 


0^,635,724! 64,974,382 


.... 


$2,888,658 


1797 


75,379,406 56,850,206 


18,529,200 .... 


1822 


a;],2t 1,541 1 72,160,377 


11,081,260 


.... 


1793 


63,551,7001 61,527,097 


7,024,603: .... 


1823 


77,679;^67 74,699,030 


2,880,237 


. • . r 


1799 


79,068,148i 78,665,522 


402,626 .... ' 


1824 


80,549,007) 75,986,657 4,662,350 


.... 


1800 


91,252,768! 70,971,780 


280,988 .... 


1825 


96,340,075, 99,535,388 


3,195,813 


1801 


111,363,511 


94,116,925 


17,247,586 .... 


1826 


84,974,477 77,595,322. 7,379,155 


.... 


1802 


76,333,333 


72,483,160 


8,850,173 .... 


1827 


79,484,068' 83,324,827, .... 


2,840,759 


1803 


6-1,666,666 


55,800,033 


8,866,633; .... 


1828 


88,509,824; 72,264,686 16,245,138 


.... 


1804 


85,000,000 


77,699,074 


7,300.9261 .... 


1829 


74,492,527 72,358,671 1 2,133,856 


.... 


1805 


120,000,000 


95,566,021 


24,433,975 .... 


1830 


70,876,920 ; 73,849,508' .... 


2,972,588 


1806 


129,000,000 101,536,063 


27,463,037 


... 1 


1331 


103,191,124 81,310,583! 21,880,541 


.... 


1807 


138,000,000 108,343,150 


29.666,850 




1832 


101,029,266 87,176,943, 13,852,323 


.... . 


1808 


56,990,000 22,430,960 


34,659,040 


.... 


1833 


108,118,311 90,140,433 17,977,878 


.... 


1809 


69,400,000 52,203,231 


7.196.769 


.... 


1834 


126,521,332 104,.330,973 22,184,359 


.... 


1810 


85,400.000 66,757,974 


18,642,026 


.... 


1835 


149,895.742 121,693.5771 28,202,165 


.... 


1811 


53,400,000 61,316.831 


.... 


$7,916,831 


1836 


189,980,035 128,663,040; 61,316,995 


.... 


1812 


77,030.000 38,527,286 


88,602,764 




1837 


140,989,217 117,419,376 23,560,801 


.... 


1813 


32,005,000 27,855,997 


«... 


5^0,997 


1838 


118,717,404 108,486,616; 5,230,788 


.... 


1814 


12,965,000 6.927,441 


6,037,550 


.... 


1839 


162,092,182 131,028,416 41,068,716 


.... 


1815 


lia>041,274 59,557,758 


60,488,521 


.... 


1840 


104,805,891 131,571,950 




^ 26,766,0^ 



Vol. UL^m 
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Value •/ Export* and Imftortt uuring ttich Pre$idiney* 



Prtsidencj. 



Ytan. 



Mr. Monroe't 2(1.. 



Mr Adrnms. 



Gen.Jackton'f Ut. 



0«n.Jtekion't?d.. 



Mr. Tan Buren. . . 



1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 



1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 



1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 



1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 



1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 



tkXXE or ZXPOBTS. 



VaUie of 
iniporta. 



Domestic Forei^ pro* 
produce. I duce, Ac. I 



Total 



$43,671,894 $21,302,488 $64,974,382 $62,686,724 
49,874,079' 22,286,202 72,160,281 83,241,641 
47,165,408 27,543,622 74,699,030 77,679,267 
60,619,500 25,337,157 75,986,657; 80,649,007 



Excess of I ExcMiof 
importa I exports 

over ex- over 

portf, imports. 



Excess 0f 

imports 

dunng 

each 

presidency. 



191,350,891 

60,044,745 
63,055,710 



$11,081,260; 
2,880,237| 
4^62,350; 



I $2,388,658 



96,469,469 287,820,350 303,955,539 

32,590,643 99,535,388: 96,340,075 
24,539,6 12| 77.595,322; 84,974,477 



58,921,691' 23,403, 1 36| 82,324,827! 79i484[o68 



50,669,669 



21,595,017. 72,264,686 88,509,824 



229,691,815 102,128,408 331,720,223 349,308,444 

55,700,193, 10,658,478, 72,358,6711 74,492,527 
59,462,029 14,387,479, 73,849,608; 70,876,920 
«,« 20,033,.')26( 81,310,583;i03,191,l24 
24,039,473 87,176,943 101,029,266 



1 8,523,847 2,388,668 $16,1S5,18» 
3,195,313 



7,379,165| 



16,246,138, 



I 2,840,759 



61,277,057 
63,137,470 



239,576,749 76,118,956 

70,317,698 10,822,735 

81,024,102 23,312,811 

101,189,082 20,504,495 

106,916,680, 21,746,360 



314,695,705j 349,689,837 

90,140,433.108,118,311 
1 04,336,973; 126,52 1,332 



121,693,577 

128,663,040 



359,447,622 85,386,401 



95,564.414 

96,033,821 

103,533,891 

113,762,617 



21,854,96? 
12,462,795 
17,494,526 
17,809.333 



408,894,743 69,611,616 



149,895,742, 
189,980,035 



23,624,293 

2,133,856 

21,880,541 
13,852,323, 



6,036,072 
2^972,588 



17,688,?2i; 



I 



444,834,023 

117,419,376 
108,486,616 
121,028,416 
131,671,960 



478,606,368 



574,616,420 

140.980,177 
113,717,404 
162,092.132 
104,806,891 



521,595,004 



37,866,720 2,972,588 34,894,132 



17,977,878, 
22,184,359 
28,202,166! 
61,316,995 



129,681,397 

23,660,801 

6,230,78d 

41,063,716 



69,856,306 



26,766,069 



26,766,059 



129, 



1,681,397 



16,323,187 



Tbbasubt Difadtmbxt, Be^aUr** Office, December 2, 1840. 



T. L. SMITH, ttegUter. 



Itoport frovok tbe Postmaster General. 

Post Office I>RPART3iRirT. 
December 7, 18l0, 
8ir : I submit a report, showing the service oi' this Deport- 
ment the past year, its present comliiion, and future pros- 
pscts. 

77*tf extent of the Post Hontes. 
The extent of the post routes in the United Stales covered 
hy mail service, on the 3 ;th June last, as near as can be as- 
certained, was 156,739 miles. The annual transportation 
on these routes, at the rate exi^^ting on the 30th day of June 
last, was nhoui 36,370,776 miles. 

The annual cost of transportation, estimated nt the rate of 
pay existing at the close of the yiar, was $3,296,8r6, viz : 

^ ^ . Miles. Cost. 

By hoise and sulkey, 12,1 82.415 $789.C88 

By stage and coach. 20,^99.278 i,9 1 1.855 

By steamboat and railroad, 3,889,053 596, )53 



Total, 



36,370,776 



$3.?96,876 



Tn sddition to this service, the mails by steamboats and 
other veswls, under the 5th and 6th sections of the act of 
1826, are estimated to have cost, the last year, about $9,000, 
and thwe has l>een paid for ship und way letters, about 
$36,000. 



Extention of ex.'ttinj^ contracti. 

The resolution of Congress of May 14,^1836, authorized 
the Postmaster General to extend the term of the then ex- 
isting contracts for six months, so as to have them termi- 
nate on the 30th of June, instead of tlie last of December. 
In pursuance of this authority, the contracts which wooH 
have expired with the present year were extended to the 3Cth 
June, 1841; in consequence of which, theleltirigs thai would 
otherwise have fallen into the year 1840 will not take place 
until the spring of 1 84 1 . The advertisement for this sendcs 
has been prepared, and will soon be published. 

The neto rontes. 
The new routes, amountinff to about seven hundred, esfmb* 
lished by the act of the 7th July. 1839, have been pot intQ 
operation during the past year, and have made a considerahto 
addition to the expenditure for the transportation service. — 
This extension, with the belief that the usual increase of r». 
venue would not be reaUzed, has indicated a policy of re- 
trenchment rather than general improvement ; but, since I 
took charge of the Department, some improvements bsve 
been effected on some of the most important routes which the 
public interaet seemed to demand, and where Kttte addition* 
I al expense was incurred. I have also executed contracts for 
' additional service on a few rai broad and steamboat routes, 
where retrenchments could be made on other routes nearly 
I equivalent to the new liabilities assumed. These diangiv 
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Imvo given fome tcKlitional expedition to the great North 
ftiui South msil, as wcti m to several large mails connecting 
with it at important points. 

T/t0 num^r 0/ cotttractort,Jiii£9, Uc* 
The namber of eotitra€tonr in the service during the last 
year was about 2,100. The number who had been fined, 
or had dedoetions made from their paj for delinquencies in 
the performance of their engagements, is 628. The tines 
and deductions during the year, exclusive of the remissions, 
amount to $60,685 60. 

In general, the transportation service has been performed 
luthfuUy , and In a commendable spirit of energy, persever* 
anee, and devotion to the public interest The obstacles which 
tor a time, occasioned irregularities in tho large mail south 
of this city, it is believed, have been removed. 

The number of Post Officet, 
The nomber of post ofiices, on the 1st day of July, 1838, 
waa 12,519 ; the number on the 30th day of June, 1839, was 
13,780 ; on the same day of the present year, the number 
was 13,468, showing an increase, during the year, of 688. — 
There have been established, during the year, 959 post offices; 
and 271 discontinued. The number ibis day is 13,638.-* 
There have been, during the year, 3,23 1 postmasters appoint- 
ed, of whom 959 were fat new offices. 

The revenue of the Depariment. 

The revenue of the Department, for the year ending June 
80, 1 840, as appears from the settlement of the accounts uf 
Dostmasters in the Auditor's office, was : 

Letter postage, $4,003,7^6 07 

Newspapers and pamphlets, 535,229 6 1 

Pines paid to postmisters for violationj of 

law. 260 00 



Year ending, 
June, 50> 18 H 
1885 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 



Revenue. fixpenditarv. 

2,8*28,749 34 2.910,605 OS 

2,998,556 66 2,757,350 OS 

8,408,32) 59 2,841,766 3S 

4,100.605 43 8,303,428 03 

4 235,077 97 4,621,837 16 

4,477,614 04 4,654,718 41 



The expenditures of the Department for 
the same period were : 
Por compensation to post* 

masters, $1,028,925 92 

Por wrapping paper, office 

furniture, advertising, 

mail-bags, mail-locks and 

keys, stamps, mail depre- 
dations and special agents, 

blanks, clerks for offices, 

and miscellaneous, 411 ,778 96 

Por ship, steamboat, and 

way letters, 

Por transportation, 



$4,539,265 68 



35,410 81 
3,252,995 10 
4,759,110 



85 



Excess of expenditures... $:i9,815 17 

The revenue, as compared with the.preceding year, shows 
an increase of $61,651 64, being a fraction over one per 
cent. 

fAvera^ annual increaee of revenue, 

Tho average annual increase of revenue from 1 833 to 
1889, inclusive, has been about 10 percent. But as this 
period includes the two years ending June 3 ), 1837, of ex- 
traordinary augmentation of revenue, amounting to 1 5 per 
cent the first year, and 20 per cent the second, 10 percent. ' 
is considerably above the ordinary annual increase, which m<iy 
be estimated at about 6 per centum. The decline in the rcvc- 
ttue, therefore, the past year, may be estimated at about 5 
per cent or $225,000. 

Statement of the revenue and expemlUuree of the Foot 
Ofiee Department fir the eleven yearo ehdinr 90th 
June, 1839. 

Year ending. Revenue. Expenditure. 

June 33, 1829 $1,707,418 42 $1,782,132 57 

1880 1,860,583 10 1,932,707 95 

1831 1,997,811 54 1,936,122 87 

1832 2,258,570 17 2,266,171 66 

1833 2,617,011 88 2,93>,4ll 87 



From this tabular statement, it appears that while the ex- 
penditures of the Department have been steadily advancing, 
with few exceptions, its revenues have been very fluctuating, 
varying from a mere nominal increase to an advance of 20 
per cent in a single year. 

The extention of the mail service, and the advance in the 
population and bui^incss of the country, are the causes of the 
or« iinary increase of the revenue. But temporary and extra- 
ordinary circumstances often counteract these more perma- 
nent sources of increase, so far as to prevent any material 
advance. Thin has been the case the past year; during 
which a combination of causes have operated to impair tha 
revenue of the Department to nearly the extent of the aver- 
age annual increase. 

Cause-i of the present unfavorable eondition of the 
Finances. 

But the present unfavorable condition of the finances of 
the Department is not wholly to be attributed to the declin« 
of the revenue the past year ; it is, in part, the result of thb 
too sudden and large exiension of the service during tba 
years 1837, 1838, and 1839, occasioned by the extraordma- 
ry surplus which accrued in 1836 and 1837. This surplua 
on the 3Cth June, 1836, was $641,R12. 

The Postmaster General, in his annual report of that year, 
recommended a reduction of the rales of postage. Congress 
did not sanction that measure; but by the act of tho 2d July, 
1836, establinhed about seven hundred new post-routes, 
which it became the duty of the Department to put into ope- 
ration. The action on this subject by Congress was con- 
sidered as indicating its desire that the surplus which had 
accrued, and which might accrue, should be expended in 
providing additional mail accommodations. The Causes 
which had produced the above surplus vn the 3Cth June, 
1836, continued to operate during the remainder of that 
year, and a part of the year 1837 ; and, as the new contracts 
did not go into operation until nftcr the i st of February, J 837 
the revenue continued to exceed the expenditure; and on tlie 
3 Jth June, 1 837, the surplus amounted to $756,208. Dur- 
ing the session following, Congrc:»s, by the act of the 7th of 
July, 1 338, established about seven hundred additional routes 
which were to bo put in operation on the 1st of July, 1839, 
or before, if the revenues of the Department would justify it. 
Tlie second section of the same act provides ** that every 
railroad within the limits of the United States that now is, 
or may hereafler be, mide, shall be a post-route ; and the 
Postmaster General shall cause the mail to be transported 
thereon : Provided^ he can have it done on reasonable terms, 
and not paying therefor, in any instance, more than 26 per 
centum over and above what similar transportation would 
cost in post coaches.^ 

The very libiral construction given to this act by the 
Postmaster General, favorable to the interest of the railroad 
companies, did not satisfy the spirit of cupidity which be- 
longs to corporate monopolies; and it was found impractica- 
ble to obtain contracts from several of the railroad companies. 
And Congress, by the act of 25tl) January, 1839, extended 
the maximum rate of compensation for railroad service to 
three hundred dollars per mile. 

The new routes established by the act of 7th of July, 
1833. were mostly put into service in 1339 ; and contracta 
have been made for service on the railroads then in existence 
and most of. those which have since been completed, at rates 
of compensation, varying from twenty -five to three hundred 
per cent, above what had been paid for coaoh service on the 
same loutes. In England, the average rate of compensation 
for railroad service is about ninety dollars per mile ; and 
tho highest sum paid on the most important routes is one 
hundred and seven dollars per mile ; and the contractora ara 
required to convey mails as often, and at such tlo^ as may j 
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be ordered by the Poetmaster General. Here, with a rate 
of compeneatioa nearly two hundred per ceaL hifber, it hns 
been found impractl!cable» on many of the routen, to obtain 
that control over the time of the departure and delivery of 
the mail, which is so essen'ial to the service, and is^cxercised 
on Oiher routes. In addition to the compensation paid to 
the railroad companies, there are considerable inciJental cjc- 
pensos incurred for travelling agents on the more important 
routes, for conveying the mail to and from the cars Ht the 
ends of the routes, and for supplying intermediate oflices, 
not on the line of the roads. The substitution of railroad 
for coach service, has borne very heavily on the revenues of 
the Department. 

The new routes established in 1836 and 1839, bring, 
many of them, in sections of the country where the roads 
are bad and the settlements sparse, have yielded an income 
bearing but a small proportion to the expense of the trans- 
portation. 

This great extcnsiun of the service, and the substitution 
of a higher and more expensive for a cheaper grade, under 
the acts of Congress referred to, and the improvements on 
other routes, which the public interests seemed to demand, 
sinoc 1836, have carried the expenditures of the Department, 
for three succesnive years, beyond its accruing revenue. 
In the year ending on the SOth June, 1838, 

the expenditures were , $4,C2 1 ,837 00 

The levenue which accrued was 4,235,077 00 



Excess of expeoditurc ove;- the revenue,. . . . $386,760 00 

The expenditures in the year ending June 

50, 1839, were $1,554,718 00 

The revenue which accrued was 4,477,614 CO 



ExcosB of expenditure,. ... $177,104 00 

The excess of the expenditures for these two years was 
met by the surplus funds which had accumulntcd in 1837, 
and nearly exhausted all that surplus which was available. 

In the annual report of my predecessor, made in Decem- 
ber, 1838, he says; "The general financial disasters of 
but year have not reduced the revenue, as might have been 
expected, but have prevented most pf the anticipated in- 
crease, and thrown the Department upon its surplus, to 
sustain most of its extensions. The indications now are, 
that there will be a slight improvement io the revenue of 
the current fiscal year, over the preceding ; but not enough 
to produce any material effect. An advance somewhat 
greater may be reasonably expected, next year, but not great 
enough to meet the increasing cost of mail service, and put 
into operation the new routes established at the last session | 
of Congress. It will hence be seen that, for more than a ' 
year to come, the curtailment, rather than the extension, of 
service on routes now in operation, is to be expected.*' 

The anticipated increase during the year 1839, was real- 
iicd, and amounted to .'j J per cent producing $241,560. — 
But the greater increase looked for in 1840, baa essentislly 
failed ; and the quarter ending 3Uth of September last, ex- 
hibits an aotual declension in the revenue, as compared with 
the corresponding quarter of last year, of about 6 per cent 
This unfavorable result has been occasioned mainly by the 
aecond suspension of the banks in a large section of the 
Union, followed by a general deprenion of the commercial 
interests of the country ; which appears to have been appre- 
hended at the ciose of the last year, as the Postmaster Gen- 
eral then said : ** It is possible that the recent suspennon 
of spede payments by the banks, in a large portion of the 
Union, may again chec]^ the increase in the revenue of the 
Departmeot, so as to make retrenchments necesjtary ; but, in 
any event, they will be inconsiderable.'* 

9ut the present apparently unfavorable financial condition 
fit the Department need occasion no anxiety. It can be 
sustained uppn Tts own iiesoorcea, and soon ptf ced in a safe 
and prosperous condition. Yet, to afford it temporary relief, 
.enrtaOments of service, to a limited extent, are neeassary. — 
This hai already been commenced, and will be continued as 
fyx fs i^ty bf foopd lef niatte t^ place fts financea in i aomid 



condition. The curtailments or suspensions of servioe wW 
be made so as to occasion as little inconvenience to the pob- 
lie, or injustice to the contractors, as such an operation will 
admit ot As periodical retrenchments are unavoidable, it 
deserves consideration, whether it wonid not be wise for 
Congress to prescribe some rule by which ail general cur- 
tailments are to be effected, so as to remove executive die* 
cretion, and secure an equal apportionment of the ledsetioA 
of service among the different sections of tlie oonntiy. 

Id examining the causes which have placed the Depart* 
ment in its present condition, we discover its reeoorcea, and 
its ability not only to sustain itself, but ^^robably, with the 
aid of some remedial legislation, to admit of a prospeetit* 
redaction of the tariff of letter postage, which pnblic senti- 
ment seems to demand. 

Thcp-: r ly-i^e; nr?* to le fuund in the unexampled fluolmir' 
ti(h i^rn-f' I8i4 in Ihe finandal interests and commerdal 
bu - 1 Tic H of the cou ntry. Til p period of unprecedented ovpr* 
aclion in trader fram ilie Fall of I8JI to Iho spring of 1837, 
occ"Q!»iohCTl an eitraordinitry rnert'Ji^ ttf revenue^ whieh pro- 
dw{?<5d tbc Inrge Burplu¥ Ihot c^Mtd \t% 19J6 ami 1837,— 
This fiurplii9 fnrmed the bnsis of the great exlensfon of the 
mail eervice huco 18.]6, whtch *o for exceeded the limits to 
whkh it coiill hiive been ciirried by the ordinary increase of 
revenue^ ns Eo nb^iorb nearly ihc wbnic of rbis FUrpfys In two 
ycirSi When the re-ttctioa carae oHt which, under any cir- 
cu'ii^'t^nces, woulil ba.vc deprBssed itt re^veniicf, the Depart- 
ro»"nt had to suiitain itself with an extent of service beyond 
ita natural limits ; which had ortginated from the eittraordi* 
nary intrfase of i(i reventjcs in 1636 and 1S37. But tho 
unuhual incrcii!;e of reveou? rvver the c^^penditurcs dmring 
lh'i?c two ynirK, waf n&t entirely otvtng to I he grcal actiirity 
of irndft. The CLin tracts ft)f transportadon, daring that pe- 
ri< ;1, had mo^^tly iwen madfi when prir** wcine low* and llio 
rev^*!^]^ ^ttT\y\n^ U*ym their pcrformiioce was rercivcd when 
prices hnid advanced from ti^j to one hticidred poreent. The 
Department, therefore, enjoyed the advantages of an esKited 
state of business, without the drawback which, under other 
circumstances, the advance in prices would have occasioned. 

On the other hand, the excess of the expenditures over the 
receipts for postage, the last three years. Is not more to be 
attributed to the depression of the revenue fipom the state of 
the times, than to the circumstance that all the existing con- 
tracts were made during the hig!) state of prices, and at an 
average advance of about fifty percent above the rate of 
compensation paid prior to 1836. 

Should prices not vary essentially from their present atan- 
dard, it is reasonable to suppose that the future lettinfs can 
be made at greatly reduced rates of compensation. Tbia is 
an important resource, which, in a few years, without aoy 
retrenchment of service, could hardly hiX of placing the 
finances of the Department in a prosperous eondition. Bvt 
it cannot be made immediately available, so that a aoapen- 
sion or curtailment of service, to a limited extent, becomes 
necessary. 

The restoration of coromereial activity, so confidently an- 
ticipated, may reasonably be calculated to produce a consid- 
erable improvement during the two last qoarteri of the cni^ 
rent fiscal year, and a mud) greater increase the next ye«r. 

With a reasonable expectation of a reduction in the ex* 
pcnses of the transportation, and nearly a certainty of a 
considerable increase in its revenues, the futove proqpecto ol 
the Department are highly aatisfadory. 

The present is a peculiar crisia in ita financial afibii% re- 
sulting from the oparatioo of causes which I have code** 
vored partially to explain, and which are not likely, in ths 
same degree at least, again to occur. 

There are other causes of a more limited influence which 
have coBtribnIed to impair the revenue the paat y^ar. The 
greatly enhanced expense of the transportation of the mail 
upon railroads is not the only way in which th^ aAot the 
revenues of this Depnrtment The great fedlkiee whidi 
they afford for the transmission of letters and newspapan ool 
of the mail, have evidently diminished the raoeipte from 
postage. This is proved by the sadden iaHing eff of the 
revenne at points wbare tbeM &cilitica hatn reeam^ h&m 
prot^ded. Infiym^lton has tko beea vec^hrdl horn dM 
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» aCtlM IlapMiMM, dMMrteg thai letten, pM!k«li» and 
tmmpkpen, wero eztennTeiy convejptd out of th« mail on 
Uie railroad and aleaiaboal Udm* and on man j of the aiMge 
and coach rouloa. 8e iar ai thaw praeticea, so detrimental 
to the income of the Department, weie heliered to be in vi- 
•hition of law» T endeavored to anppraaa them, reganling it 
as my highest dotj to enliDice the laws. And in respect to 
lettefs carried by carriers and drivers, these efibrts, it is l)e- 
lieved, have been geneiaUy eflectual; but there is no prohibi- 
tion against •persons conveying letters and packets who 
nay pass over mail routes in the same vehicle which tran^- 
ports the mail, and the railroads aflbrd groat facilities lor 
sending letters in this way. 

For fifteen years preceding the introdnrtion of the now 
•fstem in England, the posUge tax had rather declined, 
notwithstanding the increase of population and business. — 
This was, by many* ascribed to the high rate of the tax, but 
the better and more prevailing opinion attributes it to the 
Dumerous railroads which have gone into operation. 

The practice of carrying newspapers out of the moil with^ 
out having secured the privilege in the contract, I found to 
bo so general, that it could not be snpprMsed without great 
inconvenience to the public ; and, as the ambiguity of the 
law admitted of donbts in regard to the restriction, I con* 
elnded that I should best discharge my duty hy permitting 
these practices to continue, and leave it for Congress either 
to remove the prohibition or to make the law more explicit 
for its enforcement. As it is probable that that enforcement 
of the prohibition would have the effect of stopping the car- 
lying of newspapers on the mail routes, rather than causing 
them to be conveyed ia the mail, it would seem both just and 
politic to abolish the lestcictioa eathrely. 

Another source of detriment to the revenue the past year, 
has been the exercise and aboae of the franking privilege to 
an nnpreeedented extept. During the last three qoarters, 
the free matter constituted a very large portion of the entire 
mails. As the contracts had been made without reference 
to this extraordinary addition to the bulk and weight of the 
nails, the burden of the transportation was thrown upon the 
Qontmctors. The fwe matter is not only conveyed without 
oompentatsoB, but the Department is aubjeeted to the charge 
of two ocnts for ei ery free letter or aealcd packet delivered 
at offices where the postmaster's commissions do not exceed 
five hundred dollars per quarter. At some offices this allows 
anoe to the postmaster has ahaorbad his whole quarterly 



The books of the Depaitment fuioish no daU for deter- 
mining the number of free packets conveyed ia the mail, as 
a large portion of them are not enleied on the post bilk.— 
At the post-office in this city an aixomit waa taken of the 
Qumher and weight of free letteia and packets during three 
weeksendingthe2dday of May, the 3d day of June, and 
the 7th day of July lasL There were 32,038 free letters ai»d 
packets from the ExecuUva DepartmenU; 20,36^ free let- 
ters from membera of Congrsas; and 392,268 public doeo- 
Qients and other franked packets— making in all 434^669^^ 
The public documents and packeta from Congress, exclusive 
of the letten, weighed 32,689 poundt— nearly sixteen and 
a half tons. Taking this aa the avenge of the session of 
thfrty-three weaka» it would appear that the free letters and 
imcketssent from the office in this city during the late fe»> 
sion of Congress amounted to 4,78 1 ,3S9 ; and the two cents 
allowed to postmasters for the delivery of free letters would 
U 195,627. Tills is probably above the avo^sge of the sea- 
sum $ and the two centa are not paid at offices where the 
postSMster's oommissions exceed five hundred dollars per 
quarter. 

Allowance of the two cento to Pottmaotero, 

It may be estimated that there has been ttp^nif4^ fram 
the revaana the past year, in the allowance of the two ceoU 
to postmasters hr the delivery of free letters and packeti^ 
and the two oenu paid fiir advertising free letlen, the sum of 
$\60fiOQ. 

And there are fiurta diathave come to the knowledge of 
^ Department, which show that g»at abuses have been 
piltftiaed by those eai^iag the privilesvy In the highaft aa 



well aa th» bwesi atatioas, in coveriog the consi|>0Ddenee 
of otheie, to the great injuiy of iu revenue. This and other 
abuass of the privilege appear to be rapidly incicaaing, an^ 
imperiooaly demand a remedy either by its entire aboliiiai^ 
or such restrictions upon it as could be enfosoed by the Da* 
panuient 

The provision in the act of 1825, allowing two cents to 
poetraaslars on freo Istters should be sbeli<^ed, as it is un* 
reasonable that those enjoying an exclusive privilege should 
derive a revenue from the same privilege possessed by otliem. 
Postmasters might be properly restricted in sending and ror 
ceiving free letters, to their own office. It is in the nature 
of all exclusive privileges to mn into shuse } and hence we 
find that, of the twelve acts of Congress relating to the 
franking privilege of its members and officers, all, with one 
exception, have served to enlarge the right. 

ne CotUcHon and Ditbursement of the Revenneo, 

The collection and disbursemeiit of the revenues have 
been conducted with auccess and convenience by the sgenty 
of the Department, with little troul4e to them, and without 
charge upon its means. The act of the 4th of July last ha^ 
oceaaioned no BMSerial change in the fioaneial ^stem W* 
this Department, excqM substituting the receivers general fm 
the postmasters, at aome imporuru pointa, as the depositaries 
of its frinds. But the penal provisiona of the act, which 
make ^ using or kianing the public monr ya a eonversioB 
and embeszlement of them, and punishable as a eriminai 
ofience, are applicable to postroastera, and cannot iail of hae^ 
ing a salutary influaoee in promuting prompt payment of the 
quarterly balanoes, of which there has been great improvek' 
meat the last few yoars, and in preventing de&lcations, 

Reiioion of the Tariff of Footage. 

The revision of the tariff of postage^ with the view to/er 
duction and convenience, has^ f<»r ^mc yctir^ jtcist, attnct^ 
the public attention, and, on s«vcnil oceasicmi, been b^o^ght 
under the consideration of Congre^ without any deliQiteac^ 
tion. At the second session of die tweiaty Afth Congre«>s, 
the House of Representatives adopted resolutions catling an 
the Postmaster Grneral to stale ''t^but^ in hb opinion, ^oulit 
be the effect on the revenues uf Uie DcpartoKi^i, of ihe cs* 
tablishment of the following tariff of pogUge* of lelten ; 
On letters conveyed 80 miles and undcr^ five cents ; over SO 
miles and not exceeding 20 ), Wn cents ; over 200 DnJ not 
exceeding 400, fifteen cents; over 4(X) miles, twenty rent* ; 
and to state what other taxiff^ fitting \ht rtitea b rpderal 
money, ainl having in view the grcM^tesrredttcllou confiftenl 
with the necessary means of the Depaiiment, if any, in his 
judgment, would bo more jutt than the above. And that 
he also state what alterations, if &ny, m^j be made in ihe 
present rstes of postage on ni^wsfifipoFi, pumpbtclAt and pe^ 
riodicab, so as to promote the circulation of lufoimation 
without detriotent to the revenues of the DepsrlminU*' 

It is supposed that this rcsolulion* in conneciion with the 
prevailing interest then felt in the sucfp^s of tho experiment 
making in England by what i» calM ih& priiiiY »y«teni, jn- 
doced the late Postmaster General to commtiiibn George 
Plitt, Esq. one of the special ngcnt^ of thte Depart miml^ lo 
visit Europe for the purpose of coJIpt ting fcueli infomjatior 
concerning the new system In England, unJ tli^^ mail csiab^ 
Kshments in other Europesn countries, as might conduce to 
the improvement of oar own system. 

Mr. Pfitt left the United States on this snedal scrtice in 
June, 1839, and returned in August ktft. 1 be results of fata 
inquiries are contained in the report prepared b> liim, wfiich 
is hesewith eubmitted. It contains extensive detaila tending 
to ebow the condkieii and management of the naai est^ 
Eshmeot ia several of the most important oountriea in Eu- 
rope, and many intereetiog iacts and vahiaUe anggeafloMa 
fiMT the i mp r o v e me n t of the system Hi the United ttiatmc««» 
Many of the Tefonna and impovemcnte reeom mea db d as* 
dseerving eensideiatien. It will be aeen tfaeit he Meonanendt 
an entire diange in our tariff of poatage^ and to hnse all 
mail matter taxed fa¥ weight ; letters not weighing over half 
an ounce to berated at five cents fur any di s tance leas tbaii 
600 miles, and ten cents erar that dietm*; uni th« 
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ntet for every adJitional half ounce when prepaid, and dou- 
ble those rates when not prepaid. As such a change would 
give great relief, not only to the commercial interest, but to 
the whole community, it is to be regretted that neither the 
present condition nor future prospects of the establishment 
•eem to justify so great a reduction in the postage tax. 

It is apparent that no essential change in the rates of post- 
«ge should be made .without great consideration. The post- 
«^C6 establishment is diflercnt from any other branch of 
the pablic service. It is a fundamental principle in its or- 
ganization, that it is to bo sustained by its own revenues. — 
This principle not only avoids any charge upon the Trea- 
sury, but serves to limit and regulate the action of the De- 
partment. Should its expenses, in whole or in part, be thrown 
open the Treasury, even for a single year, it might be diffi- 
cult to return to ilic present principle ; and such are the temp- 
tations to enlarge the circle of its action, that it would not 
be casj' to prescribe any reasonable limit to it. And such a 
change in the principle of the Department, embracing, as it 
«]oet, such a vast extent of private interest, both in number 
Mid amount, would open a door to extensive abuses, waste- 
^1 to the public revenue, extending its patronage, and at the 
•ame time removing the checks upon it which now exist. — 
Without enlarging upon this point, it is believed that no one 
trill be disposed, either partially or temporarily, to throw the 
Department for its support on the National Treasury. 

Any sudden and material reduction of its revenue, there- 
fore, would render it necessary to make a corresponding cur- 
tailment of the mail service, which all must see would be at- 
tended with the most serious inconvenience to the whole 
community. And as the present revenue, with the reasona- 
ble increase that may be anticipated, is barely sufficient to 
support the Department with the existing service, and such 
necessary inprovements and extensions as will be required, 
it is evident that there can be no reduction of its aggregate 
vevenoes. 

The question therefore of the reduction of its revenues is 
excluded from consideration ; and the only matter for in- 
quiry is, whether the same amount of revenue can be col- 
fected with the proposed or any other reduced rate? of post- 
ages ? There may be cases in every branch of indirect 
taxation, m which the reduction of the tax will increase the 
ymount of revenue. But this result can only be realized, 
when the duty is so exorbitantly high as to either occasion 
gross evasions of the law, or to check the business on which 
^e tax falls. And although the reduction of the rate of 
postage would increj^se correspondence, there is, in my judg- 
ment, no reason to believe that the addition of revenue from 
that source would equal the loss from the reduction of the 
rates. The experiment now making in England, appears 
to afibrd little support to a contrary opinion, for, if unofficial 
information can be relied upon, the revenue there has fallen 
oflTmore than 50 per cent or about 840,000 pounds sterling, 
on a revenue of less than 2,000,00 J. 

f)hall we tljen be forced to the conclusion that the present 
high rates of letter postage arc to be permanently main- 
tained.' 

This would seem to be the case, unless there be a change 
\n the system, by which the expense of the transportation 
inaj be reduced, the correspondence increased, and the post- 
age on newspapers and printed matter be equalized and 
raised. All these objects arc practicable, and their united in- 
foence would probably admit of a greater reduction in the 
rates of letter postage, than is proposed in the resolution of 
)he House of RepresenUtives. 

Sudi a reform in the system, m my judgment, is demand- 
ad by views of public policy, and the higher considerations 
of private justice. The institutions of this country are based 
on the principles of justice and equal rights, and any legis- 
lation, and more Cipeciallj any system of taxation, wbieh is 
a maniiiBst violation of those principles, can only besustain- 
•d by the forbearance of public opinion, in sub^ting it to 
that ta^ by which all public measures must stand or faH. 

A slight examination of our tariff of postage, in com- 
parisoQ with the expense of the mail establishment, is sufll- 
•isnt tosbow its manilest injustice. 



I Number and roeight of the letter»y and of the newnpapen 
and otiter printed matter. 
The quarterly reinrns of postmasters famish no data for 
determining the relative proportions of the different kinds of 
matter conveyed in the mail. During one week in the 
1 month of June, 1818, an account was taken of the number 
and weight of the letters, and the weight of the newspapers 
and other printed matter received to be conveyed in the mail, 
at the offices in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington City, and Richmond. The tabular statement con- 
taining these facts is herewith submitted. There were some 
omissions, and, no doubt, some inaccuracies in the process, 
but the results arc sufficiently correct for the present pur- 
pose. 

i The whole weight was 5.'^,2H pounds ; of which 44,468 
poumls consisted of newspapers; 8,837 of periodicals and 
I pamph'ets ; more than five-eighths of which being public 
documents or other free packets, deposited in the office at 
; Washington city ; and the letters, both taxable and free, 
I amounted to only 1,922 pounds, being something less than 
J four per cent. The proportion of printed matter received 
I at these offices, and especially during the session of Con- 
I gress, may have been something greater than that of tho 
; whole mails in the United States. 

It will not be far from the truth, to estimate the printed 
matter as constituting ninety-five per cent, of the whole 
mails, whilst it pays but about twelve per cent, of the whole 
gross revenue, and but about eight per cent, of the nell rev- 
enue, the commissions on the postage from newspapers and 
pamphlets being more than on that from letters. 

In the transportation, there are three main elemenU •f 
price. 
In the transportation, constituting the principal expendi* 
turc of the establishment, there are three main elements of 
price. 

1. The bulk and weight of the mail. 

2. The expedition with which it is conveyw. 

3. The mode of conveyance when not controlled by tha 
bulk and weight of the mail, but in reference to accommo- 
dating the public travel. 

As the expense of expedition depends mainly on tha 
weight of the mail, these two elements of price are, essen- 
tially, resolved into one; so that the expense of transporta- 
tion depends on the bulk and weight of the mail, and the 
mode of conveyance, where it has reference to the public 
travel, and is of a higher and more expensive grade than the 
mail service would require. 

The services of postmasters depend on the amount of mail 
matter, the number of packets which are received, distribut- 
ed, or delivered, at their respective offices. But the letters, 
being made up into mails, require some more labor than the 
ncwspapq; and other packages not sent in that form. 

From this analysis, it b apparent that nearly the whole 
expenditure of the mail establishment is thrown upon cor- 
re jpondence ; it pays the whole expense of the free matter, 
the greater portion of that of newspapers, periodicals and 
pamphlets and the entire additional expense incurred for ac- 
commodating the public travel. 

With nil these burdens, not properiy belonging to it, 
thrown upon correspondence, the high rate of postage on 
letters cannot be surprising ; nor can it be reduced, and keep 
up the present extent of the mail service, with the improve- 
ments and additions which will be required, without some 
portion of those burdens are removed by a change in tha 
system. 

Injustice of our present system of postage tariff. 

Nothing can be more apparent than the palpable injastica 
of our present system of postage tariff. 

The objections against a high protective tariff on impor- 
tations apply with stiH more force to our tariff of postages, 
both in respect to principle and the degree of injustice. In 
the former, the whole community are indirectly taxed for tha 
benefit of a particular class and the whole Interests of the 
country are burdened to relieve a particular interest, but tha 
tax being indirect, those on whom it fiDft may, in soma way. 
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tehr* an inddeDtal adntntoge from it. Thii, «i iMtt, k sonw to thena, aad, in general, of Twy Hub pisbEc vtilitj, 
Mttlended by iu tdvocales. The^poetage tariff is a direct It would tend to arrest the coocentratkm at the seal of G^ 
tax on one man for the benefit of anotlier — a direct burden ' vemtnent of those inflnences which, for some time paat, ap- 
•B one claas for the benefit of another class. I pear to hare diiected and controlled the politics of the conn" 

What principle of jostice or public policy can sustain a try, and to add to that stimulus which aggrarates politiefll 
law which taxes a correspondent in 5iew York, who has , excitements. The unlimked extent of the franking prvr^ 
occasion to send a letter by mail to New Orleans, two hun- , lege is among the causes which hare produced the centrali- 
dred and fifty per cent, more than the service is worth, or , zation of political influence, by enabling it to exert its power, 
costs, to enable a subscriber in New York to a newspaper in \ with a view to a defiaite purpose, over the country. 
New Orleans to have it conveyed to him by mail, eighty- ; The ef!<>ct of the second change would be to redoce the 
eight per cent, less than the actual cost of the service ? And expense of transportation, and on many routes to substitute 
what adds to this injustice is the hci that the mail establish- ' a lower and cheaper grade of service, as wagon, snlkey, or 
inent is a Government monopoly, which by prohibiting pri- horse, in the place of stage or coach service, 
▼ate posts, compeU the correspondent to send his letter by 1 The eflect of equalizing and raiding the postage on news- 
liie public conveyance. i papers and other printed matter, would be to diminish tho 

Our system or postage tariff was derived from England, bulk and weight of the mails, and increase that branch of 
where postage was a tax for revenue analogous to the stamp the revenoe about one hundred per cent 
tax, as, Uke that, it was a tax on business. Here, it b not | The revbion of the tariff of letter postage on the basis of 
a tax ; but in the nature of freight, or a charge for the ser- 1 a reduction of twenty-five per cent would iocreaii correa- 
vice performed. The injustice, therefore, is much greater pondence, yet add Httle to the bulk or weight of the maila, 
where the postage is levied, not for revenue, but for defray- ' and the postage on the additional letters conveyed would 
ing the exiianse of the mail service. { supply, in part, the loss to the revenue from the rednction 

The low rates of postage on newspapers and other print- on the rates. 
ed matter originated in considerations of public policy, and ! The effect of the whole would bo to lighten the mails, 
were deaigned to promote the general dissemination of in- and render their bulk and weight more uniform ; to cheapen 
telligence among the people. But the reasons for this policy, < the transportation, and secure more regularity in the service; 
if admitted ever to have been just, have in a great measuie and, by reducing the tax on correspondence, relieve tho 
ceased to exist. When the mail establishment was first or- commercial interest, and benefit the whole community. 
ganizeJ, printing was confined to the large cities, and there , The tariff of postage on newspapers, periodicals, and 
were fow other channels for conveying newspapers but the ' pamphlets, is almost as unequal and unjust as the compare-^ 
mails. Now there are printing establishments in almost tive rates of postage upon letters and printed matter. Thb 
eveiy village; and railroads, steamboats, and other lines of, inequality and injustice have arisen from the great diange# 
communication, afford cheap and convenient channeb for which have taken place in the manufacture of paper, where- 
conveying newspapers and other publications, the greater by the former distinctions as to dimensions have been loMrt, 
portion of which are dbtributed among tlie people without and a corresponding change in the forms of pubhcatioaa in* 
the agency of the mail. | troduccd. 

M>^^f.^,^,i ^h^^^M :^ ,j.^ c.,.#-». All newspapers now pay the same postage, although 

Pr^pced change in the System. \ ^^^ ^^ ,en times the dimensions and weight of others. 

With the view to remove many of the growing evils of; This is not only unjust to those who pay the tax, but equals 
the mail establbhment, and secure the reduction of letter \y go to the publishers. It gives an undue advantage to tho 
postage, I respectfully propose a change in the system, on large establishments in tho commercial cities over the pen* 
tfae following bases: I ny papers in the same pbces, and the country newspapers, 

1. The entire abolition of the franking privilege, as an ' which are more removed from sinister influences, and, in 
•xdusive personal right, with the exception of the Execu- [ general, are the most independent channels of sound public 
live and the heads of departments. i opinion. There seems no good reason for the dilforence in 

3. A limitation by law of the maximum rate of compen- ' postage between periodical and non-periodical pamphbta, 
aation for all steamboat, railroad, and coach service. | and the dbtinction, in fact, is often^ difiRcult to determine^ 

3. The equalization of postage on newspapers and other By the present law, all printed matter, except newspapeiSi^ 
pinted matter, with an advance of one hundred per cent ' is taxed by the sheet ; and, from the change in the forms o£ 

4. A revision of the tariff of letter postage, with a reduc- publications, the postage is not and cannot be collected with 
tion of twenty-five per cent ] any uniformity, from the difficulty experienced by postmas- 

The effect of the first of these changes would be to great- ters in claMing the various publications. Sixteen pages of 
ly diminish the bulk and weight of the mails, and to increase ' octavo constitute a sheet, and twenty -four a duodecimo, al- 
the postage. Probably two-thirds of the mail matter now though it is ofleu nearly impracticable to distinguish be- 
going free would be excluded, and what remained would be ' tween them. 

charged with postage ; and the two cents paid for the de- , To remove all these difficulties, and establi^di a wniform 
livery of free packets would be saved. i rate of postage on printed matter, the best rule would be t9 

The newspapers received by printers in exchange might tax it by weight But if there should be objections to so 
be axempted from poatage, with a limitation by bw of the , great a change, newspapers could be divided into three 
•amber. Letters addressed to a postmaster exclusively on > classes, according fo their dimensions, on the plan recom- 
the business of hb office, it might be reasonable to except { mended by the late Postmaster General in his annual report 
from the postage tax ; and aluo all letters written by post- j in 1 836. To tax other printed matter by weight, it is bo- 
masters exclusively on official business, provided they are lieved there can be no objection. Whether the other moro 
ttnaealod, (except when addressed to another poetmaster or i important reforms which haver been reconunended bo effect- 
agent of the Department,) so that the office of delivery may ed or not, the tariff of peetage on newspapers and printed 
W enabled to decide whether the letter b legally and pro- j matter, urgently demands a radical revision. The advance 
periy entitled to go free. The postage on letters received I on the postage of newspapers and other printed rnatter, al- 
Dy members of Congress might be paid from the contingent ! though regaled as eminently just, is not deemed indbpen- 
fund of the two Houses, and on those sent by them during I nble to the object in view; as a revision and equalizatioor 
the session, Timited to a certain number daily ; or such limits | of the tariff, taking a common sizetV newspaper of about 
ed number per day, s>ifficient for tbeir official correspondence, 550 square inches as the basis, wouKI make a large addition 
might be permitted to go free of postage; and public docu- to thb branch of the revenue of the Department 
■lents, printed by the order of either House of Congress, to I The tariff of letter postage proposed in the resolution of 
I the privilege they now do, when sent by a member the House of Representatives would occasion a reduction in 



with hb certificate that Uiey were public documents. ! that branch of the revenue, without reference to the Increase 

Such a modification of their privilege would relieve mem- of fetters, of from twenty to twenty-five per cent Thb ro- 
Wra of Congpeae firom much correspondenoo very burden- 1 duction, therefore, would amount to tbeut $900,000, TIm 
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increttM of ravcnue, from the Bwdification and restriction of 
the frtnking privilage, may b» estimated at $250,000 ; and 
that fzom au increaoe of correspondence at an equal aum. 
The saTing in the transportation cannot well be estimated, 
but It would no doubt amount to several hundred thousand 
dollars. The increase of gross revenue from postages on 
nenrapapers and other printed matter, with the advance on 
the postage ac propose<i, would probably amount to $500,- 
00 J. Without the advance, the revision and equalization 
night be estimated to produce half that sum. 

These changes in the e>tabiishment could therefore be 
made, not only with safety to its finances, but they could 
hardly fiiil of placing them in a more flourishing condition. 

The full benefit of these improvements could not be real- 
ised under four years; that period being requisite to enable 
all the cmtracts to be made with reference to them. 

It may b3 deemed an inauspicious time, when the finances 
df the Department arc low, to revise the tariff of postages on 
the basis^ a reduction. It is believed, however, that it can 
be most safely and judiciously done at such a period. If 
attempted when the revenue is rapidly increasing, the new 
tariff would unavoidably be in some degree based on a state 
of revenue which would be found to be only temporary. 
But from the present condition of the finances, it would be 
necessary to postpone the reduced tariff of letter postage 
until the Ist of July, 1842. And by the other changes 
taking effect immediately, less retrenchments would be re- 
quired, and the finances of the Department placed in a 
prosperous condition at the period the new tariff was to go 
into operation. 

These changes in the system, when their benefits shall 
have been fully realized, with such improvements as will 
naturally suggest tliemselves, it is confidently believed, will 
admit of a atill further reduction of the rates of letter post' 
age, and ultimately bring them down fifl^ per cent 

IVant of a Public Building. 

The great inconvenience in the transaction of its business 
to which, for several years, this Department has been sub- 
jtxrted, for the want of a public building adapted to its uses, 
and the constant expo.<ure of its books and papers, will soon 
be removed by the completion of the building now erecting 
for it. I have adopted such measures us were within my 
control to protect the present building and public property 
from fire. The building now erecting for Uie Post Office 
Department, if the contractors do not obtain from Congress 
a further extension of the time for the performance of their 
contracts, will be fit for occupation in the course of the en- 
ftoing autumn. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN M. Xn.E9. 



Superior Court* 



A suit involving very important results was tried yester- 
day in the Superior Court before Judge Oakley. It was an 
action brotfght by George F. Bragg against Peter Morton, 
President of the Clinton Bank, to recover the amount and 
interest of four certificates of deposit for $100 each. The 
iasiM of the certificates was admitted, and their payment was 
nMated on the ground that the issue was contrary to law, 
•nd that they had been used for other purposes than that for 
which they were Laeued. The case for the Bank was, that 
thfliy bad made a diicount to the amount of $50,00U to 
Samuel Benedict, President of tbe (venesee Bank, and Na- 
thaniel Follet, both directors of the Clinton Bank, under the 
condition that the proceeds of the discount should be paid 
in certificates of deposit, which should be used for the pui^ 
chase of produce in the Western part of this State or Michi- 
gan. This, however, was denied by the Attorney for the 
plamtiff, and the evidence of Mr. Benedict sustained this 
dcniaL 

Another point of the defence waa that the phintifT had 
fitiB no Tiluable cQastdention for the ctrtificatea, and thai 
attheeonditioiiaon which th«y were anued had bean vio- 
liial, Waoold not recover* Upon ^lia point tho Jud^ said. 



" the defendants thus aeek to apply the ordinary principla nf 
law, that m a case where a note is given for a specific pur- 
pose, it is void, if not so applied^ onlesa it is in the hands of 
a person who has given a vahiable consideration for it. And 
if the ground so taken by counsel is correct, I think the jnry 
might apply it here." — 

But the counsel for the plaintiff contended that no sock 
violation had been committed. The counsel also contended 
that as to the fraud ulcncy of the issue, if the Bank bad 
fraudulently and contrary to Uw iasued this paper, they 
should not be albwed to take advantage of their own fraud 
in defence of payment It was also contended by the de- 
fendants that tbe certificates were not negotiable paper, and 
therefore could not be given in evidence. 

The court charged the jury. This case has assumed a 
very interesting aspect. The amount is not important, but 
the principle involved in it ia one of great magnitude. This 
appears from the statement made in relation to this Bank, 
and there are other establishments, similarly situated. This 
sort of paper, as we know, has been issued to a great extent, 
and it therefore becomes highly important that the legal 
rights of the banks and the persona hoUing such paper 
should be determined. 

The Court then recapitulated the evidence for and against 
the alleged agreement relative to appropriating the proceeds 
of the bond for the purchase of produce, and told the jury : 
you are to say were these certificates issued on an agreement 
that they were to be laid out in produce, and if so, was such 
agreement made before the discount of Follet and Benedict's 
bond 1 When you agree upon these two questions you will 
then give a nominal verdict for the plaintiff for the amount 
claimed, subject to the opinion of the Court. 

The jury retired for a short time and brought in a Tordid 
for the pUintiff for $417.— JV. Y. Sun. 



Banks lu PortsmooAli, IV. WL 

The six banks in Portsmouth, with a capital of $947,^0, 
have 10.015 Shares. 



Farmers and l4iborer8 own 

Mechanics 

Females 

Savings Bank, (mostly females) 

Estates and Guardians 

Clergymen 

Charitable Institutions 

Government OfBcers 

Corporations and State 

Mariners 

Merchants and Traders 

Lawyers and physicians 



1245 Sharesi $106,750 
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2438 


198,650 


1013 


92,200 
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119,100 


220 


14,300 


548 


48,250 


4J8 


32.6U0 


157 


37.550 


434 


27,400 


2129 


164,500 


713 


60,4.0 



10,946 1947,500 



For the purpose of bringing into the present volaoie tht 
four Cabinet Reports, we have devoted a large portion of this 
Number to the Reports of the Seemtaiy ef the Tcetiuiy 
and Postmaster General. Our next will contain those of tb§ 
Secretaries of War and Navy. 



We tender our thanks to the Secretary of State of North 
Carolina, for docnmants forwnrdcd. 
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Convenllfin of Toliacco Planters. 

Wi ittf if DTo^, December 16, IS 40, 

Tho Cootention was caUrd to order at ! I oVlock, 

The [Ion. James Garlanil appeared and took hij seat tta a 
Del£^t£ from the State of Virginia* 

J, 8 Skinner, Esq., horn tbe foiiamiUco appointed yet- 
terday to inquire into and report the nrriOiint necessary to 
'* defmy the expenses of I he present Convention, and ihc 
means of providing ^M anaonnt, as well an lo defriiy any 
arrearagtrs of expense ineurred hy the last Convention/' 
niade a report, which ci^n eluded with a resolution providing 
that each mcmheT pay into the hmdi* of a Treasurer ro be 
Appointed the sum of ^>, to be applied ta the purposoi ahove 
Slated. 

The report liaving been acrept^nl, the refolution wxis 
mlopteil, and Geo. C Waehington, Esq., of Marjdand, wai 
«]«cted Tfca-stircr, 

RnPORT, 

llr, Jenifer, from tKo committee npponilcd by the Pre4- 
lient to consider and recommend such mea-inrei as may be 
most expedient to he ndoptcJ to accompliih tlie ohjeetii of 
this Convention, reported that the liiruted lia^e allowed them 
h*M rompelleJ the cjmroiUce to Cisnfinc tlieir report to a gO' 
neml retiew of tho eubjcct* 

That since the adjournment of th« Tobacco Con-vent ion 
which met m this city on the Ist of May Inat, there ha* been 
no change in the bunlcn-i and restrictions imposed up^n the 
tobacco trade of the Uniled Slale^j hy the nations of Europe, 
©iccplin some nnimportant mntters by one or tm*o kinj^dom?, 
And the facts stated by the committeo in their report to that 
Convention are no',v referred to, nnd by us re-asperted, and 
their argiimenU and sti^^{?5tion« adopted. Since the pyb- 
licalipn of the documents by f 'on^rcsa ot their last sesaion, 
fio cnrre^'pomlcnrc his been recf irod ot the Department of 
State on this subject* except a few unimportant communi- 
cations from Sardinia and Belgium. No efningtj has taken 
place with foreign Gov^mmentii in reptinl to thifi sfaple, and 
from whjt has already transpired, we have no liopc« of a 
favorable action on iheir part until the Congress of the 
IXniled Statei shall adopt mcaf^ures commenaurate with the 
object. 

Great Britain KtilJ continnei! Jier eTcc^ssii^c Jnty of seven- 
ty-two dollars and eeventj-ftve rent^ per hundred pound*, 
or eight hnndred per cent, on the prime cost of Ihis arti- 
cle of our prod u ere, while we continue to receive the pro- 
doct of the labor of her citi7.ena at an average duty of twelve 
•nd a half per t!ent. 

Frmicc yet contintses her stilT mere odious monopoly or 
re^icj retaining in the bands of her King, or those to whom 
he ielU the privilege, the solo right to import, manufacture, | 
and sell American tobacco in that Lmg:dom, by which the 
quantity of American tobacco con^jcimrd in France has been 
reduced to iix or seven thousand hogsheads per annum, 
from which she derives a revenue of ten millions of dollars, 

Russia, Spain, Portngal, and some of the minor powers of 
Europe adhere to their various monopoliea under difitirent 
nAines, but all tending to the maniteat oppr«tilon of this 
our itapte. And the Germanic Powers indudod in the zoil 
tarien or commerda] unioa of GermAsy have not reduceii 
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any portion of their transit duties or abated in the slighteit 
degree their commercial system, in which tobacco la the ar- 
ticle mo^t heavily taxed, as it is indeed in every netion in 
RuTopc, except Hollind and B;lgium. They have met iw 
in tiiat spirit of Cspiality and justice which should ever exisf 
betvve4;n nations having friendly commercial relations ; who 
Imva a ri^ht to insist upon, onil never should be sstisSed 
without, & free exchange of commerce on an equaj and recip- 
rocal footing. 

Treaties with fievprnl of tho Buropean Go ^ernra en te ex- 
pire in a fe.v years, and a ju^*t regard to the planting interest 
ret|uirea thnt they should not bn rencwfd unlesa the odiou* 
burdens and ret^trictione imposed upon the slaplu of tobacco 
lie modified. 

The treaty with the llan.«ealic Towns of Lubec, Bremen, 
and Hamburg, expired hy limttatton in December, 1639, 
but coMtinuen in farce until twelve montba' notice shall have 
bern given of the intention In terminale it, and a fair op- 
portunity now preaenls itself to our Government to do ue 
jusJlicp with these powers. 

The .\merican AliaHters at the Court of Great Britain 
have for many yejr* urged^ wiih greet ability, on that Gov- 
ernment, the propriety of diminlihing the duty on tobei^eo 
as a matter of justice to the United b; tales on general princi* 
ple^ of policy and free trade between two friendly nations ; 
and have shown by argumenta which we think it would b» 
diHlcult to answer, that, even as ft measure of reventte, 
the«ie exceasive duties on thi^; article, ta a great extenti do« 
feat their own ol^ject. But arguments havo proved una* 
villi ng, and Great Britain continues her duty of T2j cent* 
per poun J on this product of our labor. 

%V'ith equal abiliiy our Minivters lo Franet, commencing 
with Mr. JefTcrHan, in 1 783, and continued down to thepre- 
sent time by Gen. Cnsus have remonstrated against the French 
U) r*tem of moniipoly aa injurious to the American tobacco- 
growing interest, and unjii«t by its departure from that re- 
ciprocity and equality which the French naUon hivd insistBcl 
upon with some elernne^s. in their communicattona with our 
Minister in 1785, in all their commercial intercourse with 
the United States. Their i-emonstrancea have met no other 
rc8f>onsc than an act of the French Chambers extending 
the law creating the monopoly of .Amii^rican tobacco to the 
ye.ir !S52. 

By negotiation, tbercforc, nothing can he expected from 
her. The last ray of hope from that source hot expired, and 
the American Tobacco Plan re r» must l<)ok to that tribunal 
which cnn alone nffird ihem relief for the evils they endura 
—to the Senate and House of Repre^ntativeaof the United 
S I ate-4 in Congress assembled, we their conMituenti must 
appeal for a redress of tho grievances herein set forth. And 
wo rejoice that thi« appeal has l^een most ably seconded from 
other sources in various ^^intes in the Union. 

A man sat our a^nls abroad communications from Mr, 
L Dodge and Mr. Mileii have been repcaledly received by our 
Govern m en tp which evince great rrni and tabor in tho diflcr- 
ent ftf^heres in whicii they have a tied. 

We hove seen wiih pI'eaiEure a re»olulion ir.troduecd 
into the Senate of Georgia to instruct their iiJenntors and re- 
quest their Represent ntivca to use their best eflorl« to have* 
law pasdetl by CongrcM lo lajt all French winew, silks» unci 
brandies, in proporiion to tho duty which they Uy u|«>n oor 
tobccco ki thrlr yatit^ The Gcn'ernor of Virgiaia hiflcaUed 
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Uie attention of the legtalataie of that State to the sobjeNct 
in bis mciiage to them at their present aeision, andsabmit- 
ted whether it if not expedient, through their repreeentation 
in Gongreae, to enforce the juet claims of their tobacco plant- 
er! to a redaction of the enormona datiea imposed on tobac- 
co by moet European Governments. 

And as early as January, 1837, the Legislature of Mary- 
Iwm} unaaimoQsIy passed the foUewing rMolotioDi 

** ResolTed, That the Senators and RepresentatiTee of this 
8tete in the Congress of the United Stbtes be requested to 
take under their especial care this highly important and ranch 
neglected interest, and that they be particularly requested to 
bppose alt and every adjustment of the present tariff with- 
out obtaining for the tobacco interest a iair and equal parti- 
cipation in the benefits to be derived from such adjustment.'* 
In conclusion, your committee recommend to the Con- 
Ttntion the adoption of the following resolutions : 

Ist. Resolved, That the only effectual remedy for the erila 
the tobacco interest labors under from the high duties im- 
posed by Great Britain and the monopolies of France and 
other nations of Europe is to be found in the action of 
Congress, by countervailing duties : and that the Convention 
reHes on the wisdom of Congress in disi-riminating between 
those Governments wliich have and those u hich have not 
manifested a disposition to abandon or modify their present 
oppressive duties and restrictions imposed on tobacco from 
the United States. 

2d. Resolved, That it be recommended to the Govern- 
ment of the United States that the treaties now in existence 
with foreign countries which contain no stipulations for re^ 
ciproeity in duties on their respective products be not re- 
newed. 

3d. Resolved, That the Governors of the several Slates 
of this Union engaged in the cultivation of tobacco, be ear- 
nestly requested to cill the attention of the several Legisla- 
tures of their respective States to the subject of the Ameri- 
can tobacco-trade with foreign nations. 
^, 4th. Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this 



Report of tbe Secretary of War, 

Wah DajraBTiiivT, 
December 5, 1840. 

Sir: Since my report of the last year on the several 
branches of the public service committed to my charge, the 
army has been actively and usefully employed in Florida, and 
•o the Noctbeni Mid Weetoni feonlaecs» 

The design entertained by the Department, of keeping the 
tegmenta entire, and concentrating the troops whenever it 
is practicable to do so, has been persevered in with the most 
beneficial results. A commencement has likewiee been mad* 
in establishing depots for the reception of the recruits of each 
aeparate reginsent where they may bedrilled aaddisaplined 
before they are sent off to their respective stations in garrison 
or in the field. The recrait ought never to be sent to join 
his company on service, until be u thoroughly taught the 
doty of the soldier ; and this iastmctitMi will be better given 
at regimental than at general depots. By dividing eadi re- 
giment into two bodies, in the manner proposed, every im- 
portant station in the country may be occupied, either as a 
place of depot or a rendezvous of the regiment ; and by a 
proper distribntion of the latter, the intermediate forts may 
be temporarily occupied by partial detachments, without in- 
jury to the discipline of the whole corps. I cannot too 
strongly urge the adoption of this method of distributing out 
little army in time of peace. To divide it into email perma- 
nent detachments will be to destroy its efficiency and its dis- 
cipline, and, in the event of war, to expose the posts to be 
captured, and the whole regular forces of the country to be 
uselessly sacrificed. Apart from that natural and well-gronnd- 
ed jealousy justly entertained against the existence of a 
large standing army in onr country, sound policy and a due 
regard for economy render such an establishment altogether 
unadvisable ; and it becomes necessary, therefore, to provide 
other means of defending our northern and maritime frontiers 
I against ^e dangeii to which they wouM be exposed at the 
commencement of a war. None other ooeor to ; 



Convention be laid before the Senate and House of Repre- i those I have already Tecommeoded, viz: Central poritiottafor 



eentatives of the United States, and that the Senators and 
Representatives from tobacco-growing States be earnestly re- 1 
quested to take such speedy and efficient means as in their ' 
Judgment may be best calculated to accomplish the object 
contemplated by this Convention. 

*' The Report and accompanying resolutions having been 
lead — 

The CosvestioQ was addressed at great length by Hon. 
Philip Triplett and Hon. Joe. R. Underwood, of Kentucky; 
■Geo. H. Stewart, Esq. of Baltimore; Hon. Jas. Garland, of 
Virginia; Walter Bowie, Esq. and Hon. Daniel Jenifer, of 
Maryland ; Hon. Walter Coles, of Viiginia ; Hon. Wm. D. 
Merrick, of Maryland; Hon. John Jameson, of Miaaowri; and 
Thomas F. Bowie, Esq., of Maryland. 

After which, the Report and resdutions were adopted : 

On motion of Hon. D. Jenifor, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be tender- 
ed to the Mnyor and City Council of Washington for the 
nse of their Hall for the accommodation of the eMmbeie of 
thia Convention. 

And, on motion of the same gentleman, it was also unani- 
.mously 

Resolved, That the Preaident be, and he is hereby, an- 
thortzed to convene this Convention at any time he may 
deem the interest of the planters may require it. 

On motion of Robert Bowie, Kaq. it was 

Resolved, That the Treasurer be mquested to call upon 
the absentees for their contribution to defray the expenaes 
of this Convention. 

Whereupon the Convention adjourned nine die, 
HENRY GODFREY WHEELER, 

Reporter to the Convention. 



The Catalogue of Union College, Seheneetady, N. Y., 
for the present year, showa the whole number of students 
to be 258, vb;— Seniors 88, juniors 93, sophomores 51, 
'freshmen 26. The annual expense for instruction, board, 
6ic^ is stftted to be about $IS0, 



the regular forces, from which they could move upon any 
point of attack or defonee ; and soch an organization of the 
volunteer or militia forces as would enable them to maintain 
the posto faitrasted to their ehaige until relieved by the regu- 
lar tro<^; a aystem which ought to be matured in time of 
peeoe. 

For the Western frontiers, posts, garrisoned by regular 
troops, cannot be dispensed with. They need not be very 
hurge ; but they ought to be constructed of fire-proof materi- 
als, and in audi a manner as to be defensible by a araal] gar- 
riaon against any number of men not provided with artiOery. 
A plan which will efiect these objects perfectly has been 
devised by the Chief Engineer, and been adopted. The 
quarters for the naen ought, likewise, to be built of durable 
materials^ and be permiMiently fumiahed with iron aingie 
bedsteads^ in iieu of the double and treble wooden bonks now 
in use. The change, for obvious reasons, shookl he itttr»> 
duced into all the barracks in the United Stages. 

The chief and best position for the eoneentration of troopi^ 
independently of the regimental rendezvous, is, for the North- 
em frontier, near Albuiy, in the State of New York ; and 
near St. Louis, In Missouri, for the Westem^pointa froqi 
which easy communicatiena radiate to sfieiy part of thoat 
extensive lines of defence, and whence troops may be tiiaa- 
ported with certainty and rapidity wherever their p waen e a 
may be required. For the maritime frontier of the Gulf of 
Mexico, I would recommend, in addition to the permanent 
fortifications planued for its defence, and now being erected, 
the eetablishment of a depot, aomewhere below the foils of 
the Ohio, for armed steam-vessels. This would seem to fum- 
ii^ the best means of bringing the vast power of the upper 
countiT to the defence of the coast, and of using it, when 
there, m the most efficient manner. A certain number of 
vessels of war might be kept in constant readineaa, atrong 
enough to carry a good battery, and light enough In descend 
the river at all seasons, and to cross the bars of tfie Miasia* 
sippi. These boats ought to be of iron, as combhdhg ligli(> 
ness, strength, and dctrabtlity; and might be conaCmcted of 
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tberDqukitinaelbrftbout fiftjr thoufand dollara eadi. Ma- 
tmaU thoald be eoliected for the ^omtraction of boats to be 
built of wood, and alored untti wanted ; when, with the vast 
iaao Dr ce a in woikshops aod mechanics along the shores of 
the Ohio» they might be put together in a Tory short time, 
had a fleet, equipped and manned with the hardy boatmen 
•I the Western waters and a few aUe-bodted seamen, might 
be floated to Uie oeean, fuOy equal, with the existing and 
eontaoiplated fortifications, to protect the whole Golf fron- 
tiar. The fety able i)Bpprt oa the defences of the country, 
■Mde by a board of distinguished officers, and submitted to 
Obngrets duiing the last session, proves conclusiTeiy the 
absolute necessity of preserving and continuing our system 
of permanent raaritima woiks of defience, and exhibits in the 
•leiiKat nuoiner their superiority over floating batteries of 
Mj and OTory deacription. In this view of the subject I fuHy 
oanonr, and even think that the £iciUty with which our coasts 
tmd haiboiis saay be approached and entered by steam v o sse ls i 
ef war renden strong pcKaanent works more than ever ne- ! 
oeasaiy. The projectiles which will bo need in future wars 
will^ from their size and description, prove destructive to j 
any wooden battery, and give an immense advantage to 
aiene walls over aay fiibries that ean be penetrated by shells. 
It may be proper here to remark, that the capture of the castle 
of Baa Joan do Ulloa* at Vera Cms, haa led many persons 
to soppose that stone revetments might be destroyed by shells. 
This is incorract. After that event, I caused experiments to 
be made at Old Point Comfoit, by firing, st point-blank range 
•fainst a stone wall erected for the purpose; the shells broke 
against it, making very fittle impression, ^o doubt, there- 
fore, need be entertained of the ability of our building mate- 
rials to msist hollow shot I do not think, however, ^t the 
permanent works should be the only defences Mlied upon, 
Uii Kgaid moveable steam-batteries as eaaential auxiliaries. 
These ought not, in my opiuioD, to be large vessels, but of 
light draught ol water, capable of carrying two guns ibr 
tlttowing shells of eight or ten inches dianiater, and so^con* 
stmcted as to present a small surfeee to the fire of an enemy. 
Theae steam-batteriea should be manned by artillerymen, and 
be under the command of the officer charged with the de- 
fence of the harbor Ibrtificatiotts, so aa to secure harmony of 
action. la order to test the practicabiUty of making bomb- 
oanaon of the calibre of ten inches, the Chief of the Ord- 
nance, Cjloaei Bomfiwd, was sent to Boston, where he has 
oooducted a series of experiments with the most aatisfectory 
rasvlts. I recommend that these guns be adopted into tfaie 
aarvice^ and fiurm part of the armament of our Ibitifications, 
and of our s(eam floating batteries. Some sooceesful ex- 
periments have> Ukewiaa, been made with warrocksts, uad a 
. m a c h i qe constructed for preparing them appears to aoswer 
the purpose perfectl3^ 

The great amoubtof property vested by the Government 
Mi arms, amounting to several millions of doUaza, no less than 
the risk 10 the national safety by adopting any new inven- 
tions without beif^ comrinced of their superiority, by long- 
tried experiments in the field, has induced me^ generally, to 
dieooontenanee their introduction into the ssrvke. I fear 
that every attempt to inemase the rapidity of firing, such as 
Mlilating the kNding by opening the breech, or by mnlti- 
|>lying the chambers d^tlM gun, will fail, as they have hitheito 
done» after involving the Geveniment in gieat expease.^- 
There is, however, one improvement, which has been feiriy 
tealed in the field by the armies of Europe, and which preaenis 
s» many decided and aocertaiaed advantages, that I amMMO* 
stsaioed to reeommend its adoption into our service— I mean 
the substitntion of percussion Ibr flint looks. The aUeratton 
may be made on the muskets now in the arsenals; and mea- 
anres ought to be adopted to construct all new anns» whether 
rifles or muskets, with peroossien k>cks. 

Having repeatedly reeommeoded, without efiiM^ the es- 
t a b lis hm en t of a najional foundry; and having rsaaon to fear 
the moot serious consequences to the service from the want 
of peeper regulations to govern the eontracta with private 
establishments ; with tout consent, I eent to Europe the 
beaid of effiesM who had been for some tioM employed in 
fining the p a ft a eqs , forms, and dimensioae ef tb^artiUefy, in 
order that they might acquire such information as would en- 



able the department permanently to regulate this important 
branch of the service. I am happy to state that, whcfever 
they have been, the national estabUshments have been thrown 
open to them, and, with praiseworthy liberality, every feciltty 
affi>Rled to their researches. They have returned home, aftnr 
having attainei] all the advantages which were expected from 
their investigations ; and the knowledge they have acquired 
will be applied to the practical improvement of our ordnancOr 
A concise report of their proceedings while in Europe is- 
herewith transmitted, in connexion with that of the offieer 
in charge of the OrdnaDco Department 

In the expectation that Congress would sanction the 
creation of a corps of sappers and miners, (an additton to 
the army at onco necesKsry and economical,) I sent an offi- 
cer of the engineer corps to the school for sappers and mi* 
ners in France, to obtain that practical information of the 
art which is not possessed, and cannot be acquired, here.— 
The French Government, with its accustomed liberality and 
kindness, permitted in every instsnce our officers to attend 
its schools of practice, and affi>rded them equal means with 
its own to pursue their studies tbere^ allowing them priri- 
leges not generally granted to foreigners ; thereby evmcing, 
as the Minister of War is pleased to remark, tho friendly 
disponiion of his Majesty's Government towards the United 
States. This feeling, you have authorized me to say, is fully 
rcciprocsted, and the liberality of the French Gk>vermnent 
duly appreciated. The officers sent to the school of cavalry 
at Saumur have returned, after a twelvemonth's instruction, 
and are now employed in a manner which I trust will enable 
the Department very much to improve the eavaliy service. 

The advantage of separating the staff officera from the 
line of the army, and the very serious inconvenience to the 
service from tho present system, "have been before brought 
to your view, but cannot be too strongly or too frequently 
urged. The present organixatbn of the army does not al- 
low a single supernumerary officer in a regiment, and the 
xoropanies are rendered inefficient from the absence ef those 
officeirs who are on stafl'doty. The ^scipline of the troops 
is most injuriously affected by this arrangement ; and if they 
are opposed in the field to regular forces, such a deficiency 
would prove fetat 

I I beg leave to bring to your notice once more the expedr- 
^ ency of extending the law of March 2, 1837, which provides 
for the enlistment of boys for the naval serrice, so as to em- 
brace the army and ordnance corps. Its eflbct would be 
' equally beneficial to the class of people to whom the boys 
belong, and to the army. It wouM secure to the sons of 
, the former a comfortable subsistence, proper moral restraint, 
and a good practical education, while it would provide for 
, the army well instructed non-commissioned ofllioers, so difll« 
I cult to be procured by enlistment, and without which an 
' army cannot be efficient. 

I am happy to state that experienoe has proved the cor- 
reetness of the opinion formeriy advanced, that the increase 
* and proper organization of the staff department woukl pro- 
duce a more ecouomical administration of its different 
] branchea. In the expenditures of the Quartermaster's I>e> 
partaoent, especially, a very eonsiderable reduction has been 
made during the last year ; in some measure produced by 
! the fiUI of prices, but arising in a much greater degree from 
I the inersaaed effideney and better administration of the de- 
: partaent, in consequence of the number of officera under 
I the present organization bearing a* more due relation to the 
I laborious duties and high responsibilities of this important 
I branch of the military service. 

In consequence of the sus[iension of the application of 
funds appropriated for the proeecution of the works under 
; the aupervision of the Quartermaster -General's oflV» during 
the season for active operation, little progress has been made 
I in dftera since my last report I now recommend that the 
following works shduld be recommenced and completed as 
soon as practicable i Fori Gibson. Fort Wa3me, and Fort 
Smith*4he two former as soon as healthy sites are deters 
mined upon. I am not perfectly satisfied with the reports 
in relation to the proper porilion for Fort GHfason ; and as it 
is ceotemplated to eieet pennanent isorkis in 4l» vitinity nf 
the okl fort, it is important that the site should^ selected 
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with great csrtL Thst on frindi uM woiu of r0it Trtyiw 
VifV flonioMiicodi pi9ved to bo «o vary volMidtkftil tlHH k 
btBiiia neoeMfliy to fttendon it, rad to remoiio Um tooopo 
«ooBMMB8£rporoblefMMM<m. Ponuing that line, •moll lorto 
■li ouM be eoBJtnieted M 8pmigmer mud Moraitdo Gjgne; 
md ireit of it^ot tbo head of Iha Mungatloo of tbo Kanoos 
liver^ B»l nortkfaBit of Foit LooTUworth, at Tabk Creek, 
do <bo MiMouri, below iho mouth of Platte mec l^o con- 
Met tbie last poet with Fort ^eotting, a fort ought to bo 
t miBtmU oa tor noaflb»foiheof ihoPeeMoinco. Fioa 
Iho infoniiatlun I faa^e r e cei ¥od, I believe theometion of aiy 
works at the westera extmnnty of Lake Superior to bo on* 
meetmrf ; ami, for tho proeent, aibiso that Fort dneUiog 
mama tbo moet norUiem poet 

Daring your admiiiirtiatioii, nearly ibrty^oae thoneand 
fauliano havo boon added to tboee abwady neidiag aear tha 
waetem banadary^ while tha additlooal aoearitiee to tho bar* 
der fitalee have noc bee* eotsMeHaaTate Id the addkianal 
ftwgnra to whieh aaeh an iusroaee of wazlifce and diecon* 
tentad naighboM expoeee theai. In tha aat af phdng the 
Indianetheie. by whioh tha imenor St aiee ore ea l«^ly 
baneftted, Iha QavommaBt haa eontiactad a eoleeaa obbga* 
tian,9otOBlytadeABd that paofda whan aHackad, hot to 
anticipato the danger, by eiaatii^ anoh works as will eaania 
their safety, and ioepiia them wkh eoafldaBca hi tha Means 
anpioyad for thair protactton. 

ft itfbfda ma great gnAifieation la ba abla to report that 
tiia Canada firontier haa baM fieeAomaaydktnrbanaeetnea 
1 had last tho honor to address you an that eabjeet Your 
advka to our Mlo^-aitiaene on that border appeaia ta hava 
prodaoed the raaet aaintary afloat, and tha azcileaiant whioh 
jPKisted thora haa^ I am happy to think, entipely subsided ; 



BoA no fbrfhar appraheawm need bo entoKainod of a viola* 
Han an thatr port of aur nahtral ablifatiank 

Owing to the oKpandiCora of tha appeoprialiona for fotl* 
Asations hairing boon atfspaoded, dia w<nl» on this frontSar 
hava nat baen nraoh advanaod, bat they will, it m azpeated, 
baeonplelad during the next aeason. In addhian to thoea 
ahaady aothoriiad, I oamesdy racommend tha a recti e a of 
bamnks at Spring Wells, near Detroit, and at a poeitionbo- 
Iwaon BnilUo and Bhttk Sock, in the 8lata of Now York ; 
and also a strong work at the oaUet of Lake Ohampkun. 

On tha Nartfaaaatara frontier, until thoboondary ^ueslian 
H wMed, I woald adtisa that-fha works be eonflnad to tha 
aoMtioii of barraoho at the janodon of tho Mattawamkeag 
aad P e aob ea o t riven. During tho past yaar, tha werica on 
tha marilinia frontier hava been oirriad on sk»vdy, and thay 
ilin ramahi m an nniniehad stata. In relatian to tha da- 
teoa af oor Atlantic and Chdf ooails, and of aur harbors 
and daak yards, I beg kavatoraler la eayrsport of last year, 
aad to tiiat madadn^ tiba hut s essi on of Oongcee% in va- 
nhr ta a aall of tho Sbaate for infbmation oa theoe sobjeelsk 
Tmr condition reroaina unaHeiad, and Che aaqaadian<7 of 
prariding for their aomj^on an chang ed. The whole 



tfeom Passamaqnoddy bay to Aa Sa^dnerivar 
piled, an arery paint not deiPiAd by natore, to bo invaded 
vri/ik inpanityf aad, in thaaaaat of war, tha eapanse of atr 
4aaipting to prolaet thai long linft by troops for ono yaar 
aiiy, woaU eoot ■era than to areet the works whioh hava 
^ean phttiad, and which aia deemed suffident to dofond the 
aavaml points of attack along the wbolacoaat. It Is tme 
<hit an enemy conU retain poaseanon of any portion af onr 
tarrilory only for a short period. Bnt to defend an nafov^ 
tifiad point of attack, or to ditva an enemy from a poeiiion 
ha might emnp>^ waidd he attended with greet axpanaa of 
hlood and treasure; and while I foal aonftdant that Iha stool 
anna aad brave hearts of dor foUow^ahiaens woald nhtmalB- 
ly pravait and dtiva any aaamy from oikr aoil, I cannot ap 
IVM tha paiiey whkfa wottki expoaa tha beat and braveataf 
jnar artiaans and workJngman to encounter, widioot disci- 
p|ttie,aiid wtthont the caver of fortifications, tha tnmmd 
tands of moecenary aoUiem they would be ^posad tau-^ 
Whan wa trice into conaidamlion tha chacader of oor pan* 
jpla^ and aparsenem of the popoiatian in proportion to tha 
eistant of onr aoil, it . is net wiea to raJy akogether for aor 
4sfonca on anmhan and naiaaghc valor* Tho battafions 
ftmmfm^fl^ «v battles am aampaaad af aafallen takan 



frono aveiy desa af iha oommuntty , and xbit^ fssna of araiy 
oontestnmst necessarily deprive tha coanfty of aoamaf fti 
heat and wcrthieet ririaeas. Evaiy afiiit ooght, tharafotay 
to be awda to fhiaieh lliam iha meana af prataeiMi, and to 
hntroetifaam to dafond themsslviM, sa thnttha lass wa awn 
safier an each oecanaas tnay ba as light as poasMa. 

Naappropnation having bosamada at Iha last a e e a ia a af 
Coogram for tha worfca «f imsmal impraveaDant which warn 
under tha supesintandenae of this departasenl, they hata^foa 
tha mast part, ceased, I adhem to tha opinion aKpitaatd in 
Biy last report, that tha system reqoires to ba veneed, iMlii 
with fegkxd to iha principle apaa which anch impeovenaaala 
ought to bo anthorued, and the maaaar in which Ifaey aoghl 
ta ba conducted. 

Tha repoit of the Chief of tha Topagmphkal Eagiaaam^ 
anfomfttad to Congtemat its last saisiaa, ctalaina an abh> 
orato stattBMBi of tha histmy and progmaaf aU tha modm 
of iatomal fanpeavamant carried oa by tha otden of GaaanK 
mant; towhiahl beg leave to mfoa. k ia t» bafegmttad 
dwt Coagfam n eg te clt d , at ito last aaasiaii, to appio|ahito 
tha snmtl amooat asked for Hearing away iha timber la l eiy 
aecannlfltod at tha Red rivar nA, which ohstnwto tfas nasi* 
gation of that stream. Tha avpeaditnm neaasavy for thia 
porpose is p srfe c t t ji legitiamta, aaaU thaaaosssary laypim- 
forthatfaofaatmiaaad at Port T ow sa a arrtwnipertad np 
this river ; and tha atoiaam la laeennaeadad by ito aoonamy, 
the additioaal oeet of traaa poil a ti a a fay knd for ana yaar^ 
when this aavxgaaon is obetiucted, being i 



reonired to dafrqr tha aeeesaaty aipeaae 91 1 
ing the drtJb timber. It ie : 



mnle for tha amploymant of a law labaroii aad a boat^for a 
dtoittima avary eeaaon; aad it is heUasad ibM in afow 
years the necessity for saiflb a p recaat ie a will e iam , m i d thia 
portion of tha rtvsr raauda permaaaatly apaa* 

ThaaoreayipaheD af hini^ laet nport haa baenaoai- 
pletad, aad a otop aaaatraetcd, whiah ambraeae tfmt portiaB 
of *M latritovy •{ tha Unhad Ototos lyhqr balwaen the MhK 
siaappl and Mfahoaii Tivara, from their oaaflaeaea to aor 
northam bomidary, aad haatod by thvparaMalraf hitiindr 
39 aad 49 north, and tha maridmnafd aad IOC vson of 

Oraenwieh. It is batod apaa an aas astmn omia a l ah» 

servaiiaBa, givhig not lamlbaa twa hondwd aad foi^Hlva 
geographical podhioBs oa aotaal autfayoy aad on thaban 
iaformalian which tha axplariag party oairidproeaia of aaa h 
sasall poHiooa of tha Indian tmitory as they waaapravaatad 
from axaaUniagby tha inevitaMa daagam attaadag tha at- 
tampt»orfinottwaatof nwaaaand tima. A vety e il mrim r 
eerim of barometrical a b sa ra ais ns wara aba amdc;, aad tha 
aeakme t o op a ral ie a of man of idenoe^ ooaopyidig stotioaa 
in tha mtvmtA atales, wha e b a e r v e d to tha aama ptri eda af^ 
thna, haeanaUad Mr. Ntcalettocomparahtoowawiihihaaa 
af others mada in diflerent qnaiters of the Vnioo«aad tbaa 
aeearatoly to datarmina^ie ii da q is level af th e wh a b wgJan 
lapasaented by tha map,aawdttas ito el a eaii ea ahova tha 
oaean,tiiareby indieatiag tha oMmato aad foce of thaeoan* 
try. The map will ba aaoam paa ia d by aaepoit o aknl a to i i 
to giva an aoeotato hnntotedga of that distant caoany ? aad 
it is baliosad that the faauha of thia aon^ wiH hanarfhl 
bath to tha Gavammant aad to iha^aopla, aad nmaaaa 
aoeaptobia aoBeariaa to gaoginl^y. It wilt eecta, alna^ 
toaxldbitlhamanaeTta wfaidifBtamaarvayafif thaosm^ 
tryarato be made^ if, aa it is haped» thay ahaoM ba a o lk a i» 

'byOongams. It appeara to bavasy d esii abtolh al liwaa 
»to lagions of oar oaaiHfy ahooM be laMwti; and -the 



raawto lagions of oar oaahify 1 
aorviya aoght, fai my apiaioa, to ba aaftended by < 
thooourcasof Iha Misaegri, and aarom thoBacky ] 
taiaa to tho Pacific Oceaa. Nor aoght that poition af <»- 
oooatiy which is aearar aad a^m a aoessi bl a to ba a e gl a tlal . 
Tbaaaietaigmapadonot raslaaaoaanAadhta, Thatnit 
courses of oor great livars, aad tha faraMnaf tha aia ftnW mh t 
ohain of hdM which Btreifih alsag oor nattham hoidciv *e 
yattobetrulydBAMd. Thaintaraetaaf thaq ri ii g l am m sii a 
of the West Hqahm that lylm gi apUii i sm i ^aof tkasahi^' 
land aeaa and g te at nm n aas of teadeshoambo m a Ju ni dn ifr 
delay. A anmll annual 

emmaattoadfectthk impartaat blijaat^ dnmtghUm 1 
of tha topagtapycai eaeps^ wIMtb €n m| ia g ind.i 
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Mj c«p«Ue of performing this duty. No survey of any 
ieseripQon shookl be made, in future, without being accom- 
panied with astronomical and barometrical obfierTatlons. — 
In tbts manner a series of position? may be determined, and 
the means gradual^ furnished of acquiring a more perfect 
knowledge of the geography of the country ; and tnus of 
tODsliticdng an aecurate map of the United Stales — objects 
of Yast Importance to the interests of their navigation and 
commerce* 

The Military Academy has been conducted in a manner 
Ughly creditable to the nperintendent, and satisfactory to 
this Department £veiy effort has been made to enforce 
ffisdjdine, and to instil into the minds of the cadets a love of 
order and a high sense of their moral and religious duties; 
ttid it is befieved that tke standard of discipline, morality, 
and religion, at this institution, is equal to that of any other 
college or academy in the United States ; while the mathe- 
matical and militaiy studies, as far as the theory is concern- 
od, are as coD^Tete as those taught in any school in America 
or Europe. Nothing is required to give our young officers 
file same advantages as are afforded to those of other coun- 
tries, but schools of practice, which are about to be estab- 
Usfaed, and to which the (graduates are to be sent for one 
year after they are commissioned, and their destination as- 
certained, in order to perfect them in the practical dutiee of 
Ibat branch of the service to which they may be attached,— 
The new library buUdmg is nearly completed ; and the mu- 
ral towera attadied to it, for the purpose of making astron- 
omical observations, and teaching practically that important 
branch of science, are well adapted for that object The 
profesBor of astronomy was sent to Europe, in order to pro»> 
enre some instruments which are needed, and to examine 
the several great obaervatories there, ascertain the manner in 
which they are fitted up, and witness their methods of ob- 
aerring. He has returned with information which cannot 
ftdl to be highly interesting and useful. 

Whenever me condition of the Treasury will permit it 
la vegy desirable to erect new barracks at West Point — 
Those at present there are dilapidated buildings, oiiginally 
badly eoostructed, and now in a state of decay, which ren- 
ders them as unhealthy as they are inconvenient The con- 
current testimony of each succeeding board of visiters for 
aeveral yean past shows the necessity of renewing these 
boildings. With a view to spread generally throughout the 
eoontry a knowledge of this institution, it has been decided 
lo am)oiiit eighteen visiters from alternate States every year, 
forming the remainder of the board from officers of the army 
«nd navy of the United Statee. 

I most again repeat mf recommendation diat two of the 
pieaent paTmasters be appomted assietant ray masters gene- 
ral, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. This very import- 
ant branch of the service is incomplete under its present or- 
gasiiation ; officers of higher rank are required to superin- 
tend the operations of those of the coipa who may be on 
duty in the field. It appears but an act of justice to the lat* 
ter, to allow them a moderate per centage on the payments 
th^ may make to volunteers and miUtia, to cover the una- 
voidable losses to which they are exposed from being at times 
oompeUod to make these payments m a hurried and informal 
flMnner. 

No loBS or inconvenience haa resulted from employing. 
dwamg the last season, Indian agents to pay the annuities 
and make the regular disbursements to the tribes over whose 
interests they have been appointed to watch. These dutiea 
hiTe been well and faithfully performed ; but, as a svstem for 
tfko final disposal of theae important and responsible duties, 
dionlan resorted to on this occauon is mcomplete; and I 
agam recommend a small increase of the number of pay- 
ffiasteiB, and that this duty be permanently assigned to that 
btaocli of the military servioe. 

In rendering justice to the character of the officers of the 
pay department and to the efficiency with which their du- 
tiea are discharged, I cannot forboar to briug to your notice 
the defocts of the present system of paying the army, and 
the atfl eonsequencca which result from it From the re- 



iHoMiHiai of the posts, the soldiers are paid at long intervals, 
ufA the guarantee of sokfiera' debts given by the regulations 



to the antlers, induces ihem to givo credit to the whalf 
amount allowed i a disposition of which the thoughtless aol^ 
dier generally avails himself to the full extent, and on paf^ 
day has the mortification to see nearly his whole pay caoriad 
off by the sutler. This occasions great discontent ; whilo« 
on the contrary, those soldiers who hafuien not to be in dabi 
to the sutler receive large amounts, which they too fVe%oanW 
ly waste in dissipation ; and, until these aums are expmded» 
the post presents a scene of alternate drunkenness and puA« 
bhment I'he only remedy for these evils will be found in 
the prohibition of credits by the sutleo^, and more irequant 
payments to the troops. 

The officers of the medical staff have maintained the high 
reputation acquired by their zealous attention to thetx dutipa 
in garrison and in the field. The very strict examination t» 
which candidates for this branch of the service are subjected 
before admission, insures high professional attainments in 
those of the lowest rank; and that which the officers thaaiA 
sehes undergo before promotion, leads them to severe apptt- 
cation, for it must i^pear that they have not only retaiaeJ 
the knowledge acquired at college, but also kept paca with 
the progress of medical science, or they cannot he jpromolaq 
or retamed in the service. It is not surprising, inorei<if» 
that this branch of the staff continues to be dioingnished 
for professional attainments and cheerful devotion to thttH 
duties. 

The report of the board of medical officets, appotqte4» bg& 
your direction, to ascertain the relative advantagea of Pitt#( 
burg and Wheeling for the location of a marina hospital oa 
the Upper Ohio, in favor of the formei^ having been appiQf^ 
ed by you, the selections under the law for purchasing aitafti 
for marine hospitalaon the western waters are now complata. 
The amount appropriated for that purpose not pcoviogaH^ 
cient, the officers intrusted with the perfermaace of that dn^ 
made conditional arrangementa, subject to th^ ra ti fl oatio o oti 
Congreas. I respectfully recommend that auch an tf^tUH 
priation be asked for, aa will enable this Depaitmapt to oafr 
ry into effect the benevolent intentions of the law. , 

Having, in several instances, found deficient the titles 1^ 
land on which forts and other public workaaiaercctadrmi»> 
sures were adopted to perfect them ; and I am hanpy to mi 
port that I found, on all occasions, the Stale antbootias wittr 
mg to convey to the United States the land whesaon and^, 
works are situated. The Department haa not yet sagiye^j 
ed in settling the question of the right of property m tWl 
Peapatch IsUnd, notwithstanding ita utmost eflortalo do «w 
This is to be regretted, as its poasession ia esaeatially jMoaffr 
aary to the deface of the Delaware. The woriwto beeiaah 
ed there, cannot fram the nature of the aoil, be thvown apt 
in haste, hot will require much time to complete them ; laay^ 
ing, in the event of wai^ tho afipfoadiMN W Philadalphiaii^ 
most entirely exposed, 

A new edition of the Army Relations hm h^n imim* 
up» and ia about to bey ob lished, with a t vrh a mwHlmwMa nfuJk 
•dditiopa aathc expaneifK>a of iim te fimr yaaif haa diar 
Uted. m 

Jt is a aubject of great regret to ma to be compoUa d t#i 
state that every effort to terminate the contest in Florida haa&' 
so fiur,. proved unsuccessfuL On General Taylor's ratiqo^ 
from the command of the sn^j than^ (wh^h he 4idf Jbf 
penooMiion, in May huit,) it devohed upon Bnga^ CloMaL 
Amastead; whc^ notwithstanding the advanced aaaaopy ooa^f- 
menoed active operations i^gainat the Indians^ an4 inmaqf^ 
instances^ succeeded in breakis^ up thcii «nca«WM&la»^ 
straying their i&elda and crop^ and making aomefinv pw^ pni i 
en. In oader to lender the rMtdarfMceaavailahla/ipfomiir: 
sive operatiofia, a brigade of Fhxida militia waa saiaad 1% 
the defence of Middle Florida, and placed iindar tha 9fi^ 
mand of Brigadier General Leigh Read, of the Territorial 
Qiilitia, with inatructions to defend the portion of that XaiErirt 
toiy situated north of a lina of poirts ocfftyied by the qsgnliii: 
troops, extending from the Atlantic, south of St Aoftt^Wl' 
including two stations east of the $t Johns rivor, rilaMwy 
Wbeelodt Micanopy, Watkahootes^ Waqaaaasi^, a 'PfiiljWi 
tween the laat and Fort Fanning, and Cedar Keyiw t 

The troopa that were in the service of the Tarriloiy,. mi 
! virtue of aW of the I<egialatuseof Flopda, wave roiat^p4i 
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into that of the United States, and form part of General 
Read's brigade, which has been increased to twelve hundred 
mounted and five hundred footmen, and may be raised to fif- 
teen hundred mounted and five hundred foot ; a force which 
is considered ample for the protection of that portion of the 
Territory assigned to General Read's command. Some de- 
predations having been committed in the neighborhood of 
tbe Okefenokee Swamp, four companies of Georgia miliiia 
hare been mustered into the service of the United States, are 
<diargcd with the defence of the Georgia frontier. 

Certain of the hostile chiefs having signitied to General 
Armistead their desire to treat, they were invited to meet him 
St Fort King on the 7th ult;and, from the circumstance 
(deemed fortunate) of the presence there of a delegation 
from the Western Seminoles, hopes were entertained of ter- 
minating this protracted struggle by the peaceful removal of 
the remaining Indians. After some dayn spent in negotiating, 
ftnd after giving reiterated assurances of their desire to emi- 
grate and rejoin their brethren west of tlie Mississippi, the 
Indians suddenly disappeared, without any assignable cause 
for this abrupt rupture of the negotiations. Hostilities have, 
in consequence, been renewed, and will be prosecuted vig- 
oroasly. 

The regular troops now in Florida amount to about 4,500 
men, and the militia in service to about 2,090. I recom- 
mend that authority be given the Executive to engage the 
•ervices of this description of troops for a twelve month, or 
daring the continuance of hostilities in Florida. The term 
of three months is much too short to ensure efficiency ; and 
frequent enlistments are a fruitful source of insubordination, 
M well as of great additional expense. 

The number of Indians emigrated fi-om the interior to the 
West, since the year 1836, amounts to very nearly 41,0C0, 
of which about 5,000 were removed during the past season; 
and I am happy to add, that the condition of those who are 
■ettled in their new homes continues to be represented to us 
as prosperous and happy. The diflferences which unfortu- 
nately sprung up between the Western Cherokees and the 
lata emigrants of that tribe, upon their first arrival on the 
Aikansas, have been happily adjusted ; and I have accord- 
ingly directed that their annuities, and other moneys due to 
them, should be paid, and placed them upon the same footing 
as other emigrant tribes. From the character of this nation, 
and the advance made by many of their number in civiliza- 
drni and in the arts of life, it is hoped, now that they are re- 
moved from the evil influences which heretofore beset them, 
their progress in moral culture and physical comfort will be 
npid and lasting. Convinced that, if any great and general 
reform is ever to be effected among the Indians, it must be 
hy means of education , every exertion has been made to 
promote it ; not by disjointed eflTorts, but by adopting a sys- 
tem intended to embrace the establishment of primary schools 
orer the whole Indian territory, and of institutions of a higher 
Older at suitable points, designated with a view to the con- 
venience of the Indians, and of easy access. Fort CofTee, 
on the Arkansas river, which kas been abandoned as a mili- 
tary post, has been selected for one of these establishments. 
This situatiott possMses very decided advantages : and the 
i^stem by which it is proposed to improve them has my full 
approbation. For the details of the plan, I refer to the ac- 
companying report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and particularly to his instructions for carrying it into effect, 
■Mressed to the Superintendent of the \>'e8tem Territory. 

While on (his subject, it affords me great gratification to 
bo M» to speak in terms of merited praise of the Methodist 
mtnual labor school in the Shawnee country. The labors 
of that sect, so distinguished for their Chrbtian zeal in the 
cSQie of Indian dviltzation, are likely to be crowned with 
fooeess; and there is reason to hope that the high expecta* 
tiOBS railed by thu extensive establishment will be fully re- 
^Hiad under its present pious and competent instructors. — 
The Department would be happy to promote similar estab- 
lishments on the part of other religious sects, equally zealous, 
nd dovbt, in spmding the light of the Gospel among the 
Indians, and equally disposed to advance their moral cul- 
It is eonvinced that, to produce durable beneficial ef- 
f hj ednortioily it must be mado practically useful ; and 



that those domestic arts which are imparted to our youth hj 
the example of their parents and associates, and form, as it 
were, a part of their natuse, must be taught the Indian in the 
schools, and instilled into him by education. 

Perseverance for one or two years longer in the policy of 
removing the Indians from the baneful and destructive in- * 
flucnces which surround them within the States and Terri- 
torics, will unite the remnants of tribes, still within those 
limits, to their brethren in the West; ofiering, as it is be- 
lieved, the only chance, not only of civilizing the red maUf 
: but of perpetuating his existence. 

By the accompanying report of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions it will be seen that the numbrr of pensioners of every 
. description now on the rolls in all the Stales and TerrUorjcs, 
and in the District of Cclutobia, (except those paid out of 
the navy pension fund,) aniounU to forty-ftiur thouaand three 
hundred and ninety-four; of which twolhou^und and seven* 
ty-two cases have been adiiuUfd mucg the pericKl of the last 
annual report. The niimlicr of deaths of peusJotiers that 
have occurred during the bnt year, on J l>een ncporlp^ tolho 
Department, is sixteen hundrcJ and five. From the num* 
her of unclaimed pensions, it is believed (bat hiatij more 
have died, of whose dec^a«c we hflve no infiinnation, Ths 
number of invalid pensioners is now four thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty -nine, hivving incrcaapj four hundred and 
fourteen since 1833: this increase is to bo attributetlp prind- 
pally, to the hardships of the service in Florida, The num- 
ber of Revolutionary pensioners under the act of March IS, 
1818, has decreased from nbovo twenty thousand to seven 
thousand nine hundred and forty-seven. Under the act of 
June 7, 1832, thirty-one tbousuntl dght hundred and ei^ht 
have been admitted on the pension roll ; of which miniW, 
twenty -three thousand two bunilred end seven yei remain. 
Eleven hundred and eighLy-sii: penaioners were adfoiUed 
under the law of May IS, IS'Za, for the bi^neiit of oflkers 
and soldiers of the continental army who served during thn 
war ; only six hundred and f^vc are now borne on the rolb. 
The number of widows pensioned under Lhs act of July^ 4, 
1836, is three thousand four hundred and sixty -eight, of 
whom two thousand seven hundred and sixty survive. Five 
thousand nine hundred and twelve widown have received the 
benefit of the act of July ^ 1 S38 ; but the list is now reduced 
to five thousand five hundred and eighty-six. AH of those 
now on the rolls will be dropped on tlie 4th of March next, 
when the term of their peneiioBs e it j si re* by law. From the 
number of applications, the Commits^oimT is of opinion 
that not less than fourteen hutnlred \\ ill be tudJixl to tha 
year 1841. 

The total sum drawn from the Treasury during the past 
year, to pay pensions, amounts to two million forty-eight 
thousand six hundred and sixty-three dollars, exclusive of 
navy pensions. 

The fxptTJence of two years coTiGnns the opLniou I for- 
merly cxprea&ed of the vexatious operation of llie kw of the 
6th of April, 1S3S, which fi^es the short period of eight 
monlbi for the return to tlie Treaenry of unclaimed pensions. 
The inli^ntlon of the law, no doubt, was to wllhJruw that 
sum from (he pension agent ; wheretui its operation, on thr 
c<<nirar>, draws ihot additional amount from the Treseury 
at Wjjshifigton, while it prodiices dlsoppointmcnt, inooiiTe- 
nience, dcloy, and etpensc to the poor pensioner. 

lly the fjuneenth tirlit^le of the Cherokee trait j of Dt* 
cember !9, 19 v5, ratified May 25, 1836, it was igieed on ths 
part of the United Statei? llmt sach warriors of the Cherokee 
nation aa were engaged on the «idft of the United 8tat^ in 
the lii^t war with Greul Dutnin and the Southern tribes of 
Indiana, and who were wounded in such service, shall be 
entitled to such pension? as eliaU bo alloued them by the 
Concrresa of the United States. I respectfully swggeit that 
Congrusjj be asked to act upon Lhls ?octfon of tlie treaty «^ — ' 
There are pot maiiy Cherokee warriors who come under 
that desi^riptlons h^it ibcy ore vi^ry deaiitule ; and the g^ood 
faith of the Government in pledged iu their favor. 

r eAnnot forbear bringing (o your notice the exposed con* 
dition of tbi? importsnl orchives of this Department, Many 
of them are kept in small buUdinga, at an tnconvenlenl dte^. 
tance friom Ihf War Office, and surrounded by combuBtibli^ 
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Bift^i^U. A plain fire-pioof boildiDg, capable of containing the United States in that qnaricr, have returned heme. Tb4 
all theee detached officea, imghl be constructed for a lum, frigate Constellation, and sloop of war Boston, have reccntlpr 



the interest on which would not exceed the amount now 
required for paying the rents of those now occupied for the 
purpose. 
All which i« respectfully submitted. 

J. R. POINSBTT. 
The FresideBtof the United States. 



Report of fbe Secretary of tlie ]VaTy< 

Natt DiPAaTiCEirT, 
December 5, 1840. 

Sta : — ^In the performance of a doty annually devolving 
on this Department, I respectfully submit the following re- 
port: 

The squadron in the Mediterranean remains the same as 
It was at the date of my last repcnrt, and consists of tlie Ohio 
74, the Brandy wine (first class frigate,^ and the Cyane sloop 
of war— the whole under the command of Commodore Isaac 
Hull. This force has been found fuHy adequate to the pro- 
tection of our commerce, which has remained unmolested 
in that quarter. 

The squadron on the Pacific station is compNoeed of the 
frigate Constitution, the'sloop of war St Louis, and the 
schooner Shark, under Commodore Claxton. Since the date 
of my last repoit, the schooner Enterprise, then on her way 
home, and the sloops of war Lexington and Falmouth, which 
had been directed to return, have arrived in the United States, 
and have been replaced by the sloops Torktown and Dale, 
now on the eve of sailing for the Pacific The squadron, 
when joined by these vessels, will consist of a frigate of the 
first class, three sloops of war, and a schooner. Commodore 
Claxton has b<>en ifirected to despatch the Torktown on a 
cruise to the Sandwich and Society Islands, New Zealand, 
the coast of Japan, the Gulf of California, and the Ladrones 
and Marquesas, for the general protection of our whaling 
interests, and other commercial purposes. 

The squadron on the coast of Brazil under Commodore 
J. B. Nicholson, at the date of my last report, was composed 

of the raxee Independence, and the sloops of war Fairfield ^_^ ^^ 

and Marion. The two former have returned to the United j Kew"z«iland, whence he was shortly to procid to carry 
States, Commodore Nicholson having been relieved in the ! ^^y^ jjj, instructions. 

command of that station by Commodore Charles G. Ridgely, | ^he steam frigate Fulton has been employed during tho 
whose force now consists of the Potomac, first dass frigate, ! ^ g^^^^^ }„ cxperimenUng with Paixhan guns and shot, 
the sloops of war Decatur and Marion, and the schooner i J,„j^ jjj^ direction of Captain Terry; and with a view to 
Enterprise. The difficulties between the French Govern- 1 ^^^^ ^ „,„„ officers as possible an opportunity of becona^ 
ment and that of the Argentine Republic stai subsisting, and! j^g acquainted with the practice of gunnery, as hige a 
the blockade continuing to be rigidly enforced, it has been • ^ - • • - ... 



sailed for Rio de Janeiro, where they will replenish theif 
supplies, and receive Captain Lawrence Kearney, now lo 
commapd of the flag-ehip on the Brazilian station, who will 
hoist his pendant on board the Constellation, as commander 
of the East India squadron, and proceed with that vessel 
and the Boston to carry out his instructions. 

The Exploring Expedition, as stated in my last report^ 
was at Callao, whence Lieutenant Wilkes sailed on the 6iE 
July, 1839. Since that period be has visited the Society 
Isli^ids, Navigator's Group, New Zealand, and various de* 
tachcd islands, with whose inhabitants he held the most ami- 
cable intercourse, and with the ports and harbors of which 
he made himself particularly acquainted. On ihe 26th De- 
cember, 1839, he Icfl the port of Sydney, in New Zealand* 
and proceeded to penetrate the Antarctic Sea. On the 19th 
January following, the V incennes discovered land in latitude 
66.2 south, longitude 154 27 east, and had soundings in 
thirty fathoms water. The same day the Peacock made « 
similar discovery in latitude 66 31, longitude 153.40 and 
obtained soundings at a depth of three hundred and twenty 
fathoms. Lieutenant Wilkes coasted along this land, ana 
had sight of it at various times for a distance of eighteen 
hundrmi miles, and has denominated it the Antarctic Con- 
tinent It is to be regretted, however, that the vast masses 
of ice, with which it is everywhere defended, prevented • 
nearer approach than fifteen miles, and rendered it impossi- 
ble to land. It is described as presenting one vast mass of 
snow and ice, apparently rising almost perpendicularly from 
the sea, and will probably forever baffle the efibrts of man 
to explore its interior, or convert it to any useful purposes* 

Afier repeated and persevering efiorts to approach tha 
coast and effect a landing. Lieutenant Wilkes, his officers 
and men, havmg suffered severely from intense cold and the 
exposures incidental to this hazardous enterprise, returned 
to Sydney the 1 1th of March, 1840, where be was ioined 
by the Peacock and Porpoise, the former of which had beea 
in imminent danger from coming in contact with an island 
of ice. Lieutenant Wilkes speaks in the highest termaof 
the conduct of the officers and crews of the Expedition. A| 
the last dates, the 6th of April, he was at the Bijy of Islaada, 



thought expedient to augment this force, and the sloop of 
war Concoid is now on the eve of sailing for that purpose. 

The squadron employed in the Gulf of Mexico and the 
West Indies, under Commodore William B. Shubrick, at 
the date of my last report consisted of the frigate Macedonian, 
and the sloops of war Ontario, Erie, Warren, and Levant 
The Ontario has been ordered to the North for repairs, and 
the Erie, being found unfit for service, has been detached 
fircmi the eqoadron. The remaining vessels, with the excep- 
tion of the Warren, were directed lo leave the station during 
the hurricane months, and proceed to the North. Commo- 
dore Shubrick accordingly left Pensacola in July last with 
the Macedonian, Levant, and Erie, and arrived at Bos- 
ton fai August. Thence he proceeded to Eastport, and on 
Ya» return visited the principal ports on the coast as fiir south 
aa KorfoQc, wfaet^ in conformity with his instructions from 
the Dipcrtmeiit, he delivered the command of the West In- 
'^ia wpndnm to Commodore Jesse WOkinson, who had been 
■ppointed to reHeve him, and who has proceeded io his sta- 
tion. The command of Commodore Wilkinson now con- 
sists of the Macedonian frigate and the sloops of war Levant 
and Warren, which force is deemed sufficient for the protec- 
tion of our interests in that quarter in the present state of 
thing*. 

The fKgate Columbia and Corvette John Adams, employ- 
M in a cruise in the Indian and China Seas, under Commo- 



number of supernumeraries have been attached to her •• 
she could accommodate. The reporta of Captain Perry 
piesent very interesting results, and it is contemplated t9 
continue the experiments for the purpose of domonstraiiog 
the relative advantagee of the Paixhan guns and thoae ift 
ordinary use, ae well as aflMing a useful practice to our 
n«val officers, by attaching them in floccession to this vessei. 

The surveya on the Southern coast of the United States, 
directed by ^ act of the 3d of March. 1837, have been 
completed under the superintendence of Lieutenant Glynn, 
and it is expected Uiat the Department will be enabled to lay 
before Congress either at or shortly after the oommenoement 
of the session^ complete charts of all the porta and plaoca 
which have been surveyed. 

The brig Consort, under the command of LieolenaAt 
Powell, is now occupied in surveying the eoasi from the bay 
of Apalachicola to the mouth af the Mississippi, as directed 
by the act making appropriations for the Baval service* ap- 
proved July 20, 1840. 4 

The sloop of war Preble, Ceoimandsr Breesa, has been 
employed on the coast of Newfoundland and Labrador, diuk 
ing the late fishing season, in proteethig the rightaaad kor 
teresta of American citizens engaged in the fieberies. On 
the termination of the cruise she returned to Portland* 
whence ^ was ordered to Boston for examination pieviow 
to being sent on fbreign servioe. 

The brig Dolpinn, Lieutenant Ball, and the 



dora George C. Read, for the protection of the commerce of Grampus^ Lieolenant Paill^ haw boes tmp^St^ opt IW 
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eoMt 0f A^rk», itt Um Mppnmiija of ifae dave trtJe. They 
faCurn^ at ^ commenoetnont of the sickly ieAson, and 
kare lince tailed in punuit of the iame object. The pretence 
of theae Teasels on the slave coast, during die season in 
which (his diflgracefuf traffic is carried on, will in alt proba- 
Ufity in a gnmc degree arrest its progress, so far as it has 
been ptosecntcd by the assumption oif the American Uag, 
and do much to reTteve the nation from the unmerited stigma 
Hf participafiiig in a trade equally hi violation of the laws 
of the United Qtatss Imd the po&cv of their Government 
From the report of Xiieutcnaots Bell and Paine it appears 
Ihtt the traffic in ehves is now carried on principally under 
Portuguese colors, through the medium of slave stations, as 
ihey are denominated, cstabliahed at diflferent poinu of the 
coast, tinder the protection of the neighboring native chiefs, 
who furnish die slates and receive in return goods manufkc- 
tnred in EngUmd expressly for this purpose. IXero the slaves 
■re coRected ontil an opportunity offers for the slaver to ap- 
ttroach the land under cover of night, and receive them on 
fx>ard. Both officers arc of opinion chat so long as these 
■tations are permitted to ostst« and thb barter carried on, all 
attcmpu cfiectually to arrest the traffic in slaves wiR end in 
ftdministeiing only partial remedies, which wilt but aggratate 
the disease. There can be little doubt that the number of 
sktte transported from Africa is now greater than it was 
previoos to the adoption of measures for its prevention and 
punishment, which it wonld seem have served no other par- 
t>ose than to eicite the cupidity of unprind(M advonturcis, 
by increasing the value of slaves, and thus presenting tempta- 
Inms whfeh overpower all apprriiension of consequences. 

During (he past year three smaH schooners, the Fihrt, the 
Wave, and the Otsego, which had been previously procured 
and empky^ed by ^e War Department, under the act making 
^propriations for suppressing Indian hostSlitJe*, approved 8d 
March, 1889, having been placed under the dh-ection of (hU 

Separtmeat, were employed on the coast of Ph>rida, under 
teoteoant McLaughlin. That officer lately returned to tfie 
If onh in the Flirt, bringing with him the men whose terms 
of service had expired, tocher wUh the sick and disabled 
•ttftched to the expedition. He has since sailed with men 
voffident to complete the compliment of all his vessels, as 
wen as for the boat service. An addittonal number oF marines 
iao alaa beon attached to his command, with a view to oper- 
ations on land against tlie Indians, as watt ss ^e protection 
of UbO fives and property oY the citizens, and the prevention 
^ tfio tntrMiuetion of supplies fbr the use of the enemy. 
' The two stem frigates eotmnenecd undorthe second aee- 
'tfon of the act approved Sd March, 1S99. om at New Yotk, 
the o(W at niiladelphia, bavo been ao fkr oompreted that 
tta fbrmer will bo Mttdy tbt iautiching In a fbw days, and 
Khe btier in the eiMuing spring, as soon •• the Dehrware h 
free Unm ie9» The onghiies and boitoM ore also fn a oourso 
of speedy complotiua, and when fl«ialied, wMl be f^hoad oft 
%oard, and tie vess^ prepared for sertica withoot delay. 

The appioHtice sfUOm oonCbittes in opoiotion ; and thus 
4u, ha results are iiighly sattsfiKtory. The eondoot of llio 
^oung lads is genoralty oxotai^ary, Md mck is their impid 
pfogreas in &e art of saamansbip, that by tbo imo they ase 
of ago for sea service, our ooaaOMnders gonerelly prefar thofli 
(0 older seamen, t take this occasion to recommend that this 
irysfom be IboCerod to the utmost oxtont ef which it hi ituaeepti- 
%!•, habif My of opinion that it presents one great nieaoa 
of paitiaHy, at least, remedying tfiat increasing scarcity of 
«ompMenf potty sAeon and able seamen, which greatly em- 
fmrrasseo the vperatians of the navy, delays the saOmg of 
otir pnhKe voneb, and oAacea the defence of tha honor and 
iilaf est a of the Unitad atalaa under the proteelSea of etewa, | 
• groat portion of which are foreigners. 

This sMtoltf of seonsen for the use of the navy is, 1 1 
np prelwn d , owteg to Iho high wage* they receive in the | 
wefolMnt oerviee, and «be ooiapariHivoly short periods of 
«hoir e nga ge m o nls in commercial veyagni; to the ab s ence 
of oil apprttitioo system in the mereatitile marine; and tho 
i teh o fg a of aesuon when theh^ temo have o^4i«d on i 
fsreign stations, where tho aoduetioM of oKmato and tbo 
rt N u wiii U of pieosooi i<lacfa thom to tho aoll, and whence 
«ifti»f«rtlM|^«OfW9»tor%Qraatora ao e»orvttod « lo ba ' 



comparative^ unfit for active serriee. tlio io^uiriea I hato 
institituted result in the fact that many of our seamen are 
nuw scattered among the islands of the f^sdfic, and on tlm 
coast of South America ; end though dmctions iuve heen 
given to reclaim them whenever it m^ be found practicahlO^ 
there can be little doubt that a large numlMT are thus fir^ 
trievably lost to thoir oountry. I have also sufficient reasoo 
to believe that the modMeatton of dio naty tHioA, wUch 
was proposed to Congrsssi hnl winch has not been definite^ 
acted on, wouk^ if adopted, cootributo materially to wttaeh 
our seamen nK>re permanently to (be service ; and I take 
this ooeasioa aomest^ to request that the earfy attention of 
Congress msy bo invitod to this subject genendly, as one af 
vital importance to tho well being of the navy. 

The accompanying report and letter from the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, exhibit the number of pensioQers, the 
amount of iheb pensiono^ and the nitons now seDaaUring at 
my disposal to meet those which mar become doe the lit 
of' January) A"<I 1^ o^ Joly» 1841. From these documents 
h will appear that under the operation of the navy pension 
laws, and most especially that of the 3d of March» 19J7, tho 
navy pension fund, which at the period of its paasago 
amounted to upwards of a million of dollars, the annual in- 
t we^ of which was sufficient to oseot aU demanda, now oen- 
sists of one hundred thousand dollars in Cincinnati ivo 
per cent stock, greatly depreciated^ fourteen thousand dol- 
lars of stock of the Bank of Washington, hi the same situ- 
ation, thirty-three thousand three hundred and thirty-nino 
dollars &vt per cent stock of the city of Wadungton, and 
eleven thousand four hundred dollars of stock of the Union 
Dank of Geofgotown, the latter totallj onsakahle at this 
time. 

By the aamo statement it appears that tho sum of ono 
hundred and fifty*one thousand three hundred and fif^-tiso 
dollars and thirty-nine cents, will be required in the coune 
of the year 1841, to meet demands arising out of the present 
pension list, and that consequently, either a% appropriation 
of that sum, during the present session, must be made, or tho 
pensioner* will remain unpaid, and the faith of the natioo, 
which was pledged to mako good any deficiency in this f 
remain unredeemed. 

Th/t estimates which accompany this rcfiort have 
prepared with a duo regard to economy on one hand, and 
the protection of the honor and interesu of tho Unitsd 
Sutes on the other. The number of vessels now in commis- 
sion is fully equal to tliose employed in preceding yeanv 
and it is believod that during the past year, neither the par- 
sons or property of our dttsens have anywhere auflerod out^ 
rage or wrong for want of due attention in afibrdinf the 
means of protection and redress. 

It wOl be perceived that the Board of Navy Cotnmiasioners 
have again presented an estimate for additiooa] clerka, which 
t am satkfied are iodMenaable to the prompt perJEosmnnns 
of the duties of that office, whidi are daily increoaing* and 
which there is no reason to beliovo will aufier an/ fiminu- 
tion in future. 

J. K. PADLDDfO. 

To tho Freaident of (he United Statoa, 



Col/on.— Tho Chamber of Comowvco of MebSa oAppled 
rssoUuions, at a reoant meetlngi oonsoriBg Ibo pfo ctice if 
aanipliog Cotton bj cutting o o r ooa the bale and oMKHsCtOf m 
largo qqpntity, causing loaa in woiftes and ^ko-mmmmmi 
the discontinuance of the pcioiioo of weighing ootlon m 
thewbanreaassoonasfeadod^aodthiitftbowaiglMd ^/Wr 
1^ fo^and •mth* delivery inslead of ttio looaor mode. 



St, Leiiit, — ^The business between the ci^ of 8t Looii 
and Boston and New York, this year, according to the St 
Louis Gszette, is $6,000,00a When the Ghici«» canal is 
finished, whidi will be in the combg jeai^ the tranopeilo-' 
tion of merchandise will mostly he done bj tho Brio ctnd 
and tfie kkes* 
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nessAOC 

or ooTiEiroft camux or illivox?. 

Gentlemmi of the Senate, and 

Uofue of Repreaentativet : 

Tou are conTened in ptinaance of mj proclamation of 
the 15th of October last, and it now becomea mj duty to 
oommnnicate to joa the reason of year convocation. While 
we have abundant cause to be devoutly Uiankful to an over- 
ruling Providence for the succesa which has everywhere 
attended industry ^bountifully rewarded the husbandman 
for his labor^it is to be deeply deplored that our state is 
measurably overwhelmed with pecuniary embarrassments. 

State peamiary embarrattmentt. 

Theae embarraaamenta have grown out of oar system of 
inlarnal improvements, adopted by improvident le^dation, 
•( a time when the delusive phantom of speculation aeemed 
to have taken possession of the human mind, and led the 
world into extravagance and error ; and however deeply we 
may ragret the evil which this qrstem has entailed upon us, 
it wovdd be anwise and unpatriotic to shrink from the re- 
■ponsibility of applying your best efforts to the pecuniary 
redemption of the state, and the preservation of her honor. 
The vast debt she has already incurred moat be paid, and 
this can only be done by a strict and rigid maintenance of 
her credit aWoad, and the wisdom with which her measures 
are directed at home. 

A failure to meet promptly a single one of her engage- 
BMdts would inevitably throw arouoKi her future operations, 
difficulties which would prove deatructive to her fharacter 
and interest, and, in a great degree, paraliae her energies. 

Although there may be but one opinion among our citi- 
sens, that the money for which we are indebted has been 
injudtciousiy appropriated, still their virtue and patriotism, 
their high sense of honor and justice, imperiously forbid de- 
linquency in its payments. I am clearly convinced that 
they wonld look upon no calamity which might befall them 
wo great and humiliating as that which would strip them of 
thek reputation for punctuality and probity in their engage- 



When a state loees eight of these paramount considera- 
tiens in her public policy — when she ceases to hold integrity 
op to the world aa the polar star of her legislation — when 
■be becomea careless of her standing among the communi- 
ties around her, she will settle down into hopeless degrada- 
tion, and become the acorn and contempt oi the world. — 
Strongly impreased with these sentimenti, I have convoked 
you at the present time, that you may be enabled to provide 
means for the payment of the interest, which will fall due on 
the first Monday in January next, on the internal improve- 
aent debt. The immense amount of Mate securities m the 
maiket — the general derangement of financial afiairs of 
this and other countries — the suspension of specie payments 
by the banks, and the oontractions of their issues, rendering 
the difficulties encountered in obtaining money for any pur- 
pose almost insurmountable, together with the shortness of 
6me intervening between the period fixed by the constitution 
ibr your regular meeting, and the first Monday in January 
■uoeeedtng, when the interest becomes due, presented doubts 
to ny mind whether the legislatore, if they did not aasemble 
previons to the commencement of their regular session, could 
adopt suitable measores for the purpose pf providing the ne- 
veasary funds to enable the fund commissioner to avail him- 
self of their advantages sc aa to meet the pending obligation 
of the state. To obviate these objections I have called you 
together, and cannot but hope you will act in the premises 
with promptitade and wisdom, and thus preserve unsullied 
our plighted faith. 

Unleaa our internal improvement stock should rise above 
its present aelling price in the eaatem cttiea, no alternative 
has been presented to my mind to meet the exigency but 
the hypothecation or safe nf state bonds below par, which 
cannot ba done under extattog laws, bat whieh would be 
pninble to tha loai of boDor or the pnMiratioD of the ehar- 
adtr and credit of the ttatt. 

Vol. III.— 54 



Financial condition ofth§ State* 

The following table will exhibit the financial condition of 

the state, her indebtedness and resources, and the amoont of 

interest to be paid on the internal improvement debt, on ths 

first Monday of January next: 

Amount of internal improvement stock sold for 
railroad and river improvements,. $3,1 87,000 

Amount on account of raihoad iron, 500,000 

£50,000 advanced by Messrs. Wright and Co. 
of London, amounting to near $250,000 be- 
ing part of $1,500,00U of internal improve- 
ment bonds placed in the hands of said 
Wright 6c Co. as agent for Messrs. Raw- 
lings and Oakley, fund commissioners,. . . . S50,000 

Amount doe Bank of Illmois for money ad- 
vanced, and interest on same, about 338,000 

Amount due State Bank of Illinois, for same. 50,000 

Internal improvement scrip issued, about 800,000 

Unadjusted acc*ts with contractora for wcNrfc 
done ibis year, and for damages, about. . . . 300,000 

Amount due Bank of United States for advan- 
ces on shipments of railroad iron, dec, about 20,OCO 

Total amount of debt on account of internal 

improvement, $5,345,000 

Bank and internal improvement stock, 2,666,000 

Total bank and internal improvement debt,. . $8,010,000 

For $2,606,500 of the above internal improve- 
ment debt, bonds have been sold on which 
interest is due in January next, exclusive 
of bank and internal improvement stock, 
amounting at that time to the sum of. ... . $78,195 

The residue of the above indebtedness con- 
sists in internal improvement bonds sold and 
not paid for, moneys advanced by banks and 
debts due for internal improvement scrip, 
and to contractors, dec, amounting in the 
aggregate to 2,738,500 

Illinois and Michigsn canal stock sold, $3,400,000 

Amount due to Messrs. Wright dt Co. for 
£3(\000, advanced on contract with Judge 
Young, amounting, with interest, to 160,000 

Canal scrip issued last spring, 400,000 

Total amount of canal debt, $3,960,000 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total internal improvement debt, $6,346,000 00 

Total lienk stock 2,665,000 00 

Illinois and Michigan canal debt, 3,950.000 00 

Total amount of debt on account of banks, ■■ 

internal improvements, and canal, $11,960,000 00 

To which may be added, for revenue pur- 
poses, the following sums: 

Amount due school fund, 807,585 39 

Amount due Bank of Illinois, for ad- 
vances on account of state house,. .... 80,097 00 

Amount due State Bank do., and for au- 
ditor's warrants for current expenaes, 
paid by State Bank 190,000 00 > 

Bonds sold to the Poughkeepsio Engine 
Con...« 128,000 00 

Liability on aocoont of surplus revenoe, . . 477,9 19 44 

Total amount of liability, $lo,643,68l 83 

Deducting from the above amount. 1^36,419 44 

being the am*t of surplus revenue, and 

bonds sold which are not paid for, and « 

the state pays interest upon 12,207,182 39 

Annual interest thereon, 732,490 92 

Aflsaming that the resonioes of the canal 
and the bank dividenda will fumieh tha 
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I to pay thtf intemt accraing on 
*: . ihiir iwpidtW* •ceounti for the aast 

twwi y e M' * ! the fum led uoprovidcil iur 
P on «ceoQs4 of intenial int^vemaots 

will be 4764^00 

Annual intoratt thcnoD,. . » 283,87J 

The following onavtilaMe debts are due to tho interna! 

improvement fund for bond^ aoIJ, and are included in the 

•boTO table of indebtedneiv, but upon which interest U not 

cooapated : 

From John DclaficM, of New York $433,000 

AH. Bangs & Co, ftO.OoO 

Bank of t Commerce at Buffalo, 90^00 

Commercial Dank at Bufiklo, 9 *,0^0 

Bria County Bank, 57,5 CD 

Amounting to $733,500 

To which onavailable rcaources may be added lands 
owned by the state, alio at present unavailable, 40,3i2 
man,' 

The followinp: resoorcos of the canal at the present time 
may be considered as unaTailabie ; 
Tkievaoant due prior to 1840 from sales of 

town lots, and misceUaocoua sales of wood 

and timber, $1,047,654 

For sales of land in June last, as per statement 

of the president of the canal board, 70,000 

$1,117,654 

At the dafe of my last message, 1270.182 acres of canal 
l«nde f«mained unsold, since which time t have received no 
report from the board of canal commissioners, and conse- 
quently am unable to state the number of acres that have, 
subeoquent to that time, teen diupo-cd of. 

The Deiajle.d and oihfr easet. 

A failure to collect the amount due from John Belaficld 
and others, or any part thereof, would render it impossible 
ior the fund commissioner to pay the interest falling due on 
the first Monday in January next on the internal improve- 
ment debt, and is the sole caiiso of your being convened 
orior to the time fixed by tho eonsiitution. A bill bas been 
£leJ against Mr. Delafield in the circuit court of the United 
States for the southern district of New York, to restrain him 
from negotiating the bunds he received, as it U presumed ho 
js neither willing nor able to pay for th?m. If this should 
prove true, the state is under no equitable or moral obllga- 
jtion to redeem them. While, therefore, I would admonish 
\ou to be sensibly alive to, and zealously watchful of her 
iQtcsprity and honor, I cannot believe she is in duty bound 
to fulfil an engagement where the other contracting party 
fails to comply with its conditions. The principles involved 
in thi« question have long been recogni^ by the highest 
judicial tribunals upon earth, as between indivi.iunis, and it 
would be difficult to discriminate between o case uf that na- 
ton and the present. 

Tha earoc reasons which govern the case of Mr. DePaffekl 
app^ with equal force to the contracts with A. H. Bangs & 
Co. and the banks specified, should they pursue the samo 
coorio. It is, however, probable that the Bank of Commerce 
at BuSfklo will return the bonds she obtained to the siate, 
and that the Commercial and Erie county Banka wilt dis- 
charge their Uabihtio^ in scrip. 

The amount of $1 ?8,000 of bonds was sold by Qov. Rey- 
AoTds and Gon. Hawlings to tlie Poughkerpsie r«ocomotive 
Engine Co., to be paid for in eight quiirterl? instalments of 
^1,600 each, at the Atlantic Bank of New York. 

This negotiation was made under on act to authorize a 
loaa for revenue purpo ca. to be applied to the erection of a 
state-house, and the instnlmenfs were transftrred, as they 
became dne^ to the Bank of tlHnoa for advances made by 
Ihat institution fur the above object. Four of these instal- 
* menu ara now doe, hot none of tiiem heing paid, suit was 
Instituted by tho 'bank Ibrtherr re^bwy. Doubts, however^ 



are entertained of the solvency of the company, and sboold 
it fail, the bonds received by it should be placed upon tha 
same footing as those received by other delinquont pur- 
chasers. 

IThatii to he djneT 

Having laid before yon the financial condition of the state, 
her available and unavailable resources, in comparison vrith 
her indebtedness, the dictates of sound policy require at 
your hands ihc wiliest and most judicious measures to relieve 
her present necessities, and provide for her future liabilities. 
It may truly be said, that no fornoer period of our political 
bii^tory presented qocfitions of such deep and absorbing in* 
tcrest The future destiny of the state for weal or for woe 
depends upon the direction of the crisis. Unfortunately, 
at an unguarded moment, she was allured from the path uf 
wisdom and economy by the seductive spirit of specolation, 
and the wild frenzy of popular delaaion, wbtcb speead over 
every part of the Union, and induced to embark in an extB» 
•ive system of Intenial improvemenfa at a period wlwn Um 
ctiuntry was rrterslly dolog^d with an inflated cirenhttnf 
medium, which gave the semUance of aoecesa to Ibe moat 
visionary and chimerical ehtrrprises. But a general aoa- 
pension of specie payments by the banks, following doaa 
upon the seemingly enfaient and rapid advancemetrt of the 
eountry, and the sudden, miited and continued witMr a wal 
of tketr nnnatoral dreolation, spread gloom and di am ay , 
insteikd of permanent wealth and prosperity ; and so estaa- 
■ive and overwhelming has been the change in moDetaty 
affiiirs, that its efi*eets have operated like a spelt upon every 
department of business throughout the country, and nothing 
but prudenoe and time, united with the energiea and patri- 
otism of the people, can everoome ita withering and desolat- 
ing consequences. With steady peraeveranee, however, 
aikl well directed industry, (avorod aa we are, with the most 
ffprtile soil upon the globe; with a vast extent of territmy, 
susceptible of the most dense population, abounding witli 
natural advantages, and interseeted and aurrounded with 
navigation, settled and settling with a populatien peoverbial 
for their enterprise ; oan it be doubted that the atala will 
gradoally be rerleemed from her embarrhaamenta, and ulti- 
mately complete such portions of the system as wisdom may 
dictate, and our interest demand, and thoa maintain her dig- 
nity and honor unimpaired 1 Surely bar teprasentativea 
will never coneent to be placed in the bomiHating attitude 
of being the first in the Union to abandon their plighted 
faith. Sueh an act would be eontraty to their intneit. 4a- 
rogatory to their pride and integrity, and too maaatroosiy 
absurd to be for a mosent enlarlained. 

Furtler Suipeimon of Internal Improvement recom" 
mended, 

A renewal, however, of operatioaa upon our public woeika, 
or any portion thereof, at tlM pr es e n t time, seema to bafiirind 
by the condition of our finances. The immense debt aftiaady 
fastened upon us, the impoasibility of efleetingaaaiaol'atato 
bonds at par, and the general derangeaMnt of fi na nci al al^ 
fairs, present to my mind insurmountable obstadea to tliair 
further prosecution under existing circumstancea. But ebmdil 
your wisdom dictate otherwise, and yon determine to pen- 
cecd with a portion of them, then the salutary lessons uf ex- 
perience we have had, and every principle e? aeenamy aad 
public interest point out tha plan of opeialioaatoo obnianriy 
to be misapprehended either as ragarda ^Atm praacot or angr 
future period. 

All the meana and energy employed should be oonoaotrat- 
cd on the most useful and important road first until that is 
completed, and then the next important, until all arafialated. 

By puniuing thia oonrae, the incoan upmi tha luada m 
operation woukl in all probability pay tho intereatttfaatlMir 
cost, and greatly facilitate the construction of oibaca, whiln 
the comparative amount of money which mig^benqniaad, 
couki be obtained on moro favorable termsL The y n'slkub , 
therefore, naturally arises, whether we proceed with our Jn- 
teinal frnpfOveThent ayaiem nr not; what potiry oan h aatoy t 
ad which w<tllbeet SQt)sarvathafM9cma«Mig6ncgr«nDi|siK 
mote the public weal in our futora operatinna. La^riag:aBain 
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fojr <laabt m it reftrda the payment of tlie January interest, 
V^cb can only be done by tbe bypothecation or ssAe of atate 
Wads at aome pcice, bow ia a petmanent fund to be provided 
^o Qieet the future iotcrest, aod eventually, tbe principal, as 
^ley roBiJOCtively become due and payable? 

^lOir^ct taxation prefirabh to increase ^banh capital. 

... TTie policy of paying the iutiireat out of iho money bor* 
tpired muat ere lung be abandnieJ^ and the only a'tcrnativca 
Wil^ch bavj suggested themselves to mo are an increase of 
9m banking capital and a resort to direct taxation. The 
ef^tion of these queeti^na calU into requisition tbe united 
wJKlomof this general aase.nbly ; and in order to enable you 
tQ arrive at a correct conclusion and aeitle down upon a 
poliqy, the momentous consequences of which deeply in- 
volve the interest and patriotism of the people, too mucb 
oare cannot be t^keo in adopting the line of action to be 
pursued. i5ball the first alicrnative be adopted ? Tbe con- 
^eqiienoes attendant upon and inseparably connected with 
an increase of our banking capital, sbould be narrowly scan^* 
Dfid and well weighed in the boiance before venturing upon 
■uch a resort. In tbe first place, sbould that policy be pur- 
sued, the capital cannot be obtained without involving tbe 
state in ao addiiiunal debt corresponding with tbe increase, 
and if obtained, could such a resource be relied on to pay 
any .portion of our liabilitiea beyond the interest accruing 
Up^n its own account ? To insure such a result to nri ex- 
tent commensurate with the object for which it would be de- 
•igaed, you would necessarily be compelled to raise the iu- 
terestupoq bank accommodations to ten or twelve per cent., 
and in this way l«x tbe people some five or six per cent, 
upon tbe whole amount of notes issued under such a system, 
the benefit of which would accrue to tbe private stockhol- 
der as well as to tbe state. Then, if the bank should be 
well managed, we might expect the highest dividends, but 
the lata and repeated expansiona, auspensions, and contrac- 
tions of the banka generally, furnish ample proof that (be 
]Mper system is fun d a m en t ally wrong in principle,^ destruc- 
tive ia praetiee, and at war with the best interesl of the 
ctiuntrgT) and the genius and spirit of our republican institu* 
tions. Its tendency and inevitable result is, to spread merely 
tbe appearance of prosperity for a season, end tlien gloom, 
revulsion and distress ; thus proving that it has no power to 
regulate and render stable the currency of tbe country. 

Whatever plan may be devised to provide means to pay 
off the liabilities of tbe state, none can be adopted that will 
not operate as a tax upoa the property and industry of oui[ 
citizens ; and it ought not to be concealed that if the vast 
debt which has been incurred on account of our internal im- 
provements is ever paid, it must be done through the me- 
dium of taxation. The dictates of wisdom and prudence, 
as well as sound policy therefore, require that the most sim- 
ple and eeononueal.plan shouU be pursued ; and it only re- 
mains to determine between a direct and an indirect modet 
I am aware it has o(tea been alledged that the people would 
nowsubmit to a ^stem of direct taxation ; hence, the erro- 
neous, ruiuous, and ir-republiean policy of indirect taxation 
baa oreptinto our instirutiona, and so fearful have legislatoiTs 
been of the indignation of their constituents that the sources 
9f iu Arigin have been carefully coDcealod ; to which cause 
moy^ than any o*her, may be attributed the host of mon- 
opolies, with their tcain ^of desolating evils, that are faaleBed 
and* preying upon the vitals of tbe country. By such an 
iniqait<HM system Inrgo and excessive revenues are c^llected^ 
an'Xoonsoqvently^ wild and extravagantappropriations made. 
If, in a government like ours, based upon the virtue and in- 
taBigfDao, and administered by the- will of ita eitiaens, wo 
mm to be told that they will not tolerate tbe most economical, 
certain and effectual' mode of discbaigmg their liabilities, 
than' indeed w« arc^ eoii>peUed» however reluctant* to aub- 
aonhe t# the fidderal doctrine of their incompe'eocy t» regu- 
lata their own affalia, and constrained ta acknawled^e that 
iro only enjoy the name and shadow and not the reality o( 
repuUicaaism. 

'-^ut beidfi aa I am, firmly penuaded that they are always 
pakoatlc ki tbair fMniimHits ; i^islead of temporary expe- 
dinH^^i^iPana^ doubt they would gladly embryo the moat 



direct and judicious plan to relieve tbcmselvea firom any emr 
barrassments in which tbpy may be. involved. This .w^uld 
especially be true. if they were always kept acquaint^ witli 
their real condition, wiiich would place them upon theii: 
guard, and enable ihcm to avoid many calamiiics whic^ 
otherwise would bj entailed upon thorn. I cannot tbcrefoia, 
cousistent^y with thatduty-I owe to the public welfare or 
my private feolings rccoaimend to your favorable considers^ 
tion an increase of our banking capital, as a source oi* re- 
venue or for any purpose whatever. I do not believe tbe 
people require it, or if they did that it would afford them amr 
as:»istance. 

The quc&tion hence arises whether we shall resort to dire^ 
taxation. I am clearly of opinion that it would le better to 
postpone the adoption of this policy fox the ensuing tw9 
years. Although an increase of taxes may ultimately ba 
inevitable, yet under exisiing laws, t!ie amount collected wU) 
aimually become greatly enhanced. 

Jnct*eate of taxable tandi. 

The vast quantity of public lamU entered in 1835, '6, *r» 
and '8, which are not yet taxable; the continued' incjoease ci 
wealth pouring into our State through the cbannielsu)f imf 
migration and trade, and the present scarcity of money, poloi 
out the propriety of making a loan to meet the iatecest upon 
ourintemal improvement debt until your next regularsession. 
The quantity of lands entered during the yean IS35 ana 
1336 exceeds 5,229,227 acrca, Estimating its value at $^ 
per acre, tbe additional revenue which will annual^ JUOfift 
from this source uudcr the present law at the expiration oi 
one and two years, will be $32,^92 26, aod an undiqainishc4 
augmentation from lands entered in 1&S7 and '8, will b# 
continued, and so on continually, at a less rspid rate l^Vf 
ever, for many years to come. 

By sotting apart and exclusively applying (be proceada 
arising from this continual, unfailing and increasing aour^ 
of revenue to the liquidation of the interest on our internal 
improvement debt, and by adopting rigid econon^ in iha 
public expenditures of the State, the lands now taxabU^ 
together with the pergonal property, will ere long yield 9 
surplus, which, added to the above resources, will go for ta» 
wards the payment of that interest as it accrues^ Undec 
this policy the augmentation of taxes, when resotted |% 
would be comparatively of inconsiderable amount. In coiv 
nexion with this subject, I would suggest the propriely of 
reducing the county levies of taxes, and in the aame or leap 
proportion increasing the State taxes. By amending tba 
revenue law so as to limit the county tax to one-fiftfa, fni 
increasing the state lax to one-fourth per centum, the tajtep 
would be reduced instead of increa^, and the coontiaf 
would still, wiib proper economy, be supplied with nBanata 
meet all necessar)' expenditures. 

Mi\ CalhoniC* land-biU, 

In the meantime, or before resort is hod to an Incr^aae of 
taxes, the state may derive aid from other bovirceit, Mr. Cdl~ 
houn, of South Carolina, at the last acsjiioii of CongreM, 
introduced into that body a hill ceding to tho staters tbe pub- 
lic lands lying within their respective limits, on condtdoa of 
their paying into the national treaeuiy, od the 6nl of Feb- 
ruary annually, one half of the proceeds arising frooi tha 
Bales, reserving the other half to tbemsehi^s. The adoption 
of tliis measure would be nothing but an act of justice to 
the new states, and coming as it docs, fi^oni n dj^lingui«bcil 
southern senator, it exhibits tbe liberal onJ enlightened po* 
licy of the stateemaa. In view of its juatlco and propriety 
I would recommend that you instruct our scnaiors sud ra* 
quest our representatives in Congress to use their cnJcdVacs 
to procure its passage. . „ 

Redemption of ttate and canul scrip. 

The issue of scrip on account af the internal iaiprov0» 
ment system and canal, has resulted, like most other tern* 
porary expedients, in a great depreciation of its value, whieh 
is working a pernicious influence upon ibe interest and 
credit of the state. Largo amounts of it have baaa?ytMrHft«ia 
by speculators at prices gregtly ^low par,. to. tha Hijuiy gf 
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the commonity to an ninoant corresponding with its deprc* 
dation, and but litt(« hope can bo entertained of advanced 
jmcea lo long as its circulation is continued as an article of 
trade. I would, therefore, respectfully recommend the adop- 
tion of such measures at will provide the means for its ear* 
liest redemption. 

In the month of March last, Gen. Thornton and others, 
n ■ committee on the part of the canal contractors, visited 
me for the purpose of making arrangements to pay off the 
estimates as they would become due for the remaining part 
of the year, alleging that unless a positive assurance was 
given that the money would be forthcoming to meet these ' 
estimates, the contractors would be forced to abandon their 
contracts, and that in this event general distress and bank- r 
ruptcy in most cases would ensue, and consequently great 
loss to the state. Knowing that bonds could not, at that 
time, be s«>ld at par to raise money for that purpose; they 
proposed on the part of the contractors, that bonds should be 
placed in the hands of suitable agents to the probable amount 
of the expenditures for the year, to be paid to them at par ; 
to which I assented, conditioned that the bonds so paid should 
be placed in the hands of an agent whom I might approve, 
to be sold for their benefit in our eastern cities or a foreign 
market, to which condition they assented, and I, therefore, 
placed in the bands of General Thornton, canal commis- 
iioiier, $1,200;J00 in bonds for that purpose, $100,000 of 
which has since been told by him in London, as agent for 
tike oontraetors, at the rate of eighty-five per cent., which 
htm enabled them to prosecute the work on the canal through- 
out the season with energy and success, and as I am inform- 
ed, without loss, as the reduction in the price of labor, pro- 
^isioni and materials, has equalled the fifteen per cent, re- 
dtiction on the bonds. Under the circumstances, I would 
suggest the propriety of the state incurring the expense and 
compensation of the agent while engaged in the performance 
of his agency. This would seem to be just and equitable, 
at the payment of bonda, instead of money, to the contrac- 
tors, superseded the necessity, on my part, of employing an 
•gent to sell them in a foreign market, and consequently, 
tiirew the expense and responsibility of the negotiation upon 
tike contractors themselves, besides the loss of fifteen per 
centum upon the whole amount of bonds sold. It is proper 
that I should here remark, that I exceedingly regretted the 
neces si ty of paying the contractors with bonds, but as money 
could not he raised by a sale of them at par, to meet the 
estimates on the canal as they became due, and the con- 
tractors proposed to receive them at that rate, and hazard a 
■ale of them on their own account, I felt constrabed from 
m senae of duly towards them, and good faith on the part of 
the state, to place the bonds in the hands of the canal com- 
missioner for their benefit. 

JUinoit and Michigan Canal. 

By an act of the 1st of February last, the commissicners 
of the Illinois and Michigan canal were required " to sell so 
much of the canal lands and lots the present year as were 
required to pay the interest on loans made for canal pur- 
poMs." As early as April last the president of the board 
verbally informed me that it would be impossible to realize 
money from the sale of these lands to pay the interest due 
in July following, and, consequently, other means were ne- 
cessary to be resorted to to furnish funds for that purpose. 
To meet the interest upon bonds sold prior to 1839 by Gov. 
Duncan, and payable in New Vork, the sum of $30,000 
Was loaned by Col. Mather, president of the State Bank of 
Illinois, and to pay that portion of the interest falling due 
in Europe, a draft was drawn by Judge Young upon Measra. 
John Wright &C, Co., of London for £iO.OOU, it being pert 
of £30,000 advanced by said company on a contract for one 
million dollars of canal bonds entered into in October, 1639. 
Ten thousand pounds being the residue of the above £30,- 
000 advanced by said Wright 6l Co. has been placed on 
deposit in the U. S. Bank, and I have instructed Judge 
Touog to apply so much lliereof as may be «ecessary for 
the payment of the intereat becoming due in New Yoik on 
fte mi HfoodBj of January next ; and I am informed by 
Oeft. Thomton that the means are provided to meet the in- 



terest due in London at the same time. As the contract with 
Messrs. Wright & Co. was much animadverted upon by the 
last legislature, notwithstanding I was convinced tiiat no sals 
could be made more advantageous to the state at the time it 
was efifected or during the present year, yet I hesitated mudi 
before assenting to its confirmation. Being, however, in- 
formed that no other means could be obtained to meet the 
J uly interest in London to prevent a forfeiture of good faith 
on the part of the state, I at once determined to confirm the 
contract. The residue of the bonds, afW deducting the 
£30,000 advanced, still remain in the hands of Messn. 
Wright 4& Co., and are as yet unavailable to the canal fond. 
If they are not sold prior to the Ist day of April nnt, the 
contract ceases by its own stipulations, and, in that event, 
no means are provided for the prosecution of the work on the 
canal for the ensuing year. 

Subsequent to being informed by Gen. Thomton that- 
canal lands could not be sold to meet the July interest upon 
the canal debt, he communicated to me, that in June last, 
the board effected a sale, to the amount of $70,000. 

Whether the money is available or not, I am uninformed, 
not having been furnished with the proceedings, or report of 
said board during the year, which prevents me from laying 
before you as full and complete a statement, in relatbn to 
the progress and condition of the canal, as I desired. 

About $2,245,000 of canal stock has been sold under the 
act of 1839, leaving a balance, authorized to be aokl by aaid 
act, of $ 1 ,755,000 ; but the present depreciation of American 
securities does not afford a reasonable expectation that a sale 
can be made of the residue of the stock at par, in time to 
meet the wants of the canal. The great amount already ex- 
pended upon this stupendous work, and the vaat sum yet re- 
quired for its completion, a portion of which most be im- 
mediately had, presents a subject for your consideration well 
worthy of mature deliberation. The accruing tnterest upon 
the debtVhich has already been incurred, the dilapidation of 
the work which has been done, and the des Uu ction of fix- 
tures and other preparations for its prosecmioD, the loas of 
which must fall upon the state if it is abandoned, seems to 
forbid its suspension. It is, therefore, submitted to your 
wisdom and discretion what means are to be provided for 
its future progress. In view of the difiiculties to be en- 
countered in obtaining money, I would renew my former re- 
commendation of selling so much of the canal lands aa will 
be sufficient to pay the accruing interest upon its debt. 

Rigid accountability being essential to the fidelity of pub- 
lic oflScers, I feel it my duty again to recommend a thorough 
and rigid scrutiny into the conduct of all those connected 
with the management of our finances. 

The Bankf. 

It again becomes my duty to call your attention to the 
suspension of specie payments by the State Bank, and the 
Bank of Illinois at Shawneetown. The frequent failures of 
institutions of this character to meet punctually their en- 
gagements, solemnly admonish us that they can never be of 
any permanent utility, until the security to the public tliat 
their notes will be redeemed upon presentation, la increased, 
and they are thrown entirely upon their own resourees, in- 
stead of legislative indulgence. Twice, in the short ^mcs 
of two years, have they violated th^r sbligations, Wkd twice 
has that violation received legislative sanction. It is to be 
hoped, however, that a similar occurrence will not again take 
place, and that our banks will prepare for resumption o( 
specie payments at an eariy day, and, at least, take care of 
themselves for the future. 

Having found no cause to change my sentiments in iclft- 
tion to the banking system generally since the date of my 
last message, it is unnecessary that I sboaM enter upon tiiat 
subject at length on the present occasion. The pernicioQt 
consequences inflicted upon ihe country by the operatioiisof 
banks wiUiin tiie last few yeara u too indelibly stamped upoa 
every depanment of business to be misspprehended b^ the 
most sceptical. The fluctuation in tiie prices of labor, pro* 
perty, and trade of every descriptiott, havs kept pace mth 
the alttmate expansiaos and contraotioiks of their issuss; 
4md whether the injuries thus surtaioed an jUiihiml ii to 
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their gdli or innoeenos, Um eflbet Qpoa tht piosperilj of the 
people U the tame. 80 intervoven have the aoTain of our 
eitizent become with those inetitaiions, that it cannot be de- 
fied that they control and direct the circulating medium, 
commerce and wealth of the country; and not only so, they 
frequently wring from legislative bodies an acknowledgment 
of their utility, and exefciee an influence over the public 
mkid which it is difficult to oyeroome. Thus have they 
lortifled themselvea behind an. almost invulnerable rampart, 
•veeted by encroachment and justified by the tyrant's plea, 
f* necessity.'' 

Usurpations of whatever character are usually preceded 
with the persuasion that they are essential to the advance- 
Meat of the people in the scale of prosperity and happiness; 
9nd in this way they are stripped of their rights, and bound 
in the chains of political slavery before they aie aware of the 
danger. To guard against such startling power, concentrated 
in btnks^ all the virtue and energy of the patriot must be 
called into action* and constant requisition. Already one 
uaportaat Uow has been struck for the severance of thb 
power from the governments its deadly grasp was broken by 
the adoption of the independent treasuiy. If this salutary 
aeaspsa of public safety continues in operation, it will ezer* 
dse a healthy and controlling influence upon their issues, 
lioul the amount collected to the wants of the government 
mad tsaoh them the aeeessity of relying entirely upon their 
•wa resources. If they are deprived of the puMic revenue, 
ndt consequently, a participation in the management of a 
woaenteus department of public business, it wiU be impos- 
sible for them successfully to attribute their revulsions and 
suspensions to the existing adrainistralion. The whole 
world would know the &ult was alone their own, and their 
Ifkbofs to conceal it would add a deeper stain to their guilt. 
However true the argument, that they afibrd facilities to trade 
and eommerce, the condusbn would be preposterous, that 
these fitcilities would be more certain and use^l if they 
were connected vrith the management of our national 



Befag oonvineed of the propriety of providing a kit com- 
pedsafion for prosecutittg attorneys, I regard an increase of 
their salaries as absolutely necessary to the advancement tk 
the public welfore. It will be impossible to command the 
best talents of the state, in the administration of justice, which 
is highly essential, if a foir and just equivalent is not held 
ont for the enlistment of that talent llie adoption of this 
eonrse, instead of being a nieless expenditure of money, 
would, I have no doubt, conduee to that economy, which is 
impsEioasiy demanded by our condition. 

Election fraudt. 

Although I know of no instance of any individual coming 
from another state into ours to vote, yet I have been informed 
from sources in which I place the utmost trance, that ex- 
tensive arrangements were concerted among a portion of the 
citisens of another state to come into Illinois for that purpose 
at our recent election for president and vice president In 
view of the danger to which we are exposed from such iimo- 
vations along the borders of the state swept by the Misdssippi 
and Ohio rivers, I feel it my duty to recommend the passage 
of a law, providing for the apprehension and rigid puiush- 
ment of offenders who may invade the rights of the elective 
franchise. The startling frauds whfth have recently been 
perpetrated in New Y<Mrfc and other places for the destruc- 
tion of these sacred rights, I regard as little better than high 
treason, and striking a deadly blow at the foundation of the 
government 

**Staie nghfr 

A frequent reowrrenee to fundamental doctrines being es- 
sential to the perpetuity of free government, it is a matter of 
the fliat consideration, that we keep the respective poUlical 
lights of the Union, the stetcs, and the people eleariy defined. 
The sscurity of each depends upon the separation and well 
reguhUed balance of power between them; and care should. 



therefore, be taken to pievent strengthening the arm of the 
confederacy. Congress should exercise no power but such 
as has been expressly delegated, or is absolute^ necessary to 
carry the delegated power into efllect There is certainly no 
necessity for the encroachments on state sovereignty orindi* 
vidual privileges. If the general government wUl prptect ua 
from foreign invasion and domestic insurrection, the great 
object of its formation, and deal out justice with an impartial 
hand, it is all we can expect or desire. The one will leave 
us in the full enjoyment of our pursuits, while the other will 
afford us no cause of complaint But when it draws within 
its grssp powers never surrendered to it and adopts partial 
legUlation as the rule of its action, then, indeed, it is verging 
rapidly to monarchy, and may justly alarm the fears of the 
patriot 

The idea that the people should look up to it for assistance 
in times of pecuniary distress, is most revolutionary "fc its 
tendency, and this revolution is speeded in its object when 
the laws are directed to the promotion of the private interest* 
instead of the general good. Hence, the various and diveni- 
fled charters granted to monopolizing companies, are sapping 
the foundation of the republic, destroying the equality of 
citizens, and creating distinctions in society. Tn the poPS 
republican days of the revolution, nterit and demerit virtue 
and vice, alone drew the line of separation between one tarn 
and another ; now the pampered fed monopolist scorns an 
association with honest poverty. Why is thist It is because 
the govemin«9t lost sight of the object of its formation, and 
by venturing upon special grants of power, gave rise to a 
modem aristocracy, who are mere consumers, living on tho 
productions of the poor man's labor ; and although the per- 
nicious effects of such legblation may be unobserved by many, 
still it is leading to the most fotal consequences — I fear to 
dvil revolution. 

Ours vras intended to be a government of limited power, 
plain in its construction, and economical in its adminlstratton) 
not one of unbounded sway, special privileges, hereditary 
descents, titles and nobility. Yet its frequent inroads upon 
Individual rights^ and the sovereignty of the statea, fbrnish 
fiving memOTials of its ineteaalng strength, and soleainly 
warn us to be vigibnt and active in the maintenance of ovr 
independence. Although the virtue and patriotism of the 
peo|^ were enabled to triumph over a national bank, the 
afien and sedition laws, and their kindred acts, they may yet 
yield their freedom to the same despotic spirit, whidi, ahrayo 
restless, and never wearied in its exertion for conquest* 
approaches them under various disguises. Fearful of an 
appeal to their reason, resort is had to show and parade to 
inflame their passions; thus proving that while their influence 
is courted, the utmost contempt is entertamed for their Intel* 
ligence. The histoir of all republics which have preceded 
us bear evidence to the fact that the wHy and ambitions usn* 
ally resort to such resources to corrupt the public mind and 
public morals previous to seizing npon the reins ef supvenM 
anthoiitys and if we do not guard ourselves against sneh in* 
sidiow devices, wo will lose our liberties in the same way^ 
and have nothing but the wreck of a violated const! tution» 
and a ruined country to transmit as a Isgacy to our *^'H*f«L 
Let the g^vemnMnt be free from monopolies and the infln* 
enee of vrealth, just in its administration,' and economical in 
its expenditures^ liberal in its policy, snd fras from encroach* 
ments, taking care of itself, and leaving tlie people as much 
as possible to theb own pumuits, and it will insure its «wn 
pei^fMti^ty, and the freedom of its citizens. 

Cmiclution, 

Having called your attention to various interests of the 
state which presented themselves to my mind as worthy of 
your flrst consideratieo, I doii^ not that such as I have omit- 
ted win be sngfstted by your own wisdom. Hoping that 
yon nu^ be guided by patriotism in all your delibera&ons» 
and a siBcera desire for the promotion of the public welfom^ 
and that your bbon nu^ be crowned with si^mI suoeesp, I 
take my leave of yon with earnest benedictions to Almigfa^ 
God for your happiness individually and collectively. 

THOMAS CARLIfiT. 

SpHngJieldf Mvember %S, 1840. 
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lUtnoto 

'" fte New York AmcricnQ of Wednesday eveoiog con- 
ifiltiB the foIlowiDg loUera, the obiect of which apjpean to be 
to do tway any iinpresiiiun which may have been produced ^ 
(y Governor Oariio's late Message, that a portion of the II' : 
iinola Bondf were ia d:.nger of being disavowed by that 
State. 

ITcto York, A^ov, 28, 1840. 



Gantlemen — Tn antwer to inquiriea made by yourselvM 
•nd othant, holdera of lUiooia Bond*, as to the oliject of the 
9qU ia Chanceiy, prosecuted by the State of IlUoois agalnaC 
Mr* John DeltMid, and of which I have chaiige as Solicitor, 
t ala^i, that the objt.'ct of the auit ia not to rapudiate, or in 
any manner disavow the Bond* of the State, but merely ike 
mmtraet by y^kh they were soU to Mr. PeUfield. 

The Boftds are legwded throughout as being of and in 
llieaMelvea, valid and perfect securitine, oUigatoiy upon the 
8tate in the hands of ail except the origiaal 
cnntiactj— and the main object of the bUi ii, 
Dalafieid from parimg with the B^nde, and thereby placing 
Ihem in liands, where they would in all enrents be binding 
W the State. | 

Ii will be seen that the decision of the Chancellor plainly 



The Secretary of State has received from Metico fl copy 
of a decree of the Mexican Government, reflpectiog the 101* 
portation of gunpowder and arms into that Republic; of whic& 
the following is the substance : 

Mexico, 8epteBiber30, lii40. 

His Excellency the President has thought proper to ^ 

dare, that the importation of gunpowder has always bees 

prohibited, that article being among the nnmber of tbdM 

subject to monopoly in the liepublic ; and therefore all cuii- 

powder hereafter imported, will be liable to confiscation ; 

that all fire arms of the sort commonly used in war, are Mb* 

ject to the same rules, and therefore cannot be imporMd 

without previous license from the Supreme G<yy«mment, 

except the finer kinds of fire and other arms, whieh may ha 

imported and introduced on payment of the legal dotiet ; 

'i^rtieirto the • ^^ ^^^^ ^ ®*^*' kinds then firearms for common ate ki 

t^umni Mr t ^'"'' ^"^^ indeed be imported, but under the express eowM' 

J^JEJ^^^J lion, that they arc to remain in the custom^ose of the 

port, undl the Supreme Government rimll have determlatd 

whether or not they may bo intredoced into ^ ooniltiy ; 

if the Government should refuse to allow them to be intro* 



„;^pi^ ^ pH^ciPi.. » -uc-n, M, ^--. « i "^to^^^ ^T'>^n?.t^^T^'':^:rjrz 



9l the bonds as Mr. Delaflaki mi^ have negotiated. And 
sMob^ too, W9B the wMe scope of the ieasoi^ng of the eou- 
«eiit ooOBsel (Messrs. miHam Kent 91^^ JOamiel ISebBier,) 
whaacgued the oaose ia behalf of liliBois^ befors the Chaa* 

. The idea was never for a moment thrown out or enterv 
taiaed, either by Court or Counsel, that the bonds once out 
<^ the ppssessioQ of «l&. DeiuJMd, were not legally as weU 
ae morally binding on the State, and this obligationt nore- 
eMBCr was not only admitled, but ii wee urged and relied upon 
as fiamishlng the sole greund ibr seeking the aid of the Court. 
The opinion of the Chancellor shows that he recognises this 
sMigation as the very basis of his 4lscision. 
.. Tt^qnntieaariatnirui tbe«auaeaaatothelegaii^ofth« 
erigiMd sa^.^f the bonds t«. JI6*( J>el^fie^d by the Fund 
VMnmissionerB, iae metier jesting exolusivfly between him 
HHd the State, ip no way afieciing thnd parties holding 
h a ^ds, who ere ooi bound eiiher to prove, or knpw, or in* 



wHh regard to the foreign powder new in fb» storebooeee 
of (be artillery at Matamoras, either firom'doobts as te 
whether the said powder belonged to the class of ertidee 
prohibited by the tariff, or from Its having been inipet ^e d in 
virtue of the liberty granted to introduce prohibited artielce 
into that port, His Excelleney the President, with the tesrat 
of his Council, has ordered that the whole of the svid gun- 
powder should be purchased for the Government at the price 
for which the article sells at that place. 

(Signed) J. J. PAVear. 



Disaster In CJongress HalL 

The magnificent ofaandeKer of theHaHiyC HepnacnUtives 
[descrilicd on page 325,] which attracted so much admira- 
tion, is 4 mass of ruins. About ton oViock, yciterds^, it 

.-^..-^^ ^^^ ^^ .^. ^^^ , ^ ^^„y «. -^ **' ^^^ • tremendous -crash ; and the degtnt tettip-sMee, 

fWit how^ er VwhMB the''booda'*Wero'«5inally pllt in •»* cry"^* drops, and richly wreugbl ornaments wew Aal- 
y^P^yi^ I tered to pieoos,*«-the niHnense firame<^ork tiroken np—sev- 

eral de^ and chairs destfoyed-^bnt, most fortuiut(4y, no 
one wee injured. On Tuesday evenitig k was lighted^ le 
•alibiy the euiiesity of the members^ ineny nf whom were 
present, and vrere highly pleaeed with the tmly splendid if> 



* I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, ' 
,,. Samuxl B.KnoGLiis* 

'Meam.Neviiia,To«msettidb C«.Bankar% N. ¥. 



[copr.J 

J^ew Tork, Xov, 30, 1840, 
i ^viM^ Townssnd A; Cn. 
' Gentfeinen--Mr. Ruggles hes soggested fo m^ the« some 
atom hM been i^xcited, among ^le holders of Rthiohi Bonds, 
hf the Ohancellor^s decision in the sbit df Kiiibii igalnst 
IMafi e ld .- f know no reason of altrm; atistng 6eft» atay^ 
tMttg decided, or contended for m that case^ It vme net 
iftlggesied by the Counsel for the Stale of lUineie, ner ns I 
understand, intimated hy the Chancellor, Oiat the Stete eooM 
rbpttdiate the Bonds, or refuse their payment On the coii* , 



fisot it produced when AiHyflkimintied. Y eetewl ey morning, 
two attendants were engaged in deaneing it, and taking est 
the old oil, for the purpose of sumilying the lamp with some 
of a superior quality. They suddenly found the chandelier 
begin to ascend, and, in spite of their axetlions^-they throw- 
ing their whole wei^ upon it— it went up along the whole 
rod to the dome, aud struck with great violence against the 
frame work below the sky-Iighi ; and instantly the whole 
mass, chandelier, rod, fixtures and all, tumbled down. The 
two workmen, and the Hon* Mr. Goode of Ohio, who was 
stamfing near them, had hardly time to get out of the vraj. 
Hon. Mr. Dennis of Maryland, was also jveeent, but was m 
a remote and safe part of the HaH 
Moat fortunate^, the House was not in session else the 



IJtiy, ^le grwmd insirted on, ^ Ae relief cleHned,wae, ( consequences would have been such as we shudder to con- 
Sf! ^^^^^ji^^}l.F^ir!l!^^^!^J^ l*<>WW» ^ template. ProUbly twenty or thirty membera would bavii 
» «. A . -^ > ^ j^^^ Jtilled or maimed for life. 

We forbear, at present^ to speak of the causes of this ac- 
cident, as they will undoubtedly be the subject of inv<^iiga- 



into whose hands they passed from Delafield. 

J am, gentlemen, with true regard yours,. 
\^ . I^ignect -Bakul WxBSTXB^ 



tion. It is not likely that another chandelier will be raised 
in the Hall again very soon. — Maditmian, 



' Ortm^e Cr^p •/ Fhrida^^Thb St Aiqastine HerakI 

€inti«dictsthei«pMithetfheOrffigeerepofrioHdnwonld 

fSeM en hicrease of $S0O,O00tbl» yoe# ©verier, wnledda,. 7^&w««gh*rfn C*1Wii^^•?*^Tto Oe«iW ©f^l^^ 
iietegeet crop ever known here was two Millioosef Otmgee, ' says ; 

«tarh «t 75 <Mile per hundred, weotd em<mnt to $IJ,0(tt. fn pitxjT of thv extraoidintMy mildness of Ae eeaion. mis 
In 1835 aH the trees were deslroyed» end the yeosf trasi elate that the Fig tree, the Cherry tree and the Gwape ^%i# 
hev« (yrodsced eomewhere towards 100,000 oranges, worth [ ync display their foliage on otir prsmkes, end in our ftritik 
ri>oat#l,UOO-thal'satt. .' ! stiff ei% M#flaiiif, ^ . 
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BEPORT OF THE P06TKA87KR GENERAL. 



[Gdntintifed from page 416.] . • 

Table of Mall Service for tbe year i^recedloip Jvly Ist, 1S40. 

M exhibited by the extract arrtui^emenff in operation at the clo$e of the year. 



^tatei &])(] TtrrrUciri***. 



of 



i 



Jl3IMUAt TJlAKSP^llTlTlOJr ayo CO»T. 



HoEse and inlkfif * 



Bts^« anil cObcIl 



Maine ^..^.>.t.. 

VCTTOont * * * 

Rhode Iiilan J . . . 
CodTitcticut .... 

New Vorit 

New Jer&cy. . * . . 
PflnuBjivanisL .■ > 

U(sl]iwaro 

MwrylonJ.- 

Virf inia. ....... 

Nijfih C*arotina . 
South Caroltna. , 
Uooigm ....... ^ 

Fbriik 

Ohio 

Micbi^a....... 

Indiftna .,.,...« 

IllinoLa . . ». 

WLsconim. ..... 

Iowa.. 

MiaaoiiH 

Konluck}' ...... 

Tennea^fle .,... 
Alabama .,,..,. 
Ml^intppt ^ 

Louisiana .*.... 






Tatal. 



4,075 

14,598 
t,9G2! 

423[ 

1S,038, 
7,390' 
4,770. 

11,5281 
S,6gTJ 
T,870^ 
0.805 



Milo3. I I 

37C^ia^l4,T47| 
|34,09<)| 0.190; 
106,393 
14U,192| 
e,S40 
130,4 1 SJ 

i,io2,ioei 

1^3,5^ 

949,5M 

31,S40 

1,072,504. 



557,638 
317.533 



5,045 

S,530, 

472^ 

6,g3i| 

€3,101, 

44,706' 
!,825| 
16,852, 
54,743 
3],G3l' 
37,29JI 
35,001 
I0.t71i 
44,988 
19,366 



I J 13 
Mm 
5.775; 
0,9^7 
8,59T| 



7,90^ 
5.2S6 



a,€t0| 
2,419, 



490,099; 
323.434 , , 

dio^ooari S3,800 

578.877 44,180 
152,7S3. 
90,008 
46a,468 
593,712: 
6:^5,490 
592,f;B8: 
63S,330J 
370,9 to, 



318,084 



13,46* 
7,333 
32,3[>& 
3t,90G 
35,7? 
5S,656 
51,670 
36,118 
37,994 



Milci. 
7e7,l(W 
8^11 J25i 
685,3121 

1,296,032 
119,986! 
661,040| 

3,203,060 
364,634 

3,036.8^3 
83,408 
259,790 
961.382 
755359 
561,353 
8603SO 
75,416 

1,496,103 
296,920' 
765,6221 

1,!07,392( 

29.2241 
309.360 
790,308! 
771,373 
728,000 
268,216 
140,192 

13,104 



HfttTrotd iTid 



tatioii. 






|T8,T27 

64,310 
55,95B: 

107,061 

9pl82, 

41,278 

261,135 
19,536 

149,8851 
4,75l| 
44,646. 
86,223, 
71,748; 
73,778; 

105,475r 
15,476 

127,717 
22,578 
61,692 

112,774 

6.456 

4,012 

36,113 

04,9! 4 

71,4.12 

120,601 

66.591 

31,917 

3,0B9 



MUc* 



396,604 

64,944 

lO0,6Oe 

019,160 

125,428 

375,461 

27J79 

240,B45 

344,030 

283,608' 

155,064 

145,392 

09,424| 

105,908 

108.784 

65,£92 

73.788 



$34,139 

3,115 

10,687 

13,308 

22 205 

40!521| 

8J43| 

66,992| 

47,412. 

44,467 

30,945' 

31.150; 

18,840 

9,202 

6,074 

6,714 

9,097 



10,556 1,906 
131,938 10.792 

25,336| 4,.'i7l 
106,184 -12,878! 
10K338. 1G,S39|' 

63,336 11,429| 
159,640, 42,008 



1,043,122 
955,815, 
792,235, 

1,832,828 
191,070 
961,064 

4,924.33^, 
613,604, 

3,2«l^a6g 
I45427i 
776,117] 

2,373,822, 

1,597,104. 

1,033,940 

1,496,102 
£05,528^ 

2,544,847] 

728, 1 as] 

1.46U318 

1,760,067 

217J24 

119,232 

787,384 

1,510,98$ 

1,482,204 

1,426,852 

997,684 

571,444 

490,828 



I 

193,474 

70,500 

60,903 

149.7$^ 

12,769 

61,?9fi 

397^4 

47,730 

395«U9 

15,:«19 

117,390 

18^978 

147.940 

133,010 

171,036 

44JI8T 

lBl»9et 

48,0 1& 

107,206 

166,051 

19,817 

11,345 

70^16 

113,615 

111,775 

216,135 

135,100 

79,46* 
83,091 



. , 155,739 12,182,445 789,068 20,299,278 1,9 1 l,8S5|3,e89,053 595,353 36.370,770.3,296,876 ^ 



I'dtt Ortict DATARTJiENT, Cmlrupi Office, Bee. 5, 1840, 



a R. HOBDrE h'f 



*;, c. 



^-nK 



Condented Mtatement of mail^natltr sent from the pof9t officet at JVtfw York, Vhtladelphia, Baltimore, fFaihin^toth 

D* C^ and Jiiehmond, Va,, for one veek. 



Officea. 



NewYoA 

Philadelphia (1) 

Baltimore (2) 

Washington. D. C. (3) 
Waahuigton, D. C. . . 
RiobaDiid»V«.(4} .. 



Aggr^ate. 



Lfttere charj^ed with Postage. 



Free Letter*, 



Free 
Pwnphlett. 



Pamphleto. 



Week ending 



No. 



Weight 



No. Weight Weight 



lbs. oz. 



1838, June 13 42,734 792 
June 17; 20,193' 367 
June 13, 9,776. 186 



May 

Jane 
June 16 



:' 



3,032 



43 15i 
48 6^ 



1,407 
081 
420 

7,585 

178 



Ibfl. OS. Iba. OS. 



lU 4 
80 3.i 
20 



81 

7 

4 



Weight 



lbs. oz. Pounds, 



341 .*a,t81 
4 "ai None.* 



78,060 1,428 4} 10,571 506 14 6,173 8 8,634 4 



8 1,644 
2,020 


Nol 
E8timated^t4,000 
2,883 



papero. 



Weight 



16,642 
18,433i 
2,610 
t reported. 

VmtA /M\n 



44,4581 



TotaU 



mail-sMitteip 



Pourtda. 

I9,23U 

20,848} 

2,7W 

; 9,5I5J 
2,035} 



66,Ulk 



* Public Documents. 
NOTES. 

(1 ) Tbe postmaster reporta the total weight of maiUmalter from hia office aa loss than the average would be, if ^ 
' aacceaaive weeks were tried. . > 
'* The weight of chargeable pamphlets sent in tbe first week of each month 2a greats by 100 per cent fban is shown bj 

his report of June 17, owin^^ to the greater number of thdr periodicala being pnbliahed on the lat of every month. 

(2) The postmaster gives no 9cpara(e [report] of pemphlHa, but Indudea tliem with the newapapera. The proportion 
of the toner aont from hia office i^ bUicved to bo small. - 1 

(3) There is no report of the newspapers sent from this office. Tbe weight ia eattmatod. The postmaater eatimttfla 
the weigl^t of public documents reported aa leaa than the average of the aeaaion, but not more ilum tbe average of tharyeir. 

The free letters he considers aa exceeding, both in vreight anid number, ^ avecago of the year, though liaa thai th* 
iverage of tbe aeaston of Coogreaa. /^ r^/^rrl/^ 

(4) The new^pers and pamphlets are reported together, aa in the BaUimore office. Digitized by VrrOOS? IL 



4» 



MISCELLANEOUS 



[OKCIMBn, 



Vnited States Bank. 

Mr. JaudoD, on his arriyal in England, published an ac- 
count of the condition of the United States Bank, which 
we find in the London papers, and which we extract : 

Ji9%€i9 ^the Bank of the United Statee, October 1, 1840. 

DoIUtb. Dollars. 

Bills discounted on personal 

security, 16,580,037 11 

Bills discounte J on other se- 
curity, 5,438,177 C8 

Domestic bills of exchange, 2,8S7,372 15 

24,905,586 34 

Slock account, 10,930,569 05 

Due by State of Mississippi, 1 09,222 22 

Due by Sute of Michigan, 124,331 46 

Slocks deposited as security 

for loans in Europe, 14,450,906 16 

Stodcs on hand at agency in 

London, 2,761,555 56 

Pennsylvania five per cents., 1 ,1 1 6,487 2 1 

Loan to commonwealth, 271,000 00 



I Do do due 1843, 186,000 00 

Due to state banks, 
: Doe to depositors, 



2,151,937 50 
5,427,768 63 
2,815,358 40 



Real Estate, 
Banking houses. 
Bonds and mortgages. 



2,545,209 58 
611,913 43 
981,502 28 



-29,814,071 66 



Agency lA)ndon and Paris 

and Amsterdam hankers, 1 ,377,999 72 
Foreign bills of exchange, 8'J9,507 95 



4,138,625 29 



Capital stock. 



Surplus, 



37,811,491 49 
35,000,000 00 

72,811,491 49 
3,327,201 58 



76,138,693 07 
A. Laudssh, Cashier. 
Bank of the United States, October 31, 1840. 

^orth American, 



Quantity of Coal transported on the following Raihmda 
in Schuvlkill county in 1840: 

West Branch Railroad Tons 182,000 

Mount Carbon % 72,390 

SchuylkiU Valley 58,829 

MiU Creek 45,674 

Total tons 358,883 



,187,507 67 
2,600,000 00 



Bonus for charter, 26 years, 

Resulting balance, being out^ 
standing items of account 
between the bank, the offi- 
ces, and the agencies, 29,276 41 

Due by the state banks, 8,346,306 17 

Notes of sUte banks, 1,226,931 16 

9,573,237 33 

Specie, 2,890,388 37 

$76,138,693 07 

IdabUUiet oftlte Bank of the United States, October 1, 
1840. 



The present Number, closes the third volume of the Reg- 
ister. The Index is in a state of forwardness^ and will pro- 
bably accompany the first or second Number of the next 
volume. Our Agent will wait upon subscribers with their 
accounts, which according to our terms, are now payable. 



We tender our thanks to the Secretary of State of Ohio, 
for public documents forwarded. 



Circulation late acd present 

Bank, 
Post notes due 



Mt notes due ") 

in 1840, 911,917 37 J. 2,257,590 

L 1811, 1,345,672 913 



Dollars. 
9,725,508 90 
8 



Dollars. 



Our present Number contains the Reports of the Secie* 

tary of the Navy and War, and the Message of the Governor 

of Illinois, which as it relates chiefly to the finances of the 

State, in which many individuals are interested, we have 

I published, to the exclusion of other matter. We have on 

' hand several other messages and documents, which though, 

I of perhaps unreasonable length, are nevertheless important ; 

I being almost the only authentic means of information respect- 

I ing the individual states; and which but few papers out of 

' the renpective States insert because of their great length ; we 



do. 

11,983,099 18 

Dividends unclaimed, 32,792 80 

Loans in Europe, due in 1 84 1 , 3,895,730 9 1 

do do do 1842,3,912,465 28 

do do do 1845,4,000,000 00 

do do do 1847, 888,888 00 

13,607,085 09 

Bonds in Europe, due Oct 1840. 

(since paid) 273,333 34 

do April, 1842 253,333 53 

do April, 1843 248,888 94 



I therefore conceive they attach to the Register a consequent 
' importance, which we have the pleasoie to know many of 
our subscribers duly appreciate. We must adi the indulgenca 
of others, till we discharge some of the mass of matter now 
accumulating upon our hands, though we shall not haraafter 
devote so much space to it in each Number, as wt 
have been lately induced to do, for the sake of bringing 
within the present volume, the Reports of the Departmenta 
of the General Government 



Bond to the United Sutes, 

principal and interest, 2,522,968 08 

Paid on account to Oct. Ist, 1,186,063 80 



775,555 61 



(Stnee paid on acct to Oct 31 , 202,634 49) 
Guarantee of Bonds of Planters, 

Bank, doe 1841, 341,000 00 
do doe 1842, 340,000 00 



1,336,904 28 



Guarantee to state of Michigan : 
do do due 1840, 207,187 50 
do do doe 1841, 856,875 00 
te do due 1842, 901,875 00 



681,000 00 



A meeting respecting the Tide Water Canal, wtm hold 
in this city, December 23, for procedings of which see next 

Number. 
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